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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


To  supply  the  more  iatelligent  and  eapeciaUy  the  younger 
clei^,  with  a  comprehensive  history  of  die  christian  religion  and 
church,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, — a  history 
which  shall  touch  all  the  more  important  facts,  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly, yet  candidly,  and  with  constant  references  to  authorities 
and  to  sources  of  additional  information,  and  thus  be  a  complete 
guide  to  those  who  wish  to  go  deeply  into  this  science,  and  aflbrd 
of  itself  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject ; — such 
was  the  design  of  Dr.  Mosheitn  in  the  foUowing  work,  and  such 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  translator. 

The  greift  need  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  day,  when  eve- 
ry other  branch  of  theology  is  much  cultivated,  is  so  generally 
felt,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  to  evince  its  import 
tance,  or  to  excite  an  interest  on  the  subject.  The  only  things 
therefore,  which  here  claim  attention,  are,  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  Dr.  Mosheim  and  his  work,  the  reasons  for  giving  it  in  a 
new  translation,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  by  way  of  notes. 

John  Lawrence  von  Mosheim  was  nobly  born  at  Lubec,  Oc- 
tober 9,  1694.     His  education  was  completed  at  the  university  of 
Keil ;  where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  an  early  age. 
In  youth  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry ;  and  he  actually  pub- 
lished criticisms  on  that  subject.     But  pulpit  eloquence,   biblical 
and  historical  theology,  and  practical  religion  were  his  favorite 
pursuits.     He  published  seven  volumes  of  sermons,  and  left  a 
valuable  treatise  on  preaching,  which  was  printed  after  his  death. 
The  English  and  French  preachers,  particularly  Tillotson  and 
^ Watts,  Saurin,  Massillon  and  Flechier,  were  bia  models.     The 
Germans  admit,  that  he  contributed  much  to  improve  the  style 
and  manner  of  preaching  in  their  country.     While  a  professor  at 
Kiel,  his  reputation  rose  so  high,  that  the  kine  of  Denmark  in- 
vited him  to  a  professorship  at  Copenhagen.     But  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  soon  after,  in  the  year  1725,  called  him  to  the  di- 
vini^  chair  at  Helmstadt ;  which  he  filled  with  great  apdause  finr 
twenty-two  years.     In  1747,  when  George  II,  king  of  England, 
the  founder  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  wished  to  place  over  it 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  literary  world,  Dr.  Mosheim  was 
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deemed  worthy  to  be  its  chancellor,  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  theology.  In  this  honorable  station  he  remained  eight 
years,  or  till  his  death,  September  9,  1755.  His  works  were 
very  numerous ;  consisting  of  Latin  translations  and  editions  of 
learned  works  in  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Greek,  with  valua- 
ble notes ;  an  immense  number  of  disquisitions  relating  to  histori- 
cal, dogmatic,  and  moral  subjects ;  besides  orations,  sermons,  let- 
ters, &CC.  On  church  history,  in  which  he  most  distinguished 
himself,  he  published  two  volumes  of  essays  on  detached  subjects  : 
and  among  other  works,  a  compendious  church  history,  in  two 
volumes,  12mo«  a  full  church  history  of  the  first  century,  4  to. 
Commentary  on  the  affairs  of  christians,  till  the  times  of  Constan- 
tino, 4to.  and  he  had  just  published  the  revision  and  enlargeqient 
of  his  compendious  church  history,  under  the  new  title  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Ecclesiastical  History,  ancient  and  modern,  in  one  vol. 
4to.  when  he  was  removed  by  death,  at  the  age  of  61. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Mosbeim,  is  thus  given,  by  his  disciple  and 
translator,  J.  R.  ScMegel.  *^  We  may  have  had,  perhaps,  bibli- 
cal interpreters,  who,  like  Ernesti  and  Michaelis,  expounded  the 
scriptures  with  more  philosophical  and  critical  learning  :  perhaps 
also,  theologians  and  moralists,  who  have  treated  dogmatic  and 

f>ractical  theology,  with  more  metaphysical  precision  : — ^we  may 
ikewise,  have  had,  and  perhaps  still  have,  pulpit  orators,  who, 
among  the  many  unsuccessful  imitators  of  Mosheim's  method, 
have  even  rivaled  him,  and  come  near  to  that  ideal  perfection 
which  he  wished  to  see  realized.  But  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  merits  of  Mosheim  are  so  decisive  and  peculiar,  that  I  will 
not  venture  to  compare  him  with  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  his 
successors,  in  this  department  of  learning.  He  is,  as  Schroeckh 
says,  our  first  rea/  historian^  in  church  history."*  Dr.  Maclaine 
informs  us,  that  after  he  had  commenced  his  translation,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  bishop  Warhurton^  saying :  '^  MosheinCs 
compendium  is  eaxellentj  the  method  admirable  ;  in  shorty  the 
only  one  deserving  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastic€U  history^  It  de- 
serves^ and  needsj  frequent  notesJ*^ 

Mosheim's  Institutes,  as  well  as  most  of  his  other  historical 
works,  being  written  in  Latin,  were  accessible  to  learned  for- 
eigners. And  Dr.  Archibald  Maclaine^  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  himself  an  assistant  minister 
to  an  English  congregation  at  the  Hague,  published  an  English 
translation  of  these  Institutes,  so  early  as  the  year  1764;  only 
nine  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  original.  Dutch  and  French 
translations  were  also  made  ;  but  I  know  not  by  whom,  or  at  what 
time.     In    1 769, «/.  A.  C.  von  Einem^  a  pious  but  not  profound 

*  ^^rlilcgcl's  Mosheim,  vol.  i.  Preface. 
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German  minister,  commenced  his  German  translation  of  the  In- 
stitutes. His  design  was,  to  bring  down  the  work  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  unlearned,  and  to  render  it  an  edifying  book  for  cofio- 
mon  christians.  Accordingly,  he  omitted  nearly  all  the  marginal 
references  and  discussions,  and  introduced  much  religious  biogra- 
phy and  historical  detail.  His  translation  fills  six  vols.  8vo.  and 
the  continuation  of  the  history  three  additional  volumes.  In  the 
year  1770,  John  R.  Schlegel,  rector  of  of  the  gymnasium  of  Heil- 
bronn,  a  learned  and  judicious  man,  commenced  another  German 
translation  ;  which  is  very  literal  and  close,  aud  free  from  all  in« 
terpolations,  but  accompanied  with  learned  notes.  This  transla- 
tion, in  four  large  volumes  8vo.  was  completed  in  1780  :  and  a 
continuation  of  the  history  in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1784,  and 
1788. 

The  lectures  and  the  printed  works  of  Mosheim  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  kindled  up  such  ardor  for  this  science  in  Germany,  that 
in  the  course  of  ^  fifty  years,  Baumgarten^  Semler^  Schroeckhj 
Henkcy  and  Schmidtj  severally,  produced  large  and  valuable 
church  histories.  Of  these,  the  most  full  and  complete  is  that  of 
Schroeckh^  a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  continued  by  Tzschimer,  iu 
forty-five  vol.  8vo  :  and  next,  that  of /ZenA;e,  continued  by  Vater, 
in  nine  vol.  8vo.  Nor  has  the  ardor  for  this  branch  of  theology 
yet  subsided  m  Germany:  for  professor  JVeander^  of  Berlin,  is 
now  publishing  a  profound  and  philosophical  church  history, 
which,  if  completed  on  the  plan  commenced,  will  probably  fill 
twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  8vo.  The  limits  assigned  to  this 
preface  will  not  allow  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  several 
successors  of  Mosheim.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  careful  examinai- 
tioR  of  them  all,  has  resulted  in  the  decided  conviction,  that 
Mosheim's  history,  in  a  form  similar  to  that  given  to  it  by  Schlegel, 
is  the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  country,  and  the  most  likely 
to  meet  general  approbation  among  the  American  clergy. 

The  necessity  for  a  new  English  version  of  the  Institutes,  arises 
principally  from  the  unauthorized  liberties  taken  by  the  former 
translator,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  improving  the  work, 
and  rendering  it  more  acceptable  to  the  public.  He  says  in 
his  preface :  ^'  The  style  of  the  original  is  by  no  means  a 
model  to  imitatey  in  a  work  designed  for  e^eneral  use.  Dr. 
Mosheim  affected  brevity,  and  liAored  to  crotod  many  things 
into  few  words:  thus  his  dictiony  though  pure  and  correct  y  be^ 
came  sententious  and  harsh,  without  that  harmony  which  pleases 
the  ear,  and  those  transitions  which  make  a  narration  flow  with 
ease.  This  being  the  case,  1  have  sometimes  tcJcen  considerable 
liberties  toith  my  author,  and  followed  the  spirit  of  his  narrative 
without  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter  z^-Hind  have  often  added  a 
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few  sentences y  to  render  an  observation  more  striking^  a  ftict 
more  clear ^  a  portrait  m^re  finished. ^^  Thus  Dr.  Maclaiiie  frank- 
ly •wns,  that  he  designed  to  render  the  work  interesting  to  those 
superficial  readers,  who  deh'ght  in  that  harmony  which  pleases 
the  ear,  and  in  those  transitions  which  make  a  narration  flow  with 
ease ;  and  tliat  he  often  added  a  few  sentences  of  his  own,  to  give 
more  vivacity  and  point  to  the  sentiments  of  his  author,  or  more 
splendor  to  their  dress.  And  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  com- 
paring his  translation  with  the  original,  may  see,  that  he  has  es- 
sentially changed  the  style^  and  greatly  colored  and  altered  in 
many  places  the  sentiments  of  his  author  }  in  short,  that  he  has 
paraphrased^  rather  than  translated^  a  large  part  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  thus  rendered  heavy  and  tedious  to  the  rea- 
der, by  its  superfluity  of  words  ;  and  likewise  obscure  and  in- 
definite, and  sometimes  self-contradictory,  by  the  looseness  of  its 
unguarded  statements.  Its  credibility  also  as  a  history  of  facts,  is 
impaired,  and  it  fails  of  carrying  full  conviction  to  the  mind  ;  be- 
cause it  is  stripped  of  its  native  simplicity,  precision,  and  candor. 
For  no  wise  man  will  confide  in  a  writer,  who  appears  intent  on 
fabricating  sonorous  and  flowing  periods,  who  multiplies  splendid 
epithets,  and  habitually  deals  in  loose  and  unqualified  assertions. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  old  translation  has  actually  exposed  Dr. 
Mosheim  to  severe  and  unmerited  censure,  from  diflerent  quar- 
ter3 :  and  Dr.  Maclaine  has  long  stood  accused  before  the  public, 
as  a  translator,  ^*  who  has  interwoven  his  own  sentiments  in  such 
a  manner  with  those  of  the  original  author,  both  in  the  notes  and 
in  the  text,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere  English  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  and  in  diverse  instances,  he  has  entirely  contra- 
dicted him.  This  (add  the  accusers)  will  be  evident  to  all,  if  a 
literal  translation  of  Mosheim  shall  ever  be  published.'^*  It  is  not 
strange  therefore,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Maclaine's  Mosheim,  and  have  desired 
a  more  faithful  and  literal  version  of  this  valuable  author. 

If  the  translation  here  offered  to  the  public,  is  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  it  is  a  close,  literal  version,  containing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  original,  and  presenting  the  exact  thoughts  of 
the  author  in  the  same  direct,  artless,  and  lucid  manner,  witti  as 
much  similarity  in  the  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression,  as 
the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  admit.  That  all  the  ele- 
gancies of  the  Latin  style  and  diction  of  the  author  have  been  re- 
tained, is  not  pretended.  The  translator  can  only  say,  be  has 
aimed  to  give  Mosheim,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  same  port  and 
mien  in  English,  as  he  has  in  Latin. 

But  writing  out  an  entirely  new  and  independent  translation  of 

*  See  the  New  York  edition  of  Maclaiiic's  Mosheini)  in  1824.  vol.  iv.  p.  284. 
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the  Institutes,  has  not  been  half  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  work. 
Every  where,  the  statements  of  Moslieini  have  been  compared 
with  the  sources  from  which  they  were  drawn,  and  with  the  v^p- 
resentations  of  other  standard  writers  of  different  communities,  so 
far  as  the  means  of  doing  this  were  at  hand.  The  reasonings  also 
of  Mosheim  have  been  weighed  with  care.  And  nothing  has 
been  sufiered  to  go  before  the  public,  without  first  passing  an  ex- 
amination, by  the  best  criteria  within  the  reach  of  the  translator. 
Often,  days  and  weeks  have  been  consumed  in  such  examina- 
tions, when  the  results  were,  that  Mosbeim's  statements  needed 
no  correction,  or  at  least  that  no  palpable  errors  were  discovered, 
in  them  ;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  allow  him  to 
express  his  own  views,  without  note  or  comment.  But  in  many 
instances,  the  translator  supposed  that  he  discovered  mistakes  or 
defects  in  his  author,  which  called  for  animadversion.  In  these 
cases,  he  has  given  in  the  form  of  notes  such  statements  and  criti* 
cisms,  as  he  deemed  necessary.  Numerous  other  instances  oc- 
curred, in  which  Mosheim  was  found  to  differ  from  other  standard 
writers,  or  to  have  simply  omitted  what  the  translator  or  others 
deemed  worth  inserting ;  and  in  such  cases  the  opinions  or  state- 
ments of  other  writers  have  been  given,  that  the  reader  might  be 
able  to  compare  them,  and  the  omitted  matter  has  been  supplied. 
In  the  history  of  the  primitive  churchy  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
the  translator  deemed  almost  every  thing  interesting,  which  can 
be  learned  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Accordingly,  his  notes 
and  animadversions  here,  are  more  frequent  and  minute,  than  in 
the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work. — ^In  regard  to  what  are  called 
the  fathers f  especially  those  of  the  four  first  centuries,  and  like- 
wise the  leading  men  in  the  church  in  all  ages,  he  has  deemed  it 
proper  greatly  to  enlarge  the  account  given  by  Mosheim  ;  not  so 
much  by  minutely  tracing  the  history  of  their  private  lives,  as  by 
more  fully  stating  their  public  characters  and  acts,  and  mentioning 
such  of  their  works  as  have  come  down  to  us.  In  no  one  res- 
pect, has  the  history  been  more  enlarged,  than  in  this.  Through 
all  the  ages  down  to  the  reformation,  the  eminent  men,  whom  Mo- 
sheim thought  proper  to  name  particularly,  have  each  a  distinct 
note  assigned  them,  containing  all  of  much  importance  which  can 
be  said  of  them  :  and  in  each  century,  at  the  close  of  Mosheim's 
list  of  eminent  men,  nearly  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  those  omit- 
ted by  him,  is  subjoined,  with  brief  notices  of  the  most  material 
things  known  concerning  them. — On  the  controversies  and  dis- 
putes among  christians,  especiallv  such  as  related  to  religious  doc^ 
trinesy  much  and  critical  attention  has  been  bestowed.  So  also 
the  reputed  heresies^  and  the  different  sects  of  professed  chris- 
tians, which  Mosheim  had  treated  with  great  fulness  and  ability, 
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have  been  carefully  re-examined,  and  subjected  to  critical  re- 
marks. Here  great  use  has  l)een  made  of  the  writers  who  suc- 
ceeded Mosheim  ;  and  particularly,  the  younger  Walch. — ^The 
propagation  of  Christianity,  especially  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  middle  ages,  and  among  the  Asiatics  by  the  Nesto- 
rians,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent,  and  sometimes  long  notes. — 
The  origin  and  history  of  the  rejformation,  particularly  in  countries 
not  of  the  Augsburg  confession  ;  also  the  contests  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  and  the  histoiy  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  churches,  and  of  the  English  dissenters ; 
have  received  particular  attention :  and  the  occasional  mistakes 
of  Mosheim,  have  been  carefully  pointed  out.  Yet  the  enlarge- 
ments of  the  history  since  the  times  of  Luther,  and  particularly 
during  the  17th  century,  have  been  the  less  considerable,  be- 
cause there  was  danger  of  swelling  the  third  volume  to  a  dispro- 
portionate size,  and  because  another  opportunity  is  anticipated 
for  supplying  these  omissions. 

These  remarks  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extensive  additions 
to  the  original  by  way  of  notes.  All  additions  to  the  work  are 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  original,  by  being  inclosed  in  brack- 
ets. They  are  also  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  the  persons, 
responsible  for  their  truth  and  correctness.  What  the  translator 
gives  as  his  own,  he  subscribes  with  a  Tr,  When  he  borrows  from 
others,  which  he  has  done  very  largely,  he  either  explicithr  states 
what  is  borrowed,  and  from  whom,  or  subjoins  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor. Thus  several  notes  are  borrowed  directly  from  Maclaine  : 
and  these  are  not  only  marked  as  quotations,  but  they  have  the 
signature  Macl^  annexed.  A  few  others  are  translated  from  von 
EinenCs  Mosheim ;  and  these  have  the  signature  von  Ein.  affixed. 
But  the  learned  and  judicious  Schlegel  has  been  taxed  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  contributions.  Throughout  the  work,  his 
notes  occur,  translated  from  the  German,  and  with  the  signature 
SM.  annexed. 

Tlie  work  is  now  divided — ^perhaps  for  the  first  time — into 
three  volumes,  of  nearly  equal  size,  each  embracing  a  grand  and 
distinct  period  of  church  history,  strongly  marked  with  its  own 
peculiar  characteristics ;  and  being  furnished  with  a  separate  in- 
dex, each  volume  is  a  complete  and  independent  work  of  itself. 

A  continuation  of  the  history  to  the  present  time,  is  deemed  so 
important,  that  tlie  translator  intends,  if  his  life  and  health  are 
spared,  to  attempt  a  compilation  of  this  sort,  as  soon  as  the  print- 
ing of  these  volumes  shall  be  completed. 

New  Haven,  February  22,  1832. 
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Mt  Institutes  of  Christian  History  (1)  having  been  long  out 
of  print,  the  worthy  person  at  whose  expense  they  were  pubhshed, 
has  often  requested  me  to  give  a  new  edition  of  them,  somewhat 
improved  and  enlarged.  This  request,  I  for  many  years  resisted ; 
for  I  was  reluctant  to  suspend  other  works,  then  on  my  hands, 
which  I  deemed  more  important;  besides,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  shrunk  from  the  task  of  correcting  and  enlarging  a  book, 
which  needed  so  much  amendment.     The  importunities  of  the 

Eublisher,  however,  and  of  other  friends  who  joined  with  him,  at 
mgth  overcame  my  tardiness :  and  now,  after  the  leisure  hours 
of  two  years  have  been  spent  on  the  work,  it  is  brought  U>  a  close ; 
*    and  these  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History  now  make  their 
ll  appearance,  not  only  in  a  new  form  and  dress,  but  so  materially 

^  changed,  as  to  be  almost  entirely  a  new  work. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  under  certain  heads,  which  I 

,  had  before  deemed  the  best  form  for  the  learner,  is  still  retained ; 

for  notwithstanding  weighty  reasons  have  occurred  to  my  mind  for 

J  referring  a  continuous  and  unbroken  narration,  I  have  chos^i  to 
)lIow  the  judgment  of  those  excellent  men,  whom  experience  has 
led  to  preter  die  former  method.  And  indeed,  a  litde  reflection 
must  convince  us,  that  whoever  would  embrace  in  a  single  book 
all  the  facts  and  observations  necessary  to  a  full  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  the  church  in  every  age  of  it,  must  of  course  adopt 
some  classifiation  and  distribution  of  those  facts ;  and  as  such  was 
the  design  of  the  following  work,  I  have  left -its  primitive  form  un- 
I  changed,  and  have  directed  my  attention  solely  to  the  correction, 

I  improvement,  and  enlargement  of  the  work,  so  as  to  render  it  a 

I  more  useful  book. 

My  principal  care  has  been,  to  impart  fidelity  and  authority  to 
the  narration.     For  this  purpose,  I  have  gone  to  the  primary 

(1)  [A  work  in  2  vols.  12mo.   first  published  in  1737—41  ;  and   afterwards 
abrid^  by  J.  P.  MiVcr,  in  1  vol.  12nio.  Hamb.  1752.     TV.] 
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sources  of  information,  such  as  tlie  best  writers  of  all  ages,  who 
lived  in  or  near  the  times  they  describe ;  and  have  consulted  them 
with  attention  ;  and  have  transcribed  from  them,  whenever  they 
were  sufficiently  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  nervous. 
It  is  often  the  case,  that  those  who  write  summaries  of  history, 
only  abridge  the  more  volumipous  historians :  and  this  method, 
I  myself  before  pursued,  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  such  a 
procedure,  though  sometimes  justifiable,  and  not  to  be  wholly  con- 
demned, is  attended  with  this  evil,  that  it  perpetuates  the  mistakes, 
which  are  apt  to  abound  in  very  large  and  voluminous  works ;  by 
causing  them  to  pass  from  a  single  book  into  numerous  others.  I 
had  long  been  apprised  of  this  danger ;  but  I  felt  it,  with  no  little 
mortification,  when  I  brought  the  fight  of  testimony  from  the  best 
authorities,  to  shine  on  the  pages  of  my  own  work.  I  now  per- 
ceived, that  writers  preeminent  for  their  diligence  and  fidelity,  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted  ^  and  found  that,  I  had  abundant  occasion 
for  adding,  expunging,  changing,  and  correcting,  in  every  part  of 
my  book.  In  performing  this  task,  I  know  that  I  have  not  been 
wanting  in  patience  and  industry,  or  in  watchfulness  and  care; 
but  whether  these  have  secured  me  against  all  mistakes,  which  is 
confessedly  of  no  easy  accomplishment,  I  leave  them  to  judge 
who  are  best  informed  in  ecclesiastical  afikirs.  To  aid  persons 
disposed  to  institute  such  inquiries,  I  have,  in  general,  made  dis* 
tinct  reference  to  my  authorities ;  and  if  I  have  perverted  their 
testinKMiy,  either  by  misstatement  or  misapplication,  I  confess  my* 
self  to  be  less  excusable  than  other  transgressors  in  this  way,  be- 
cause I  had  before  me  all  the  authors  whom  I  quote,  and  I  turned 
them  over,  and  read  and  compared  them  with  each  other,  being 
resolved  to  follow  solely  their  guidance. 

This  desire,  to  render  my  history  as  authentic  and  correct  as  the 
best  authorities  would  permit  and  require,  has  caused  many  and 
various  changes  and  additions,  throughout  the  work :  but  in  no 
part  of  it  are  the  alterations  greater,  or  more  noticeable,  than  in 
the  Third  Book,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
e^eciaUy  the  Latin  or  western  church,  from  the  time  of  Charle* 
ihagne  to  the  reformation  by  Luther.  This  period  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  though  it  embraces  great  events,  and  is  very  impor- 
tant on  account  of  thelight  it  casts  on  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
present  civil  and  religious  state  of  Europe,  thereby  enabling  us 
correctly  to  estimate  and  judge  of  many  things  that  occur  in  our 
own  times,  has  not  hitherto  been  treated  with  the  same  neatness, 
perspicuity,  and  solidity,  as  the  other  parts  of  church  history. 
Here  the  number  of  original  writers,  is  great :  yet  few  of  them  are 
in  common  use,  or  are  of  easy*  acquisition :  they  all  frighten  us, 
either  with  their  bulk,  the  barbarity  of  their  style,  or  their  excessive 
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price :  not  a  few  of  them,  either  knowinglyy  or  igiiorantly,  cor> 
nipt  the  truth ;  or  at  !eaf^  obscure  it  by  their  ignorance   aiid 
undcilfuhiess :    and    some  of   them   have   not  yet  been   pub* 
lished.     It  is  not  strange  therefore,  that   many  things   in  this 
part  of  ecclesiastical  history  should  be  either  passed  over  in 
sdlejice,  or  be  less  happily  stated  and  explained,  even  by  the  most 
laborious  and  learned  authors.     Among  these,  the  ecclesiastical 
amtalists,  and  the  historians  of  the  monastic  sects,  so  famous  in  the 
Roman  church,  as   BaranitUy   Raynald^  Bzoviu$f   ManriqutZy 
Waddif^y  and  others,  though  richly  supplied  with  ancient  manu^ 
scripts  and  records,  have  often  committed  more  faults,  and  fallen 
into  greater  mistakes,  than  writers  far  inferior  to  them  in  learning, 
reputation,  and  means  of  information.     Having  therefore  bestow- 
ed much  attenticMi,  diHing  many  years,  on  the  history  of  the 
church  from  the  eighth  century  onwards,  and  believing  that  1  had 
obtained,  bom  works  published  or  still  in  manuscript,  a  better  and 
more  correct  knowledge'  of  many  events,  than  is  given  in  the  com- 
ttion  accounts  of  those  times ;  I  conceived,  that  I  might  do  service 
to  die  cause  of  ecdesiasticid  history,  by  exhibiting  to  the  world 
some  of  Ae  results  of  my  investications;     and  that,  by  throwing 
some  fight  on  the  obscure  period  of  the  mMldle  ages,  I  might  excite 
men  of  talents  and  industry  to  pursue  the  same 'object,  and  thus  to 
perfect  the  history  of  the  Latin  church.     I  persuade  myself,  that 
I  have  brought  forward  some  things  which  are  new,  or  before  little 
known ;  that  other  things,  which  had  been  stated  incorrectly  or 
obscurely,  I  have  here  exhibited  with  clearness,  and  traced  back 
to  the  prc^per  authorities ;  and— claiming  the  indulgence  allowed 
an  old  man,  to  boast  a  litde^-that  some  things,  which  were  accred- 
ited fables,  I  have  now  exploded.     Whether  I  deceive  myself,  in 
aU  ttus,  or  not,  the  discerning  reader  may  ascertain,  by  examining, 
and  comparbg  with  the  common  accounts,  what  I  have  here  said 
respecting  Ckmstantine's  donation,  the  Cathari  and  Albigenses, 
the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  the  Brethren  and   Sisters  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  (that  pest  to  many  parta  of  Europe  during  four  cen- 
turies,) and  of  the  Fratricelli  [or  Little  Brethren,]  the  controver- 
sies between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Roman  pontifl^,  the  histoiy 
of  Berengarius  and  of  the  Lollards,  and  several  other  subjects. 

If,  in  these  enlargements  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  while 
ghring  views  either  partially  or  wholly  new,  I  had  used  the  same 
brevity,  as  on  the  subjects  well  ^stated  and  explained  by  many  be-. 
fore  me,  I  should  neidier  have  satisfied  the  inquisitive  reader,  nor 
have  done  justice  to  myself.  For  many  would  have  regarded  me^ 
as  a  writer  of  fables;  and  their  conceptions  on  these  subjects, 
would  have  been  indistindt,  useless,  and  fallacious.  Therefore,  when 
1  have  departed  widely  from  the  common  statements,  or  advanced 
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apparent  novelties,  I  have  not  only  aimed  to  be  veiy  explicit,  but 
in  order  to  give  credibility  to  my  narration,  have  gone  into  more 
ample  disquisitions,  and  citations  of  authorities ;  because  full  state* 
ments  and  demonstrations,  though  out  of  place  in  an  epitome  of 
history,  were  here  indispensable. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  for  changing  materially  the  charac- 
ter and  swelling  the  size  of  my  book,  another  occurred,  soon  dfiter 
I  commenced  its  revision.     I  had  before  designed  my  work,  espe^ 
cially,  f(N:  lecturers  on  church  history ;  who*  need  a  compendious 
text  for  the  basis  of  their  instructions;  and  had  therefore  only 
touched  upon  many  things,  which  I  supposed  would  be  dilated 
and  explamed  more  fully  by  the  lecturer.     But  when  I  began  to 
revise  and  correct  the  work  for  a  new  edition,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  many,  and  better  subserve  the 
cause  of  sacred  learning,  if  the  book  were  adapted,  not  merely  to 
the  convenience  of  lectiurers,  but  also  to  the  wants  of  those,  who 
attempt,  without  a  teacher,  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history.     As  soon  as  this  thought  occurred,  my  views  were 
changed ;  and  I  began  at  once  to  supply  omissicHis,  to  explain 
more  at  large  what  was  obscure,   and  to  give  precision  and  dis- 
tmctness  to  the  whole  narration.   And  hence  it  is,  that  in  describing 
the  calamities  in  which  the  christians  of  the  first  ages  were  in- 
volved, more  pains  are  taken,  than  is  commonly  done,  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  truth ;  and  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  sects 
which  disturbed  the  church,  great  accuracy  is  attempted ;  so,  like- 
wise, the  innovations  in  religion,  devised  by  those  who  love  new 
things,  are  calmly  and  candidly  described,  with  all  possible  fideli* 
ty;  and  religious  contests  and  disputes  are  more  clearly  stated, 
and  the  arguments  more  careAiUy  weighed,  than  before ;  and  the 
history  of  £e  Roman  pontic  after  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  their 
wars,  and  their  various  enterprises,  have  received  more  careful 
attention.     I  mention  these  onty  as  specimens  of  what  has  been 
attempted,  for  the  advantage  of  those,  who  cannot  pursue  a  regu- 
lar course  of  church  history,  irom  their  want  of  books  or  leisure, 
and  yet  wish  to  obtain  clear  and  correct  views  of  the  principal 
facts  and  transactions.     The  book  may  be  safely  trusted,  for  the 
most  part,  by  such  readers ;  and  it  wiU  afford  them  as  much 
knowledge,  as  will  satisfy  one  that  reads  only  for  practical  pur- 
poses ;  and  besides,  will  direct  to  the  authors,  from  whom  more 
full  information  may  be  obtained. 

It  would  be  folly,  and  betray  ignorance  of  human  imperfection, 
if  I  should  suppQse  that,  no  errors  could  be  detected  ;  and  that  no- 
thing needed  correction,  in  all  the  details  of  so  large  a  history :  yet 
conscious  of  my  own  integrity  and  good  faith,  and  of  the  pains  I 
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have  taken  to  avoid  mistake^  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  I  have  rarely 
so  failed,  that  serions  evils  will  result  from  my  errors. 

I  could  add  some  other  prefatory  remarks,  which  would  per- 
haps not  he  useless ;  hut  nothing  more  need  be  added,  to  enable 
those  to  judge  correctly  of  the  present  work,  who  will  be  candid 
and  bgenuous,  and  who  are  competent  judges  in  such  matters.  I 
therefore  conclude,  by  offering  the  just  tribute  of  my  gratitude  to 
Ahnighty  €rod,  who  has  given  me  strength,  amidst  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  the  pressure  of  other  labors  and  cares,  to  surmount  the 
(UGculties,  and  bear  the  fatigue,  of  completing  the  work  now  given 
to  the. public. 

Gottingeny  March  23,  1755. 
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§  1.  EecitiBiaBtical  History  defined. — §  2.  Its  divisions. — {  3.  The  external  his- 
tory of  the  church. — 6  4.  Which  treats  of  the  prosperous. — §  5.  and  the  ad- 
verw  events. — §  6.  The  iiftemal  history. — §  7.  Wnich  treats  of  (I)  Minis- 
tew.— §  8,  9.  (II)  Doctrines.— §  10.  (ftl)  Worship.— |  11.  (IV.)  Heresies. 
— §  12.  Events  must  be  traced  to  their  causes. — §  13.  Means  of  discovering 
these  causes,  general— ^S  14.-  and  particular ;  in  the  external — §.  15.  and  in- 
ternal history. — §  16.  The  sources  of  ecclesiastical  history.  §  17  Qualities 
of  the  Mstonan. — §  18.  He  must  be  free  from  all  prejudices.-^|  19.  Faults  of 
historians. — S  20.  Uses  of  ecclesiastica]  history*,  general — §  21.  and  special. 
— §  22,  23.  Method  in  ecclesiastical  history;  division  into  periods — §  24. 
IKstribntion  under  heads. 

^  1.  The  Ecclttiatiital  History  of  the  AVto  ZHmensation 
is  a  clear  and  faithful  narrative  of  tqe  external  condition  and 
of  the  internal  state  and  transactions  of  that  body  of  men,  who 
have  borne  the  name  of  christians;  and  in  which,  events  are 
so  traced  to  their  causes,  that  the  providence  of  God  may  be  seen 
ID  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  church,  and  the  read- 
er's piety,  no  less  than  his  intelligence,  be  advanced  by  the  pe-- 
nisal. 

^2.  The  best  form  of  such  a  history,  seems  to  be  that,  which 
considers  the  whole  body  of  christians,  as  constituting  2l  society  or 
eommumty,  subjected  to  lawfiil  auth^ty,  and  governed  by  cer- 
tain laws  and  institutions.  To  such  a  comihunity,  many  external 
events  must  happen,  which  will  be  favorable  to  its  interests,  or  ad- 
verse to  them :  and,  since  nothing  Iniman  is  stable  and  uniform^ 
many  things  will  occur,  in  the  bosom  of  such  OHnmunity,  tending 
to  change  its  character.  Hence  its  history  may^  very  suitably,  bo 
divided  into  its  external  and  its  en^^mo/ history.  In  this  manner,, 
the  history  of  the  christian  community,  in  order  to  its  embracing 
all  the  details,  and  promoting  the  greatest  usefulness,  should  be 
divided. 

%  3.  The  external  history  of  christians,  or  of  the  christian 
community,  is  properly  called  the  history  of  the  church :  and  em- 
braces all  the  occurrences  and  changes,  which  have  visibly  be- 
fallen this  sacred  society.  And  as  all  communities  are  sometimes 
pro^rous,  and  sometimes  meet  with  adversity,  such  also  has 
been  the  lot  of  christians.  Hence,  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  fitly  divided  into  an  account  of  the  prosperous^  and  of  the 
caiamitous^  events  which  christians  have  experienced. 
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§  4.  The  prosperovA  events,  or  those  tending  to  tlie  advance- 
ment and  progress  of  the  christian  interest,  proceeded  cither  from 
the  heads  and  leaders,  or  from  the  subordinate  members,  of  this 
community.  Its  heads  and  leaders  were,  either  public  characters, 
such  as  kings,  magistrates,  and  sovereign  pontifis ;  or  private  in- 
dividuals, the  doctors,  the  learned  and  infiuencial  men.  Both 
classes  have  contributed  much,  in  all  ages,  to  the  increase  of  the 
church.  Men  in  power,  by  their  authority,  laws,  beneficence,  and 
even  by  their  arms,  have  contributed  to  establish  and  enlarge  the 
church.  And  the  doctors  and  men  of  Learning,  of  genius,  and 
eminent  piety,  by  their  vigorous  and  noble  efforts,  their  travels, 
their  writings,  and  their  munifioen6e,  have  successfully  recom- 
mended the  religion  of  Christ,  to  those  ignorant  of  it.  And  com- 
mon christians,  by  their  faith,  their  constancy,  their  piety,  their  • 
love  to  (rod  and  men,  have  induced  many  fo  become  christians. 

§  5.  The  calamitous  events,  which  have  befallen  the  church, 
arose  either  from  the  fault  of  christians,  or  from  the  malice  and 
stratagems  of  their  adversaries.  There  is  abundant  evidence, 
that  christians  theniselves,  and  especially  those  who  presided  in 
the  church,  have  brought  much  evil  upon  the  body,  by  their  neg- 
ligence, their  unholy  lives,  and  their  strifes  and  contentions.  The 
enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  also,  either  pvblicy  or  private 
men.  PMic  enemies,  namely  kings  and  magistrates,  by  their 
laws  and  penalties,  obstructed  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Pri- 
vate men,  the  philosophers,  the  idol-wcnrshippers,  and  the  despisers 
of  all  religion,  assailed  the  church  with  false  accusations,  stcata- 
gems,  and  hostile  writincs. 

^  6.  The  internal  htstary  of  the  christian  church,  treats  of 
the  changes,  to  which  the  church  in  every  age  has  been*  exposed, 
in  regard  to  its  distinguishing  characteristics  as  a  religious  society. 
It  may,  not  unsuitabty,  be  called  the  history  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion.  The  causes  of  these  internal  changes  are  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  rulers  of  the  church.  These  often  explained  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  to  suit  their  own  fancy  or 
convenience.  And  as  some  acquiesced  and  were  submissive, 
and  others  not  unfrequently  resisted,  insurrections  and  internal 
wars  were  the  consequence.  To  all  these  subjects,*  the  intelli- 
gent ecclesiastical  historian  must  direct  his  attention. 

^  7.  The  first  subject,  in  the  internal  history  of  the  church,  is 
the  history  of  its  rtUerSy  and  of  its  government.  Originally  tlie 
teachers  and  the  people,  conjointly,  administered  the  affiurs  of  the 
church.  But  these  teachers,  in  process  of  time,  assumed  a  loftier 
spirit,  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  claimed 
sovereign  power,  both  in  sacred  and  secular  affairs.  At  last, 
things  gradually,  came  to  this,  that  one  person  held  supreme  power 
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over  the  whole  church ;  or  at  least,  affected  to  hold  it. — ^Axnong 
these  governors  and  guides  of  the  church,  some  obtained  by 
their  writings  preeminent  fame  and  influence;  and  as  these 
were  by  after  ages  regarded  as  oracles,  and  blindly  followed, 
they  ought  to  rank  among  the  governors  of  the  church,  whether 
they  held  offices  in  it  or  not. 

§  8.  The  history  of  the  laws  by  which  this  religious  society 
was  governed,  naturally  follows  the  history  of  its  ministers.  The 
laws  peculiar  to  the  christian  community,  are  of  two  kinds. 
Some  are  divine^  proceeding  from  (jod  himself:  these  are  written, 
in  those  books  which  christians,  very  properly,  believe  to  be  di- 
vinely inspired.  Others  are  human;  or  are  enactments  of  the 
rulers  of  the  community.  The  former  are  usually  called  doc- 
trines ;  and  are  divided  into  two  species,  namely,  doctrines  of 
faithf  which  are  addressed  to  the  understanding ;  and  moral  doC' 
trinesj  which  address  the  heart  or  will* 

^  9.  In  die  history  of  these  laws  or  doctrines^  it  should  be  our 
first  enquiry,  in  what  estimation  has  the  sacred  volume  been  held 
from  age  to  age,  and  how  was  it  interpreted  ?  For  in  every  period,  the 
state  of  religion  among  christians  has  depended  on  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  sacred  volume,  and  on  the  manner  of  expounding  it. 
We  should  next  inquire,  how  these  divine  instructions  and  laws 
were  treated ;  in  what  manner  they  were  inculcated  and  explain- 
ed, defended  against  gainsayers,  or  debased  and  corrupted.     The 
last  inquiry  is,  how  far  christians  ^ere   obedient  to  these  divine 
laws,  or  how  they  lived ;  od^  what  measures  were  taken  by  the 
rulers  of  the  church,  to  r^^atrain  the  Ucentiousness  of  transgressors. 
§  10.  The  h**^^^  laws  of  which  we  speak,  are  prescriptions 
relating  *^  ^^  external  worship  of  God,  or  religious  ritse,  wheth- 
pi>  uenved  from  custom,  or  from  positive  enactment.     Rites  either 
directly  appertain  to  reUgion,  or  indirectly  refer  to  it.     The  for- 
mer embrace  the  whole  exterior  of  rehgious  worship,  both  public 
and  private.     The  latter,  include  every  thing,  except  direct  wor- 
ship, that  is  accounted  religious  and  proper.     This  part  of  reli- 
gious  history  is  very  extensive;   partly  from  the  variety,  and 
partly  from  the  frequent   changes,   in   ceremonies.     A  concise 
history  can,  therefore,  only  touch  upon  it,  without  descending  in- 
to deuuls* 

§  11.  As  in  civil  republics,  wars  and  insurrections  sometimes 
brc^  out ;  so  in  the  christian  republic  serious  commotions  have 
often  arisen,  on  account  of  l)oth  doctrines  and  rites.  The  leaders 
and  authors  of  these  seditions,  are  called  heretics;  and  the  opin- 
ions for  which  they  separated  from  other  christians,  are  called 
heresies.  The  history  of  these  conunotions  or  heresies,  should 
be  full  and  precise.  This  labor,  if  wisely  expended,  and  with 
Vol.  I.  3 
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impartiality,  will  well  repay  the  toil :  but  it  is  arduous  and  dilficulti 
For  the  leaders  of  these  parties  have  been  treated  with  much  in- 
justice ;  and  their  doctrines  are  misrepresented  :  nor  is  it  easy  to 
come  at  the  truth,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  darkness ;  smce  most 
of  the  writings  of  those  called  heretics^  are  now  lost.  Those  there- 
fore who  approach  this  part  of  church  history,  should  exclude 
every  thing  invidious  from  the  name  heretic :  and  should  con- 
sider it  as  used  in  its  more  general  sense,  to  denote  those  who 
were  the  occasion,  whether  fcrjr  their  own  or  others'  fault,  of  divis- 
ions and  contests  among  christians. 

§  12.  In  treating  of  both  the  external  and  the  internal  history  of 
the  church,  the  writer  who  would  be  useful,  must  trace  events  to 
their  causes;  that  is,  he  must  tell  us,  not  only  what  happened, but 
likewise  how  and  why.     He  who  narrates  the  naked  facts,  only 
enriches  our  memory  and  amuses  us ;  but  he  who  at  die  same 
time,  states  the  operative  causes  of  events,  profits  us ;  •  for  he  both 
strengthens  our  judgment,  and  increases  our  wisdom.     Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  caution  is  here  necessary,  lest  we  fabricate 
causes,  and  pabn  our  own  waking  dreams  upon  men  long  since  dead. 
§  13.  In  exploring  the  causes  of  events,  besides  access  to  an- 
cient testimony  dud  the  history  of  the  timesy  a  good  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  requisite.     The  historian  who  understands  the 
human  character,  the  propensities  and  powers,  the  passions  and 
weaknesses  of  man,  will  readUy  discover  the  causes  of  many  things 
attempted  or  done  in  former  timba,     pfo  less  importtmt  is  it,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  education  and  tftt>  opinions  of  the  persons  we 
treat  of;  for  men  commonly  regard  as  pfuwTforthy  and  correct, 
whatever  accords  with  the  views  and  practices  or  ^SLe^i^  ancestors 
and  their  own  sect. 

§  14.  To  explore  causes,  in  the  external  history,  a  historian 
should  consider  the  civil  state  of  the  cotmtries  in  which  the  chris- 
tian religion  was  either  approved  or  rejected ;  and  also  their  re- 
ligious  state,  that  is,  tlte  (pinions  of  the  people  concerning  tile 
Deity  and*  divine  worship.  For,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  deuer- 
mine,  why  the  church  was  now  prosperous,  and  now  in  trouble,  if 
we  know  what  was  the  form  of  government,  what  the  character  of 
the  rulers,  and  what  the  prevailmg  religion  at  the  time. 

^  15.  To  dispel  obscurities  in  the  internal  history,  nothing  is 
more  conducive,  than  a  knowledge  of  die  history  of  learning, 
and  especially  of  philosophy.  For,  most  unfortunatety,  human 
learning  or  philosophy,  has,  m  every  aee,  been  allowed  more  influ- 
ence in  regard  to  revealed  religion,  man  was  proper,  considering 
the  nature  of  die  two  things.  Also  a  good  knowledge  of  die  civil 
government,  and  of  the  ancient  superstitions  of  different  countries, 
IS  useful  to  the  same  end.     For,  tnrough  the  prudence,  or  rather. 
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the  indiscfetioB  of  the  presiding  autboritiesy  many  parts  of  Ae  dis- 
cipline and  worship  of  the  church,  have  been  shiq[)ed  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ancient  reli^ons ;  and  no  little  deference  has  been 
paid  to  the  pleasure  of  sovereigns^  and  to  human  laws,  in  regulatij^g 
the  church  of  God. 

§  16.  From  what  #attrc6«,  all  thb  knowledge  must  be  drawOf 
is  quite  obvious;  namely,  from  the  writes  of  every  age,  who  have 
treated  of  christian  a&irs;  and  egipecialij  from  diose  contempo- 
rary with  the  events;  for  testimony  or  authority  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  history.  Yet  we  ought  not  to  disregard  those  who,  from  the 
original  writecis,  have  compiled  histories  and  annab.  For,  to  re- 
fuse proffered  assistance,  €md  despise  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  attempted  before  us,  to  thrpw  light  on  obscure  subjects,  is 
mere  folly.(l) 

^  17.  From  all  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  good  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  must  have 
tio  moderate  acquaintance  with  human  affairs  in  general;  his 
learning  must  be  extensive,  his  mind  sagacious  and  accustomed  to 
reason,  his  meooory  faithful,  and  his  judgment  sound  and  matu* 
red  by  long  exercise.  In  his  disposition  and  temperament,  he 
must  be  patient  of  labor,  persevering,  inflexible  in  his  love  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  free  from  every  prejudice. 

^18.  Persons  who  attempt  this  species  of  writing,  are  liable  to 
prejudice,  especially  from  tbree  sources;  namely,  timesy persorUf 
and  cptniom.  First,  the  timet  in  which  we  live,  often  have  such  as- 
cendency over  us,  diat,  we  judge  of  past  ages  by  our  own ;  we 
conclude,  that,  because  a  particular  thing  neith^  does  nor  can 
take  place  in  our  age,  therefore  it  neither  did  nor  could  take  place 
in  former  times.  Secondly,  the  penons  with  whose  testimony 
we  are  concerned,  especially  if  for  ages  they  have  been  higlily  re- 
vered for  their  holiness  or  their  virtues,  acquire  such  an  authority 
with  us,  as  dazzles  and  deceives  us.  And  thirdly,  our  partialities 
for  those  opinions  and  doctrines,  which  we  ourselves  embrace, 
often  so  fetter  our  minds,  that,  we  unconsciously  pervert  the  truth, 
in  regard  to  facts*  Now,  from  this  triple  bondage,  the  mind 
must^  as  far  as  possible,  be  set  free. 

(1)  To  acquaint  us  with  dU  Hie  writers  on  ecclesinstical  historjr,  wv»  tlte  pro* 
ftoBcd  object  of  Seo.  WaUh.  Sluterus  in  his  Propylsiim  Historic  CIiristiansD, 
Luneb.  1696, 4to.  and  of  Casp.  Sagittarius,  Introductio  ad  Historinni  Ecclcs. 
fliagolawpie  ejus  partes;  especially  vol.  let.  [3  vol.  4to.  Jena,  1604,  1718.  A 
good  account  of  the  moat  important  writors,  is  fliven  by  G.  J.  PUivrk,  Intro« 
auction  to  theological  eciencc,  (in  German,)  vm.  2d. — -By  J.  Ji.  Al}sseit  and 
C.  J".  L.  SifmoHj  Guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  bert  works  in  everv  bninch  of  the- 
ologj,  (in  German,)  2  vol.  8vo.  2d  Sd.  L<?ipz.  1800-13.     ValuaJife  notices  of  the 

Srineipal  writers,  aro  to  be  found  in  J.  G.  Walch,  Biblotheca  thooJ.  ^electa,  tnmo 
do.  and  in  liie  Historia  Eccles.  Novi  Test.    Also  in  the  (Gorman)  Church  Hintory 
of  y.  M.  Sekrbekh,  vol.  1st.  Introd.  Pt.  III.     Tr.] 
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§  19.  But  from  this  rmle,  and  from  others  equally  obvious  and 
important,  how  widely  ecclesiastical  historians  have  departed,  in 
all  ages,  is  too  well  known.     For,  not  to  mention  the  many,  who 
think  themselves  great  historians,  if  they  have  a  good  memory ; 
and  to  pass  by  those,  also,  who  are  governed  more  by  tlieir  private 
interests,  than  by  the  love  of  truth ;  there  are  very  few  writers, 
whom,  neither  the  sect  to  which  they  belong,  nor  the  venerated 
names  of  some  ancient  authorsj  nor  the  influence  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  can  disarm,  and  divert  from  the  trutli.     In  the 
present  age,  more   especially,  the   spirit  of  the  times  and   the 
prejudice  of  opinions  have  incredible  influence.     Hence  the  fol- 
lowing arguments,  so  often  occurring  in  the  writings  of  learned  men : 
These  art  true  sentiments  ^  ihertfore  we  must  suppose  the  ancient 
christians  embraced  them.     This  is  correct  practice^  according  to 
Chrisfs  precepts ;  therefore^  doubtless^  the  earlier  christians  so 
lived.     This  does  not  now  take  place  ;  therefore  it  did  not^  in  anr 
dent  times. 

^  20.  Ecclesiastical  history,  if  written  by  persons  free  from 
these  and  other  faults,  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  man- 
kind at  large,  but  especially  to  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the 
church.  Whoever  shall  consider  attentively  the  numerous,  the 
varied,  and  threatening  dangers,  which  the  christian  religion  has 
happily  surmounted,  will  doubtless  find  himself  more  established 
in  the  belief  of  this  religion,  and  better  prepared  to  withstand  the 
assaults,  the  oavils,  and  insidious  attacks,  of  the  irreligious  and 
profane.  The  many  illustrious  examples  of  virtue,  with  which 
this  history  abounds,  are  admirably  suited  to  awaken  pious  emo- 
tions, and  to  instil  the  love  of  God  into  lukewarm  minds.  Those 
wonderful  revolutions  and  changes,  which  have  occurred  in  every 
age  of  the  church,  originating  often  from  small  beginnings,  pro- 
claim aloud  the  providence  of  (Jod,  and  the  instability  and  vani- 
ty of  all  human  things.  Nor  is  it  of  small  advantage,  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  numerous  and  absurd  opinions,  superstitions,  and  er- 
rors, which  still  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  christian  world. 
For  such  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  truth,  more 
clearly,  to  prize  it  more,  and  to  defend  it  better.  Of  the  enter- 
tainment, afforded  by  this  and  other  parts  of  church  history,  I  shall 
say  nothing. 

§21.  But  especially,  public  instructors,  and  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, may  from  this  study  derive  great  assistance,  in  acquiring  that 
practical  wisdom,  which  tliey  so  much  need.  Here,  the  numer- 
ous mistakes  of  even  great  men,  warntliem  what  to  shun,  if  they 
would  not  embroil  the  christian  church ;  tliere,  many  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  noble  and  successful  cfTort,  are  patterns  for  their  imita- 
tion.    And  for  combattinp:   errors,  botli  those  inveterate  by  age. 
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and  those  of  more  recent  growth,  nothing,  except  the  holy  scrip- 
tures and  sound  reason,  can  be  compared  with  this  kind  of  his- 
tory. I  pass  over  other  advantages,  which  will  be  found  by  expe- 
rience to  result  from  this  study ;  nor  will  I  mention  its  subservi- 
ency to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  particularly  that  of  juris- 
prudence. 

§  22.  The  two  parts  of  church  history,  the  external  and  the 
internal,  require  a  method  or  ftrangement  of  the  work,  suited 
to  both.  The  external  history,  being  a  long  and  continued  narra- 
tive, extending  through  many  centuries,  requires  a  distribution  in- 
to certain  intervals  of  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  understanding 
and  memory  of  the  reader,  and  the  preservation  of  order.  Va- 
rious divisions  of  time  may  be  adopted.  I  have  preferred  the 
customary  one,  into  centuries,  because  it  is  the  most  approved  of; 
though  it  is  not  free   from  objections. 

§  23.  No  small  part  of  these  objections  however,  will  be  remo- 
ved, if  we  superadd  a  more  general  division  of  time,  or  one  into  long- 
er periods,  bounded  by  certain  great  revolutions  and  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  following 
history  is  divided  into  four  books.  Tihejirst  contains  the  history 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  from  its  commencement,  to  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  Great.  The  second  extends  it  from  Constantine, 
to  Charlemagne.  The  third  continues  it,  to  the  time  when  Lu- 
ther began  the  reformation  in  Germany.  The  fourth  and  last, 
brings  it  down  to  oar  own  times;  [or  rather,  to « the  year  1700; 
with  a  sketch,  merely,  of  the  first  part  of  the  1 8th  centuiy.  2V.] 

^  24.  Moreover  ecclesiastical  history  treats,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  various  distinct,  but  kindred  subjects;  which  may  proper- 
ly be  arranged  under  separate  heads.  Historians  have  aAopted 
difierent  classifications ;  such  as  their  fancies,  or  their  designs  in 
writing,  pointed  out.  The  distribution,  which  we  prefer,  has  been 
already  mdicated,  [m  ^  4 — 11,  of  this  Introduction,]  and  need  not 
here  be  repeated. 
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§  1.  Stite  of  the  Roman  empire.*— §  2.  Its  evils. — §  3.  Its  adrantages. — $  4. 
Then  in  Peace. — §  5.  Other  nations. — §  6-  All  we»e  idolaters. — >§  7.  They 
wonhipped  different  Crods. — §  8.  They  were  tolerant — §  9.  Most  of  their  Godj 
were  deceased  heroes. — §.  10.  Pagan  worship. — §  11.  It  was  confined  to  times 
and  places. — §  12  The  mysteries — §  13.  Paganism  not  the  parent  of  virtue. — 
I  14.  Its  votaries  sunk  in  vice. — §  15.  How  supported  by  the  priests. — §  16. 
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ces.— §  18.  Religions  b^ond  the  Roman  empire  classed. — §  19.  Philosophers 
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^  1.  At  the  dme  when  Grod  became  incarnate,  a  great  part  of 
the  world  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  Their  remoter  provinces, 
they  either  ruled,  by  means  of  temporary  governors  and  presidents 
sent  firom  Rome,  or  suffered  to  live  under  their  own  kings  and 
laws,  subject  to  the  sovereign  control  of  the  Roman  republic. 
The  Senate  and  citizens  of  Rome,  though  not  deprived  of  all 
appearance  of  liberty,,  were  really  under  the  authority  of  one 
man,  Augtutiis;  who  was  clothed  with  the  titles  of  Emperor, 
Pontifex  Maximus,  Censor,  Tribune  of  the  people,  Pro-Consul ; 
in  a  word,  with  every  office  which  conferred  general  power  and 
preeminence  in  the  commonwealth.  (1) 


(1)  See  Aug.  Campiamu  de  Officio  et  potestate  magistratwui  Romanor.  et 
jonsdictioney  Lib.  1.  cap.  1.  §  2,  p.  3  &c.  Geneva,  1725,  4to.  [Memoirs  of  the 
coon  of  Augustus,  by  Tho.   BUuskweUf  vol.  I.   If.  4to.     Edinb.  1753.    Sehl.] 
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§  2.  The  Roman  government,  if  we  regard  only  its  form  and 
laws,  was  sufficiently  mild  and  equitable.  (2)  But  the  iniustice 
and  avarice  of  the  nobles  and  provincial  governors,  the  Roman 
lust  of  conquest  and  dominion,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  publicans 
who  fanned  the  revenues  of  the  state,  (3)  brought  incalculable 
evils  on  the  people.  The  magistrates  and  publicans,  on  the  one 
hand,  fleeced  the  people  of  their  property  5  and  on  the  other,  this 
lust  of  dominion  required  numerous  armies  to  be  raised  in  the 
provinces,  which  was  oppressive  to  them,  and  was  the  occasiim 
of  almost  perpetual  wars  and  insurrections. 

§  3.  Still,  this  widely  extended  dominion  of  one  people,  or 
rather  of  one  man,  was  attended  with  several  advantages.  Firsts 
it  brought  into  union  a  multitude  of  nations,  differing  in  customs 
and  language.  Secondly,  it  gave  freer  access  to  the  remotest  na- 
tions. (4)  Thirdly y  it  gradually  civilized  the  bsorbarous  nations ; 
by  introQucing  among  them  the  Roman  laws  and  customs. 
Fourthly y  it  spread  literature,  the  arts,  and  philosophy,  in  coun- 
tries where  they  were  not  before  cultivated.  All  these  greatly 
aided  the  ambassadors  of  oih-  Lord,  in  fulfilling  their  sacred  com* 
mission.  (6) 

§  4.  At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Roman  empire  was  much  freer 
from  conmiotions,  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  For,  though 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think,  with  Orosius^  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut,  and  the  whole  world  in  profound 
peace ;  ^6)  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  period  when  our 
Saviour  descended  on  earth,  if  compared  with  the  preceding  times, 
was  peculiarly  peaceful.  And  according  to  St.  Paul,  (7^  this 
peace  was  very  necessary  for  those,  whom  Christ  conmiissioned 
to  preach  the  GospeL 

^  5.  Of  the  state  of  thdise  nations  which  lay  without  the  Ro- 
man empire,  historic  records  will  not  ^ow  us  to  give  so  full  an 
account.  Nor  is  it  very  necessary  to  our  purpose.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  know,  that  the  oriental  nations  were  pressed  down  by  a 


in  his 


See  Bir  9V.  MoyU*s  Essay  on  tho  constitution  of  the  Rom.  government, 
posth.  works,  toI.  I.  p.  1—48.  Lond.  1726.  8vo.— Soq».  Majfei  Verona 
illuBtratay  Lib.  II.  p.  65.  {Petri  Giamumef  Histoire  civile  du  royaume  de 
Naples,  vol.  I.  p.  3  ^.     Sefil.] 

(s)  [See  P.  Bumutnny  de  vectigaHbafl  popuK  Romani,  cap.  ix.  p.  15B  4se. 
ScW.] 

(4)  doe  Mc,  BerffieTf  Histoire  des  grands  chemins  de  I'empire  Remain,  S2d 
ed.  Brussels  17^,  fto. — and  Everard  Otto,  de  Tutela  viarum  publicanmiy  Pt. 

n.  p.  314. 

(b)  Origettj  among  others,  acknowledges  this :  lib.  It.  adv.  Celsum^  p.  79.  ed. 
Cantabr.  [See  also  HeUmanUy  Conunent.  de  florente  litterarum  statu  et  habi- 
tu  ad  relig.  Christi  initia.     Schl.] 

rCT)  8ee  Joh.  Mfusoni  Templum  Jani,  Christo  naaoente,  reseratom.    Roterod. 

06.  8vo. 

<7)  See  1  Tim.  it.  1.  Ac. 
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9tem  despotism,  which  their  effeminacy  of  mind  and  hodv,  and 
even  their  religion,  led  them  to  bear  with  patience:  while  the 
more  northern  nations  enjoyed  much  greater  liberty ;  which  was 
protected  by  the  rigor  of  their  climate  and  the  consequent  ener- 
gy of  their  constitutionSi  aided  by  their  mode  of  life  and  theu*  re- 
ligion. (8) 

^  6.  All  these  nations  were  plunged  in  the  grossest  supersd- 
tion.  For,  though  the  idea  of  o^e  supreme  God  was  not  wholly 
extinct,(9)  yet  most  nations,  or  rather  all  except  the  Jews,  sup- 
posed that  each  country  and  province  was  subjected  to  a  set  of 
very  power^  beings,  whom  they  called  gods,  and  whom  the 
people,  in  order  to  live  happily,  must  propitiate  with  various  rites 
and  ceremonies.  These  deities  were  supposed  to  differ  materi- 
ally from  each  other,  in  sex,  power,  nature  and  offices.  Some 
nations  indeed,  went  beyond  o^ers  in  impie^  and  absurdity  of 
worship,  but  all  stood  chargeable  with  irrationality,  and  gross  stu- 
pidity, in  matters  of  religicm. 

^  7.  Thus  every  nation  had  a  class  of  deities  peculiar  to  itself; 
among  which,  one  was  supposed  to  be  preeminent  over  the  rest  and 
was  their  king,  though  subject  himsell  to  the  laws  of /ate,  or  to  an 
eternal  destiny.  For  the  oriental  nfitions  had  not  the  same  gods 
as  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern  nations :  and 
the  Grecian  deities  were  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  wwsbipped  brute  animals,  plants,  and  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art.  (10)  Each  nation  likewise  had  its 
own  method  of  worshipping  and  propitiating  its  gods,  differing 
widely  from  the  rites  of  other  nations.  But,  from  dieir  ignorance 
or  other  causes^  the  Greeks  and  Romans  maintained,  mat  their 
gods  were  universally  worshipped :  and  they  therefore  gave  the 
names  of  their  own  gods  to  the  foreign  deities ;  which  has  caused 
immense  confiision  and  obscurity,  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  re- 

(8)  Seneca^  de  Ira.  Lib.  II.  cap.  16.  Opp.  torn.  I.  p.  36  ed.  Gronovii :  Fere 
itaque impena penes  eosluere  populos,  qui  mitiore  coeio  atuntur :  in  frigora, 
septefttrionemque  vergentibus  immansueta  ingenia  sunt,  ut  ait  pceta,  suoque 
similima  eaio. 

(9)  [See  Christopher  Meinara*  Historia  doctriiUB  de  vero  Deo,  omnium  re- 
nim  auctore  atque  rectore.  2  parta^  Lemgo.  1780.  pp.  548.  12nio.  where,  firom  a 
critical  investigation,  proof  is  adduced,  uiat  the  ancient  pagan  nations  were,  uni- 
▼ersan^r,  ignonnit  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  till  AuautgoraSf 
about  450  years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  otherphilosophers,  cbnceiviMl  that 
the  world  must  have  had  an  intelligent  architect.     7r.] 

(10)  This  was  long  since  remarked  by^  Aihanasius,  Oratio  contra  gentee, 
Opp.  torn.  I.  p.  25.  (see  Ls  CUre,  Am  entica,  Pt.  II.  Sect.  I.  c.  13.  §  11.  and 
Bibliotheque  Choisie,  torn.  VII^p.  84.  W.  WarhurUm**  Divine  legation  of 
Moses  demonstrated,  torn.  11.  p.  23d  &c. — And  respecting  the  Egyptian  gods, 
see  P.  E.  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  iEgyptiorum,  Francf.  ad  Viadr.  1750.  8vo.  F.  S. 
von  Schmidi,  Oposcula,  quibus  res  antique,  preacipue  iEgyptiace  ezplananiar. 
1765. 8vo.    Sehi.] 
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ligicmSy  and  produced  numberless  errors,   in  the  works  of  verjr 
learned  men.(ll) 

§  8.  But  this  variety  of  (Jods  and  religions  in  the  pagan  na- 
tionSjjproduced  no. wars  or  feuds  among  them;  unless,  perhaps, 
the  Egyptians  are  an  exception. (13)  Yet  the  Egyptian  wars, 
waged  to  avenge  their  gods,  cannot  properly  be  called' religious 
wars,  not  being  undertdcen  either  to  propagate  or  to  suj^ress  any 
one  form  of  religion.  Each  nation,  without  concern,  allowed  its 
neighbors  to  enjoy  their  own  views  of  religion,  and  to  worship 
their  own  gods  m  their  own  way.  Nor  need  this  tolerance  greatly 
surprise  us.  (13)  For  they  who  regard  the  world  as  being 
divided,  like  a  great  country,  into  numerous  provinces,  each  suIik 
ject  to  a  distinct  order  of  deities,  cannot  despise  the  gods  of  other 
nations ;  nor  think  of  compelling  all  others  to  pay  worship  to  their 
own  national  gods.  The  Romans,  in  particular,  though  they 
would  not  allow  the  public  religions  to  be  changed  or  multiplied, 
yet  gave  the  citizens  full  liberty,  in  private,  to  observe  foreign  reli- 
gions ;  and  to  hold  meetings  and  feasts,  and  erect  temples  and 
groves,  to  those  foreign  deities  in  whose  worship  there  was  no^ 
diing  inconsistent  with  the  public  safety  and  tlie  existing  laws.  (14) 

§  9.  The  greater  part  of  the  gods  of  all  nations  Were  ancient 
heroes,  famous  for  their  achievements  and  their  worthy  deeds; 
such  as  kings,  generals,  and  founders  of  cities ;  and  Mkewise  (^ 
males  who  were  highly  distinguished  for  their  deeds  and  discov- 
eries, whom  a  grateAil  posterity  had  deified. .  To  these,  some 
added  the  more  splendid  and  useful  objects  in  the  natural  world : 
among  which,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  being  preeminent,  received 
worship  from  nearly  all ;  and  some  were  not  ashamed  to  pay  di- 
vine honors  to  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the 
winds,  and  even  to  diseases,  to  virtues  and  vices,  and  to  aknost 

ril)  [Dr.  MatiaiTge  here  Mibjoins  a  long  note,  asflerting  that  the  gods,  worship* 
pea  in  different  pagan  countries,  were  so  similar,  that  tJiey  might  properly  be 
called  by  the  some  names.  He  therefore  thinks,  Dr.  Mosheim  has  overrated 
the  miochief  done  to  the  history  of  idolatry,  by  tJio  Greek  and  Roman  writers*. 
Bat  there  was,  certainly,  little  resemblance  between  Woden  and  Mercury,  Thor 
and  Jupiter,  Friga  and  Venus ;  or  between  the  Roman  deities  and  Brumha,. 
Viahnoo,  Siyaand  the  other  gods  of  Hindostan.  And  as  the  classic  writers  ^ve 
yery  imperfect  descriptions  of  foreign  deities,  and  leave  us  to  infer  most  of  their 
characteristics  from  the  names  assigned  them,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Mosheim's 
remark  is  perfectly  iust.     Tr.] 

(12)  See  what  Laur.  Pig^twrius  has  collected  on  this  subject,  in  his  Expositio 
mensss  Isiacae,  p.  41  &c. 

(13)  [Though   extolled  by   Sckafisbury,  among  others,   Characteristics   vol. 
II.  p.  1G6.  A.  vol.  III.  p.  60,  86,  87, 154  &c.     SiMA 

(14)  See  Com.  a  BynckershoeckA,  Dissert,  de  cuitu  peregrins^  religionis  apud 
Romanos,  in  his  Opuscula,  L.  Bat.  1719.  4to.     [IVarhirtofCs  Divine  legation  of 
Moses,  vol.  I.  p.  307. — Compare  Z/Cvy,  Hist,  Rom.  I^ib.   zxv.   1.  and  xxxix.  18. 
and  Viaier.  Max.  I.  3.  Schl. — ^ec  also  Jf.  Lardner,  Crcdib.  of  Gospel  hist.  Pt.  1 
B.  I.  c.  8.  §  a-6.  Tr.] 
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every  conceivable  olnect,—- or,  at  least,  to  the  dmties  supposed  to 
preside  over  these  objects.  ( 1 5.) 

^10.  The  wOTship  of  these  deities  consisted  in  numerous  cer* 
emonies,  with  sacrifices,  offerings  and  prayers.  The  ceremonies 
were  for  the  most  part,  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  throughout, 
debasing,  obscene  and  cruel.  The  sacrifices  and  offerings  varied, 
according  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  the  different  gods.(16) 
Most  nations  sacrificed  animals ;  and  not  a  few  of  them,  likewise, 
immolated  human  victims.(17)  Their  prayers  were  truly  in* 
sipid,  and  void  of  piety,  both  in  their  form  and  matter.  (18) 
Chrer  this  whole  worship,  presided,  pontifii,  priests  and  servants 
ai  the  gods,  divided  into  many  classes ;  and  whose  business  it 
was,  to  see  that  the  rites  were  duly  performed.  These  were  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  fiiendship  and  familiar  converse  of  the  gods ; 
and  they  basely  abused  their  authority,  to  impose  on  the  people. 

^11.  The  religious  worship  of  most  nations,  was  confined  to 
certain'  pliu^es  or  temples ;( 19)  and  to  certain  times  or  stated 
days.  In  the  temples,  [md  gioves,]  the  statues  and  images  of 
their  gods  were  located ;  and  these  unages  were  supposed  to  be 
animated,  in  an  inexplicable  manner^  by  the  gods  themselves. 
For,  senseless  as  these  worshippers  of  imaginary  gods  truly  were, 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  accounted  worshippers  of  lifeless  sub- 
stances, brass,  stone  and  wood ;  but  of  a  deity,  which  they  main- 
tained to  be  present  in  the  image,  provided  it  was  consecrated  in 
due  form.(20) 

^12.  Besides  this  conunon  worship,  to  which  all  had  free  ac- 
cess, there  were,  among  both  orientals  and  Greeks,  certain  re- 
condite and  concealed  rites,  called  mysteries;  to  which  very  few 
were  admitted.  Candidates  for  initiation  had  first  to  give  satis- 
factory proof  to  the  hierophants  of  their  good  faith  and  patience, 
by  various  most  troublesome  ceremonies.  When  initiated,  the^ 
could  not  divulge  any  thing  they  bad  seen,  without  exposing  theu* 

(15)  See  the  learned  work  of  O.  J,   Vossius,  dc  Idoloktria;  Lib.  i---iii.  [and 
La  mythologie  et  lea  fiibles  expliqu6es  par  I'bistoire,  par  TAbb^   BanieTj  Paris 
173S — 40.  8  vol.  12mo.  and  Fr.  Creutzers*  Symbolik  u.   Mythologie   der  alten 
Volker,  beaondera  der  Griechen.  Leipz.  u.  Darmst.  1810 — 12.  4  vol.  8yo.   TV.] 

(16)  See  J.  Sauberttisf  de  Sacrificiia  veterum ;  republished  by  T.  Crciuus,  L. 
Bat.  1699.  8vo. 

(17)  See  U.  Cohtmnaj  ad  Fragmenta  Ennii.  p.  29. — and  J.  Saubertus,  de  Sacrifi- 
ciis  Vet.  cap.  xxi.  p.  45d. 

(18)  See  M<Ut.  Browerius  i  Medeeky  de  Adorationibua  veterum  populonun. 
Traj.  1711.  8vo.  [and  Saubertus ^  ubi  supra,  d.  343,  &c.     Schl.'} 

(19)  ["  Some  nations  were  without  temples,  such  as  the  Persians,  Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, and  Britons,  who  performed  their  religious  worship  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
the  shady  retreats  of  <»>nsecrated  groves.^    Mad.} 

(20)  Amobius,  adv.  Gentcs,  Lib.  vi.  p.  ^,  ed.  Heraldi.  Ay^usUnt,  de  CiviUte 
Dei,  Lib.  vii.  c.  33.  Opp.  torn.  vii.  p.  101,  ed.  Benedict.  JidtaUf  Misopogon.  p. 
361,  ed.  Spanlipm. 
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lives  to  iminent  tlange7.^21)  Hence  it  is,  that  the  interior  of 
these  hidden  rites  is,  at  this  day,  little  known.  Yet  we  know,  that 
in  some  of  the  mysteries,  many  things  were  done  which  were  re* 
pugnant  to  modesty  and  decency;  and  in  all  of  th^ooi,  the  dis* 
ceming  might  see,  that  the  deities  there  worshipped,  were  more 
distinguished  for  their  vices,  than  for  their  virtues.(22) 

^13.  The  whole  pagan  system  had  not  the  least  efficacy,  to 
produce  and  clierish  virtuous  emotions  in  the  soul.  For  in  the 
jirst  place^  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom  the  public  homage 
was  paid,  were  patterns,  rather  of  preeminent  vitiosity,  than  of 
virtue«(23)  They  were  considered,  indeed,  as  superior  to 
mortals  in  power,  and  as  exempt  ir<»n  death;  but  in  all 
things  else,  as  on  a  level  with  us.  In  the  next  place;  the  min* 
isters  of  this  religion,  neither  by  precept,  nor  by  example,  exhort«- 
ed  the  people  to  lead  honest  and  virtuous  lives;  but  gave  them  to 
understand,  ^t  all  the  homage  required  of  them  by  the  gods, 
was  comprised  in  the  observance  of  the  traditional  rites  and  cer- 
emiCMues.(24)     And  lastlyy  die  doctrines  inculcated^  respecting 


(21)  See  Jo.  Meurgiu9*  de  Mystenis  £leu0yni»; 
course  on  Liturgies,  §  IV.. 


aad  Dapid   datkson^  Dis- 

(22)  Cifcro,  t^isput.  Tuaculan.  Lib.  i;  cap.  13.*  [and  de  Leg.  cap.  24.  f^arro, 
«itMl  by  Jhtgusthu,  de  Givitate  Dei»  Lib  ir.  cap.  SI.  E/useirius,  Praeparat.  Evan- 
gel, lib.  ii  c.  3.  Scid — See  also  Warinirton^g  Divine  legat.  vol.  1.  Lib.  ii.  sec.  4. 
who  is  confronted  by  J.  LeUmd,  Advantages  and  necessit^r  of  the  Christian  Rev. 
vol.  1.  ch.  8,  9.  p.  lol — l90.-*-C.  Mtmers^  Sber  die  Mysterien  der  Alten  ;  in-  his 
,-.      ,     ... ,.  1     «r  »    ._     jyyg     The  Baron  de  &»7Ue  Croca:,  Me- 

on  secrete  des  anciens  peoples  ikA^.  Pa- 
uber  die  Mysterien  ;  whicn  are  the  2d. 
colIectioA  of  Letters  on  Freemasonry,  Naremb.  1784.  l2mo. — ^It  has  been  main- 
tainedy  that  the  design  of  at  least  some  of  tliose  mysteries^  was,  tn  inculcate  the 
nand  principles  of  natural  religion  j  such  as  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of 
me  soul,  the  imt)ortanco  of  virtue,  &c.  and* to  explain  the  vulgar  polytheism  as 
aymbolical  of  these  great  truths.  But  this  certainly  needs  fa^er  proof.  It  is 
more  probable,  that  the  later  pagan  pbiiosophers^  who  lived  a^r  the  light  of 
Christianity  had  exposed  the  abominations  of  polytheism,  resorted  to  this  subter- 
ibgc,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  character  of  their  predecessors.     TV.] 

(23)  Ovid,  de  Tristibus.  Lib.  ii.  v.  ^  &c. 

etuis  locuA  est  templis  augustior  f  haic  quoque  vitet, 

In  culpam  si  qua  est  ingeniosa  suam. 
Cum  Bteterit  Jovis  cede,  Jovis  succurret  in  sde, 

Qnam  multas  matres  fecerit  ille  Deus. 
Proxima  adoranti  Junonia  templa  subibit, 
Pellicibus  multis  banc  doluisse  Deam. 
Pallade  conspecti,  natum  de  crimine  vtrgo 
Sustulerit  quare  quaeret  Ericl|thonium. 
[Compare  PlalOy  de  Leg.  Lib.  i.  p.  776.  and,  de  Repnbl.  Lib.  ii.  p.  430  &c.  ed. 
Ficini.  fsocratesy  Encom.  Busiridis,  Oratt.  p.  462.  and  Senecay  de  Vita  beata,  cap. 
26.    Schl.] 

(24)  See  J.  BarheyraCf  Pre&ca  to  his  French  tzanalation  of  Pufiendorfs  Law 
of  nature  and  nations.  §  VI.  fYet  there  were  some  intelligent  pagans  who  had 
better  views,  as  Socrates  and  tne  younger  Pliny.  The  latter  in  nis  Panegyric 
on  Trajan,  .-cap.  3.  n.  5.  says :  Animadverto, — etiam  Deos  ipsOs,  non  tarn  acco- 
ratis  adorantiuro  precibus,  quam  innocentia  et  sanctitate  Intari :  gratioremque  ex- 
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the  rewards  of  the  righteous  and  the  pimishiiieiits  of  the  wicked, 
in  the  future  world,  were  some  of  them  dubious  and  uncertain, 
and  others  more  adapted  to  promote  Tiee  than  virtue.(25)  Hence 
the  wiser  pagans  themselves,  about  the  time  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  contemned  and  ridiculed  the  whole  system. 

^  14.  And  hence  a  universal  corruption  of  morals  prevailed, 
and  crimes  which  at  this  day  cannot  be  named,  wi&  decency, 
were  then  practiced,  with  entire  impunity.(26)  Those  who 
would  see  proof  of  this,  may  read  Juvenal  and  Peraeui^  among 
the  Latins,  and  Ijucian  among  the  Greeks :  or,  if  this  seems  too 
painful,  let  them  reflect  on  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the  sodomy  and 
unnatural  lusts,  the  facilinr  of  divorce,  both  among  (Sreeks  and 
Romans,  the  custom  of  exposing  infants  and  procuring  abor- 
tions, and  the  stews  bonsecrated  to  the  gods  ;-^against  all  which, 
the  laws  raised  no  obstructions.^ 27) 

^*15.  Men  of  but  conihion  discernment,  could  see  the  deform- 
ity of  these  religions :  but  they  were  met  by  the  crafty  priests, 
with  two  spurious  arguments.  Firsts  die  miracles  and  prodigies 
which  were  affirmed  to  have  taken  place,*  and  still  to  be  daily 
witnessed  in  the  temples  and  before  the  shrines  of  the  gods :  and 
secoTtdly,  the  divini^on  and  oracles,  by  which  these  gods  were 
said  to  have  foretokk  future  events.  In  regard  to  bodi,  the  com- 
mon people  were  miserably  imposed  upon,  by  the  artifices  of  die 
priests;  and  the  discerning  saw  it.(28)     But  the  latter  had  to 

igtnnari,  qm  delubrifl  eonon  pnram  caAamqae  mentenii  quam  qui  meditatnm 
carmen  intalerit.     Schl.'] 

(25)  [What  the  (Greeks  and  Romans  said  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  was  not  only  fah^ 
alous  in  its  rery  aspect,  but  it  held  out  the  prospect- of  voluptuous  pleasures,  op~ 
posed  to  true  virtue.  The  more  oorthem  nations  promiaed  a  hi^py  immortalitf 
only  to  those,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  a  martial  spirit,  and  the  slaugh-^ 
ter  ofnumerous  foes ;  that  is,  to  the  enemies  of  mankind.  And  the  eternal  bhss^ 
which  they  promised  to  these  warriors,  was  only  a  continued  indulgence  in  vile 
lusts.  How  could  such  hopes  excite  to  virtue  ? — ^Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  even 
these  rewards  and  punishments,  was  not  an  article  of  faith,  amon^  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  but  every  one  believed  what  he  pleased  concerning  it :  and,  at 
the  time  ctf  Christ's  bhtfa,  the  followers  of  Epicurus  were  numerouB,  and  while 
many  denied,  most  others  doubted,  the  realKy  of  future  retributions.  Pa^yfrmc, 
Hist  Lib.  V.  54.  SaUvstj  Bell.  Catil.     ScU.] 

(96)  Cyprian,  Epist.  i.  p.  2.  ed.  Baluz.  describes  at  large  the  debased  morals 
o€  the  pagans,  oee  also  CamdU  ^davni  Exercit.  de  malis  Romanorum  ante 
pnedicationem  EvangeUi  moribos ;  in  his  Exercitt.  Exeget.  Exercit.  V .  Gronio^. 
1712.  4to.  [and,  what  is  still  better  authority,  St.  Pauly  to  the  Romany  chap.  i. 
passim.     TV.] 

(27)  [On  tbe  subject  of  this  and  several  preceding  sections,  the  reader  may 
find  satisfactory  proof,  in  that  elaborate  and  candid  work:  The  advantage  and 
necesaity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  shown  from  the  state  of  religion  in  the  an- 
ient heathen  world;  by  J.  Ldand^J).  'D.  2d.  ed:  Dublin,  1765.  2  vol.  8vo.  2V.] 

^)  [SchU^d  here  introdncos  a  long  note,  showing  that  Dr.  Mosheim,  till 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  did  not  utterly  reject  that  common  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  eiril  spirits  sometimes  aided  the  pegan  priests,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  their  oraclea.    But  Dr.  Mosheim  did,  we  are  told  by  nis  pupil,  come  at 
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laugh  with  caution,  in  order  to  be  safe.  For  the  priests  stood 
ready  to  accuse  of  treason  against  the  gods,  before  a  raging  and 
superstitious  multitude,  all  such  as  exposed  their  religious  frauds. 

§  16.  At  the  time  chosen  by  the  Son  of  God  for  his  birth 
among  men,  the  Rinnan  religion  as  well  as  arms,  pervaded  a 
large  part  of  the  world.  To  be  acquainted  with  this  religion,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  supersti- 
tion. (29)  Yet  there  is  some  difference  between  them:  for,  be* 
sides  the  institutions  of  Numa  and  others,  invented  for  political 
ends,  the  Romans  superadded  to  the  Grecian  fables  some  Italic 
and  Tuscan  fictions ;  and  also  gave  the  Egyptian  gods  a  place 
among  their  deities.(30) 

^  17.  In  the  Roman  provinces,  new  forms  of  paganism  vrete 
gradually  produced,  ^compounded  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  of  their  Roman  conquerors.  For  these  na- 
tions, who  before  their  subjugation  had  their  peculiar  gods  and  re- 
ligious rites,  were  persuaded  by  degrees  to  adopt  many  of  the 
Roman  usages.  This  was  good  policy  in  the  Romans,  whose  in- 
terests were  promoted  by  the  extinction  of  the  inhuman  rites  of 
the  barbarous  nations ;  and  the  levity  of  those  nations,  and  their 
desire  to  please  their  masters,  favored  the  object.  (31) 

^18.  The  most  prominent  religions  beycmd  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire,  diay  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  civU  and 
the  military.  To  the  first  class,  belong  the  religions  of  most 
of  the  oriental  nations,  especially  of  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Indians.  For,  whoever  carefully  inspects  their  religions, 
will  see,  that  they  are  adapted  merely  to  answer  political  objects ; 
to  protect  the  dignity  a^d  authority  of  kinp,  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  and  to  promote  the  civil  virtues.  To  the  second 
class,  must  be  referred  the  religions  of  the  northern  nations.  For 
all  that  was  inculcated,  among  the  Germans,  Britains,  Celts, 
Goths,  Sic.  respecting  the  gods  and  the  wori^ip  due  to  them,  was 
evidently  suited  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  the  military  virtues, 
fortitude,  bravery,'  and  contempt  of  death.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  religions,  will  fully  verify  these  statements. 

<^  19.  No  nation  was  so  rude  and  barbarous,  as  not  to  contain 

laurt  into  the  opinion  now  generallj  admitted,  namely,  thaf  the  pagan  oracles 
were  all  mere  cheats,  procedin|^  from  the  craft  of  the  priests.  See  Van  Dale,  do 
Oracults  ethnicorum  :  among  his  Diss.  Amstel.  1696.  4to.  and  Bern.  FowtetuUe^ 
Hifltoire  des  oracles.  1687.  with  the  Jesuit,  J.  F,  Baltus,  R^ponse  k  I'histoire 
des  oracles,  dbo.  Strasb.  1707.  8t^  and  Suite  de  la  Reponse,  Soe.  1706.  8ro.  TV.] 
'^)  See  DUmys.  HaUcar.  Antiquitatt.Romanor.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  72.  torn.  I.  p 
460.  ed.  Hudson. 

(30)  See  Sam.  Petiius,  ad  I^eces  Attieas,  Lib.  i.  Tit  i:  p.  71.     [Loetonttttf,  Di- 
vinarum  Inatitutt.  Lib.  i.  cap.  20.    Schl.'] 

(31)  [Strabo,  Geograph.  Lib.  iv.  p.  189  Ac.     SM.} 
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some  p^^ons,  who  had  sagacity  to  discern  the  absurdity  of  the 
popular  religions.  But  some  of  these  men  lacked  the  power  and 
authority,  others  the  disposition,  and  all  the  wisdom,  necessary  to 
produce  a  reformation.  Tins  could  not  well  be  better  illustrated, 
than-  it  is  by  the  attempts  to  reform  the  vulgar  superstitions,  made 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  They  advanced  many 
tolerably  correct  ideas  respecting  the  divine  nature,  and  moral 
dudes;  and  with  some  success,  ^ey  exposed  the  errors  of  the 
prevailing  religion ;  but  all  was  so  intermixed  with  wild  and  base- 
less speculations,  as  clearly  to  show,  that  it  belongs  to  God  only, 
and  not  to  men,  to  teach  the  truth,  undebased  and  free  from  er« 
rors. 

^  20.  Among  the  more  civilized  nations,  at  the  time  the  Son 
of  God  am)eared,  two  species  of  philosophy  prevailed ;  namely, 
the  Chrectan,  which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans ;  and  the 
oriewtaJf  which  had  many  followers  in  Persia,  Syria,  Chaldea, 
Egypt,  and  among  the  /ews.  The  former  was  appropriately 
called  philosophy:  the  latter,  by  such  as  spoke  Greek,  was  called 
TVGjtftf ,  that  is,  knowledge,  namely  0s?,  of  God ;  because  its  fol- 
lowers  pretended  to  restore  the  lost  knowledge  of  the  supreme 
God.  (32)     The  advocates  of  both  kinds  of  phflosophy,  were 

S^lit  into  numerous  contendmg  sects;  yet  with  this  diflferencci 
at  all  the  sects  of  oriental  philosophy  set  out  with  one  and  the 
same  fundamental  principle ;  and  therefore  were  agreed  in  regard 
to  many  points  of  doctnne ;  but  the  Greeks  disagreed  about  the 
very  first  principles  of  all  human  wisdom. — Of  me  oriental  phi- 
losophy, we  shall  give  account  hereafter :  of  the  Grecian  philoso^ 
phy,  and  its  sects,  notice  will  be  taken  here. 

^21.  Some  of  the  Grecian  sects  declared  open  war  against  all 
rel^on :  others  admitted  indeed  the  existence  of  (jod,  and  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  obscured  the  truth,  rather  than  threw  light  upon  it.  Of 
die  former  class,  were  the  Epicureans^  and  the  Academics^  The 
Epicureans  maintained,  that  the  world  arose  from  chance ;  that 
the  gods  (whose  existence  they  did  not  dare  to  deny,)  neither  did, 
nor  could,  extend  their  providential  care  to  human  affiurs ;  that 
the  soul  was  mortal;  thax  plea9ure(SS)  was  to  be  sought  as  man's 

(32)  St.  Paul  mentions  and  disapproves  both  kinds  of  philosophy;  namely,  the 
Grecian,  Colos.  ii.  8.  and  the  oriental,  or  yvCi(fi$f  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  [Dr.  JIMieim 
has  been  censured  for  his  confident  assertions,  in  regard  to  the  existence  and 
prevaience  of  an  orienta]  philosophy,  going  under  the  nanie  of  vvucfi^,  so  early 
~    the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.    On  this  subject  more  will  be  said  here- 

(33)  p^he  afflbigoity  of  the  word  pUanarey  b^a  produced  many  disputes  in 
the  expUoation  of  tne  Epicurean  system.  If  by  pUasurej  be  understood  only 
jmsMol  gratifications,  the  tenet  here  advanced  is  indisputably  monstrous.  But  if 
it  be  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  and  be  extended  to  inteUectuaJ  and  moral  objects ; 
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ukimate  end ;  and  that  virtue  was  to  be  prized  only  for  its  sub- 
serviency to  this  end.  The  Academics  denied  the  possibility  of 
arriving  at  truth  and  certainty ;  and  therefore,  held  it  uncertain, 
whether  the  gods  existed,  or  not;  whether  the  soul  is  mortal,  or 
survives  the  body ;  whether  virtue  is  preferable  to  vice,  or  the 
contrary.(34)  These  two  sects,  when  Jesus  was  born,  were  very 
numerous  and  influential ;  being  favored  by  men  of  rank,  espe- 
cially, and  by  nearly  all  the  op^ent.(35) 

in  what  does  the  scheme  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  virtue,  differ  from  the  opin- 
ions of  those  christian  philosophers,  who  maintain  that  self-lore  is  the  only  spring 
of  all  human  affections  and  actions?"  Mad.  Epicurus  distinguished  between 
earpareal  pleasure  and  mental.  But  he  accounted  Doth  sensitive  ;  because  he  held 
the  soul  to  be  material.  Mis  conceptions  of  pleasure,  did  not  extend  beyond 
natural  pleasures;  the  chief  of  which,  he  supposed  to  be  a  calm  and  tranquil 
state  of  mind  f  undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  God,  or  any  solicitude  about  the  future ; 
and  attended  with  freedom  nom  bodily  pain  His  system,  therefore,  denied  the 
very  idea  of  moral  or  religious  pleasures ;  and  it  required  atheism^  as  its  founda- 
tion. See  StaudUn^s Gesch\ch.  d.  Moralphilos.  p.  230,  &c.  Hanov.  1822. 8vo.  TV.] 
(34)  [The  Academics,  or  Platonists,  became  indeed  sceptical ;  especially  those 
of  the  Middle  Academy.  Some  real  Pyrrhonists,  likewise  assumea  the  name  of 
Academics.  Still  it  is  probable,  the  ereat  body  of  Academics,  like  Cicero,  who 
is  accounted  one  of  them,  merely  held  that  all  human  knowledge  is  imperfect; 
that  is,  iUls  short  of  certainty ;  that  of  course,  we  are  obliged  in  all  cases,  to 
act  ujaonprobainlities  ;  of  which  there  are  different  degrees.     TV.] 

(3o)  Tne  Epicureans  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  two.  See  Cicero,  de 
Finibufl  honor,  at  malor.  Lib  i.  cap.  7.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  and  Disput.  Tuscul.  Lib.  v. 
cap.  10.  Hence  Jiivenal,  Satyr,  xiii.  t.  86,  &c.  thus  complains  of  the  many 
atheists  at  Rome : 

Sunt  in  fbrtunte  qui  casibus  omnia  ponant, 
Et  nullo  credant  mundum  rectore  moreri, 
NaturdL  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni : 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quaccunque  altaria  tangunt. 
[Dr.  Moskeim,  in  these  sections,  is  giving  tne  dark  side  of  pasan  philosophy. 
Like  his  other  translators,  therelore,  1  would  aim  so  to  soften  his  pictures,  that 
the  less  informed  reader  may  not  be  misled.    This,  I  am  persuaded,  Dr.  Mosheim 
would  himself  approve ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fbllowing  lozig  note,  inserted 
apparently  for  such  a  purpose,  in   the   parallel  passage  of  his  Commentarii  de 
Reb.  Chnst.  ante  Constant,  p.  17, 18.     "I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  maintain, 
that  every  one  of  the  philosophers  of  those  times,  even  such  as  discoursed  well 
on  religious  subjects,  were  hostile  to  all  religion.     1  think  those  learned  modems 
have  gone  too  mr,  who  have  endeavored  to  prove,  that  every  sect  of  the  philoso- 
phers, either  openly  or  covertly,  aimed  to  np  up  the  foundations  of  all  religion. 
Are  we  to  believe,  that  not  one  of  the  many  great  and   worthy  men   of  those 
times,  however  free  from  ill  intentions,  was  so  rortunate  as  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  his  reason  ?    Must  all  those  who  proiessed  theism,  and  spoke  sublimely  of  the 
divine  perfections,  be  regarded   as  impostors,   who  said  one  thin^,  and  meant 
another  ?    Yet  the  celebrated  and  acute   W.   fVarburton,  to  mention  no  others, 
lately  expended  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  bring  us  to  such  conclusions. 
See  nis  very  elaborate  and  noted  work,  entitled  The  divine  Legation  &c.  Vol.  I. 
p.  332  &c.  and  p.  419  &c.    He  would  have  us  think,  that  all  the  philosophers 
who  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  secretly  denied  it ;  that  they  held  nature 
to  be  the  only  Deity ;  and  human  souls  to  be  particles,  severed  from  the  soul  ol 
the  world,  to  whicn  they  return  at  the  death  of  the  bodj.     But  not  to  mention 
that  he  cites  onl^  Grrecian  philosophers,  while  other  nations  had  their  philoso- 
phers also,  differing  widely  from  the  Grecian ;  the  renowned  author  depends  not 
on  plain  and  explicit  testimony,  which  seems  requisite  to  justify  so  heavy  a 
charge,  but  merely  on  conjectures,  on  single  examples,  and  on  inferences  from 
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^  22.  To  the  second  class,  belong  the  ^ristolians^  Stoics  and 
Platonics;  none  of  whom  spoke  of  God,  religion,  and  moral  duties, 
in  a  manner  to  be  of  much  service  to  mankind.  The  god  of 
Aristotle  is  like  the  principle  of  motion  in  a  machine.  He  is  a 
being,  regardless  of  human  affairs,  and  happy  in  his  own  contem- 
plations. Such  a  god,  differing  but  little  from  the  god  of  Epicu- 
rus, we  have  no  reason  either  to  love  or  to  fear.  Whether  this 
phflosopher  held  the  soul  to  be  mortal,  or  immortal,  is  at  least 
doubtful. (36)  Now  what  solid  and  sound  precepts  of  virtue  and 
piety,  can  tnat  man  give,  who  denies  the  providence  of  God ; 
and  not  obscurely  intimates  that  the  soul  is  mortal  ? 

^  23.  The  god  of  the  Stoics  has  a  little  more  of  majesty ;  nor 
does  he  sit  musing  supinely,  above  the  heavens  and  the  stars. 
Yet  he  is  described  as  a  corporeal  being,  united  to  matter  by  a 
necessary  connexion;  and  moreover,  as  subject  io  fate: — so  tnat 
he  can  neither  reward  nor  punish.(37)  Tliat  this  sect  held  to 
the  extinction  of  the  soul  at  death,  is  allowed  by  all  the  learned. 
Now  such  doctrines  take  away  the  strongest  motives  to  virtue. 
And  accordmgly,  the  moral  system  of  the  Stoics,  is  a  body  that  is 
fair  and  beautiful,  but  without  sinews  and  active  limbs. (38)  ^ 

^  24.  Plato  seems  to  have  exceeded  all  the  other  philoso- 
phers, in  wisdom.  For  he  held  the  world  to  be  governed  by  an 
independent,  power^,  and  intelligent  God ;  and  he  taught  men 
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tbe  doctrines  held  by  certain  philosophers.  If  this  kind  of  proof  be  allowed,  if 
single  instances,  and  inferences,  are  sufficient  to  convict  men  of  duplicity,  when 
no  shadow  of  suspicion  appears  in  their  lan^^age,  who  will  be  found  innocent? 
Though  bat  an  ordinary  man,  and  far  infenor  to  Warburton,  yet  I  could  prove, 
that  ul  the  theologians  in  Christendom  disbelieve,  utterly,  what  tliey  teach  in 
public ;  and  that  tney  covertly  aim  to  instill  the  poison  of  impiety  into  men's 
minds  ;  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  assail  them  in  the  manner  this  learned  writer 
nwwiilff  the  philosophers.'*     TVJ 

(36)  Sec  tlie  notes  on  my  Latin  translation  of  R.  Cutlwortk's  Intellectual  sys- 
tem: torn.  I.  p.  66.  500.  torn.  II.  p.  1171.  and  Mich,  McurgtuSj  Plan  theologique 
dn  Pytbagurisme.  torn.  I.  p.  75  &c. 

(37)  ["  Thus  is  the  StoicaJ  doctrine  of  faU  generallv  represented ;  but  not 
more  generally,  than  unjustly.  Their /o^vm,  when  caremlly  and  attentivehr  ex- 
amined, seems  to  have  signified  no  more,  in  the  intention  of  the  wisest  of  that 
sect,  than  the  plan  of  government  formed  originally  in  the  divine  mind,  a  plan 
all  wise  and  perfect;  and  from  which,  of  consequence,  the  supreme  Being,  mor- 
ally speaking,  can  never  depart.  So  that  when  Jupiter  is  said  by  the  Stoics  to  be 
subject  to  inunutablo  faUy  tnis  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  subject  to  the  wis- 
dom of  bis  own  counsels,  and  acts  ever  in  conformity  %vith  his  supreme  perfoc- 
tioos.  The  following  remarkable  passage  of  Seneca,  drawn  from  the  Vth.  chap- 
ter of  his  book  De  procidentia,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  explication  we  have 
h€?re  even  of  the  Stoical  faU.  Ille  ipse  omnium  conditor  et  rector,  gcripsit  qui- 
dem,^to,  sed  sequitur.  Semper  parrt,  semel  n««ffi^"  MoaH.  This  fine  apology 
will  not  bear  a  strict  scrutiny.  The  Stoics  tnemseives  differed  in  opinion ;  and 
they  generally  had  indistinct  notions.  But  most  of  them  held/c/s  to  be  rather  a 
pkusiad,  than  a  moral,  necessity  ;  though  some  of  them,  at  times,  confounded  it 
with  Jove  J  nature,  or  a  pantlieistic  god,  as  Seneca  does  in  the  passage  quoted.  TV.] 

(38)  These  remarts  receive  some  illustration   fi-om   my   note  on    Cudwarth's 
Intel.  Syst.  torn.  I-  p-  517. 
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what  to  fear,  and  what  to  hope  for,  after  death.  Yet  bis  doc- 
trines, not  only  rest  on  very  slender  foundations,  and  are  exceed* 
ingly  obscure,  but  they  r^resent  the  supreme  Creator  as  desti- 
tute of  several  perfections,(39)  and  as  limited  to  a  certain  place. 
His  doctrine  concerning  demons  and  the  human  soul,  is  singular- 
ly adapted  to  produce  and  encourage  superstition,(40)  Nor  will 
bis  system  of  morals  command  very  high  estimation,  if  we  ex- 
amine it  in  all  its  parts,  and  inquire  into  its  first  principles.(41) 

<^  25.  As  all  these  sects  held  many  things  mconsistent  with 
sound  reason,  and  were  addicted  to  never  ending  contentions  and 
debates,  some  moderate  and  well  disposed  men  concluded  to  fol- 
low none  of  them  implidtly,  but  to  glean  from  ail^  whatever  was 
good  and  consonant  to  reason,  and  reject  the  rest.  Hence  ori- 
ginated in  Egypt,  and  particularly  at  Alexandria,  a  new  mode  of 
philosophising,  called  the  eclectic.  One  Poiamon  of  Alexandria, 
has  been  represented  as  its  author ;  but  the  subject  has  its  diffi- 
culties.(42)  That  this  sect  flourished  at  Alexandria,  in  the  age 
of  our  Savior,  is  manifest  from  the  Jewish  Philo,  who  philoso- 

?hised  according  to  its  principles.(43)  These  Eclectics  held 
^lato  in  the  highest  estimaticm ;  but  they  unscrupulously  modifi- 
ed his  doctrines,  by  incorporating  what  they  pleased  from  the 
other  philosophers.  (44) 


(d9)  [He  ascribed  to  God,  neither  omnipotence,  nor  omnipresence^  nor  om- 
niscence.  Schl.  But  Dr.  Maclaine  here  enters  his  dissent.  He  savs  :  "  Jill  the 
divine  perfections  are  frequently  acknowledged  bj  that  philosopher.  I  wish  he 
had  ffiven  proof  of  this  assertion,  if  he  was  mle  to  make  it  good.     TV.] 

(40)  [He  believed  that  God  employs  good  and  evil  demonb.  in  the  govern- 
ment of^  the  world  ;  and  that  men  can  have  commerce  with  tnese  demons.  A 
person  believing  this,  may^easily  be  led  to  regard  idolatrv,  as  not  altogether  irra> 
tional.     Sehl.l 

(41)  The  defects  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  are  copiously,  but  not  very  accu- 
rately, depicted  by  Fran.  BaUuSf  in  a  French  work,  Defense  des  peres  accuses  de 
Platonisme.  Paris  1711.  4to.  [Plato  has  moreover,  been  accused  of  Spinozitm. 
For  BayU  (Continuation  des  pens^es  diverses  but  lar  Comete  &^.  cap.  25.)  and 
GundUfurt  (in  Otiis,  fasc.  2.  and  in  Gundlingianis.  Th.  43,  45.)  tax  him  with 
confbanoing  God  with  matter.  But  Zhmnervum  (Opusculn,  toni  I.  p.  762  &c.) 
and  the  elder  SekelhomJAm^mtein.  litterar.  tmn.  IX,  XII  and  XIll.)  have  de- 
fended the  character  of  Plato.    Schl  A 

(42)  \J,  Bruekerf  Historia  crit.  pnilos.  torn.  11.  p.  1^3.  has  shown,  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  controversies  maintained  by  ileumann,  Hosaeus  and  others,  respect- 
inj^  this  nearly  unknown  Potamon,  the  probability  is,  that  he  lived  aboot  the  close 
ofthe  second  century  ;  that  his  speculations  had  little  effect ;  and  that  ^mjtumitts 
is  to  be  regarded  as  theTonnder  ofthe  Eclectic  sect.  Yet  this  will  not  forbid  our 
believing,  what  Brucker  himself  admits,  that  there  were  some  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, as  earlj  as  the  times  of  Christ,  who  speculated  very  much  as  the  Eclectics 
afterwards  did;  though  the  few  followers  tliey  hud,  did  not  merit  the  title  of  a 
sect.    ScM.'] 

(43)  [For  ho  philosophized  in  the  manner  of  Cfemms  Alex.  Origen^  and  tiie 
other  christian  doctors,  who  were  certainly  EdectiM.  For  the  most  part,  he  fol- 
lows Plato  :  and  hence  many  acrount  htm  a  pure  Platonist.  Bnt  he  oflcn  com- 
mends the  Stoics^  Pytha^reans  and  others^  and  adopts  their  opinions.    Sckl.] 

(44)}86e  Oo^.  Oleariusy  de  Philosophia  Eclectica ;  James  Brttdcer  and  oth- 
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^26.  It  will  be  easy  to  see,  what  infi^rence  should  be  drawn\ 
fix>m  this  account  of  the  lamentable  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  \ 
of  Christ's  birth.  It  may  serve  to  teach  us,  that  the  human  race  ] 
was  then,  wholly  corrupt;  and  stood  ui  need  of  a  divine  teacher,  / 
to  instruct  mankind  in  the  true  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  1 
and  to  recall  the  wanderers  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  pie^.  i 
And  it  may  teach  those,  who  before  were  ignorant  of  it,  how 
great  the  advantages  and  supports,  in  all  circumstances  of  life, 
die  human  family  have  derived  from  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  religion  which  he  tau^t.  Many  den>ise  and  ridicule 
the  christian  religion ;  not  knowing  that,  to  it  they  are  indebted 
for  all  the  blessings  they  enjoy. 

• 

en.  [Ob  the  philoso^^y,  as  well  ta  tbe  vBlgar  polytheimi  of  tiie  ancient  pagans, 
the  bc»t  work  itnr  the  mere  English  reader,  seems  to  be  that  already  mentioned, 
JV.  Lardner*8  Advantage  and  neoessity  of  the  christian  revelation ,  shown  from 
the  state  of  religion  in  tne  anoieoC  heatnen  world.  9d.  ed.  1765.  2  vol.  8vo. — ^The 
history  of  philosophy  among  the  ancients,  has  not  been  critically  and  ably  writ- 
ten, in  EncUeh,  nor  by  Eng&hmen.  StanUy^s  lives  &c.  1655. 4to.  is  full  of  mis- 
takes ;  and  Einfid^t  abri£ment  of  Brucker^  is  quite  superficia].  The  best  gen- 
eral works,  are  Jf.  Bruekars  Historia  critiea  philesophki,  Lips.  1741—^.  6  toI. 
4to.  and  tbe  more  recent  German  works  by  Tiedmiumnf  (7  vol.  8vo.  1791-— 96.) 
Buhl€y  (7  vol.  8vo.  1800.)  TemMman  (12  vol.  8vo.  1798—1810.)  and  Rixntr  3  vol 
8to.  1822  IHie  history  of  morid philosophy,  or  etiiics, is  well  treated  by  Cp.  Mti" 
MTV,  (krk.  Geschichte,  S  Vol.  inm.  ldOd--4.)  and  C.  F.  ttiiHatn,  Gewh.  der 
MoralphUoBOphie,  1892.  |»p.  1055, 8vo.     TV.] 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE    JEWS    AT    THE  BIRTH 

OF  CHRIST. 

§  1.  Herod  the  Great  then  reigned. — §  2.  State  of  the  Jews  ailer  his  death.— 
§  3.  Their  troubles  and  calamities, — §  4.  which  were  increased  by  their  lead- 
ing men. — §  5.  Their  roli^on  greatly  corrupted,  both  amon^  the  common  peo- 
ple^— §  6.  and  among  their  teachers,  who  were  divided  mto  three  sects. — 
§  7  Their  dissensions. — §  8.  Their  toleration  of  each  other. — S  9.  The  Eg- 
senes. — §  10.  The  Tberapeutae. — §  II.  Moral  doctrines  of  these  sects. — 
§  12.  Low  state  of  religion  among  the  people. — §  13.  The  Kabala,  a  source,  of 
error. — §  14.  Their  form  of  worship,  debased  by  pagan  rites. — ^  16.  Causes 
of  the  corruption  of  the  nation. — §  15. — Yet  religion  not  wholly  extinct. — 
§  17.  The  Samaritans. — §  18.  State  of  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine. 

^  1.  The  state  of  the  Jewish  people,  among  whom  the  Savior 
chose  to  be  bom,  was  little  better  than  that  of  other  nations. 
Herod^  whose  crimes  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Great,  then 
governed,  or  rather  oppressed  the  nation ;  being  a  tributary  king 
under  the  Romans.  He  drew  on  himself  universal  hatred,  by  his 
cruelties,  jealousies,  and  wars ;  and  exhausted  the  wealth  of  the 
unhappy  nation,  by  his  mad  luxuiy,  his  excessive  magnificence, 
and  his  immoderate  largesses.  iJnder  his  administration,  Roman 
luxury  and  great  licentiousness  spread  over  Palestine.(l)  In  re- 
ligion, he  was  professedly  a  Jew;  but  he  copied  the  manners  of 
those  who  despise  all  religion. 

^  2.  On  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  Romans  aUowed  Arche- 
lausj  his  son,  with  the  title  of  Exarch,  to  reign  over  half  of  Pal- 
estine ;  [viz.  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea ;]  the  other  half  was 
divided  between  two  other  sons  of  Herod,  Antipas  and  Philip. 
Archelaus  copied  after  the  vices  of  his  father ;  and  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  tenth  year  of  hb  reign,  pubUcly  accused  before  Au- 
gustus, and  deprived  of  his  crown.(2)  The  countries  he  had 
governed  were  now  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province ; 
and  were  annexed  to  Syria.  This  change  in  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment, brought  heavy  troubles  and  camnities  upon  the  Jews, 
and  at  last  destroyed  the  nation. 

(1)  See  Christ.  Jfddii  Histoiia  Idumsea,  in  Havercamp's  edit,  of  Josephus, 
torn.  II.  p.  333  &c.  Ja.  Basnoffe,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  torn.  I.  Pt.  I.  p.  27  ^ui.  H. 
yarrisy  Ccenotaph.  Ptsan.  11.  b.  H.  PrideuXj  Connexions  &c.  Pt.  II.  Lib.  viii. 
Chr.  CeUarkts,  Historia  Herodum.  in  his  Diss.  Acad.  Pt.  I.  and  especially,  the 
Jewish  historian,  Fi.  Jas^htu,  in  Iiis  Wars  of  the  Jews. 

(2)  [Jos^hus  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  xvii.  cap.  13.  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 
fkhl.] 
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^  3.  The  RonMas  did  not,  indeed,  wholly  prohibit  the  Jew$ 
from  retaining  their  national  laws,  and  the  religion  established  by 
Moses.  Their  religious  affairs  were  stiU  conducted  by  a  High 
Priest,  with  priests  and  levites  under  him;  and  by  their  national 
senate  or  Sanhedrim.  The  exterior  of  their  worship,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  remained  unaltered.  But  the  amount  oi  evil,  result- 
ing to  this  miserable  people,  from  the  presence  cA  Romans  among 
them  who  were  in  their  view  polluted  and  detestable,  from  the 
cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  governors,  and  from  the  frauds  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  publicans,  is  almost  incalculable.  Unquestionably, 
those  hved  more  comfortably,  who  were  subject  to  the  other  two 
scms  of  Herod. 

^  4.  But  the  measure  of  liberty  and  comfort,  allowed  to  the 
Jews  by  the  Romans,  v^as  whoUy  dissipated  by  the  profligacy 
and  crimes  of  those,  who  pretended  to  be  patriots  and  guardians 
of  the  nation.  Their  principal  men,  their  High  Priests,  (as  we 
learn  from  Josephus,)  were  abandoned  wretches ;  who  had  pur- 
chased their  places  by  bribes,  or  by  deeds  of  iniquity ;  and  who 
maintained  their  ill-acquired  authority,  by  every  species  of  flagi- 
tious acts.  The  other  priests,  and  all  those  who  held  any  consid- 
erable office,  were  not  much  better.  The  multitude,  excited  by 
such  examples,  ran  headlong  mto  every  sort  of  iniquity;  and  by 
their  unceasing  robberies  and  seditions,  armed  against  mem,  both 
the  justice  of  God,  and  the  vengeance  of  men.(3)  \ 

^  6.  Two  religions  then  flourished  in  Palestine ;  viz.  the  Jew^  \ 
w&,  and  the  Samaritan;  between  the  followers  of  which,  a  deadly  \ 
hatred  prevailed.     The  nature  of  the  former  is  set  forth  in  the  | 
Old  Testament.     But  m  the  age  of  the  Savior,  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  primitive  form  and  character.     The  people,  universally,  j 
were  infected  with  certain  prevalent  and  pernicious  errors:  and, 
the  more  learned  fiercely  contended,  on  points  of  the  greatest  \ 
moment.     AB  looked  for  a  deliverer ;  not  however,  such  a  one 
as  God  had  promised,  but  a  powerful  warrior,  and  a  vindicator 
of  their  national  liberties.  (4)     All  placed  the  sum  of  religion  in 
an  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  in  certain  external  duties ' 
towards  their  own  countrymen.     All  excluded  the  rest  of  man- 
kind from  the  hope  of  salvation ;  and  of  course,  whenever  they 
dared,  treated  them  with  hatred  and  inhumanity.  (5)     To  these 

(3)  [See  JosmkuSj  de  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  v.  cap.  13.  §  6.  and  Baanage^  Histoire 
das  Jmfi,  torn.  i.  cap.  16.    Schl.l 

(4)  This  is  proved  by  J.  Bamage,  Hist,  des  Juift,  torn.  v.  cap.  10.  That  not 
only  the  Phansees,  but  all  Jews,  of  whatever  sect,  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine, 
were  expecting  a  Mesaias;  is  shown  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  commentt.  de  Reb. 
Cfarist.  &c.  p.  40.  <rom  the  following  text«,  John  i.  20,  26.  x.  24  &c.  xii.  34.  Matt. 
ii.  4—6.  xxi.  9.  xxvi.  63  &c,     Sehi.\ 

(5)  [Hence  other  nations,  not  without  reason,  accounted  the  Jews  as  enemies 
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fruitful  sources  of  vice,  must  be  added  various  absurd  and  su- 
perstitious opinions,  concerning  the  divine  nature,  genii,  magic,  &c. 
which  they  had  partly  brought  with  them  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  pturtly  imbibed  from  the  neighboring  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  and  Arabians.  (6) 

^  6.  The  learned,  who  pretended  to  a  superior  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  of  theology,  were  divided  into  various  sects  and  par- 
ties ;(7)  among  which,  three  were  most  ntunerous  and  influen- 

of  mankind.    Seo  the  eiam|^e8  collected  by  J,  Eisner  Obaenriit.  Sacr.  in  N.  T 
toin.II.  p.274.     ScMA 

(0)  Sec  7%.  Galcy  Obeerrv.  ad  Jamhlichum,  de  Mystcr.  Aefvpt.  p.  206.  and 
O.  Salt,  Prciace  to  hia  £ng.  tniiisl.  of  the  Koran,  p.  li.  Even  JosepkuSy  Antiq. 
Jud.  Lib.  iii.  c.  7.  §-  %,  admita  that  the  Jewish  religion  waa  comiptea  among  the 
Babylonianii.     SchlA 

Cf)  Besides  the  tliree  more   noted  sects,  there  were   others  unquestionably, 
among  the  Jews.     The  Herodians  are  mentioned  in   the  sacred  voiame ;  the 
CkudoniteSj  bv  Jotephua;  and  other  sects  by  BpiphammSy  and  by  Hwwppus  in 
Eusehius;  alfof  wnioh  cannot  be  supposed  to  oe  mere  fictions.     [Dr.  Afosneim'a 
additional  remarks  on  this  subject,  m  his  Commentt.  de  Reb.  Chr.  ante  C.  Sf. 
p.  43 — 45.  well  deserve  insertion  here.    They  are  as  follows.    '*  To  vindicate 
my  assertion,  that  Epi^^uuuiW  account  of  the  Jewish  socts,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  book  de  Hoiresibus,  is  not,  probably,  altogether  untrue ;  I  will  oifer  a  conjec- 
ture, which,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  important  it  appears.    I  propose  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  learned.    It  may,  pernaps,  serve  to  remove  some  ob- 
scurities firom  ancient  ecclesiastical   history.    Epinhapius  states,  tha(  there  was 
among  the  Jews,  a  sect  of  He7it«ro6apCuto;  who  had  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
washed  themselves  daily.     The  same  sect  is  mentioned  by  an  ancient  writer, 
HegerippuSf  quoted  by  LtueltiuSf  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  29.  and  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  SM5.  ed.  Jebb.  though  the  latter  abridges  the  name, 
calling  them  Baptists.    Nor  is  this  sect  omitted  in  the  Index  of  Heresies,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Jaroms.    The  author  of  the  CZ«insirfKn«,  Homil.  II.  c.  23.  says,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  was  named  John,  and  he  had  twelve  apostles,  and  thir^  chief 
men,  to  aid  him.     The  same  account  occurs  in  the  Epitome gestorum  Petrty  §  26, 
which  is  subjoined  to  the  Clementina.     Either  no  credit  is  due  to  any  ancient 
history,  or  these  numerous  and  very  ancient  witnesses,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  fraud  or  icnorance,  must  be  believed  when  they  assert,  that  there  was  a  sect 
among  the  Jews,  called  Hemerobaptists.    Epiphanins*  whole  story,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  fidmlous. 

The  deeeendants  of  these  HsmersifsmtistSy  I  suspecti  are  still  existiog.  The 
learned  well  know,  that  there  is,  in  rersia,  and  Indisi  a  numerous  and  wido 
niread  community,  who  call  themselves  Mtndai  IjaMyDiscipies  qf  John.  The 
Europeans  call  them  Christians  of  Jt.  Jokn  ;  because  they  have  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  By  the  oriental  writers,  they  are  called  Sabhi  or  SahbuH.  Con- 
cerning tliem,  Ignatius  a  Jesu^  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  lived  long  amonc  them^ 
has  written  a  book,  entitled :  Narratio  originis,  ntuum  and  orrorum  Chnstiano- 
nun  8.  J(4uuui2s,  &c.  Rome  1662.  8vo.  It  is  no  contemptible  performance,  and 
contains  many  things  deserving  attention ;  though  it  is  ilwUcested,  and  unpolish- 
ed in  its  style.  Besic^s  this  Ignatius,  Bart.  Herbdoty  (in  Bib! ioth .Orient,  voce  Sahi.) 
Assmnany  (uiblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vat.)  Thevemot.BnA  Tavemitr.  (in  their  Trav- 
els,) EngubMCsBrnpftTy  (Amcenitatt.  exot.  Fasc.  II.  cap.  11.)  and  very  recently, 
FoumunUy  (fiist.  of  Paris.  Acad,  of  Inscriptions,)  and  others,  have  written  largely, 
conoeming  these  people.  7%.  Sig.  Ba'ifar  proposed  writing  a  book  respecting 
them,  which  perhaps  was  unfinished  at  his  death.  The  origin  and  true  character 
of  this  sect  are  still  unsettled.  That  they  cannot  be  classed  among  christians,  is 
now  clear.  For,  what  they  know  of  Christ,  they  have  learned  from  the  Chalde- 
an christians,  among  whom  many  of  them  live ;  nor  do  they  worshin  or  honor 
Christ.    Most  of  the  moderns  incline  to  regard  them  as  descended  from  those 
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tial ;  namely,  the  Pharisees j  the  Sadducees^  and  the  Essenes. 
The  two  first  are  often  mentioned  in  the  scriptures :  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Essenesj  we  are  indebted  to  Josephus  and  Philo. 
These  principal  sects  agreed  indeed,  respecting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  but  respecting  questions  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
they  were  engaged  in  endless  contentions.  The  pernicious  effects 
on  the  common  people,  of  these  dissentions  of  the  learned,  may 
be  easily  conceived. 

Sabians,  wbo  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Koran  of  Mu hammed,  and  by  Mai- 
monidea.  But  their  costonig,  and  their  doctrinea,  are  wholly  difierent  from  those 
attributed  to  the  Sabiana;  and  from  their  being  called  StubtauB  by  the  Moham- 
medans,  nothing  can  be  inferred ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Arabians 
apply  this  name  to  all  who  reject  their  religion. 

I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  these  CkrUtiaau  of  St.  John^  as  descendants  of  those 
Hemercbtofftists^  who  were  a  Jewish  sect,  about  the  time  of  Christ.  For  this 
opinion^  I  offer  the  following  arguments.  Firstj  They  profess  to  be  Jews  \  and 
say,  their  ancestors  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  whence  they  were  chiveh 
hj  the  Muhammedans.  This  argument,  I  consider  as  overthrowina^  the  hypoth- 
esis, which  makes  them  to  be  Sahians.  Secondly,  They  place  theu  depenaance 
for  pardon  and  salvation,  on  their  frequent  bodily  ablutions ;  which  was  the  dis- 
tingoishmg  error  of  the  Hemerobaptists.  At  this  day,  the  DisdpUs  of  John^  ae 
they  call  themselves,  are  solemnly  baptized  by  their  priests,  but  once  a  year  \ 
whereas  the  Hemerobaptists  daily  punned  themselves  with  water.  But  it  is  a  fix- 
ed principle  with  them  all,  to  this  day,  that  the  oflener  they  baptize,  the  holier 
and  more  happy  are  they ;  and  they  therefore  would  all  receive  baptism,  eveiy 
month,  nay,  everv  day,  if  they  oould.  The  avarice  of  their  priests,  who  will  not 
baptize  them  witnout  a  fee,  has  rendered  the  repetition  of  tne  rite  less  frequent. 
Tbrdly,  the  fi>under  of  this  sect,  like  that  of  the  Hemerobaptists y  was  named 
Jokn;  and  has  left  a  book  which  is  preserved  with  reverence  as  being  divine. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  Jonn  was  John  the  Baptist,  Christ's  forerun- 
ner, mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  Hence  many  conclude  that  the  Sahians  are 
deaeended  from  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  So  thoujB^lit  Ignatms  a  Jem. 
Nairatio  de  Chr.  S.  Job.  &c.  cap.  2.  p.  13  dkc.  But,  what  this  sect  relate  of  their 
John,  as  stated  by  Ignatius  himself^  clearlv  show  him  to  be  diverse  from  the  Bap*- 
lift.  For  they  deny  that  their  John  sunered  death  under  Herod;  they  say  ne 
died  a  natural  deatli,  in  a  mwn  of  Penda,  called  Sehustery  and  was  buried  in  the 
adjacent  fields  of  that  town.  They  state  also,  that  he  had  a  wife,  and  four  child- 
ren. Only  a  few  of  the  thinss  they  relate  of  their  Jokn  accord  with  what  our 
scriptures  relate  of  John  the  Baptist;  and  these  few  things,  like  what  they  also 
say  of  Christ,  they  doubtless  learned  from  those  christians  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciated to  avoid  toe  oppressions  of  the  Muhammedans ;  and  finding  these  things 
not  inconsistent  with  their  faith,  and  being  unable,  from  their  extreme  ignorance^ 
to  relate  them,  the^  embraced  and  still  retain  them.  What  degree  of  weight 
this  supposition  of^  mine  deserves,  will  better  appear  when  the  sacred  books  of 
this  people,  and  especially  the  book  said  to  be  written  by  their  founder  J<^, 
shall  ne  published.  Th^se  were,  a  few  years  since,  introduced  into  the  Idiif's 
library  at  Paris ;  so  that  we  mav  hope  the  learned  will  sooner  or  later  have  ac- 
cess to  them.** — These  sacred  books  of  the  Sabiant  ofHedshar  in  Persia,  haire 
been  examined,  with  considerable  care ;  see  among  others  M.  JVbrfimv  da  reli- 
gione  et  ling.  Sabteorum,  inCommentt.  Societ.  reg.scient.  Gottiiigcl!mO»  The 
meet  probable  conclusion  is,  that  this  people  are  not  to  be  classed  amoa^  Jew*, 
christians,  or  Muhammedans ;  hot  are  of  uncfotain  ori^pUi,  and  have  a  rehgion  of 
their  own,  compounded  of  Judusm,  Christianity,  Parsism  and  Islamism.  For  a 
list  of  the  writers  who  treat  of  them,  see  JfosseiUs.  Anweisung  &c.  §474.  and 
St'awOin's  kirchl.  Geographie.  Vol.  11.  p.  705.     Tr.] 
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§  7.  They  disagreed  first,  respecting  the  law  itself,  or  the  rule 
which  God  had  given  them.  The  Pharisees  superadded  to  the 
written  law,  an  oral  or  unwritten  law,  handed  down  by  tradition : 
which  both  the  Sadducees  and  the  Essenes  rejected,  adhering  on- 
ly to  the  written  law.  They  differed  also  respecting  the  import 
of  the  law.  For  the  Pharisees  held  to  a  double  sense  of  the 
scriptures,  one  the  obvious  and  literal^  the  other  recondite  and 
figurative :  the  Sadducees  held  only  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
bible :  the  greater  part  of  the  Essenes  dissented  from  them  both, 
maintaining  that  the  words  of  the  law  were  of  no  authority,  but 
that  the  things  expressed  by  them  were  imagery,  indicative  of 
sacred  and  divine  things.  To  these  contests  concembg  the  law, 
others  were  added,  on  subjects  of  the  highest  moment,  and  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  punishments  and  rewards  declared  in  the 
law.  These,  the  Pharisees  held,  referred  to  both  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  extended  beyond  the  present  life :  while  the  Saddu- 
cees held  to  no  future  retributions.  The  Essenes  took  a  middle 
course,  admitting  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  confining 
them  to  the  soul,  holding  that  the  body  consists  of  a  malignant 
substance,  and  is  the  temporary  prison  of  the  soul. ^8) 

^8.  Notwithstanding  these  sects  contended  aoout  points  of 
such  vast  moment,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  molested  each 
other  with  any  violence,  on  religious  grounds.  6ut  this  forbear- 
ance and  moderation,  no  one,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  wiU  ascribe  to  noble  and  generous  principles.  The  Saddu- 
cees were  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
Pharisees  by  me  common  people.  Neither  sect  therefore,  could 
rise  up  in  hostility  against  the  other,  without  the  most  imminent 
hazard.  Besides,  the  Romans,  on  the  least  appearance  of  tu- 
mult or  sedition,  would  doubtless  have  punished  the  ringleaders 
with  severity.  We  may  add,  that  the  Sadducees  were  of  accom- 
modatmg,  gentlemanly  manners ;  and  from  the  principles  of  their 
sect,  were  averse  from  all  broils  and  altercations.  (9) 

^  9.  The  Essenes  could  more  easily  avoid  contention  with  the 
others,  because  they  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  retired  places,  and 

(8)  [For  an  account  of  the  threei  Jewish  sects ,  see  Ja.  'Mgland.  BjntBfpna, 
Triam  Scriptonim  illustrium  (viz.  Jo.  Scaliger,  Joh.  Drusius  BnaJdcot.  SBtanus,) 
de  Jadeorum  Sectis.  Delfl,  1702.  2  vol.  4to.  After  these,  Ja.  Basnage,  Hum. 
Prideaux,  (in  their  Jewish  histories,)  and  the  authors  of  Introductions  to  the 
books  of  the  N.  Test,  (and  of  works  on  Jewish  Antiquities,)  and  many  others, 
have  described  these  sects,  some  more,  and  some  less  successrally.  JMSosftstm,  do 
Reb.  Cfaristianor.  ante  C.  M.  p.  46.] 

^)  See  Commentt.  de  Reb.  Chr.  ante  C.  M.  p.  48,  where  Dr.  M.  proves  fhun 
Josepkus,  (Antiq.  Jud.  L.  zviii.  c.  1.  and  L.  ziii.  c.  10.^  that  the  Sadoucees  were 
all  men  of  wealth ;  and  (from  his  Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  8.)  that  they  had  little  sjrm- 
pathy  for  others.  Dr.  M.  thinks  he  finds  the  picture  of  a  Pharisee  in  the  rich 
man  described,  Lake  xvi.  19.    SchlJ] 
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remote  from  intercourse  with  mankind.  This  sect,  which  was 
dispersed  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  neighboring  countries,  held 
religion  to  consist  in  silence,  and  meditation ;  and  they  endeavor* 
ed,  by  a  strict  mode  of  life,  and  by  various  observances,  borrow- 
ed it  would  seem  from  the  £gyptians,(10)  to  raise  themselves  to 
higher  degrees  of  virtue.  Yet  they  were  not  aU  of  the  same  sen- 
timents. Som6  lived  in  celibacy ;  and  made  it  their  care  to  in- 
struct and  educate  the  children  oi  others.  Others  married  wives — 
not  to  gratify  their  natural  propensities,  but  solely  to  propagate  the 
human  race.(l  1)  Those  who  lived  in  Syria,  held  that  God  may 
be  propitiated  by  sacrifices :  yet  that  they  must  be  offered  in  a  very 
different  manner,  from  what  was  common  among  the  Jews :  whence 
it  appears,  they  did  not  reject  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
But  those  who  inhabited  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  maintained  that 
no  sacrifice  should  be  presented  to  God,  except  that  of  a  com- 
posed mind,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things ;  which 
shews  that  they  put  an  allegorical  sense  upon  the  whde  Jewish 
law.(12) 

§  10.  The  Therapeutaj  of  whom  Philo  wrote  a  whole  book,(13) 
are  commonly  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  Essene  family  ;  whence 
the  distinction  of  jt>rac^tcc(/and  ^Aeore^tcaZEssenes.  But  whether 
this  classification  is  correct,  may  be  doubted.  For  nothing  is  dis- 
coverable, in  the  customs  or  institutions  of  the  Therapeutae,  which 
evinces  absolutely,  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  ;  nor 
has  Phik)  so  represented  them.  Who  can  deny,  that  other  fa- 
natical Jews,  besides  Esseues,  might  unite  together  and  form  a 
society  ?  But  I  agree  entirely  wiUi  tliose  who  regard  the  Thera- 
putae  as  being  Jews,  claiming  to  be  true  disciples  of  Moses ; 
and  as  being  neitlier  christians  nor  Egyptians.  In  reality,  they 
were  wild  and  melancholy  enthusi^ists,  who  led  a  life  incongru- 
ous, alike,  with  the  law  of  Moses  and  with  sober  reason.  (14) 

(10)  See  Lu.  HotsUnitts,  Notes  uii  Porphyry,  (!e  \\\a  Pytbagone.  p.  11.  ed. 
Kuster. 

(11)  [Sec  Josepkvs,  lie  BcU.  Jud.  Lib.  il.  c.  8.  §  13.     Schl.} 

(12)  see  Mosheims  note  cm  CudxoortJts  Essay,  de  Vera  noUone  ooenae  Domini^ 
p.  4.  subjoined  to  hia  Intellectual  System. 

(13)  PlulOf  de  Vita  contoinplativa,  in  his  work».  p.  889. 

(14)  T)ie  principal  writers  concerninff  the  Tl]ernpeutiB,are  mentioned  by  J.  A. 
fabricius.  Lux  s^olutar.  Evang.  totiorbi  exor.  cap.  iv.  p.  55.  [The  more  ample 
oct-ount  of  the  TiierapeiitiDf  given  by  Dr.  Mofhciiii.  in  his  Commentt.  dc  Reb. 
Chr.  &<'.  p.  55.  &c.  i»  thus  abridged  by  Schlegol.  '*  The  Therapeuts  wished  to 
pass  ibr  disciples  of  Moses,  notwithstanding  their  wide  departure  from  him. 
Ther  gave  up  all  their  property',  and  betook  ihemscives  to  retired  situations, 
where  they  hved  in  suliUiry  huts,  w^ithout  sacrifices,  without  any  external  wor<i 
ishipf  and  witliout  labor  ;  inortiiying  their  bodies  by  IttBting,  and  their  souls  by 
unreaain^  contemplation,  in  order  to  bring  their  heaven-bom  spirits,  now  imr 
Pjnsoned  m  bodies,  into  light  and  liberty,  and  fit  them  better  for  the  celestial  maa« 
sMHis  afker  death.  They  assembled  tosether,  every  seventh  day  of  the  week ; 
when,  after  bearing  a  ditwounic,  and  offering  prayers,  they  ate  tofether^  feeding 
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^11.  It  was  impossible  that  any  one  of  these  sects  should  in- 
culcate, and  promote,  true  piety  and  virtue.     The  Pharisees,  as 
our  Savior  often  laid  to  their  charge,  disregarded  internal  puri- 
ty ;  and  by  a  vain   ostentation  and  an  austere  life,  sought  for 
popular  applause ;  and  also  ascribed  more  authority  to  their  vain 
,'    traditions,  than  to  the  holy  commandments  of  God.     Matt,  xxiii. 
I     13,  he.     The  Sadducees   gave  a   stimulus  to  iniquity,  and  to 
:    every  lust,  by  discarding  all  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
•    Essenesj  a  fenatic  and  superstitious  tribe,  made  piety  to  consist  in 
\   a  holy  indolence,  and  a  dislike  of  mankind ;  and  thus  they  sun- 
V  dered  the  ties  of  society. 

'\  ^  12.  When  those  who  assumed  the  name  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  wise,  were  involved  in  such  darkness,  and  such  altercations, 
who  can  doubt,  that  the  religion  and  piety  of  the  common  people 
was  in  a  low  and  debased  state  ?  They  were  sunk  in  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  divine  things ;  and  they  supposed  that  they  rendered  them- 
selves acceptable  to  God,  by  their  attention  to  sacrifices,  ablutions, 
and  the  other  ceremonies  prescribed  by  Moses.     From  this  two- 

(fold  source,  flowed  those  polluted  morals,  and  that  profligate  life, 
which  characterized  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  while  Christ 
lived  among  them. (15)  Hence  our  Savior  compared  the  people 
to  wandering  sheep,  who   had  no  shepherd;  Matt.  x.   6.  xv. 

on  vUt  and  bread  and  water.  This  meal  was  fUlowed  by  a  sacred  dance,  which 
they  protracted  through  the  nurht,  and  till  the  dawn  of  da^.  At  first,  the  men 
ana  women  danced  apart;  afterwards,  guided  by  inspiration,  they  danced  to- 
gether ;  and  labored  by  violent  movements,  outcries,  songs  and  voices,  to  ex- 
press the  love  c^  God,  then  working  in  their  souls.  Into  such  follies  can  human 
nature  run,  when  ignorant  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  still  debated 
whether  these  Therapeutae  were  christians,  Jews,  or  heatlien  philosophers. 
E/usebiu»  (Hist,  eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  17  )  resarded  them  as  christian  monksy  establish- 
ed in  Egypt  by  St.  Mark ;  and  many  Komish  writers,  to  support  the  high  anti* 
quity  ormonkery,  defend  this  opimon.  The  whole  of  this  controversy  may  be 
Heei)  in  the  Lettves  pour  et  contre  la  fameuse  question,  si  les  solitaires  appeiles 
TftmoMtfe^,  dont  a  parle  Pbilon  le  Juif,  etoient  Chretiens.  Paris,  1712.  12mo. 
The  chief  advocates  of  this  opinion  nxe  B.  de  Montfaueony  in  the  Notes  to  his  Fr. 
translation  of  Pkilo^  and  M.u  Quienj  Christianus  Oriena,  torn.  ii.  p.  3!>2.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sealiger,  CkAmier^  Ughtfootf  DaiUt,  the  t>vo  BasnngeSy  Pridsavz, 
htig,  BuddeuSy  Mot&nit  Bawngarteny  and  recently  J.  A,  Orsiy  (His.  eccles.  vol. 
I.  p.  77.)  and  Monkey  (Preface  to  Philo's  Works)  have  maintained,  that  they 
were  JewSy  and  ofthe  sect  of  Essenes.  J.  J.  Langty  in  a  Dissert,  published  in 
17S1,  maintained,  upon  very  slender  grounds,  that  they  were  oriental  pkUaso- 
fk^s,  of  melancholy  temperament,  who  had  imbibed  some  Jewish  notions.  And 
^aJUciaikijy  in  an  Essay  on  the  subject,  accounts  these  solitaries,  Egyptian  priests. 


^       „   ,  „^,  ,  .         practical 

smus;  for  nothing  can  be  more  similar,  than  the  rules  and  regulations  ofthe  an- 
cient monks,  and  those  ofthe  Essenes,  as  described  by  JosepTius.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cnristian  soiitaries,  called  EremiteSy  c^piecf  aAer  the  theoretieal  Esse- 


neSf  or  Thera^euUB."     TV.] 

(15)  [A  •tnking  passage  relative  to  the  virions  lives  of  the  Jews  hi  our  Savior *8 
lime^  o^rs  in  JosephMs,  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  X.  c.  13.  §  6.  SchL] 
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24.  and  their  teaehers  to  blind  men,  who  attempt  to  guide  others, 
when  they  cannot  guide  themselves ;  Matt.  xv.  14.  John  ix.  39. 

^13.  To  all  these  stains  on  the  character  of  the  Jews  when 
Christ  came  among  them,  must  be  added,  the  attachment  of  many 
of  them  to  the  oriental  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  indubitable  offspring  of  that  philosophy,  the 
Kabbala,  That  many  Jews  toere  infected  with  tliis  system,  both 
the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  early  history  of 
the  christian  church  prove  undeniably.  (16)  It  is  certain,  that 
the  founders  of  several  Gnostic  sects  were  Jews.  The  followers 
of  this  philosophy  must,  necessarily,  have  differed  from  the  other 
Jews,  in  their  views  of  tlie  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
their  views  of  Moses,  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  Messiah.  For 
they  held  the  creator  of  the  world  to  be  a  different  being  from 
the  supreme  God  :  and  beUeved,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  destroy 
the  domination  of  the  former  over  the  human  race.  From  such 
opinions,  a  monstrous  system  mnst  have  been  formed,  widely  dif- 
ferent  from  the  genuine  religion  of  the  Jews. 

^14.  The  outward  forms  of  worship  established  by  Moses> 
were  less  corrupted  than  the  other  parts  of  religion.  Yet  very 
learned  men  haye  observed,  that  various  rites  were  introduced  in^ 
to  the  temple  itself,  which  we  may  in  vain  search  for  in  the  di- 
vine ritual.  It  appears  that  the  Jews,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  ntes  of  the  neighboring  nations  and  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  so  captivated  with  a  number  of  the  ceremo- 
nies practised  in  idol  worship,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
them,  and  to  add  them  as  an  ornament  to  the  rites  of  God's  ap-^ 
pointment.(17) 

^15.  Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  great  corruption 
of  a  nation,  which  God  had  selected  for  his  peculiar  people.     In  ! 
^e  first  place,  their  fathers  had  brought  back  with  them  from  Chal-  { 
dea  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  had  introduced  into  Pales-  \ 
tine,  many  foohsh  and  vain  opinions,  wholly  unknown  to  the  foun- 
ders of  the  nation.(18)     And  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
AsiR  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  customs   and  *  dogmas  of  the 
Greeks  were  disseminated  among  the  Persisuis,  the  Syrians,  the  i 
Arabians,  and  likewise  the  Jews,  among  whom  letters  and  phi- 
losophy had  not  before  f}ourished.(19)     The  excursions   also, 
which  many  Jews  were  accustomed  to  make  into  tlie  neighboring 

(IG)  See  J.  C.  WoJJ,  Diblioth.  Ebraica.  Vol.  II.  L.  vii.  c.  i.  §  9.  p.  206. 

(IT)  See  Joh.  Spencer ^  de  Legibus  ritual,  veter.  Ebrffiorum,  torn.  II.  Lib.  iv. 
where  he  treats  particularly  of  Jewish  rites,  f>orrowed  from  the  Gentiles,  and 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Law  of  Gud. 

(18)  See  Thp.  Cale^  on  JambUchits  do  mvsteriis  Acffyptiorum,  p.  206.  Nor 
does  Josephns  conceal  this  fact,  AnKn.  Jud.  L.  iii.  C,  7.  §2, 

(1I»)  [U  acre,  Cpist.  rrii.  ix.  p.  250.     SchL] 
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countries,  especially  into  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  in  pursuit  of 
wealth,  caused  various  errors  and  fancies  of  the  pagan  nations, 
to  spread  among  the  Hebrews.  And  lastly,  Herod  the  Great 
and  his  sons,  and  likewise  the  Roman  procurators  and  soldiers, 
undoubtedly  planted  in  tlie  country  many  foreign  institutions  and 
poUutions.  Other  causes  will  readily  occur,  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  history  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees. 

<^  16.  But,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  faults,  the  people 
generally  manifested  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  were  very  careful  of  its  honor  and  authority.  Hence 
they  erected  throughout  the  country,  houses  of  worship,  called 
in  Greek,  Synagogues  ;  where  the  people  assembled  for  prayer, 
and  to  listen  to  the  public  expounders  of  the  law.  Schools  also 
were  established  in  the  principal  towns,  where  literary  men  in- 
structed the  youth,  in  both  divine  and  human  knowledge. (20) 
No  one  can  doubt,  that  these  institutions  had  considerable  influ- 
ence to  preserve  the  law  inviolate,  and  to  check  in  .some  degree 
the  progress  of  wickedness. 

§  17.  The  Samaritans^  who  w^orsbipped  on  mount  Gerizim^ 
and  lived  in  virulent  hostility  with  their  neighbors,  the  Jews,  were 
equally  oppressed ;  and  were  in  an  equal  degree,  the  authors  of 
their  own  calamities.  It  appears  from  the  history  of  those  times, 
that  the  Samaritans  suffered  as  much  as  the  Jews  did,  from  tlie 
machinations  of  factious  and  unprincipled  men  ;  though,  perhaps, 
they  had  fewer  religious  sects.  That  their  religion  was  less  pure 
than  the  Jewish,  Christ  himself  testifies.  John  iv.  22.  Yet  they 
seem  to  have  had  more  correct  views  of  the  offices  of  the  Messi- 
ah, than  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews.  John  iv.  25.  Though  we 
are  not  to  believe  all  that  the  Jews  have  said  respecting  their  opin- 
ions, yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  Samaritans  adulterated  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament,  widi  profane  mixtures  of 
pagan  errors.  (21) 

^18.  The  narrow  limits  of  Palestine,  could  not  contain  the 
very  numerous  nation  of  the  Jews.  Hence,  when  our  Savior 
was  bom,  there  was  almost  no  considerable  province,  which  did 
not  contain  a  large  number  of  Jews,  who  lived  by  their  traffic  and 
by  mechanic  trades.  These  Jews,  in  the  countries  beyond  Pa- 
lestine, were  protected  against  the  violence  and  abuse  of  the  in- 

(20^  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  do  Synago^  Vctere,  L.  III.  c.  v.  and  L.  1.  c.  v,  vii. 
[Prideamx,  Connexions,  &€.  Pt.  1.  B.  vi.  anno  445.     TV.] 

(21)  The  principal  writers  concerning  the  Samaritans,  are  enqmerated  by  J. 
G,  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra  Vet.  Test.  Pt.  II.  cap.  vi.  p.  51>5.  [The  most  valuable 
are  Ckr.  CeUarius,  Hist,  gentis  Samarit.  in  his  Diss.  Acad.  p.  109,  &c.  Joh,  Ma- 
rin^  Antiq.  eccles.  orient.  Ja.  Bsunare,  Ilistoire  des  JuiiS|  torn.  II.  Lib.  II.  c.  1 — • 
13.  H.  Kelandj  de  Samaritanis,  in  liis  Diss.  Miscell.  Pt.  II.  (H.  PrideauXf  Con* 
nezions,)  nnd  Btmmgarttn,  Gescbichte  dcr  Rcligionspart.  p.  U74  ^.     Sch1.'\ 
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habkants,  by  public  laws,  and  by  the  injunctiotis  of  the  magis-t 
tnites.(22)  Yet  they  were,  inmost  places,  exceedingly  odious  > 
to  the  mass  of  people,  on  account  o!  their  singularity  as  to  reli- 
gion and  customs.  The  special  providence  of  God,  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  recognized,  in  the  dispersion  of  this  people,  (who  were  ' 
the  depositaries  of  the  true  religion,  or  that  which  inculcates  the 
worship  of  the  one  God,)  over  nearly  the  whole  world ;  that  they 
might,  by  their  example,  put  superstition  to  shame,  and  might, 
in  a  manner,  prepare  the  way  for  the  christian  religion. 

^  (SSQ  See  J«.  Cfrvnaviutf  Decreta  Romana  et  Asiatica  pro  JucUpU,  ad  cultum  di- 
▼inam  per  Asiae  MiiuNrig  urbes  secure  obeundum.  Lugd.  Bat.  1712.  8vo.  [For 
a  candid  andftithful  account  of  the  state  of  the  Jews,  both  in  Palestine  and  out 
of  it,  the  Enclish  reader  it  referred  to  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  hitto- 
ly,  Part  I.  vol.  I.  ch.  ii — vi.     IV.] 
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THE  LIFE  or  JESUS  CHRIST. 


§  1.  The  birth  of  Christ. — §  2.  Hia  childhood  and  youth. — §  3.  His  precursor, 
John  B. — §  4.  His  subsequent  life. — §  5.  He  appoints  twelve  apostles,  afid 
seventy  disciples. — §  6.  lieason  of  this  number. — h  7.  Fame  of  Christ  out  of 
Judea. — §  8.  Success  of  his  ministry. — §  9.  His  death. — §  10.  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  to  heaven. 

§  1.  So  many  and  so  virulent  diseases  of  the  human  race,  de- 
manded the  aid  of  a   divine   physician*     Therefore  the  Son  of 
God   himself   descended  from  heaven,  upon  Palestine,  in   the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great ;  and  joining  himself  to  hu- 
man nature,  he   appeared  to  mortals,  a  teacher   that  could  not 
err,  and  a  sponsor  at  the  court  of  heaven,  as  well  as  a  king  there. 
In  what  year,  this,  salutary  light  rose  upon  the  world,  the  most 
.  persevering  efforts  of  the  learned,  have  not  been  able  fuUy  to  as- 
f  certain.     Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider  that  the  earliest 
f    christians  knew  not  the  day  of  their  Savior's  birth,  and  judged 
!    differently  on  the  subject.(l)     But  of  what  consequence  is  it, 

(1)  Most  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  concerning  the  year  of  Christ's  birth, 
ture  collected  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliographia  Anliquar.  cap.  vii.  §  ix.  p.  187. — 
[Respecting  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  the  inquisitive  reader  is  remitted  to  the 
elaborate  Chronoio^sts,  Scalit^er,  PetaviuSf  Usher ^  &c.  and  to  the  more  volumi- 
nous eccles.  Histonans,  NtUalis  Alexander ,  Pagiy  &c.    But,  not  to  leave  the  com- 
mon reader  whollv  uninformed  on  the  subject,  a  few  general  observations  will 
here  be  made.    The  birth  of  Christ  was  first  made  an  era,  from  which  to  reckon 
tiates,  by  Dionysius  Exiguusj  about  AD.  532.     He  supposed  Christ  to  have  been 
born,  on  the  2dth  Decenmer,  in  the  year  of  Rome  753,  Lentulus  and  Piso  con- 
suls.    And  this  computation   has  been  followed,  in  practice,  to  this  day  ;  not- 
withstanding the  learned  are  well  agreed,  that  it  must  be   incorrect.     To  ascer^- 
tain  the  true  time  of  Christ's  birth,  there  are  tvoo  princvpal  data,  afforded  by  the 
Evangelists.    I.  It  is  clear,  from  Matth.  ii.  It  &«•  that  Christ  was  bom  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  died  about  Easter,  in  the  jear  of  Rome  749  or 
750.     (LardneTf  Credibil.  Pt.  I.  vol.  II.  Ai>pendiz.')    Now  if  Christ  was  born  in 
the  December  next  before  Herod's  death,  it  must  nave  been  in  the  year  of  Rome 
748  or  749 ;  and  of  course,  four,  if  not  five  years  anterior  to  the  Dionysian  or  vul- 
gar era.    II.  It  is  probable,  firom  Lu.  iii.  1,  2,  23,  that  Jesus  was  about  thirty 
years  ofsgd^  in  the   fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  C«sar.    Now  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  may  be  considered  as  commencing  at  the  time  he  becam*  sole 
emperor,  in  August  of  the  year  of  RokuB  767;  or,  (as  there  is  some  rvaaon  to 
suppose,  that  Augustus  maae  him  partner  in  the  government  hoo  yean  b^re  he 
diea,)  we  may  begin  his  reign  in  the  year  of  Rome  765.    The  15tb  year  cf  Tibe- 
rius will  therefore  be  either  the  year  of  Rome  781,  or  779.    From  which  deduct 
30,  and  we  have  the  year  of  Rome  751  or  749,  for  the  year  of  Christ's  birth ;  the 
former  tioo,  and  the  latter /our  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  computation. — 
Comparing  these  results  with  those  obtained  from  the  death  of  Herod,  it  is  gene- 
rally supiMsed,  the  true  era  of  Christ's  birth  was  the  year  of  Rome  749,  or  four 
years  before  the  vulgar  era.    But  the  conclusion  is  not  certain,  because  there  is 
•uncertainty  in  the  data.     (1)  It  is  not  certain,  that  we  ought  to  reckon  Tiberias* 
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that  we  bK,wnota^ye.r<„  day  When  this  light  fim  shone,  since 
We  fully  know,  that  it  has  appeared^  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  oiir  enjoying  its  splendor  and  its  warmth  ? 

§  2.  An  account  of  the  birth,  lineage,  family,  sAd  parents  of 
Christ,  is  left  us  by  the  foUr  mspiried  Writers  who  give  die  history 
of  his  life.  But  they  day  very  little  respecting  his  childhood  and 
youth.  When  a  young  child  he  wals  rescued  from  the  cruelty  of 
Herod,  by  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Matt.  ii.  13.  When  twelve 
yeai^  of  age,  he  disputed  publicly  in  the  temple,  with  die  knost 
learned  Jewish  doctors,  upon  religious  subjects.  Afterwards  till 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  lived  with  his  parents,  as  a  dutiful 
and  afiectionate  son.  Lu.  ii.  51,  52.  Divine  wisdom  has  not 
seen  fit  to  give  us  more  particulars;  nor  is  it  certain,-^-^^hough  j 
many  think  it  so^ — that  Christ  worked  at  the  trade  of  his  foster- 
father  Josephj  who  wau  ft  carpenter.  Yet  there  were  ancietitly 
some  vain  and  deceitful  persons,  Who  ventured  to  fill  up  this  ob- 
scure part  of  our  Savior's  life,  with  extravagant  and  ridiculous/ 
fables.(2)  . 

^3.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  hi^  age,  he  entered  on  the  ofiices  for 
which  he  came  into  the  worlds  To  render  his  ministry  more 
useful  to  the  Jewls,  JbAn,  the  isoii  of  a  Jewish  priest,  a  man  grave 
and  venerable  in  his  whole  manner  of  life,  was  commissioned  of 
God,  to  proclaim  the. advent  of  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fa- 
thers. He  called  himself  the />recur9or  of  the  .^(^naA;  and  be- 
ing full  of  holy  zeal,  exhorted  th6  Jews  to  amend  their  lives^  and 
purify  their  hean^,  and  so  prepare  for  the  coming,  or  rather  for  the 
actual  presence,  of  the  Son  of  Grod  |  and  those  who  professed  re- 
pentante  and  reformation,  he  initiated  into,  [or^  snowed  to  be 
waiting  for  j1  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Savior^  by  immer- 
sion in  the  Jordan.  Matt,  iii^  2  &c.  Job.  i.  22  kd  Jesua  him- 
self, before  commencing  his  public  ministry,  chose  to  receive  a 
solemn  lustration  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  at  the  hands  of  John : 
that  he  misht  not  appear  to  neglect  any  part  of  the  Jewish  law  and 
religion.  (3) 

reign  tt  beginning  two  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus.  (2)  Luke  sajrs  "  abaui 
thirty  years  of  age."  'This  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  understood  of  29,  30  or  31 
years.  (3)  It  is  not  certain,  in  which  of  the  two  years  mentioned,  Herod  died ; 
nor  how  long  before  that  event,  the  Savior  was  bom.  Respecting  the  month  and 
day  of  Christ's  birth,  we  are  left  almost  wholly  to  coi^ecture.  The  disagree- 
ment of  the  early  fathers,  is  evidence,  that  the  day  was  not  celebrated  as  a  fes- 
tival in  the  apostolic  times.     TV.] 

(2)  See  a  collection  of  these  fables  by  J,  A,  Fabridus,  Codex  Apocryphus  N:. 
Test.  torn.  I.  [The  works  here  referred  to,  are  the  Gospel  of  the  nativity  of 
Maty :  the  Previous  Gospel,  ascribed  to  James  the  Just:  The  Gospel  of  the  in; 
fancy  of  Christ,  ascribed  to  Thomas :  The  Gospel  of  the  infiincy  &c.  translated 
from  the  Arabic ;  all  of  which  are  stuffed  with  marvellous  tales  of  miracles  and 
prodigies,  fit  only  to  amuse  the  ignorant  and  superstitious      TV.]  .  . 

<3)  [See,  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  Chr.  CdlariuSf  two  Diss,  de  Vita,  feaf^- 
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^  4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  particulaff  detail  of 
the  Ufe  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  christians  know,  that  for 
more  than  three  years,  amidst  great  trials  and  afflictions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  snares  and  perils,  he  bstructed  the  Jewish  people  in 
ike  counsels  and  purposes  of  the  Most  High ;  that  he.  omitted 
nothing  that  could  allure  both  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  the  wdll 
mformed ;  that  he  led  a  life  so  spodess  and  holy,  that  no  suspicion 
whatever  could  attach  to  him ;  and  that,  by  stupendous  miracles, 
of  a  salutary  and  beneficial  character,  and  such  as  accorded  with 
the  nature  of  his  mission,  he  placed  the  truth  of  the  religion  he 
taught,  beyond  all  controversy. 

^  5.  As  this  religion  was  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  world, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  select  scxne  persons  to  be  his  constant 
companions  and  intimates ;  who  should  be  able  to  state  and  testify 
to  posterity,  and  to  the  remotest  nations,  with  the  greatest  assu- 
rance and  authority,  the  events  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  and  his 
whole  system  of  doctrme.  Therefore,  firom  the  Jews  about  him, 
he  chose  twelve  messengers,  whom  he  distinguished  firom  the  rest 
by  the  title  of  Apostles.  They  were  plebians,  poor,  and  illite- 
rate ;  for  he  would  not  employ  the  rich,  the  eloquent,  and  the 
learned ;  lest  the  success  of  their  mission  should  be  ascribed  to 
natural  causes,  and  to  human  means.  1  Cor.  i.  21*  These  he 
once  sent  forth  among  the  Jews,  during  his^  lifetime  ;  Matt.  x.  7. 
but  afterwards,  he  retained  them  constandy  near  him ;  that  they 
might  witness  all  that  he  said  or  did.(4)  But,  that  the  people 
might  not  lack  religious  instruction,  he  commissioned  seventy  oth- 
er disciples,  to  travel  at  large  through  Judea.  Lu.  x.  1* 

^  6.  The  learned  have  enquired  why  the  Savior^appointed  just 
twdvej  neither  more  nor  less,  to  be  apostles ;  and  seventy  to  be 
his  disciples  ^  and  various  conjectures  are  offered  on  the  subject* 


eere  et  sapplioio  Jo.  Bapt.  in  bis  Diss.  Acad.  Pt.  I.  p.  169.  and  Pt.  II.  p.  ^73; 
-      "  •     ^"       •  '      '    •  "       -«..-.*'         n.  sect.  4.  an^  WU- 
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Tfio.  ItHjBr]  \l\stona  ecclea.  Imi.  SscuH  Selecta  Capita*  cap.  8.  sect.  4.  and  19^- 
siuSf  MiBcell.  Sacra,  torn  II.  p.  464  &c.    SlcAZ.— also  O.  jB.    f 
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(4)  Dr.  Mo^ieim  baa  a  Ions  note  in  tne  parallel  passafe  of  his  Comment,  de 
Reous  Chr.  ante  C.  M.  p.  49.  the  substance  of  which  is  this.  The  title  ^t^osUes 
was  given  to  those  principal  men,  whom  the  high  priests  retained  as  their  nii- 
vate  counsellors  ;  and  whom  they  occasionally  sent  as  their  legates,  to  Uie  ror- 
eign  Jews;  either  to  collect  the  yearly  tax  for  the  temple,  or  to  execute  other 
commissions.  We  have  not  indised,  a  airect  testimony  at  hand,  provins  that  the 
title  of  imosdts  was  ^  given  to  such  legates  of  the  nish  priests  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  Tet  there  is  intimation  of  this  in  Gal  i.  1.  and  feromjt  so  understood  the 
passage.  See  his  Commentt.  &c.  Opp.  torn.  IX.  p.  124.  And  that  aAer  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  legates  or  the  Jewish  Patriarchs^  (who  stood  in  the 
place  of  high  priests,)  were  called^  apostles,  is  fully  proved.  See  JerotM,  ubi 
supra,  and  Euseldus  on  Isa.  Ch.  xviii.  2.  See  also  Ja.  Godefroi  on  Cod.  Theodos. 
tom.  Yl.  p.  251  ed.  Ritter.  Dion.  PetaviuSj  on  Epiphan.  ad  Haeres.  xxx.  P.  Wes^ 
sding,  de  Archontibus  Jud.  p.  91.  Waich,  (of  Getting.)  Hist.  Patriarch.  Jud.  and 
Suiter f  Thesaur.  Eccles.  tom.  I.  p.  477.     Tr,] 
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But  a»itis  manifest  bom  the  words  of  Christ  himselfy  Mttt.  six*  i 
98*  Lu.  xxii.  30.  that  the  number  of  the  apostles  had  refiweace 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  he  wished  to  indicate  to  the  Jews,  that  he  was  the  su* 
preme  Lord  and  Pontiff  over  die  whole  Hebrew  race,  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  tribes.  The  seventy  disciples  were  just  equal  ' 
in  number  to  the  senators,  composing  the  Ssuihedrim,  or  grand 
council  of  the  nation :  and  this  justifies  the  conjecture,  that  Vhriit 
intended,  by  the  choice  of  the  seventyj  to  admonish  the  Jews 
that  the  authority  of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that 
all  power  in  relation  to  religious  matters,  was  vested  in  him 
alone.  (5) 

^  7.  Jesus  himself  gave  iastrucdon  to  none  but  Jews;  nor  did 
be  allow  his  disciples  to  travel  among  other  natioDS,  as  teachers, 
while  he  continued  on  earth.  Matt  x#  5,  6.  xv.  24.  Yet  the 
extraordinary  deeds  performed  by  him,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  his  fame,  very  early,  extended  to  other  nations*  There  are 
respectable  writers,  who  stato  that  Ab^arus^  king  of  Edessa,  being 
dangerously  sick,  sent  a  letter  to  Chrut^  imploring  his  assistance; 
and  that  he  not  only  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king,  but  also  sentbim 
his  picture.f6)  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  not  <xdy  the  lei* 
lel:s  of  Chrut  and  Abgarusj  but  likewise  the  whole  story,  were  a 
&brication.(7^  I  wojiud  by  no  means  take  upon  me  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  letters ;  but  I  see  no  very  weighty^  reason  for  reject- 
ing  altogether,  the  whole  story. 

^  8.  No  small  part  of  the  Jewish  people  were  excited  by  the 
demonstrations  of  divine  authority  m  Christ j  to  revere  him  as  the 
Son  of  God :  but  the  leading  men,  especially  the  Pharisees  and 

(5)  [Then  aro  two  factitioos  listii  of  the  seventy  disciples  now  extant ;  which 
are  falselj  ascribed  to  HipptitfuSy  and  to  Doritheus.  They  may  be  seen  in  vari- 
ous works ;  e.  g.  J.  A,  FatrietuSy  Lux.  Evang.  &c.  p.  115 — 118.  and  annexed  to 
|he  books  de  Vita  and  morte  Mosis,  ed.  Fabricius ;  and  in  T.  JtHgy  Hist,  eccles. 
Imi  Saecul.  p.  472.  That  no  sort  of  credit  is  due  to  them,  is  shown  by  Ittig.  nbi 
supra ;  by  D.  Blondelly  de  Episcopis  et  Presbyt.  p.  93.  and  by  others.  Etuebius 
Hwt.  Eccles.  1. 12.  expressl^r  declares,  that  no  catalogue  of  the  seventy  disciples 
was  to  be  found  any  where,  in  his  day.  The  two  lists  nearly  agree ;  and  are  evi- 
dently made  up  by  collecting  together,  without  the  least  judgment,  nearly  all  the 
names  of  christians  mentioned  in  the  N.  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  aaltt- 

tations  of  Paul.     TV.] 

(6)  Eugdnus,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  I.  c.  18.  [Here  is  the  earliest  notice  of  these 
Letters.  For  the  earliest  history  of  the  picture,  see  EvagrvuSy  Hist.  Eccles.  L. 
IV.  c.  27.  See  the  Letters  themselves,  with  notes,  in]  J.  A.  FaMeius,  Codex 
Apocryphus  N,  T.  tom.  I.  p.  317. 

(7)  See  Ja.  Biunage,  Histoire  des  Juift,  tom.  I.  c.  18.  p.  500.  TheopM.  aigf, 
Bayer,  Historia  Edessena  et  Osroena,  L.  III.  p.  104.  J.  S.  ^seman,  Biblioth. 
orient.  Clem.  Vat.  tom.  I.  p.  554.  T"  As  to  the  picture,  which  is  still  preserv^, 
and  shown  at  Rome,—/*.  Beaus&bre  has  fully  exposed  the  feble,  in  his  I>ib, 
des  Images  de  main  divine ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Gennanique.  tom.  AVUI.  p.  10. 
^^'jiasheim  de  Rebus  Cbr.  &c.  p.  73.] 
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the  chief  priests,  whose  vices  and  crimes  he  freely  rqproved,  plot- 
ted against  his  life ;  being  fearful  of  losing  their  honors  and  privi- 
leges, if  Christ  should  continue  publicly  to  preach*  For  a  long 
time  the  machbations  of  these  ungodly  men  were  ineffectual.  But 
at  last,  his  ungrateful  disciple,  Judasj  disclosing  the  place  of  his 
master's  nocturnal  retirement  he  was  seized  by  soldiers,  at  die 
^mmand  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 

^  9.  He  was  first  arraigned  before  the  Jewish  high  priest  and 
s^ate,  where  he  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  kw,  and 
blasphemed  the  majesty  of  Ood.  Thence  he  was  dragged  to  the 
tribunal  o( Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator;  and  there  accused  of 
sedition,  and  of  treason  against  Cssar.  Neither  of  these  aceusar 
tions  could  have  satisfied  fair  and  upright  judges*  But  the  clam- 
ors of  the  people,  which  were  instigated  by  the  irreligious  priests, 
compelled  Pilate,  though  reluctandy,  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  him*  He,  as  he  had  come  into  our  world  to  make  expiatiaii 
for  the  sins  of  men,  and  knew  that  all  the  objects  of  his  abode 
amcmg  them  were  accomplished,  voluntarily  submitted  to  be  nail- 
ed to  a  cross,  on  which  he  3rielded  up  his  spotless  soul  to  God. 

^  1(X.  On  the  third  day  alter  his  horial,  he  reassumed  life,  which 
he  bad  voluntarily  laid  down ;  and  showing  himself  alive,  he  made 
k  manifest,  that  man  is  no  longer  insolvent  to  divine  justice*  He 
now  continued  forty  days  with  his  disciples,  employing  the  time 
very  much  in  giving  ihem  instruction.  To  his  enemies  he  would 
not  appear  visibly ;  among  other  reasons,  one  was,  that  he  knew 
those' unprincipled  men  who  had  before  accused  him  of  sorcery, 
would  impudently  afiirm,  that  cmly  a  spectre  appeared,  bearing 
bis  likeness,  and  produced  by  the  power  of  the  devil.  At  length, 
in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  he  ascended  up  to  heaven,  afte^ 
i  commissioning  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a]f  nations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  P&OSPSROU8  EVENTS  OF  THE    CHURCH. 

\  1.  Effusion  of  the  H.  Spirit  on  the  apostles. — §  2.  They  preach  to  Jews  aiu| 
Samaritans. — §  3.  Election  of  a  new  apostle. — §  4.  Paul's  conversion. — 
§  5.  Attention  to  the  poor,  and  a  community  of  goods,  in  the  church. — §  G. 
Ifany  churchesplanted  by  the  apostles. — §  7.  Respect  for  CJirist  among  the 
pagans.  §  8.  Causes  of  tnerapia  progress  of  Christianity.; — 4  9.  Extraordinary 
gitls  of  the  early  christians. — §  10.  Fictitious  cauincs  assigned  for  ^iie  progress. 
of  Christianity. 

^  1.  When  Jesu^  was  seated  at  the  r^ht  hapd  of  Ae  eternd 
Father,  the  first  proof  he  gave  of  his;  majesty  and  power^  was  on 
the  fiftieth  dayf  1)  after  his  deadv,  by  the  efilision  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  upasi  his  diseiples  and  friends  on  earth.  Acts  ii.  1  be. 
On  receiving  this  celestial  gift  and  teacher,  they  were  freed  from 
all  their  former  ignorance  and  blindness  of  mind,  and  endued  with 
astonishing  alacrity  and  power  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office. 
With  these  mental  endowments,  was  joined  the  knowledge  of  vari^ 
ous  foreign  languages ;  which  was  indispensable  to  them,  in  giving 
instruction  to  different  nations ;  and  alsp  a  firm  reliance  on  tlie 
promise  of  Christ,  that  God  would  aid  them  as  often  as  shouldi 
be  necessary,  by  miracles.^2) 

^  2.  Relying  on  this  divine  assistance,  the  disciples  in  accords 
ance  with  the  Savior's  injunctions,  (Lu.  xxiv.  47.  Acts  i.  8.  xiii. 
46.)  first  labored  to  eonvert  the  Jews  to  Christ.  Nor  was  this  la- 
bor witbout  efilect,  for  many  thousands  of  them  soon  became  chris- 
uans.  Acts  ii.  41.  iv.  4.  Kext  they  proceeded  to  the  Samaritans, 
which  also  their  commission  required.  Acts  i.  8.  And  here  too, 
they  gathered  a  chri3tian  church.  Acts  viii.  14.  Lastly,  after 
spending  many  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  regulatmg  and  confirming 
the  churches  of  Christ  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  regions,. 
they  travelled  abroad  among  various  nations,  their  labors  being 
everywhere  attended  with  the  greatest  success.(3} 

(1)  (Trom  the  terms  here  used  by  Dr.  Moshdm,  it  wpuM  seem  that  he  sup-, 
posed  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spint  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  took  place  on  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  or  Saturday  ;  and  not  on  SundaUf  as  many  have  supposed.  TV.]  \ 

(^  [In  his  Clomment.  de  Rebos  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  76^  Dr.  Moskeim  states, 
that  he  doee  not  account  the  power  of  toorking  nUrades  among  the  supematuraJ 
gifts ;  because  such  power  neitfver  was,^  nor  could  be,  conferred  on  men,  omnipo-  \ 
tenoe  alone  beinc  able  to  work  miracles ;  so  that,  faith  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  \ 
expect  them,  at  the  hands  of  €rod,  was  all  that  the  H.  Ghost  actually  imparted  to  ) 
the  apostles.     TV.]  ^ 

(3)  [It  appears  from  the  book  of  Acts,  that  the  apostles,  or  at  least  most  of 
thcDi,  remained  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  for  several  years  after  the  ascension  ;  but 
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^  3.  The  first  care  of  the  apostles  after  the  Savior's  ascenaicm 
was,  to  complete  the  number  of  twelve  apostles  established  by 
Christy  by  electing  a  more  woithy  person  to  the  place  of  Judas, 
who  had  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  Therefore,  the  little  com- 
pany of  Chrisfs  servants  at  Jerusalem  being  assembled,  two  men, 
the  most  noted  for  their  piety  and  faith  in  Christy  Barnabas  and 
Matthias  were  proposed,  as  the  most  worthy  of  that  office.  One 
of  these,  Maiihias^  being  designated  by  lot,  as  it  is  commonly 
supposed,  or  elected  by  the  major  vote  of  all  the  persons  pres- 
ent, was  constituted  the  twelfth  apostle.  Acts  i.  15,  &£c.(4) 
4  4.  As  these  twelve  ambassadors  of  Christ  were,  all  of  mem, 

.  plain,  illiterate  men ;  and  as  the  christian  community,  now  in  its 
infancy,  needed  a  man  who  could  attack  and  vanquish  the  Jewish 

;  doctors  and  the  pagan  philosoph^s,  with  their  own  weapons; 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  a  httle  after  the  appointment  of  Matthias,  by 

\  a  voice  from  heaven,  created  a  thirteendi  apostle  ;  namely,  Saulj 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Paid  ;  a  man  who  had  been 
a  most  virulent  enemy  of  the  christians,  but  who  was  well  skilled 
in  the  Jewish  learning,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  Grecian.  Acts  ix. 
1,  be.  To  this  truly  admirable  man,  whether  we  consider  his 
courage,  his  force  of  mind,  or  his  patience  and  perseverance  in 
trials  and  labors,  how  much  the  christian  world  is  indebted,  is 
manifest  {rgni  the  Jicts  of  the  Jlpostlesy  and  his  own  Epistles.  - 
%  5.  The  first  of  all  the  christian  churches  founds  by  the  apos- 
tles, was  that  of  Jerusalem :  and  after  the  form  and  model  of  this, 
all  the  others  of  that  age,  were  constituted.  That  church,  how- 
ever, was  governed  immediately  by  the  apostles ;  to  whom  the 
presbyters^  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  the  deaamsy  wer^ 
subject.  Though  the  people  had  not  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  Jewish  worship,  yet  they  held  their  own  separate  meetings ; 
in  which  they  received  instruction  firom  the  apostles  and  presby- 
ters ;  offered  up  united  prayers ;  celebrated,  in  the  sacred  sup- 
per, the  memorial  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  death,  and  the  salva- 
tion he  procured ;  and  then,  manifested  their  mutual  love,  pluily 
by  their  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  partly  by  those  temperate  re- 
pasts;, which  from  their  design  were  called  Iqverf easts.    Acts  ii. 

how  long  they^  continued  together  ia  uncertain.  There  was  tnciently  a  tradition, 
which  Eusihmt  states,  (Hist.  Igccles.  v.  1@,)  on  the  authority  of  jSpoUmHU,  a 
writer  of  the  second  century,  as  does  Clemens  Mex.  (Strom,  vi.  c.  5.)  nom  a  spu- 
rious work,  PrtedtcoHo  Petri, — that  the  Savior  enjoined  upon  his  apostles,  not 
to  leave  Jerusalem,  till  twelve  years  after  his  ascension.  About  to  Ions  they  prob- 
ably continued  there :  and  their  being  divinely  guided,  in  moat  of  tneir  moye- 
/  ments,  might  give  rise  to  the  tradition.     TV.] 

(4)  [Dr.  Moskeim  has  a  long  note  in  the  parallel  place  in  his  Comment,  de  Re- 
bus Christ.  &c.  p.  78 — 80,  in  which  he  aims  to  prove,  that  IdwxavxX^fMUgtturuv, 
in  Acts  i.  26.  signifies  (hey  gave  their  waUs  ;  and  not,  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood, they  east  their  lots.    But  his  interpretation  is  very  generally  rejected.   TV.] 
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42.(5)  Among  the  virtues,  for  which  this  primitive  church  of 
Christ  was  distinguished,  their  care  of  tlie  poor  and  needy,  is  \ 
most  conspicuous*  -For  the  rich  liberally  supplied  tlie  wants  of  all  J 
the  brotherhood ;  and  with  such  promptitude  and  tenderness,  that 
Ijuke  says,  they  had  all  things  common.  Acts  ii.  44.  iv.  32.  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  expressions  used  by  Peter ^  in  Acts  v.  4.  as 
well  as  from  other  considerations,  that  the  declaration  of  Luke 
should  not  be  understood,  as  it  generally  has  been,  of  their  po$- 
§esnng  in  common,  but  only  of  their  using  in  common. (6) 

^  6.  The  ambassadors  of  Christ,  leaving  Jerusaletn,  travelled' 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  short  time,  collected 
numerous  religious  societies  in  various  countries.  Of  churches 
founded  by  them,  not  a  small  number  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
books,  especially  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle8.(7)  Besides  these, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  they  collected  many  others ;  both  by  their 
own  effi)rts,  and  by  the  efibrts  of  their  followers.  But,  how  far 
they  travelled,  what  nations  they  visited,  or  when  and  where  they 
died,  is  exceedingly  dubious  and  uncertain.  (8)     Tie  stories  of" 

(5)  Dr.  MoBheim  understood  Actsii.  42.  as  descriptive  of  the  seyeral  parts  ol 
\h»  ordinary  puhUc  worshiv  of  these  primitive  christians  >  rather  than  of  theii^ 
christian  eharacter  and  conauct  in  general.  See  his  Comment,  de  Rebus  Chris" 
tiaoionun  ante  C.  Mag.  113 — ^116.  If  Mosheim's  interpretation  of  that  text  iser-' 
roneous,  as  most  interpreters  think  it  is,  this  account  of  the  mode  of  worship  iif 
the  apostolic  church,  rests  on  a  slender  basis.     TV.] 

(6)  [''  It  is  an  ancient  opinion,  though  not  older  than  the  fourth  century,  that 
IB  the  chm«h  of  Jerusalem  there  was  such  a  commiiiuty  cf  goods,  as  existe<l 
among  the  ancient  Essenes  and  now  among  monks.  But  tiiis  oninion  is  desti<' 
tute  OT  any  solid  foundation ;  resting^  solely  on  the  declaration  of  Luke,  that  they 
had  all  things  common.  See  my  Diss,  de  Vera  natura  communionis  bonorum  id 
Eoclesia  Hierosolym.  which  is  the  first,  in  the  second  volume  of  my  Dissertt.  ad 
Htstoriam  Eccl.  pertinentes."    Moskdm,  de  Reb.  Christ.  StA.ia.  118.] 

C?}  The  names  of  these  churches  are  collected,  by  JP.  J.  Hartmannj  de  Rebutf 
Mstis  Christianor,  sub  Apostolis,  cap.  vii.  p.  107 }  and  by  J.  A,  FabnduSf  Luii^ 
Evangelii  toti  ofbi  exoriens,  cap.  v.  p.  83,  dtc. 

(8)  [It  is  a  very  ancient  and  current  report,  confirmed  by  many  witnesses,  that 
aU  the  apostles  suffered  public  martyrdom ;  with  the  exception  of  St.  John,  who 
died  a  natural  death  at  Ephesus.  And  this  opinion  is  so  firmly  beHeved,  by  ma- 
ny who  would  not  be  thought  credulous,  that  to  call  it  in  question,  is  to  run  some 
hazard  of  being  charged  with  slandering  tliose  holy  men.  Such  as  please,  may 
believe  the  account ;  but  let  them  not  to  offended,  if  I  declare  the  martyrdom  of 
most  of  the  apostles,  to  be  less  certain  than  they  suppose.  That  PtUr,  Paul  and 
James  died  violent  deaths,  I  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  the  numerous  ancient 
anthors;  but  that  tiie  other  apostles  did  so,  I  cannot  feel  so  certain  As  my 
first  ground  of  doubt,  a  very  ancient  writer  of  the  second  centqry.  Heradeon,  A 
Valentinian  indeed,  but  no  contemptible  man,  cited  by  Clemens.  Alex.  Strom.  L. 

belbre 

public* 

a  holy  and  christian  l^e,  as  well  as  by  a  public  awnoal  before  a  peraecuting  ma- 

estrate;  and  he  states  as  proof,  *Ou  ^dtp  iroiVrsg  &i  (fftj^^ofjisvoi  UfMXd^^njifav  njv 

Asvt(9  xdi aXXoi  tfoXXoi,  fornat  aU that  were  saced,  made  that  un^estion  in 
vards  (before  magiatrates)  4md  so  died.    Of  this  numher  was  Matthew j  PhOipf 
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ten  told^  respecting  their  travels  among  the  Ckiuls,  the  Britons, 
the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Russians,  are  too  recent  and  fantastic,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  an  inquisitive  lover  of  the  truth.  (9)     A  great  part  of 


ThomitSj  Ltri  and  many  others.     Clemmty  though  hm  disftpprdtrcs  several  tliinfi 


hfcralcs.  in  ^im  Epistle  to  Victor,  in  J^uaebiuB.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  24.  Barotuus  in- 
deed, (Annals.  AT).  35.  §  141.)  and  after  him  nian.y  others  maintain,  that  this 
Was  not  Philip  the  apostle,  but  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Jerusalem, 
But  Polifcrates  savs  expressly,  that  he  was  one  of  the  tieelve  Oftosdes: — ^A  still 
stronger  argument  Is,  that  all  Uio  writers  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  among 
tliem,  such  as  contended  for  the  liigh  dignity  of  the  martyrs,  ih  opposition  to  the 
Valcntiuians,  viz.  TurtuUian,  Cfemens  Alex,  and  Origen,  never  mention  but  tkret 
of  the  apostles  as  being  martyrs ;  namely,  Peter ,  Paul  and  James  the  elder. 
8ee  TerttdUany  Scorpiaco  cap.  xv. — ^I  am  therefore  led  to  believe,  that  the  com- 
mon reports  respecting  the  sufferings  of  Christ's  ambassadors  were  fabricated|  af- 
ter the  days  of  Uonstantine.  And  two  causes  might  lead  to  sUch  reports.  (1) 
The  extravagant  estimation  in  which  martyrdom  was  held,  made  it  seem  ne- 
cessary to  rank  the  apostles  among  the  martyrs. — (2)  The  ambiguity  of  the  word 
ftaprup,  marhfTj  which  properly  signifies  a  loUnesSy  in  which  sense  Christ  him- 
self called  his  apostles  /JLa|>rupf^,  (Acts  i.  8.  see  also  Acts  ii.  32.)  might  lead 
Ihe  more  ignorant  to  believe,  and  to  umplify  these  fables.  Mosheim.  de  Rebu 
Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  81 — 84.  abridged  considerably.     TV.] 

(9)  ["  There  is  not  one  of  the  European  nations  that  docs  not  glory,  ip  eithei* 
an  apostle,  or  some  on6  of  th(5  seventy  disciples,  or  at  least  in  some  early  saint 
Commissiohcd  by  on  apostle,  os  having  come  among  them  and  collected  a  chris- 
tian church.  Ihe  Spanmrds  siiy,  tiiat  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  the  older^ 
Witli  many  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  other  assistants  of  tlic  apostles,  intro- 
duced the  light  of  the  sospel  into  Uteir  country  And  a  Spaniarcf  would  bring 
himself  into  trouble  if  he  should  confront  this  opinion.  The  frencA  contend  tliat 
CrescenSj  a  disciple  nnd  companion  of  Patd,  Vionysius,  the  Atiienian  Aroopa- 
gite,  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene,  &c.  first  brought  their  countrynieh  to  prohMs 
Christ.  Among  the  Ilafians  there  is  scarcely  a  city,  which  docs  not  profess  to' 
have  received  the  gospel,  and  its  first  minister  from  Paid  or  Pcicr  See  P.  Gian- 
hone,  Ili^toirc  civile  du  rovaume  de  Naples,  tom.  I.  p.  74,  75.  And,  at  this  day, 
a  man  could  not  escape  the  charge  or  heresy,  who  should  raise  a  question  uil 
this  subject.  See  J.  Lamy,  Deliciee  eruditorum,'  tom.  viii.  Pref.  and  torn.  xi. 
t*reface.  The  Germans  assert  that  Maternus,  Viderianus,  and  many  others  were 
ftcnt  omonft  them  by  the  apostles  ;  and  that  these  legates  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the 
other  opostlt'S,  b£iptised  respectable  numbers  of  persons  The  British  think  that 
&.  Pvul,  (aA  they  infer  flom  Clemens  Rom.  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,) 
Simon  Zelotes,  Arlstobulus,  and  especially  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  were  the  foun- 
ders of  their  church.  The  Russians,  Poles  ana  Prussians,  honor  St.  Andrevo  as 
the  founder  of  their  chuh-hes.  All  this,  and  much  more,  passed  for  sober  truth, 
feo  long  as  sacred  and  human  learning  lay  buried  in  shades  and  darkness.  But 
at  this  day,  the  most  learned  and  wise  admit,  that  most  of  these  stories  were 
fabricated  afler  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  by  men  unlearned,  or  crafly  and  eager 
to  secure  distinction  to  their  churches.  See  Jhig.  Ckdmet^s  Histoiie  ae  Lorraine, 
tom.  I.  p.  xxvi.  Le  Beuf.  Diss,  sur  I'histoire  de  France,  tom.  I.  p.  192  <j^.  Jo, 
Launoif  Diss,  qua  locUs  oulpitii  Severi  de  primis  Galliae  martynous  defendittir^ 
0pp.  tom,  II.  Pt.  I.  p.  184. — I  commend  these  writers ;  yet  cannot  agree  with 
them  in  dating  the  commencement  of  this  foolish  zeal  for  the  antiquity  of  their 
bhurches,  after  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  It  began  much  earlier.  See  Grego^ 
ry  Turon.  de  Gloria  martyrum,  cap.  xii.  p.  735."  Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ.  Slg. 
p.  64—86,  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  Dr.  Mosheim  says  of  the  foolish 
pretensions  of  tlie  modem  European  nations  to  a  high  christian  antiquity,  that 
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these  fabulous  stories  were  got  up,  after  the  days  of  Charlemagnt ; 
when  most  of  the  christian  churches  contended  as  vehemently, 
about  the  antiqui^  of  their  origin,  as  ever  the  Arcadians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Greeks  did. 

§  7.  Many  who  were  unwilling  to  adopt  entirely  the  religion  of 
Christ,  were  induced  nevertheless,  by  the  fame  of  his  deeds,  and  the 
sublime  purity  of  his  doctrines,  to  rank  him  among  men  of  the  high- 
est excellence,  and  even  among  the  gods ;  as  numerous  docu- 
ments evince.  With  great  veneration,  many  preserved  pictures 
of  Christ  m  their  houses ;  and  also  thepictures  of  his  apostles.  (10) 
It  is  said  that  a  Roman  emperor,  Tiberius^  proposed  to  have 
Christ  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  the  empire  ;  but  that  the  sen- 
ate rejected  the   proposal.     Though  many  at  the  present  day, 

we  are  to  reject  edl  that  the  ancient  fathers  relate,  concerning  the  labors  of  the 
apostles  after  Christ's  ascension.    Dr.  Maaheim  was  too  judicious  to  do  this.    He 
says,  ubi  supra,  p.  60,  81  :  "  As  to  what  we  are  told  respecting  the  transactions 
or  the  apostles,  tneir  travels,  miracles  and  deaths,  if  we  cxcopt  wliat  is  gathered 
from  the  New  Test,  and  a  few  other  aiJbient  monuments,  a  large  part  is  dubious 
and  uncertain.    Some  things  however  have  more  credibilitv,  and  verisimilitude, 
than  others.    I  would  not  reject  all  that  is  clearly  attested  by  Origeriy  EtLselnus, 
Crregcry  Jfazianzen,  PaulinuSj  Jeromty  Socrates,  and  some  more   ancient  wri- 
teiB  quoted  by  Euseoius  ;  but  what  is  attested  only  by  authors  subsequent  to 
these,  or  unknown,  I  would  not  readily  believe,  unless  facts  oifer  themselves  toN 
eonroborate  the  testimony.'* — Following  these  judicious  rules  of  Moakeim,  we  ! 
mar  believe  that  Fet&r*  after  preaching  long  in  Judea,  and  other  parts  of  Syria, 
proDably  visited  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  Rome,  where  he  was  cruci-  , 
fied. — Paul's  history  is  given  in  the  Acts  to  about  AD.  64.    lie   was  probably 
released  from  captivity,  visited  Judea,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  returning  to  ' 
Rome,  was  there  beheaded  about  AD.  G7  or  G8.    John  remained  many  years  in 
Judea,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  dying  about  AD.  100.     He  was  oanished  to  Patmos  about  AD.  95,  and  was 
sreatly  revered.    James  tlie  elder,  (brother  of  John.)  waa  put  to  death  b\'  Herod 
Agrippa,  about  AD.  44.  (Acts  xii.  1.) — James  the  younger,  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
spent  his  life  in  Judea.  lone  presided  over  the  church   of  Jerusalem,  and  there 
suffered  martyrdom,  a  little  oefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    .^iM^rnr,  proba- 
bly labored  on  (he  shores  of  the  black  sea,  near  the  modern  Constantinople,  and 
perhaps  in   Greece.     Philip ^  either  the  apostle  or  the  evangelist,  is  reported  to 
have  ended  his  days  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia.     Thomas  seems  to  have  travelled 
eastward,  to  Parthia,  Media,  Persia  and  India.     BarthoUymeWj   took  perhaps,  a 
more  southern  course,  and  preached  in  Arabia.    Matthew  is  also  reported  tp  nave 
travelled  east,  in  the  modern  Persia.     Of  Simon  the   Canaanite,  nothing  to  be  , 
retied  on  can  be  said.     Thaddeus,  Lebbeus,  or  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  tiie  au-  ^ 
thor  of  an  epistle,  is  reported  to  have  preached  at  Edessa,  in  the  north  of  Syria.  , 
Of  the  companions  of  the  apostles,  Timothyj  after  accompanjdng  Paul   many  ' 
yean,  is  said  to  have  been  stationed  at  Ephesus,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  , 
Domitian  or  Nerva.     Titus ,  another  companion  of  Paul,  is  reported  to  have  been 
stationed  in  Crete,  where  he  died.    Markf  or  Jokn  surnamed   Mark^  attended 
Ftail,  and  afterwards  Peter,  and  probably  preached  the  gospel  in  E^pt.    Of 
Imke,  little  can  be  said,  except  that  he  accompanied  Paul,  and  wrote  lus  history, 
viz.  the  book  of  Acts,  and  a  Gospel.    Of  BarnahaSj  nothing  can  be  said  worth 
relating,  except  what  is  learnea  from,  the  N.  Testament.     See  J.  A.  FahriduSy 
Laz  Evangelu.  &c.  ch.  v.  p.  95— 115.— From  this  account,  imperfect  as  it  is^  we 
may  conclude  that  the  apostles  and  their  companions  scarcely  extended  their  la- 
bors beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Turkish  empire.     TV.] 

(10)  FusebiuSf  Historia  eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  18.     Iremeus,  Heeres.  Lib.  i.  c.  35.  p. 
105.  edit.  Maasuet. 
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think  this  to  be  improbable,  yet  there  are  distinguished  men  who 
are  led  by  weighty  reasons,  to  a  diiTerent  opinion.(ll) 
/     ^8.  The  causes  must  have  been  divine,  which  enabled  men 
I  destitute  of  all  human  aid,  poor,  friendless,  neither  eloquent  nor 
:  learned,  fishermen,  publicans,  and  mcnreover  Jews,  that  is,  per- 
{  sons  odious  to  all  other  nations ;  in  so  short  a  time,  to  persuade 
;  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  religions  of  their  fathers, 
and  to  embrace  a  new  religion,  which  is  opposed  to  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  men.     In  their  speeches,  there  was  an  amazmg  and  a 
divine  power  of  controling  the  minds  of  men.     To  which  may  be 
added,  miracles,  prophecies,  the  detection  of  men's  secret  de- 
signs, magnanimity  in  the  midst  of  perils,  contempt  for  all  the  ob- 
jects of  ordinary  ambition,  a  patient,  cheerful  endurance  of  suffer- 
mgs  worse  than  death,  as  well  as  of  death  itself,  and  finally,  Uves 
of  the  purest  and  most  unblemished  character.     That  the  am- 
bassadors of  Jesus  Christ  were  thus  furnished  for  their  work,  is  a 
truth  perfectly  clear  and  obvious.     And  if  these  holy  men  had  not 
been  so  furnished,  no  probable  feason  could  be  offered  for  this 
rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  by  the  little  feeble  band. 

(11)  [''Of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Roman  emperors  towards  christian- 
itTy  there  is  a  noticeable  testimony  in  the  Apology  ofMelito  Sardicensis.  address- 
ea  to  Marcos  Antoninus,  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  36. 
Melito  here  informs  the  emperor  that  his  predecessors  not  only  tolerated  chris- 
tianity  among  the  other  religions,  but  also  honored  it :  rjv  xai  it  ^pcywot  (foCi 
^pog  aXXai^  %pifi(fxsfais  i<r'i^y\(fav,  which  sect  your  progenitors  treated  with 
equal  respect  as  the  other  religions.  He  adds,  that  Kero  and  Domitian  were  the 
only  emperors  who  allowed  tlie  counsels  of  certain  adversaries,  to  influence  tiiem 
to  make  Christianity  a  criminal  thing.  If  what  Melito  here  says  of  Nero  be  true, 
namely,  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  counsels  of  malevolent  persons,  to  perse- 
cute the  christians,  then  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  what  John  of  Antioch 
says,  in  Excerptis  Valesianis,  p.  608  &c.  that  Nero  was  favorable  to  the  chris- 
tians, and  to  Christ,  in  the  beginnine  of  his  reifn. — TertulUan,  Apologet.  cap. 
v.  p.  57.  ed.  Havercamp.  speaks  of  Tiberius^  desire  to  have  Clirist  enrolled 
among  the  gods,  as  of  a  tning  universally  known.  Eusclnus^  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  2.) 
OrosiuSy  (Chron.  Pascal,  vii.  4.;  and  others  afterwards,  repeat  the  story,  relying 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Tertullian.  See  Fr.  Baldwin,  Comment,  ad.  cdicta 
Veterum  Principum  Romanorum  de  Christianis,  p.  22,  23,  and  J.  A.  Fabridus^ 
Lux  Evangelii  &c.  p.  221.  But  very  learned  mon  in  this  age,  have  deemed  this 
wholly  incredible,  and  not  at  all  compatible  with  the  character  of  Tiberius,  and 
with  tne  state  of  the  empire,  at  that  time.  In  what  manner,  men  equally  learn- 
ed and  ingenious,  have  repelled  their  arguments,  may  be  seen  in  the  Essay  of 
Huod.  llasiBUSy  de  decreto  Tiberii,  quo  Christum  referre  voluit  in  numerum  de- 
orum,  Erfurt.  1715.  4to.  and  in  the  French  letter  of  J.  C.  Istlius^  on  this  subject, 


Altmann  maintains,  (1)  That  Pilate  was  actually  infuimed  of  tlie  resurrection  of 
Christ,  by  the  guard.  (2)  That  he  did  really  send  to  Tiberius,  an  uccouat  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  though  not  such  an  account  as  the  one  now  ex- 
tant. (3)  That  Tiberius  actually  proposed  in  the  senate  that  Jesus  should  be 
honored  as  a  god.  This  subject  is  also  examined  by  Dr.  /y/rJner,  Collection  of 
Jewish  and  Heathen  testimonies,  vol.  III.  p.  51)0  &c.  ed.  I.ond.  l-rl5.  4to.     Tr\ 
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§  d.  To  all  this  must  be  added,  the  ability  which  these  ambas-^ 
sadors  of  God  possessed,  of  transferring  the  power  of  working 
miracles  to  their  disciples.     Many,  as  soon  as  they  were  bap* 
tized  according  to  Christ's  directions,  and  consecrated  to  God . 
by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  were  able,  immediately  to  • 
express  their  thoughts  in  foreign  languages  which  they  had  never  \ 
learned,  to  foretell  future  events,  to  heal  the  sick  by  pronouncbg  ; 
the  name  of  Jesus,  to  call  the  dead  to  life,  and  to  perform  other 
deeds  above  the  power  of  man.ri2)     What  must  have  been 
thought  of  the  men  who  had  ability  to  confer  such  wonderful 
powers  on  others ! 

^10.  Those  who  pretend  to  assign  other  causes  for  this  sur- 
prising revolution  in  the  religious  state  of  the  world,  recite  fictions 
which  will  never  satisfy  an  attentive  observer  of  human  afiairsJ 
Some  conjecture  that  the  kindness  of  christians  to  the  poor,  in-\ 
duced  a  multitude  of  idle  and  vicious  persons  to  embrace  chris-  \ 
tianity.     But  they  forget  that  such  as  embraced  this  religion,  ex-  i 
posed  their  lives  to  iminent  danger;  nor  do  they  reflect,  that  vi- 
cious, lazy  persons,  who  would  not  work,  were  not  tolerated  among 
christians.  [2  Thess.   iii.    6 — 12.3     Equally  groundless  is  the 
r^resentation  of  others,  that  the  profligate  and  flagitious  lives  of 
the  pagan  priests  caused  many  to  turn  christians.     But  the  vile 
character  of  these  priests,  though  it  might  bring  the  ancient  sys- 
tems of  religion  into  contempt,  could  not  produce  attachment  to 
Christianity,  which  exposed  its  votaries  to  the  loss  of  proper^, 
character  and  life.     The  man  must  be  beside  himself  who  could 
reason  thus :  ^'  The  priests  of  the  religion  in  which  I  was  educated 
lead  profligate  lives ;  I  therefore  will  join  myself  with  those  who  are 
universally  despised,  and  by  the  public  laws  condemned,  and  thus 
put  my  life  and  fortune  to  the  most  imminent  hazard."(13) 

(12)  See,  among  others,  Tob.  PfanneTj  de  Ctmrismatis,  sivc  donis  miraculode 
antiqase  ecclesise,  Francf.  1G83.  l^no. 

(Yo)  [*^  Others  have  supposed,  that  the  virtues  of  the  apostles  and  their  «arly 
ibllowers, — their  sobriety,  their  contempt  of  wealth,  their  fortitude,  their  pa- 
tience &c.  induced  nmltitudos  to  put  themselves  under  their  religious  guidance. 
Integritv  and  virtue,  certainly  have  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder;  nor 
would  I  deny,  that  the  holy  lives  of  the  apostles  produced  some  effect.  But  we 
know,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  ourselves,  and  with  human  nature,  that  purity 
of  morals,  and  integrity  of  life,  though  they  create  respect  and  reyerance,  rarely 
produce  imitation,  and  never,  if  manifest  disgrace  and  danger  will  follow  thfut 
imitation.  We  know,  that  virtue,  and  even  the  most  pcr^'ct  virtue,  awakens 
entire  disgust ;  when  it  requires  men  to  forsake  the  institutions  and  sentiments 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  abandon  their  chosen  enioyments.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  example  of  those  very  apostlea  who  are  said  to  have  converted  the  world 
by  the  purity  of  their  characters ;  nay,  by  the  example  of  the  Lord  of  those  apos- 
tles, who  was  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue.  1  can  believe  that  the  blame- 
less lives  of  the  apostles  induced  individuals  among  all  nations,  not  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  them,  or  to  show  them  any  abuse  *,  but  to  beUeve  that  they,  merely 
by  their  strict  morals,  and  their  disregard  for  the  common  objects  of  human  at- 
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tachmenty  induced  many  thousands  to  recognize  as  the  Savior  of  the  world,  a 
person  whom  the  Jews  had  caused  to  be  crucified ;  to  follow  their  own  example, 
and  to  suffer  death,  rather  than  renounce  these  principles;  this,  I  say,  no  one 
can  persuade  me  to  believe.     And,  not  to  protract  these  remarks,  whence  and  by 
what  means,  did  the  apostles  themselves  acquire  that  admirable  virtue  and  sanc- 
tity, which  alone  was  able  to  produce  in  others  an  invincible  determination  to 
fly  to  Christ,  and  to  cleave  to  him  as  the  onl^  anchor  of  their  salvatkm  ?" — 
*^  Jthers,  ibiiowing  the  example  of  CdsuSy  Juhan,  Porphyry,  and  other  ancient 
enemies  of  Christianity,  bid  us  consider,  that  the  churches  gathered  by  the  apo»- 
tles,  were  compoaed  of  plebeian  characters ;  servants,  laborers  in  the  fields  and 
workshops,  and  women ;  that  is,  of  persons  deficient  in  intelligence,  rank,  and 
,  wealth,  who  might  easily  be  persnaaed  to  believe  almost  any  thing,  by  persona 
'  of  but  moderate  talents.    But  this,  which  is  here  so  confidently  asserted,  in  the 
first  place,  was  not  altogether  true.    For  the  scriptures  inform  us  that,  among 
those  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  apostles,  many  were  affluent,  weli-inform- 
:  ed,  and  of  respectable  rank.    That  there  were  persons  of  wealth,  see  1  Tim.  ii. 
'  9.  and  1  Peter  iii.  3     That  there  were  men  or  learning  and  knowledge  of  phi- 
losophy, see  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Col.  ii.  8.    And  that  there  were  sanUf  though  itot  mamfj 
:  noble,  see  1  Cor.  i.  26.    The  names  of  illustrious  persons  who  embraced  Christ 
.  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  are  collected  by   D.  Btonddi,  de  Episoopis  et 
*  presbyteiis,  p.  2&.  and  by  J.  R,  Wetstdn,  Pnefiitio  ad  Originis  Dial,  contra  Afar* 
''    cion,  p.  13. — Secondlv,  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  world,  know  that  per* 
sons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  not  only  value  themselves,  their  lives,  and  their 
enjoyments,  as  much  as  others  do  >  but  they  much  more  ardently  embrace,  and 
clin|[  to  the  customs,  opinions  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  than  men  of  genios 
and  mfluence,  the  opuient^  and  persons  of  nmk. — ^Ignorance  and  timidity  pro- 
duce, and  nourish,  superstition.     Hence  the  more  ignorant  and  timid  a  person 
is,  a  stronger  hold  has  superstition  of  his  mind.    So  that,  it  is  an  easier  thing  to 
eradicate  superstition  from  the  minds  of  ten  men,  than  of  one  woman,  finom  a 
hundred  well  informed  and  ingenuous  minds,  than  from  ten  ignorant,  stupid 
ones.    Villany  no  where  reigns  more,  than  in   servants  and  persons  of  ab- 
ject condition.    It  would  be  easier,  therefore,  to  purge  from  iniqui^  a  multitade 
of  the  ingenuous  and  well  bom,  than  even  a  small  number  of  slaves.    Hence, 
those  who  make  the  churches  gathered  by  the  apostles  of  Christ,  to  have  been 
'   composed  of  persons  of  no  respectability,  or  rank,  of  slaves,  women,  and  the 
illiterate,  in  my  judgment,  increase,  rather  than  diminish  the  glory  achieved  by 
'  those  inspired  men.      Moskeim^  de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  90^92.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Pereecutions  of  the  christians  by  Jews  in  Palestine. — §  2.  By  Jews  out  of 
Palestine. — §  3.  Divine  judgments  on  the  Jews. — §  4.  Ten  persecutions  by  the 
pagans. — §  5.  Laws  against  the  christians. — §  6.  Causes  of  hostility  to  theni. 
tharged  with  hatred  to  mankind. — §  7.  Other  causes  of  persecution. — ^§8.  Slan- 
ders against  christians. — §  9.  Modes  of  trial  and  punishment. — §  10.  The  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors. — §  11.  Number  of  them. — §  12.  Acts  of  the  martyrs. — § 
Is.  Persecution  by  Nero. — §  14.  Its  extent. — §  15.  Persecution  under  Domi- 
tian. 

§  1.  Though  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  distinguished  for  the 
exceDence  of  their  doctrines  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  yet  the 
Jewish  priests  and  rulers  not  only  treated  them  with  extreme  con- 
tamely  and  abuse,  but  put  to  death  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could.  This  appears  from  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii. 
55.  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee.  Acts  xii.  1,  2,  and  of  James 
the  Just,  who  presided  over  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  Jud.  L.  xx.  c.  8.  and  JEusehius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  II.  c. 
23.  The  true  cause  of  this  hostility  of  the  Jewish  priests  and 
doctors,  undoubtedly  was  their  envy,  and  their  fear  of  losing  their 
personal  advantages  and  their  consequence,  if  Christianity  pre- 
vailed. 

§  2.  No  less  cruelty  was  shewn  to  the  innocent  disciples  of  Christ, 
by  those  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  in  the  Roman  provinces. 
It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  from  other  credible 
records,  that  they  spared  no  pains  to  instigate  the  magistrates  and 
the  populace  to  destroy  the  christians.  To  this  madness,  they 
were  excited  by  the  high  priest  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  living  iQ 
Palestine  :  who,  as  we  are  informed,  sent  messengers  to  the  for- 
eign Jews,  exhorting  them  to  avoid  aU  connexion  with  the  chris- 
tians, and  to  persecute  them  as  far  as  was  in  their  power.(l)  To 
cloke  this  base  procedure  under  an  honorable  garb,  they  gave  out 
that  the  christians  had  treasonable  designs  against  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment ;  that  they  acknowledged  as  their  king,  one  Jesus,  a 
malefactor,  whom  Pilate  had  most  justly  punished  with  death. 
This  rage  against  the  christians  was  propagated  from  father  to  son, 
through  successive  generations ;  so  that  the  church  in  after  ages 
had  no  more  bitter  enemies  than  the  Jews.  (2) 

m  See  JauUn  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  51—53, 109, 138, 318.  ed.  Jebbe. 

(2)  [Passages  from  early  christian  wnters,  who  complain  of  the  Jewish  perse- 
cutions, are  collected  by  J.  A,  Fabmdus,  Lux.  Evang.  toti  orbi  exoriens,  en.  vi. 
§  1.  p.  131.  See  also  the  Epist.  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  de  Martyrio  Folycar- 
pi,  I  xii.  xiii.     Schl.} 
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<^  3.  But  God  himself  visited  this  perfidious  nation  with  the 
sorest  judgments,  on  account  of  their  cruelties  to  the  Savior  and 
his  friends.  For  he  suffered  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
together  with  tlie  temple,  to  be  rased  to  their  foundation  by  die 
Roman  emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus^  about  forty  years 
after  ChrisVs  ascension;  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
people  to  perish  by  the  sword,  and  most  of  the  survivors  to  be 
sold  into  slavefy.  A  more  distressing  scene  than  this, — which  is 
described  at  large  by  Josephu8^{2)  himself  a  Jew, — ^is  perhaps, 
no  where  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  history.  And  from  this 
time  onward,  the  Jews  have  been  every  where  even  more  than 
before,  objects  of  hatred  and  abhorrence  to  all  nations. 

^  4.  The  gentiles  who  were  pol3rtheists,  brought  upon  the  chris- 
tian church,  still  greater  calamities,  than  the  Jews  could  do,  whose 
power  was  not  equal  to  their  malice.  The  persecutions  of  the 
christians  by  the  Komans,  have,  for  many  ages,  been  accounted 
ten  in  number.  (4)  But  the  ancient  history  of  the  church,  does 
not  support  precisely  tliis  number :  for  if  we  reckon  only  the  gene^ 
fal  and  more  severe  persecutions,  they  were  fewer  than  ten  ;  but 
if  we  include  the  provincial  and  more  limited  persecutions,  the 
number  will  be  much  greater  than  ten.  Some  christians  of  the 
fifth  century  were  led  by  certain  passages  of  the  scripture,  espe- 
cially by  one  in  die  Apocalypse,  ch.  xvii.  12 — 14.  to  believe  diat 
it  was  decreed,  the  christian  church  must  pass  through  ten  grievous 
persecutions  ;  and  to  this  opinion,  they  afterwards  endeavored  to 
accommodate  in  different  ways  the  dissenting  language  of  his- 
tory.(6) 

^  5.  Nero  first  enacted  laws  for  the  extermination  of  chrisUans. 
Domiiian  next  did  the  same ;  and  afterwards  Marcus  Antoninus, 
the  philosopher,  Severusj  and  die  odier  emperors  who  were  ho&- 
ule  to  die  ctirisUans.  Yet  these  decrees  were  not  all  equally  se- 
vere, nor  all  founded  on  die  same  causes.  A  celebrated  lawyer, 
of  the  name  of  Domitiu^,  anciendy  collected  all  the  imperial  laws 
agamst  die  chrisUans,  in  his  treatise  de  Officio  Proconsvlis  ;(6) 

(3)  In  liis  History  of  tiio  Jewish  War.  See  also  Basna^e,  Histoire  defl  Jui& 
toni.  I.  rap'.  17.     Schl.] 

(4)  The  writers  on  these  persecutioiui,  are  enumerated  by  J.  A.  Ftsbriaus, 
Lux.  Evaiig.  toti  orbi  exoriena.  cap.  vii.  p.  13p,  &€. 

(5)  See  iSidjiUius  SeveruSf  lliBtoria  sacra.  Lib.  IL  c  33.  p.  387.  ed.  Horn.  Au- 
gnstimiSy  de  Civit.  Dei,  L.  xviii.  c.  52.  [In  the  fourth  century,  the  number  ofthe 
persecutions  had  not  been  defined.  LactarUius  de  MortUbus  fterseaUonan,  reck- 
ons up  only  six.  Eusebms,  Hist.  Eccles.  does  not  state  their  number  ;  jret  we 
might  make  out  rdric  from  thin  writer.  This  is  the  number  given  by  Sulmtius  Se^ 
rents,  in  the  fifth  century.  But  in  liis  times  originated  the  opinion  of  just  ten 
persecutions ;  and  StUpidiis,  to  make  out  that  numljer,  includes  the  persecution 
oi^AnUckrist  in  the  end  ofthe  world.  See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Con. 
Mag.  p.  98,  &c.     Schh^ 

(6)  Sre  Lactanliusy  Instit  Divinar.  Lib.  v.  c.  11.     What  remain  of  these  laws, 
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which,  if  it  were  now  extant,  would  doubtless  throw  much  light 
on  the  history  of  the  church  under  the  pagan  emperors.  Now  ve- 
ry much  is  left  wholly  to  conjecture. 

^  6.  As  the  Romans  were  not  accustomed  to  trouble  any  peo^ 
pie  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  as  tliey  suffered  the  Jews  in 
particular  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  ;  it  is  not  improper-  \ 
\y  asked,  what  could  have  induced  them  to  heap  so  many  evils  on  - 
the  heads  of  christians,  whose  religion  was  so  holy,  and  so  friend- « 
ly  both  to  public  and  private  happiness.^    The  first  cause  of  this- 
cruelty,  I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  christians  contemned  and  ab- 
horred the  public  religion  of  the  state,  which  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  form  and  administration  of  the  government.     For 
the  Romans,  though  they  tolerated  all  the  religions  from  which  the 
commonwealth  had  nothing  to  fear,  yet  would  not  suffer  the  an- 
cient religion  of  their  nation,  as  established  by  the  laws,  to  be  de- 
rided, and  the  people  to  be  withdrawn  from  it.     Yet  both  these, 
the  christians  dared  to  do.     Nor  did  they  assail  only  the  Roman 
religicRi,  but  likewise  the  religions  of  all  other  nations.     Hence 
the  Romans  concluded,  that  the  christian  sect  was  not  only  arro-  * 
gant  beyond  all  measure,  but  likewise  unfriendly  to  the  public  \ 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  calculated  to  excite  civil  wars.     This,  \ 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  that  odium  generis  humani,  with  which  j— 
Taeittis  taxes  the  christians ;  and  is  the  true  ground  of  his  de-  ! 
nominating  Christianity,  a  destructive  superstitiorij  as  well  as  of 
the  epithet  malignant^  (mcdejicaj)  appUed  to  it  by  Suetonius.(J7) 

^  7.  Another  cause  of  the  Roman  hostility  to  Christianity  was, 
that  the  christian  worship  had  nothing  of  what  wa^  common  to  all 
other  religions.  For  the  christians  offered  no  sacrifices,  and  had 
no  temples,  no  statues,  no  oracles,  no  order  of  priesthood ;  and 
the  iDConsiderate  multitude  deemed  those  who  were  without  diese, 
to  be  destitute  of  all  religion,  or  to  be  atheists :  and  by  the  Roman 
laws,  atheists  were  regarded  as  the  pests  of  human  society.  Be- 
sides, the  worship  of  so  many  pagan  deities,  afforded  su}qx)rt  to  a 
countless  throng  of  priests,  augurs,  soothsayers,  merchants,  and 
artists ;  all  of  whom  were  in  danger^  of  coming  to  want,  if  Chris- 
tianity should  prevail ;  and  therefore*,  with  united  strength,  they 
rose  up  against  it,  and  wished  to  exterminate  its  followers,  (8) 

are  tnasfrated  by  Fran.  Baldwin,  Comment,  ad  edicta  vcter.  princip.  Romanor 
de  Chrifitianis ;  jrepublished  by  JV.  H.    GundUng,  with  Baldwin's  Constantinus 
Magnua,  Hallo,  1727. 8vo. 

(7)  See  Tacitus,  Annals,  Lib.  xv.  c.  34.  Suetonius,  Nero,  cap.  16.  Because, 
such  as  could  not  endure  the  sacred  rites  and  the  religion  of  tne  Romans,  nor 
thoee  of  all  the  world,  seemed  to  be  the  foes  of  mankind,  and  to  indulge  hatred 
towards  all  nations. 

(8)  See  the  account  of  Demetrius  the  silver-smith,  Acts  xix.  25.  Pliny,  Epistt. 
Lib.  X.  Ep.  97.     "  The  temples,  which  were  almost  desertefl,  begin  to  be  frequent- 
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^  8.  They,  whose  bterest  it  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  in  order  to  effect  their  object  the  sooner,  dissemin- 
ated among  the  vulgar,  the  basest  calumnies  against  the  chris- 
tians, and  dieir  religion.  These  slanderous  stories,  the  people, 
vrbo  were  fickle  and  credulous,  too  easily  accredited.  What  they 
were,  may  be  learned  from  the  writers  of  apologies  for  Christian- 
ity in  the  early  ages. (9)  The  same  persons  cunningly  persuaded 
the  multitude,  that  all  the  calamities,  wars,  tempests,  and  diseases, 
that  afflicted  mankind,  were  sent  upon  them  by  the  angry  gods 
because  the  christians,  who  contemned  their  audiority,  were  every 
where  tolerated. (10)  Other,  less  weighty  causes  are  here  omit- 
ted. 

§  9.  The  various  kinds  of  punishment,  both  capital  and  correc- 
tive, which  were  inflicted  on  those  that  venerated  Christy  are  de- 
scribed by  learned  men,  in  works  professedly  on  tliat  subject.(ll) 
The  manner  of  proceeding  before  the  tribunals,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  in  the  letters  which  passed  between 
Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  in  other  ancient  documents.(12)  But  it 
is  clear,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  was  not  always 
the  same.  For  the  laws  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors,  by 
which  the  magistrates  were  to  be  guided,  were  diiSerent  at  differ- 
ent periods.  Thus,  at  one  time,  die  christians  were  carefully  sought 
after ;  at  another,  the  judges  waited  till  some  one  came  forward  to 
accuse  them.  Sometimes  the  confessing  or  convicted  christian 
was  hurried  forthwith  to  execution,  if  he  did  not  renounce  his  re- 
ligion ;  at  other  times,  the  magistrates  labored,  by  various  species 
of  torture  and  cf  uelty,  to  induce  them  to  apostatize. 

§  10.  Those  who  fell  in  these  perilous  days  of  the  church,  be- 
ing put  to  death  in  different  ways,  were  called  Martyrs;  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  denoting  that  they  were 
witnesses  for  Christ,  Those  who  were  bold  to  profess  Christ 
before  the  magistrates,  and  for  his  sake  incurred  the  loss  of 
health,  or  goods,  or  honors,  were  denominated  confessors.    Both 

ed  Qffain ;  and  the  sacred  rites  which  had  been  long  neglected,  are  again  perform- 
ed—-The  victims  which  hitherto  had  found  dhnost  no  purehaserSf  begin  to  come 
again  to  the  market"  &c. 

(9)  This  subject  is  nearly  exhausted  by  Chr.  Kortholt,  Paganus  Obtrectator, 
seu  dc  Calumniis  sentilium  in  Christianos,  in  III  Books,  Kilon.  1698.  4to.  To 
which  add  J.  J.  HuUbrich,  de  Calumniis  gentilium  in  Chnstianos,  Tigmri  1744. 
8vo. 

!10^  See  Amobius,  advcrsus  Gentes.  {|and  TertuUian,  Apologet.  c.  40.  Sckl,'\ 
11)  Anton.  GaUonius  aaid  Cam.  Sagittarius ^  de  Cruciatibus  Martyrum;  the 
latter  printed  at  Jena,  1673.  4to.  the  best  edition  of  the  former  is,  Antw.  1668. 
12mo.  [Botli  contain  mixtures  of  the  doubtful  with  the  true :  fur  the  Acta  Mar- 
tyrum, now  extant,  cannot  be  relied  on.     MosheiiUf  de  Reb.  Chr.  &c.] 


§ 


(12)  See  J.  H,  Bixhrntr^  Jus  Eccles.  Protest,  tom.  iv.  Lib.  v.   Decretal.  Tit.  I. 
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ootained  immense  veneration  and  infinence  aincteg  the  christians ; 
and  they  enjoyed  prerc^atives  and  honors,  which  were  ahogetber 
peculiar  and  extraordinary;  and  such  as  would  furnish  matter 
for  a  volume  that  would  be  useful  in  various  respects.  Thebe 
prerogatives  were  undoubtedly  conferred  on  the  mar^rs  and  oodl 
fessors,  to  induce  others  more  readily,  to  encounter  evils  of  every 
kind,  for  Christ's  sake«(  13)  But  as  aU  peculiar  privileges,  by 
Uie  fault  of  men,  degenerate  into  sources  of  evil,  so  these  were 
conferred,  not  unfrequently^  on  the  undeserving ;  and  they  served 
U)  encourage  superstition  and  other  evils. 

^11.  That  a  great  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  ot 
every  class  and  rank,  suffered  death  for  the  cause  of  Christy  du- 
ring the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  no  impartial  person  acquaint- 
ed with  those  times  can  entertain  a  doubt.  But,  since  If.  Dod»' 
todVs  attempt  to  invalidate  this  ancient  opinion»(14)  many  have 
agreed  with  him ;  and  have  maintained,  that  only  a  few  actually 
suffered  death,  on  accoimt  of  the  christian  religion ;  but  they  have 
met  with  strenuous  opposers,  who  regard  this  opinion  as  deroga- 
tory to  that  divine  power,  which  sustained  the  martyrs  in  their 
conflicts.  .  Those  who  take  the  middle  path  between  these  two 
extremes,  ^vill  probably  come  nearest  to  me  truth.  The  martyrs 
were  tiot  so  numerous  as  they  were  anciently  suppoised  to  be^ 
and  as  some  still  account  them ;  but  they  were  more  Bumerous 
than  Dodwell  and  his  friends  siippose  them.  Into  this  opinion,  I 
thln\,  they  will  most  readily  come,  who  learn  from  the  ancient 
writers  diat  even  in  the  most  calamitous  times  of  the  church,  not 
all  the  christians,  every  where,  were  persecuted  and  arraigned  for 
trial.  Persons  in  the  humbler  c<Hiditions  of  life>  were  generally 
more  safe ;  while  greater  danger  impended  over  the  rich,  (whose 
wealth  had  charms  for  the  judges,)  and  over  the  learned,  the  doc* 
tors  and  heads  of  chinches,  and  over  the  eloquent  and  influen* 
tial.(15) 

(13)  [This  seems  quite  too  philosopbiciil  ait  aooountof  this  matter.  The  early 
rliristians  did  not,  thus  coldly ,  calculate  distant  consequences  and  eiTectSj  in  or^ 
der  to  determine  what  place  in  their  afTections,  and  what  rank  in  the  church, 
tliey  should  give  to  tiieir  hrethren  and  pastors  who  suffered  and  died  ibr  theiir 
i^ligion.  Nature,  religion,  afld  all  the  ties  which  united  them  to' Christf  to  the 
ciiuFch.  and  to  one  another,  comhined  to  render  these  holy  men  and  consistent 
christians  veoerable  and  lovely,  in  their  eyes;  and  of  course  to  procure  them  a 
rank  and  priTtleges  in  the  church,  altogether  peculiar.  Whoeror  reads  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  the  ancient  mcfftyrs,  of  Polycarp,  for  instance,  will  se^ 
abundADt  evidence  of  the  operation  of  these  causes;  but  nothing  of  that  calcula- 
ting policy,  of  which  Dr.  Mosheim  speaks.     Tr^ 

(14)  In  his  noted  Dissertation,  de  Paucitate  martyrum,  which  is  the  eleventh 
among  his  Dissertt.  Cyprianicae. 

(15)  [See  Martyrium  Polycarpi,  §.  12.    Acta   Fntetuatif  in   RuinarVs  Act* 
JVfartyr.  sincera,  p.  219.     Cyprian,  £pistt.  ▼.  and  xtv.  p.  10,  and  23.   ed.   Bene 
dirt,  and  many  others.     Mmhevm,  ^e  Reb.  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  106.     TV.] 

Vot.  I.  9 
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^  12.  The  words  and  actions  of  the  martyrs,  from  the  time  of 
their  arrest  till  their  last  moments,  were  carefiilly  committed  to 
-writing ;  in  order  to  be  read  over  on  certain  days  for  the  edifica- 
tion oi  their  successors  in  the  church.  But,  only  a  few  of  these 
Acta  Martyrvm  have  reached  us;(16)  much  the  greater  part  of 
them  having  been  committed  to  the  flames,  during  the  ten  years 
war  of  Diocletian  against  the  christians;  for  that  emperor  r6^ 
quired  all  the  books  and  papers  of  ciiristians,  at  that  time,  to  be 
edlected  and  burned,  from  the  eighth  century  onward,  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins  took  great  pains  to  compile  lives  of  the 
ancient  martyrs;  but  the  'more  discerning  even  in  the  Romish 
church,  now  admit,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  accounts  are 
mere  fables,  dressed  up  in  a  style  of  afiected  oratory.  Noi*  is 
more  credit  due  to  those  catalogues  of  saints,  called  Martyrolo^ 
gicsj  which  were  either  compiled  by  ignorant  and  incompetent 
men,  or  have  since  been  much  falsified.  Hence,  .this  part  of 
ecclesiastical  history  ehjoys  very  little  light. 

^13.  JNero  was  the  first  emperor  that  persecuted  the  chris- 
tians ;  and  his  cruelty  was  extreme.     He  accused  those  innocent 
people  of  a  crime  which  he  himself  had  committed ;  namely,  that 
of  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome.     And  to  make  the  punishment 
correspond  with  the  crime,  he  caused  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be 
iUuminated,  through  the  night,  by  the  burning' bodies  of  many  of 
•  them,  [whom  he  had  sewed  up  alive,  in  garments  covered  with 
I  pitch.]     Others  were  put  to  death  in  a  difierent  manner.     This 
■  persecuti(Hi  beg«D  in  the  middle  of  November  A.  D.  64.(1'7)     In 
.  It,  the  ancients  tell  us,  Paul  and  Peter  suffered  death  at  Rome : 
;  but  many  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  this,  because  of  its 
repugnance  to  chronology. (18)     This  persecution  terminated  at 
^  the  death  of  Nero ;  who  is  weU  known  to  have  been  his  own  exe- 
\  cution^,  A.  D.  68.    -For  about ybi«r  yearr,  therefore,  the  chris- 
:  tians  suffered  every  species  of  cruelty  at  his  hands. 

(16)  Sach  of  them  as  were  not  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  were  collected  in  a 
moderate  sksed  'fi>lio,  by  Tkeod.  Ruinartf  Selecta  et  rinceni  Martymm  Acta, 
Amstelod.  1713. 

(17)  See  the  two  French  diseertatipns  ofAiph.  de  VignoUs.  on  the  Cause  and 
the  Commencement  of  Nero's  perseeation ;  in  PkU,.Ma»9ons  Hiatoire  critiqae 
de  la  Repuhlllque  des  Letters,  torn.  viii.  p.  74 — ^117.  and  lorn.  ix.  p.  IT^Ae. 
See  also  Toinard  on  LiKtantius  de.mortibus  persecutoram,  p.  396. 

(18^  Sehagt,  TUUmont,  Histoire  dee  Empereurs,  torn.  i.  p.  564  &c,  and  Bora- 
tier,  ae  Suoeessione  Romanor.  Pontiff,  cap.  v.  p.  60.  [All  a^ee  that  both  these 
apostles,  Paul  and  Peter,  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  JVsrio:  bnt  in  respect 
to  the  rear  and  the  plaee,  there  is  controversy.  Many  qQesikm  whether  ooth 
suffered  at  the  same  time.  They  believe,  accordinffto  the  testimony  of  Pruderi' 
tiu9,  (Peristephan.  de  pasaione  oeator.  Apoetolor.  Petri  et  PauH,  v.  5,  6.)  that 
Peter  sufferea  one  year  earlier  than  Paul;  out  on  the  same  day.  As  to  the  day 
on  which  Pond  suffered,  some  make  it  the  29th  of  June ;  and  others,  the  23d  of 
February.    The  year  is,  by  some,  determined  to  A.   D.  64.  so  «9it  Hensckenf 
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§  14.  How  far  the  persecution  under  Nero  extended,  is  not 
agreed  among  the  learned*  For,  while  the  greater  number  sup- 
pose it  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  ihete  are  those  who 
think  it  was  confined  to  the  eity  of  Rome.  The  former  opinion, 
which  is  the  more  ancient,(19)  appears  to  us,  best  supported. 
We  do  not  hesitate  ta  join  widi  those  who  think  that  pubhc  laws 
were  enacted  against  the  whole  body  of  christians,  and  weie  sent 
abroad  into  the  provinces.  To  this  opinion  we  are  led,  among 
oth^  reasons,  hj  the  authcm^  of  Tertvllian,  who  clearly  inti- 
mates that  Nero,  as  well  as  thmitian,  enacted  laws  against  the 
christians,  which  laws  Trajan,  in  part  repealed-^or  annulled. (20) 
The  noted  Spanish  or  Portuguese  inscription,  in  which  Aero  is 
ctMamended  tor  having  purged  the  province  of  the  new  smerstin 
tionf  is  suspected  by  the  Spaniards  themselves ;  and  I  place  no 
reliance  on  it.(31)    The  christians  moreover  were  condemned, 

Acta  Sancfor.  April,  torn.  i.  Z>.  PapArochy  Propylaeam  ad  Acta  S.  May.  AwUm. 
Ptigif  Critica  in  Annal.  Baiofi.  torn.  i.  p.  51,  52.  LPogi  ia  decided  for  A.  D.  65.] 
by  oUien,  A.  D.  G5.  aod  again  by  others  A.  D.  67.  so  Bamngarten  ;  and  lastly 
by  others  A.  D.  68.  ao  Jio£ii  Pearson,  Annalea  Paulini,  p.  25.  which  is  the  most 
probable  opinion.  The  day,  when  both  apostles  suffered,  was  probably,  the  SfiM, 
of  F^ruarr*  That  Paul  was  beheaded  daring  J^ero's  .oersecution,  is  supported 
hy  the  testimony  ofEuaAtMS,  HisLEccl.  L.  ii.  c.  25.  ana  ofLaUatUius,  de  Aforte 
I^necotonim,  cap.  ii^p.  1375.  ed.  Biinemann.  As  to  the  place,  ah  obecure  wri- 
ter, €^»  Velemu,  in  a  i>ook,  Quo  Petrus  Romam  non  venisse  demonstratur,  1600. 
4to.  p.  40.  denies  that  either  apostle  suffered  at  R^me  ;  and  endeavors  to  prove, 
that  their  martyrdom  was  at  Jerusalem  :  which  also  Bale  maintains  in  regard  to 
Petar,  Ontm*.  Scriptor.  Britan.  p.  16.  This  opinion  is  confuted  b^r  various  wri- 
ten,  who  are  mentioned  in  Walek's  Biblioth.  theol.  Selocta,  tom.  in.  p.  458.  On 
tfaia  whole  subject,  consult  W,  Caoe^  Life  of  Paul,  o.  vii.  6  9.  p.  424^of  his  Antiq. 
Apoalol.  TiUtmcwt.  Mem.  pour  aervir  k  Thistoire  de  I'egliae  tom.  i.  Pt.  II.  not. 
4£  p.  768.  and  Fabrkhis  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T.  Pt.  I.  p.  450.  On  the  fabulous. 
cireomatanees  related  of  Paul's  martyraom,  see  •/•  O.  WaUh^s  Hist.  Eccles.  N.  T. 
p.  277.  SekL — On  the  chronology  to  Paul's  life  and  labors,  see  WiUu  Melote- 
naala  Leidcnsia,  1703.  4to:  Pearton,  Annales  Paul,  the  Introductions  to  the  N.  T. 
bj  EUhhom,  BerthoH,  Home  &c.  and  oflier  works  referred  to  in  WtMr*$  Bib|i« 
pcbearealw.  art  Paul.     TV.] 

(19)  The  first  who  rejected  the  common  opinion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  Fran, 
Bmidwin,  JwJt  eminent  civilian  of  Paris,  who  died  AD.  1573,]  in  his  Comment. 
ad  edicta  imjperator.  inChristianoa,  p.  27, 28.  AAer  him,  Jo,  LaunQi,  in  Diss, 
qua  Ai^iftt  Soveri  locus  de  prima  martymm  GallisB  epocha  vindicatnr,  §  1.  p.  139, 
140.  torn.  II.  P.  I.  of  his  works.  Still  more  learned,  and  on  the  same  side,  was 
Batry  DodwoU,  J>iBS.  zi.  in  his  Dissertt.  Cyprianicn,  §  ziii.  p.  69.  whom  manv 
othera  have  fi^llowed  :  [among  whom,  are  Jo.  le  CUre,  Histor.  Eccles.  N.  'T. 
Ceotnry  .1.  p.  426.  Joaeh.  lange,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  360.  Mtol.  OvrOer,  Syst. 
theol.  prophet,  p.  491.  Bauntgartea,  Auszog  der  Kirchengesch.  vol.  I.  p.  376. 
^ho  supposes  the  persecution  extended  only -so  far  as  the  power  ef  the  Pr«torian 
Piefeet  ;>  D,  Semler,  Sel.  Capita  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  I.  p.  24.  (Also,  J.  E.  C. 
Sekmudt^  Haodhuch  der  chiistl.  Kirchengesch.  vol.  I.  p.  120  and  A.  Ifeander, 
Akem.  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Kiivh.  vol.  I.  Pt.  I.  p.  1^7  fV.)— The  arguments  for 
boSi  opinions  are  stated  in  J,  G.  Walek,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  548.  who  thinks  the 
Question  to  be  altogether  doubtfiil.  Jaklontky  was  of  the  same  sentiment,  Institutt. 
Distori»  Christ,  antiq.  p.  40.    Sehl^  ■ 

(20)  TethdUan,  Apologct.  cap.  iy,  p.  46.  edit.  Havercamp. 

(21)  This  inscrivtufn  may  be  seen  in  J.  GruUruo,  Inscriptionum  torn.  I.  p- 
ccxxzviii.  n.  0.     [it  is  tins  :  **  Ncruni,  ob  provinciam  latronibuset  ms,  qui  novam 
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not  so  much  for  their  religion,  as  on  the  charge  of  having  set  fire 
to  Roine.(22)  But  who  can  suppose,  that  a  religious  sect,  which 
the  emperor  himself  charged  witii  such  a  crime,  would  be,  quietly 
tolerated  by  him  beyond  the  limits  of  Rome.(^3) 

l^aeri  humano  auperstiHonem  incviicthtntf  purgatam."  IV.]  But  tbe  be«l  Span- 
ish writers  do  not  venture  to  defoDd  the  witiionty  of  thU  iiMcription  ;  beeouse  H 
has  not  been  seen  by  any  one  ;  aud  Cjfriae  of  ^ncona,  who  first  produced  it,  ia 
acknowledged  by  all,  to  be  unwortliy  of  credit.  I  will  subjoin'  the  decision  of 
that  excellent  and  judicious  historian  dTSpain,  Jo.  de  Ecrreras,  Histoire  gonenile 
d'Espagne,  torn.  I.  p.  192.  *<  I  caiuipt[  retrain  from  remarking,  that  Cyria^  of 
Aneona  was  the  first  that  published  this  inscription ,  and  that  firom  him  all  oUicn^ 
have  derived  it.  But  as  the  bredibrlity  of  this  writer  is  suspected  in  the  judgment 
of  all  tlie  learned,  and  as'not  a  veatige  nor  any  recollection  of  this  inscc^tion  ve-^ 
maios,  in  the  places  wher^  it  is  said  to  have  been  found,  and  no  one  know«(  now( 
where  to  find  it ;  every  one  rJiav  form  such  opinion  oTity  as  he  pleases.'^ 
.  ^)8ee  TJkeod.  RuinartfFrmt.  ad  Acta  Maityrurosinceraetsrlecta.  p. xxxiTdu;. 
(23)  [Nearly  all  the  fiicts  relating  toohia  persecution,  except  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  we  owe  to  TacituSf  the  Roman  hisprian.  Annals.  Lib.  xv.  c. 
44.  After  describing  the  confiagralion,  which  utterly  consumed  three  of  the  four- 
teen wards,  and  spread  ruin  in  aeven  others ;  and  lixewise  the  efforts  of  Nero  to 
Boo^^e  the  indignant  and  nyserable  citizens ;  be  says  :  '^  But  no  human  aid,  no^ 
munificence  of  the  prince,,  nor  expiations  of  ^e  gods,  femoved  from  Aim  the  iiu 
fiuny  of  havine  oraered  the  connagtatioa*  Thereftire,  to  atop  the  clamoc>  Nero 
fiilsely  accused  and  subjected  to  the  most  exquiaite  punisfamenta  a  people  hated 
for  their  crimes,  called  christians.  The  founder  of  the  sect,  Christ,  was  executed 
m  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  by  the  procmator  Foutius  Piltte,  The  pernicious  su- 
perstition, repressed  for  a  time,  burst  forth  again  ;  not  only  through  Judea,  the 
birth  place  or  the'evil,  but  at  Rome  alao,  where  every  thing  atrocious  and  baao 
centers  and  is  in  repute.  Thoae  first  aeuizedy  confessed  ',  then  a  vast  multitijido, 
detected  by  their  means,  were  convicted,  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  burning 
|he  9ity,  aA  of  hatred  to  mankind.  And  insult  was  added  to  their  torments ;  for 
being  clad  in-  skins  jof  wild  beasts,  they  were  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ;  tfr  affixed 
to  crosses  to  be  burned,  were  used  as  tignts,  to  diapcJ  the  darknesa  of  night,  when 
the  day  was  gone.  J^ero  devoted  his  gardeva  to  the  shew,  and  held  Cirrensian 
cames,  mixing  with  the  rabble,  or  mounting  a  chariot,  clad  like  a  coac^hinan. 
f(ence,  though  the  guilty  and  tboae  meriting  the  severeat  punishment,  auiferecl  i 
yet  compassion  was  excited,  because  they  were  destroyed,  not  for  tbe  public 
good,  but  to  satisfy  the  cruelty  of  an  individual.*' — It  appears  fi'om  this  account, 
that  BTost  multitude  (muUitudo  ingtns)  suffered  at  Kome, — uud  suffered  in  a 
f|QMt  inhuman  manner  ; — that  they  wer^  falsify  accused,  and  by  Nero's  inKtiga*- 
tioin  ;  not  because  he  had  any  thing  against  them,  but  because  Uioy .  wore  a  dea- 
pised  p^ple,  and  he  hoped  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  himself.  Butthec'ivW' 
was  too  plain  ;  t^eir  innocence  was  known,  and  J^ero's  fiendlike  merriment  only- 
raised  compassion  towards  them,  and  increased  the  odium  against  him.  It  is  clear, 
from  this  accou'ht,  that  tite  christians,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  deserved  to  be 
exterminated  for  their  religion.)  yet  that  JVero  did  not  proceed  on  this  ground, 
but  on  the  false  charge  of  their  oavin|^  kindled  the  fires  of  Rome. .  Laetantius, 
then,  (de  Morte  porsecutorym,  cap.  II.)  erred  in  attributing  otlier  designs  to  J^er*^ 
fiamely  the  extermination  of  the  christian  reUgume.  The  commtneevunt  of  thia 
aersecution  is  determined,  by  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  which  2\icitus  6ay», 
[Annals  x^  33,  41.)  bo^an  the  18th  of  July,  AD.  <)5,  (or  xiv.  Kalend.  Sextiles. 
,.  Lecanio,  and  M.  Licmio  Cotis.)  and  lasted  six  dqya.  Some  time  afler,  but  in 
lie  same  war,  the  persecution  broke  out.  But  how  Umg  it  continued,  is  uncer- 
tain. If  Fau2  and  Peter  sufifered  in  the  very  last  year  of  Nero's  roign,  aa  the 
fkthertf  state,  {Eusehius,  Chronicon ;  and  Jtrwne  do  Viris  illustr.  c.  i.  aud  V.)  tk» 
persecution  doubtless  ceased,  only  on  J^ero's  death.  But  if  they  stifiered  earlier, 
then  we  have  no  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  per9erutJon  so  long  — As  to  the 
cztenf  of  the  persecution,  it  is  wholly  in  the.doric.  If  we  consider  siuipiv  the 
description   of  it,  or  the  causers  f^om  which  it  originated,  and  the  feelings  oC^Cerg 
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^  15.  JVefx>bebgdead9thefurfofthis  first  war  against  the  chris- 
tians ceased.  But  in  the  year  93  or  §4,(24)  anew  a^saah  was  made 
upon  '  them  by  Samitiunj  an  enq)eit>r  little  inferior  to  Nero  in 
baaenqss  of  character  and  c<Hiduct.{25)  The  cause  of  the  perse- 
cution, if  we  give  credit  $0  Hegesipput^  was  the  fear  of  losing  his 
empire :  for  the  emperor  had  leanied  in  some  wa^^  that  a  person 
woiU4  arise  firon^  amonff  the  relatives  of  Chrisfj  who  would  at- 
tempt a  revolution,  ana  would  produce  conmio^on  in  die  eon 
pire.(26)  This  persecution  undoubtedly  waa  severe :  hut  it  waa 
of  Aort  continuance,  as  the  emperor  w&«i  socn»  after  murdered.(27^ 

towards  the  tMtrimam,  we  hoje  no  reasott  to  rappoM  it  extended  beyond  the. 
pity  of  Konie,  and.its  neighborhood.  Yet  the  general  imprefuiion  in  former  amt 
luifi  tb^b^li^ofmonyin  this  a^,  make  the  {lerserution  a  a^nerol  one.  Tba 
on|j  vi^ment  of  mueh  plaifaibihty  Ibr  this  opinion,  is  derived  from  a  panage  hi 
TertuUum,  (Afohomi,  cap.  iv.  p.  46.  ed.  Havercamo.)  where  he  speaks  of  th^ 
persecuting  lawt  of  the  empire,  as  being  enacted  bv  tne  very  vilest  and  most  odi- 
ou^  aiBon^  ike  emperors,  and  mentions  Jfero  as  the  first  that  "  drew  the  $9oori^*^  • 
againat  the  christians ;  and  DomitUtn  as  the  second  who  did  so.  Whence  it  is  ion 
feired,  that  J^ero,  as  well  as  DomuftoH,  mu^t  Have  enacted  fvNie  Ulws  against  the 
cbriatiaDs ;  and  of  oourae,  that  the  persecution  in  Zero's  reign  must  liave  been 
ge^ermlf  or  thio<|gfaout  the  empire.  But  considering  the  fervid,  rhetorical  sty  to 
^TatiUlioHj  this  seems  to  be  a  slender  foundation,  on  wh^ch  to  gnNind  p  turn- 
clusioB,  that  has  no  support  from  well  att^ytad  focts.     7V.1 

(24)  The  precise  year,  in  which  the  persecution  by  DotmitUm  began,  Is  iio| 
f^rtain.  Toinard  has  discussed  the  point,  \n  his  notes  on  LaettmtiHS  de  Mortis 
Peraecntorum.  Chap.  1(1.  That  it  raffed  in  the  year  95,  is  stated  by  ^«mi 
kimg,  Hift.  Ecclea.  ul.  18,  but  how  long  liefore  this.it  eommen^d,  is  not  clear.-r-^ 
Pa^i,  (Grit,  annal.  Baron,  fom.  I.  p.  85, 87^  supposes  it  began  AD.  93. — Totaar^^ 
(ubi  supra^  AD.  94.  and  DodweU,  (Diss  Cfypnan.  xi.  p.  71.)  AD.  95.  Modteim^ 
(da  Reb.  Christ  ante  C.  M .)  says.  AD.  9i  or  96.     Tr.J 

(25)  See  Theod,  iZuHUNt,  Prisf  ad  Acta  Martyrum.  p.  zzxii.  [7%om.  ft%  Se« 
lecia  lliat.  Eccles.  CTpita.  ssmsuI  I.  cap.  6.  §  11.  p.  531.  Sehl.] 

(26)  EueeHuSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  III.  c.  19,  20.  pn  this  simple,  unvavnlshed  stoi 
iy,  there  is  nothing  difficult  to  be  believed.  It  itf  therefore  credible,  that  some 
enemy  of  both  Jews  and  christians,  su^ested  to  ihe  emperor,  that  the  Jews  were 
expecting  a  king  ofDavid^s  line,  who  would  give  laws  to  the  world ;  and  that  the 
christians,  likewise  believed,  tiiat  Christ  would  re-appear,  and  set  up  a  splendid 
liingdom ;  that  from  both  these  classes  of  people,  insurrections  nAd  trouble  were 
to  be  feared  :  and  that  the  tyrant,  enraged  dy  the  suggestions  of  the  insidious  foe^ 
ordered  all  the  posterity  of  Iknid  to  be  sought  out  and  to  be  put  to  death  }  and  t«t 
preTent  the  christians  from  making  ^urturwmce,  he  Commanded  them  to  be  put 
ynder  restraints,  or  tp  be  puniffiod  with  severity.  JfofAnm,  de  Reb.  Chnst. 
fc^.lll.]  * 

(27)  The  termSnation  of  this  perseeution,  is  stated  differently  by  the  ancients. 
Some  say.  that  Doy^Usm  himself  put  an  end  to  it  before  his  death.  Hegemppug 
An  JBiwsMif.  Eccl.  Hist.  h.  lU.  c.  20.)  states  that  D^nUtian  having. learned  that, 
(here  were  cnristians  of  the  lineage  or  David,  and  kinsmen  of  Chnst,  still  living 
in  PaJestine,  had  them  brought  to  Rome,  and  interrogated  them  closely  respect- 
^;^ their  pedigree,  their  wealth,  and  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  from 
their  answers  and  their  whole  appearance,  he  concluded,  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  them,  and  dismissed  them  ;  and  thereupon,  he  published  a  decree,  termi- 
natiog  the  persecution.  £k>  likewise,  Tertuuiaifk,  (Apologet.  cap.  v.  p.  tiO.)  saya 
of  Damitian  :  "  He  receded  from  his  attempt,  ^d  retSaUm  those  he  bad*  banisli-. 
ed.'*  But  LactatUieu.  (de  Morte  persecutorum,  cap.  3.)  represents  his  acts  and 
edicts  as  repealed,  after  his  death ^  when  it  was;  that  the  church  recovered  its 
former  state.    And  XvphUin,  on  Nerva,.  {Bioik  CassiuSf  L.  Ixviii.  c:  1.  abridgcci^ 
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The  principal  martyrs  named,  are,  Flaviui  Clemem^  a  consid, 
and  Jt^avia  DomitUlaf(2d)  his  niece  or  wife.  In  the  midst  of 
this  persecution,  Jokn^  the  aposdei  was  banished  to  the  isFe  of 
Patmos }  but  whetlier  he  was  first  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
oil,  by' order  of  theen^peror,  and  came  out  alire  and  unhurt, 
though  asserted  by  TertuUian  and  others,  has  appeared  to  many 
to  be  uncertain.(29)  .  ' 

bv  Xiphiliii|>  n3r8,  that "  Nerva  recalled  thoae  bamshed  fbrimfiety"  i.  •.  tiM 
cfiristians.  Pediajii  DowiUan  published  an  edict  favorable  to  the  christians  a 
litUs  before  his  death,  the  tfeiients  of  which  they  began  to  enjoy,  first,  after  his 
decease.     Sdd,'\ 

(28)  See  Eusdnus.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  III.  c.  18.  and  Chronicon,  ana.  95,  Some 
have  supposed,  tliat  tne  wife  and  niece  of  Clemens  both  had  the  same  name  ;  and 
that  the  first  was  banished  to  the  island  Pandataria,'  near  Italy  ;*  sind  the  second, 
to  tuiother  island  called  Pontia.  See  Tiileff^ovt  Mem.  pour  Berrir  a  I'histoire  da 
reelise,  toni.  II.  p.  134  &c.  ^nd  Fle»ry,  History  of  the  chnroh.  Lib.  H.  §  6S. 
8chl.] 

(211)  See  the  amicable  discussion,  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemiumn  and  myself, 
in  my  Syntagma  Diss,  ad  Historiam  eccles.  pertinentium,  torn.  I.  p.  497 — 646. 
pTbe  wnole  controversy  seems  to  rest  on  a  passage  in  TnttdUan,  de  Praescript. 
^v.  haeret.  c,  96.  as  the  only  original  authority  for  the  story,  which  is,  in  itself, 
^iprpbable.  AU'the  more  discerning,  of  lata,  either  donbt  or  deny  the  truth  of 
the  story-     7V.J 
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^HK    INTKKIfAL    HISTORT    OT    TBI    CHORCH* 

CHAPTER  L 

^fiE  dfjLTE'  or  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

{  L  The  state  of  pbiloeophjr  in  the  East,  little  known. — ^§  2.  Philoaophy  of  thfl 
Persians,  GhaldeaDS,  and  Arabian^. — §   dl.  Jewish  and  Egpytien  wisdoin.-«« 


{  4.  The  proper  oriental  philosophy j — §  5.  Its  first  principles. — §  6.  Its  m." 
trons  not.  apreed  in  their  opinions. — §  7.  Its  precepts  concerning  God.^-^  0i 
Coneernins  the  origin  of  the  world. — §  9.  Concemisg  human  bou1s.*~§  10. 
The  Jewish  philosophy. — §  II.  Grecian  learning.^— §  12.  RomaA  learning 
and  philosophy. — §  id.  Attention  to  science  in  other  nations. 

4  !•  int  were  known  what  opinions  were  advanced  and  main-' 
tained,  by  the  men  of  most  intelligence  among  the  oriental  nations^ 
at  the  time  when  the  christian  religion  began  to  enlighten  man-*  * 
kind,  many  things  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  might  be 
more  fully  and  more  accurately  explained.  But,  only  a  few 
fragments  of  oriental  philosophy,  ad  all  know,  have  come  down 
to  us;  and  those  which  have  reached  us,  still  need  the  labors  of 
a  learned  man  to  collect  t^m  all,  arrange  them  properly,  and  ex-^ 
pound  them  wisely.fl) 

^  2.  The  prevailmg  system  m  Persia  was,  that  of  the  Magi } 
who,  as  is  well  known,  held  to  two  principles  or  deities,  as  gov-*' 
emors  of  the  universe:  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.     The  fol-^t 
lowers  of.  this  system,  however,  were  not  agreed,  in  respect,  tot 
die  preeise  nature  of  these  6rst  princtples.(2  j    Yet  this  doctrine  ; 
spread  over  no  small  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  imd  particularly  ( 
over  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  though  under  diffisrenl !' 
modifications:  nor  did  it  leave  the  Jews  untinptured  with  its  prin-*  i 
ciples.(3)     The  Arabians  of  that  and  the  subsequent  ages,  w^re 
more  remarkable  for  strength  and  ^pourage  than  far  mtellectual/ 

(1)  There  is  extant  an  English  work  of  7%omas  Stanley ,  on  the  history  of  ori^ 
Milal  philosophy,  which  J.  U  Clerc  translated  into  Latin.  But  that  learned  man 
has  left  thie  netd  of  oriental  philosophy  not  to  be  gleaned  only,  but  to  be  reaped, 
by  others.  He  is  much  inferior  botn  in  genius  and  eniditidh,  to  Jd./  Brviker', 
whose  history  of  philosophy  .should  by  allmeafis  be  consulted. 

0i)  See  3m».  Hydt.  Historia  teligionb  vetcrum  Persarnin,  Oxon.  1700v  4to««-' 
a  very  learned  wpilc,  oat  ill  digested,  and  full  of  improbable  conjectures. 

(3)  See  Jo.  Christapk.  Woffy  Manichfieismus  ante  Manirhttos,  Hamb.  1707^ 
Stov— «l90  JIfesftetm,  r^otcs  on  Cudwcrth'a  Intellectaal  System,  p.  3i28. 4^  dtc. 
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culture ;  for  they  attained  to  nb  celebriQr  fer  learning,  before  tlie 
times  of  MuhammMl.     This  their  own  ivriters  do  not  deny.  (4) 

<^  3.  The  Indians,  from  the  earliest  times,  were  much  famed 
for  their  love  of  profound  knowledge.  Of  their  philosophical  tje- 
nets  we  could  perhaps  form  an  opinion,  at  the  present  day,  if  their 
Very  ancient  stcre^  book  which  they  denominate  Veda  or  the 
lavfj  were  brdughl  io  lights  and  tfanlslated  into  some  language 
better  known.  The  accounts  given  by  travellers  aitiong  the  In- 
dians^ concemitig  this  book,  are  so  ^contradictory  and  fluctuating, 
that  We  must  Vrait  for  further  information. (5)     The  Egyptians 

•  • 

(4)  See  MuJpharajuSj  de  Moribiin  Araboin,  p.  6.  piiblinhed  hy  PocjOcU, 
{5)  I  have  recently  learned,  that  tliis  most  ae«iraole  book  has  been  obtained ^ 
by  some  French  Jesuits. residinflr  hi  India;  ond  that  it  has  been,  or   will  be", de- 
posited in  the  king  of  France's  library.    8ee  Lettre  da  P.  Calnictte  &  ](1.  de  Car- 
tii^y,  d&ns  les  Leitres  edifientes  et  Curietises  des  Miss.  Etrangeres.  xxj.  Recueit 

fi.  456  d£c«  and  xsiii.  lU^:  it.  16).— [The  llitldob  literatiini  aiid  theolofy  wore 
ittle  known,  when  Dr.  Mo^heim  wrote.  Since  Uiat  tith^,  ahd  especially  since 
the'establishment.of  the  Asiatic  jSoctety  at  Calcatta,  b^  Sir  Wm.  Jone^  in  171)3, 
this  field  of  knowledge  has  been  explored  with  equal  industry  ond  succeKS.  ^le 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  13  vol.  4to.  Sir  Wm^  Jones'  works.  t»  vol.  4to.  R^v  Wm. 
Ward's  View  of  tlie  Hist.  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  3  vol.  8vo.  and  numerous  otiier 
worlu.-— But  it  h  not  true,  that  the  Vedas  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  as  Dr. 
Mosk^tn  bad  been  informed.  On  the  contrary  Mr.  Helbtwdte^  in  the  titli  vol.  of 
the  Asiatic  Res*  describes  them  as  not  worth  translating^  He  sttys:  '<  TJiey  are 
two  voYuminocis  for  a  cohihtetig  trUnnVation  of  the  wtiolej  and  wjiat  they  cotitain 
would  hardly  rewaid  the  labor. of  the  reader;  much  \^m  ttiat  oflhe  tl'khslutor.^' 
The  Vtdiis  arc/oiATin  Duaiber)  called  Rig  V^eda,.  Yaju.<»h  Veda,.iSainah  VedA,  anit 
Athar^•an  Veda.  Th<^JEr*<  consists  of  5  sections,  in  10,000  verses;  tiio  se^imd 
m  divided  inVo  80  s^c^tft)^^,  in  19,000  verges  ;  tlie  third  consists  of  1000  sections, 
«Hd  3,000  veraes;  the  fourth,  of  nine  sectidnS}  with  subdivisions,  and  (>,000 
verses.  Besides  the  four  Vedas,  the  Hindoos  have  14  dthereacred  books,  of  later 
date  and  inferior  authority ;  viz.  four  Upavedas,  six  Angns,  and  fun*  Upangas. 
Ail  tliei^e  were  mipposed  to  be  the  productions  of  divine  persons,  and'  to  contain 
lill  true  knowledge  secular  as  well  as  ncred.  The  commentaries  on  these  bookii, 
tiie  compilations  from  tliein,  and  digests  of  tlieir  principlee,  are  almost  innuiner»» 
bie,  and  c^nstitutl!  Ihe-Whoh^  eticyciop«edia  of  the  Hindoos.  Several  of  these 
have  ^been  trotialatdd- into  BUrop^aki  languages:  ttHmei\y,  .VEzour-Vedam,  or 
^ncien  commentoirtf  du  Vedam/4ce>  a.Yvercmny  1778.  2' vol.  ISnio. — The  Jiha^ 
gnat-Gceta,  or  Dialogues'  of  Krecshna  and  Arjoon,  in  eighteen  Lectures,  with 


OttpfukJnitj  h.  e.  Decretum  fegcjiduin,  opus  ipsa  in  India  wriaginium)  t^ntinem 
tttatiqwiin  et  ahMUiam,  sen  thoolog.  et  phiiosoph.  doctrinam,  e  quatuor  sitcrts  Ih- 
tlonini  Ubrifl^-"eKOOTpCBmfe  Penic|k  idioliiate^-iii  Lutiiltim  verHnm,-^^«tud1'o  et 
opera  AnquttU  du  rerron.  1801 — 2,  2  vol.  4to. — Institutes  of  Hindoo  Law,  or 
the  ordinances  of  Jtfintu,  translated  .by  Sir  Wm.  J&nesx  I^ond.  1?96.  8vtf.  The 
iaflt  is  suppoeed  to  fi>llow,'nezt  lAer  tne  Vedas  in  i|ge.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  thinks  it 
Vrns,  raoat  ptob&bly,  compiled  about  880  year^  before  Christ ;  and  the  Vedas 
about  300  years  eanieri.  The  other  sacred  books  of  tlie  Hindoos  are  much  later } 
ytit  all  are  now  ancient.  Fhitti  tlie  himilarity  of  vieivs  between  the  Hindoo  phi> 
loaopfiecs  and  those  of  Gt1^«<ie,  it  has  bben  thought,  tiiat  they  must  have  uad 
seme  intercourse,  or  thaf  one  borfowcMl  from  tlis  otner.  Tiie  ideas  of  the  fathers 
in  the  ch^stian  church,  and  of  some  moderns,  would  make  the  Greek«  indebted 
to  tlie  Orientals, — hut.  Christ oph.  Meiturs  (Historia  doctrina;  de  nnq  Deo,)  and 
Dtheri  Would  rf^^vcroe  the  stream  of  pbilonophic  knowledgcby  supposing  it  fol- 
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were  unquestionably  divided  into  various  sects,  disagreeing  in 
opinion  :(6)  so  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  of  some,  to  iBduce  the 
pmlosopny  of  this  people  to  one  system. 

^  4.  But  of  all  the  diiSerent  systems  of  philosophy  that  were 
r^eived  in  Asia  and  in  a  part  of  Africa  in  the  age  of  our  Sav- 
ior, none  was  so  detrimental  to  the  christian  church,  as  that 
which  was  styled  /vaMTi^  or  science;  u  e.  the  vfoy  to  the  know* 
leJ^e  of  the  true  (rod;  and  which  we  have  above  called  the  ori-^ 
etUeU  philosophy^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Grecian* 
For  from  this  school,  issued  the  leaders  and  founders  of  those 
dects,  which  during  the  three  first  centuries  disturbed  and  troub- 
led the  christian  church.  They  endeavored  to  accommodate  the 
simple  and  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  tenets  of  their 
phik>sophy ;  and  in  domg  so,  they  produced  various  fantastic  and 
strange  notions,  and  obtruded  upon  their  followers  systems  of  doc- 
trine, partly  ludicrous,  and  partly  intricate  and  obscure,  in  a  veiy 
high  degree.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  who  con- 
tended agamst  these  sects,  supposed  indeed  that  their  sentiments 
were  derived  from  Plato  ;  but  those  good  men,  being  acquainted 
With  no  philosophy  but  the  Grecian,  and  ignorant  of  every  thing 
oriental,  were  deceived  by  the  resemblance  between  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  those  embraced  by  these  sects.  Whoever 
compares  the  Platonic  phQosophy  carefully  with  the  Gnostic^ 
win  readfly  see  that  they  are  widely  diiferent.(7) 

lowed  the  march  of  Alexander' g  army,  from  Greece  to  India.  This  inteiicouno 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Greekg,  seems  not  to  have  been  of  long  continu- 
ance. If  it  commenced  with  Alexander's  Indian  expedition,  it  can  scarcely  haye 
lasted  60  years;  for  theconqnest  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  by  the  Parthi- 
nns,  about  250  years  before  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  their  empire  in  those 
coantri<^,  formed  a  strong  barrier  to  all  further  intercourse ',  and  the  subversion 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Selcucidae  by  the  Romans,  Bi  C.  65.  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  utiaoat  limits,  to  which  it  cindd  extend.  If  we  consider  the  nourishing 
state  of  U»«  Grecian  philosophy  before  thd  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander^tOid 
the  silence  of  the  western  philosophers  respecting  their  intercourse  with  Itadia 
during  the  period  supposed ;  it  would  seem  more  probable,  that  the  Indian  phi- 
loFophy  was  derived  firom  the  Grecian,  than  the  latter  from  the  former.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  this  subiect  will  receive  more  light  from  the  investigations  which  are 
going  forward  witii  such  success,  in  the  proeent  age.     TV.] 

(0)  See  Dr.  Mosheim's  notes  on  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  torn.  i.  p.  415. 

(7)  [Dr.  Mosheim  in  this  and  the  four  following  sections,  describes  an  oriental 
philosopky,  the  supposed  parent  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  as  if  its  existence  was 
nnivcnsally  admitted,  and  its  character  well  understood.  Yet  the  sysaem  hen 
described,  is  of  his  own  fbrmation;  being  such  a  system,  as  must  have  existed, 
according  to  his  judgment,  in  order  to  account  for  the  Gnosticism  of  the  early 
asTCs.  In  his  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ.  &c.  p.  19 — 21. — and  in  his  Diss,  ie 
Caxisis  suppositorum  librorum  inter  Christianos  Sceculi  primi  et  secundi,  §  3 — 6. 
(inter  Diascrtt.  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentes,  vol.  i.  p.  223 — ^232.)  he  confesses 
that  he  has  little  evidence,  except  the  necessity  of  the  supposition,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  philosophy.  He  also  admits,  that  the  fathers  knew  nothinf^  of  it$ 
and  he  might  have  added,  that  they  testify  that  Gnosticism  had  no  existence, 
till  the  days  of  Adrian^  in  the  second  century.    Since  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote,  some 
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^  5.  The  first  principles  of  this  philosophy,  seem  to  hare  beea 
the  dictates  of  mere  reason.  For  the  author  of  it  undoubtedly  thud 
reasoned  :  There  is  much  evil  in  the  world ;  and  men  are  hurried 
on  as  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  to  what  reason  condemns.  Yet 
that  eternal  mind,  irom  whom  all  other  spirits  emanated,  is  doubt- 
less perfectly  firee  from  evil,  or  is  infinitely  good  and  beneficent. 
Hence  the  source  of  the  evils  with  which  the  world  abounds,  must 
be  something  external  to  the  Deity.  But  there  is  nothing  exter- 
.nal  to  him,  except  what  is  material :  and  therefore  matter  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  source  and  origin  of  all  evil  and  all  vice.  From 
these  principles  the  conclusion  was,  that  matter  existed  eternally, 
and  independently  of  God  }  and  that  it  received  its  present  form 
and  organization,  not  from  the  will  or  fiat  of  God,  but  firom  the 
operations  of  scHne  being  of  a  nature  inferior  to  God  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  world  and  the  human  race  came  from  the  forming 
\hand,  not  of  the  supreme  Deity,  but  of  one  of  inferior  capacity 
'and  perfections.  For  who  can  beUeve,  that  the  supreme  God, 
who  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  evil,  would  mould  and  fashibo 

few  have  believed  with  him;  others  have  rejected  his  hypotheda altogether ;  and 
others  again  have  taken  a  middle  course,  which  is  prooably  the  nearest  to  the 
truth.    These  last  suppose,  that  the  Jews,  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
imbibed  something  or  the  spirit j  common  to  most  of  the  Asiatic  wise  metif  and 
which  shows  itself  in  the  Braminic,  the  Zoroastrian,  and  the   Sufi  or  PeiBiaA 
speculations ;  namely,  a  disposition  to  indulge  the  imaginaJtum,  and  to  depend  on' 
eorUempUuion  rather  than  ratiocination,  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  truth.     Some- 
thing of  this  mvrity  appears  also  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  especially  in  the 
later  or  Eclectic  Platomsm.     Besides,  the  Asiatics  in  all  ages,  like  the  early  Gre- 
cian philosophers,  were  much  inclined  to  limit  their  philosophical   speculations 
fo  cosmogony;  and  likewise  to  adopt,  as  the  supposed  first  or  grand  operative 
cause,  a  fiiysual.  rather  than  an  intelligent  principle  j  or  in  other  words,  to  attribute 
the  origin  of  all  tilings,  to  generatiamj  vegetation^  enuinatipn,  ttttraetUm j  or  aome  such 
naturtu  operation,  rather  than  to  the  contrivance  and  the  fiat  of  an   almighty  and 
intelligent  Spirit.     Hence  the  Jews  and  some   early  christian  sects,  without  en- 
bracing  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Magi,  or  of  auy  other  phiioeophers,  oriental  oir 
occidental,  yet  imbibing  the  Asiatic  syirit  of  searching  aner  wisdom  by  means  of 
€ontemplation  rather  than  ratiocination,  and  at  the  same  time  leaning  towards  tlMr 
supremacy  of  physical  causes,  were  led  to  frame  systems  of  philosophical  divinity 
altogether  peculiar.    Such  was,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Kabbalistic 
system ,  and  also  of  those  muhitarioms  systems,  which  bore  the  common  name 
of  Gnosticism.    Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made,  to  trace  these  systems  back 
to  some  species  of  pagan  philosophy  as  their  legitimate  source ;  but  with  very 
Kttle  success.    They  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  speculations  of  Jews  andl 
christians,  who  indulged  their  own  fancies,  and  explained  the  principles  of  re- 
vealed reli^on  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.    That  Gnosticism  as  such, 
had  no  existence  in  the  first  centurjr  and  that  it  is  in  vain  sought  fi>r  in  the  N. 
Testament,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  by  C.  C.  Tittmanny  Tractatus  de 
▼esti^s  Gnosticorum  in  N.  T.  ihistra  quaesitis,  Lips.  1773.  pp.  25S.  12mo.    That 
notwithstanding  many  points  of  resemblance  can  be  traced,  it  is  materially  dif^ 
ferent  firom  any  system  of  either  Grecian  or  oriental  philosophy,  it  is  the  obieet 
of  F.  ArU.  Leuiald  to  show,  Comment,  ad  historiam  dec.  de  doctrina  Gnostica, 
Heidelb.  1818.  pp.  157. 12mo.— For  very  ingenious  and  profound  speculations  on 
the  tubjeot  generally,  see  Avg.  Ksandtr,  Ailgem.  Gesch.  der  ohriatl.  Relicion 
und  Kirehe,  Vol.  i.  K  n.  p.  ti27--670.    IV.f 
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WHiiter  which  is  in  its  oaXure  evil  and  corrupt,  and  would  impart 
to  it  any  portion  of  his  rich  gifts  ?  But  attempting  to  go  farther, 
and  to  explain  how^  or  by  what  accident  or  operator,  that  rude 
and  malignant  substance,  called  matter,  became  so  skilfully  ar- 
ranged and  organized  ;  and  especially,  how  souls  of  celestid  ori- 
gin became  joined  with  bodies  composed  of  it,  both  reason  and 
common  sense  forsook  them.  They  therefore  resorted  to  their 
imaginative  faculty,  and  to  mere  fictions,  in  order  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 

^  6.  But  as  those,  who  undertake  to  explain  what  is  obscure 
and  difficult  of  solution  by  means  of  mere  conjecture,  can  very 
seldom  agree  $  so  those  who  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty,  split 
into  various  sects.  Some  conceived  there  must  be  itvo  eternal 
first  principleij  the  one  presiding  over  Z^A/,  the  other  over  mat- 
ter J  and  by  the  contests  between  these  principles,  they  accounted 
for  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  our  world.  Others  assigned 
to  matter,  not  an  eternal  lord^  but  an  architect  merely ;  and  they 
supposed,  that  some  one  of  those  immortal  beings  whom  God  pro* 
dueed  from  himself,  was  induced  by  some  unforeseen  event,  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  matter  which  lay  remote  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Grod,  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  also  to  fabricate 
men.  Others  again,  imagined  a  sort  of  Triumvirate  ;  for  they 
distinguished  the  supreme  Deity,  from  the  prmce  of  matter  and 
the  author  of  all  evil  on  the  one  band,  and  from  the  architect  and 
builder  of  the  world  on  the  other.  When  these  three  systems 
came  to  be  dUated  and  explained,  new  controversies  unavoidably 
arose,  and  numerous  divisions  followed  ;  as  might  be  expected 
firoro  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  the  history  of  those  christian 
sects  which  followed  tbis  philosophy,  expressly  declares, 

^  7.  Yet,  as  all  these  sect9  set  out  upon  one  and  the  same  first 
principle,  their  disagreements  did  not  prevent  their  holding  cer- 
tain doctrines  and  opinions  in  common,  respecting  Cod,  the  world, 
mankind,  and  some  other  points.  They  all  therefore,  maintained 
the  existence  from  eternity  of  a  Being,  full  of  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  the  other  virtues,  of  whom  no  mortal  can  form  a  complete 
idea, — a  Being,  who  is  the  purest  lights  and  is  difilised  through 
that  boundless  $paee  to  which  they  gave  the  Greek  appellation  of 
Pleroma  ;  that  this  eternal  and  most  perfect  Being,  after  existing 
alone  and  in  absolute  repose  during  an  infinite  period,  produced 
out  of  himself  two  spirits,  of  different  sexes,  and  both  perfect  re- 
semblances of  their  parent;  that  fix>m  the  marriage  of  these  two 
spirits,  others  of  a  similar  nature  originated ;  that  successive  gene- 
rations ensued ;  and  thus  in  process  of  time  a  celestial  family  was 
formed  in  the  Pleroma.  This  divine  progeny,  being  immortal 
and  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  these  philosophert  were  disr 
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^posed  to  call  ^Aigjvc;,  Aeons  ;  a  term  which  signifies  etemol  and 
beyond  the  influence  of  time  and  its  vicisitudes.(8)  But  how 
numerous  these  Atons  were,  was  a  subject  of  controversy  among 
them.  N 

^  8.  Beyond  the  region  of  light  where  God  and  his  family 
dwell,  exists  a  rude  and  unformed  mass  of  matter,  heaving  itself 
continually  in  wild  commotion.  This  mas$»  on^  of  the  celestial 
femily,  at  a  certain  time  either  accidentally  wandering  beyond 
the  Pleroma,  or  sent  out  by  the  Deity,  undertook  to  reduce  to 
ord»,  to  decorate  with  various  gifts,  and  to  people  with  huiQan 
beings  and  animals  of  different  species,  and  finally  to  endow  and 
enrich  with  some  portions  of  the  celestial  light  or  substance.  Thi^ 
Builder  of  the  world,  who  was  distinct  fi*om  the  supreme  God, 
they  called  the  Demiurge.  He  is  a  being  who,  though  posses^ 
ed  of  many  shining  qualities,  is  arrogant  in  his  very  nature,  and 
much  inclined  to  domination.  He  therefore  claims  absolute  au- 
thorhy  oy^r  the  new  world  he  has  built,  as  being  his  sovereign 
right,  to  the  e:|cclusion  ahogether  of  the  supreme  God  ;  and  he  re-^ 
quires  of  mankind  to  pay  divine  honors  exclusively  to  him,  and 
to  his  associates. 

^  9.  Man  is  composed  of  a  terrestrial  and  therefore  a  vicious^ 
body,  and  of  a  celestial  soul,  which  is  in  some  sense  a  particle  of 
the  JDeity  himself.  This  nobler  part,  the  soul,  is  miserably  op- 
pressed by  the  body,  which  is  the  seat  of  his  base  lusts  ;  for  it  is 
not  only  drawn  away  by  it  firom  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God,  to  give  homage  and  reverence  to  the  Demiurge  and 
his  associates^  but  it  is  likewise  filled  and  pcdluted  with  the  love 
of  terrestrial  objects  and  sensual  pleasures.  From  this  wretched 
bondage,  God  labors  to  rescue  his  daughters,  in  various  ways ; 
and  especially  by  the  messengers  whom  he  often  sends  to  the^i^ 

^  The  w«rd  duobv  properly  signifiea  an  ir^niU  or  at  least  indeiiDite  duration^ 
»nd  is  opposed  to  a  finite  or  a  temporary  duration.    But  by  metonomy,  it  wa^ 
used  to  desiffnate  immutable  beings  who  exist  for  ever.     It  was  so  used,  even  by 
the  Greek  pnilosopherB,  about  xhe  commencement  of  the  christian  era ;  as  ap- 
pears firotn  a  passage  mArriany  Diss.  Epictot.  Lib.  II.  §  5.  where  aicijv  is  oppos- 
ed to  ov^pCuMTo^  or  to  a  frail ,  changeable  being.    'Ou  ^^o^p  ^i)xi  ouuv  ctXX'  olv- 
dpoMTo^,  fi^po;  rb)v  4ravruv,  iig  (Spa  i}fii^po(^,  iv(fr^vai  fjifi  Sst  its  ngv  wpav,  xai 
•'ocpsX^sfv  (f)g  (Spav«    I  am  not  an  j9«m,  (an  eternal  and  unchangeable  being,) 
but  a  mum;  and  a  part  of  the  universe,  as  an  hour  is  a  part  of  the  day  ;  like  an 
bour  I  must  exist,  and  then  pass  away. — It  was  therefore  not  a  novel  application 
pf  the  term  euwv  by  the  Gnostics,  to  use  it  as  the  designation  of  a  celestial   an<\ 
immortal  being.    And  even  the  fkthers  of  the  ancient  church  apply  the  term  to 
angdsy  both  good  and  bad.     That  aJU  who  were  addicted  to  the  oriental  philoso- 
phy, whether  Greeks  or  not,  used  the  term  in  this  sense,  appears  from  a  passage 
in  ManeSf  the  Persian,  who,  as  Augustine  testifies,  called  the  celestial  beings 
Ai^5(,  or,  as  Am^us^ne  translates  it,  sttciUji,    Some  have  supposed  it  so  used 
even  in  the  New  Test.  e.  g.  Ephes.  ii.  S.  and  Heb.  i.  %,  Mosheimfde  ReU.  Cbri^a* 
ante  C.  M.  p.  30.] 
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But  the  Demiurge  and  his  associates^  eager  to  retain  their  power, 
resist  in  all  possible  ways,  the  divine  purpose  oC  recalling  souls 
back  to  himself;  and  with  great  pains,  labor  to  obscure  and  ef- 
face all  knowledge  of  the  supreme  Deity.  In  this  state  of  con- 
flict, such  souls,  as  renounce  the  framers  and  rulers  of  the  world, 
and  aspire  after  God  their  parent,  and  suppress  the  emotions  ex-^ 
cited  by  depraved  matter,  will  when  freed  from  the  body  ascend 
immediately  to  the  Pleroma ;  while  those^  which  continue  in  the 
bondage  of  superstition  and  of  corrupt  matter,  must  pass  into 
odier  bodies ;  till  they  awake  from  this  sinful  lethargy,  i  et  God 
will  ultimately  prevail ;  and  having  restored  to  liberty  most  of  the 
souls  now  imprisoned  in  bodies,  will  dissolve  the  fabric  of  the 
world  ;  and  then  the  primidve  tranquiUity  wiU  return,  and  God 
Will  reign  with  the  happy  spirits  in  undisturbed  felicity  to  all  eter- 
nity. 

§  10.  The  state  of  leambg  and  especially  of  phUosophy  among 
the  Jews,  is  manifest  fit)m  what  has  akeady  been  said  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  that  nation.  It  appears  from  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  recondite  science  which  they  called 
KobbalcLj  was  then  taught  and  inculcated  by  not  a  few  among 
them.  This  science  was  in  many  respects,  very  similar  to  that 
philosophy  which  we  have  called  oriental;  or  rather,  it  is  tbia 
philosophy  itself,  accommodated  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  tem-* 
pered  with  some  mixture  of  truth.  Nor  were  the  Jews,  at  that 
time,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Grecian  sages ;  for 
some  of  these  doctrines  had,  from  the  days  of  Alexander  tha 
Great,  been  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  religion.  Of  the  opin-^ 
ions  which  they  had  adopted  from  the  Chaldeans^  the  f^gyptians^ 
and  the  Syrians,  I  shall  say  nothing.(9) 

t]  1.  The  Greeks  are  regarded  by  moat  ^ters,  as  continuing 
old  the  first  rank  in  learning  and  philosophy.  There  were 
among  them  at  that  time,  especially  at  Athens,  acute  and  eloquent 
men,  who  taught  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  as  held  by  the  an-^ 
cient  sects  founded  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Epicurus  ;  and 
who  also  instructed  youth  in  the  principles  of  eloquence,  and  in 
the  libera]  art^.  So  tbat  those  who  were  eager  for  learning,  re- 
sorted to  Greece  from  all  quarters.  And  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt^ 
Grecian  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  no  less  numerous  ;  so 
that  thither  also,  there  was  a  general  resort  of  scholars,  as  to  a 
literary  market. 

^  12.  Among  the  Romans  in  this  age,  every  branch  of  learning 
and  science  was  cultivated.     The  children  of  good  families  were, 

(9)  See  J.  F.  Byddeus,  Introdoctio  in  historiam  pliilos.  Ilcbracorum  ;  and 
the  writers  named  by  Wafibtg,  Bibliotlicra  Hebraica,  torn.  111.  [but  especially^ 
Brwcker's  Hist,  crit  pbilos.  torn.  II.  period  II.  Vt-  I-  h.  U.  c.  i.  p.  G62.     Sthl.] 
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from  their  earliest  years,  instructed  especially  in  Grecian  learning 
and  eloquence  ;  they  next  applied  themselves  to  philosophy  and 
the  civil  law ;  and  at  last  repaired  to  Greece,  to  complete  their 
education.(lO)  Among  the  sects  of  philosophers,  none  were 
more  acceptable  to  the  Romans,  than  the  Epicureans  and  Acade- 
mics ;  whom  the  leading  men  followed  in  great  numbers,  in  order 
to  indulge  themselves  in  a  life  of  pleasure  without  fear  or  remcHrse. 
While  Augustut  reigned,  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  was  held 
in  high  honor.  But  after  his  death,  the  succeeding  emperors  be- 
ing more  intent  on  the  arts  of  war  than  those  of  peace,  these  stu-i 
dies  gradually  sunk  into  neglect, 

§  13.  The  other  nations,  as  the  Germans,  Celtes,  and  Britains, 
were  certainly  not  destitute  of  men  distinguished  for  their  genius 
and  acumen.  In  Gaul,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  had  Icmg 
been  much  famed  for  their  attention  to  learning  :(11)  and  they 
had,  doubtless,  diffused  knowledge  among  the  neignboring  tribes. 
Among  the  Oeltes,  tl)e  Druids  who  were  priests,  philosophers, 
and  legislators,  were  renowned  for  their  wisdom ;  but  the  accounts 
of  them  now  extant,  are  not  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with  the  na« 
ture  of  their  philo8ophv.(12)  The  Romans  moreover  introduced 
literature  and  philosophy  into  all  the  countries  which  they  brought 
under  their  subjection,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  their  sava^Q 
(empers,  and  promoting  their  civilization.  (13) 

(10)  Sea  Ptuganini  GaudentU  liber  de  Pbiloaophiae  apud  Romanos  initio  «t 
procressu,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Noya  variorum  Bcriptorum  collectio,  Halle, 
1747.  8yo.  2d  edition. 

(11)  See  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  par  des  Religieoz  Benedictine, 
ifls^relim.  p.  42  ^kc, 

(12)  Ja.  Martini f  Religion  de«  Gaulois,  Liv.  I.  cap  21.  p.  175.  and  various 
othen,  who  have  written  concerning  the  Druids.  fThia  work  of  Marling  is 
said  to  be  fiur  inferior  to  the  following ;  viz.  Histoire  des  CeHee  et  particoliere- 
ment  des  Gaulois  et  des  Germains — ^par  Sim.  PeUautiery  aucmente  par  M,  de  Ckii 
fdac.  Paris,  1771.  Svol.  12mo.  and  2  vol.4to. — also  Freretf  Obss.  sur  la  nature  et  les 
dogmes — de  la  relig  Gfauloise  ;  in  the  Histoire  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  tome  xviii.^- 
andhisObss.  sur  la  relig.  des  Gaulois,  &c.  in  the  Memoires  de  Litterature,  tirds 
c|es  registres  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tome  xxiv.  Paris,  1756. — AJbo  the  Intro-, 
ductory  part  of  Alsatia  Illustrata — autore  /.  Dan.  SchoepJUnOf  tom.  I.  §  96.  Col« 
piar.  1751.  Fol.     2V.] 

(13)  Juvenal,  Satyra  xv.  110—113, 


CHAPTER  11. 

falSTORT  or  THE  TEACHERS,  AND  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE) 

CHURCH« 

§  1.  Necessity  of  teachers  In  the  church. — ^  2.  Extraordinary  teachers. — S  3.  Au- 
tiiority  of  the  apostles.— §  4.  The  seventy  disciples. — §  5.  Christ  no  whored^- 
tennined  the  form  of  his  church.  Constitution  of  the  church  of  Jerasalem. — 
§  6.  Rights  of  the  people.  Contributions  for  the  public  expense.— §  7.  Equali^ 
ty  of  the  members.  Rites  of  initiation,  ditechumens  and  the  faithfi]]. — §8. 
Order  of  rulers.  Presbyters. — §  9.  Prophets. — §  10-  Deacons  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem.  Deaconesses. — §  11.  Bishops*— §  1:^  Character  of  episc^cy  in 
this  century. — §  13.  Origin  of  dioceses,  and  rural  bishops. — §  14.  Whether 
thefe  were  councils  and  metropolitans  in  the  first  century. — S  15.  The  princi- 
t»l  writers  ;  the  apostlesi — §  16.  Time  of  completion  of  the  canon. — §  17. 
Apocryphal  writings  and  pseudepimpha. — ^  18.  Clemens  Ronuinus. — |  19. 
Writings  fiilsely  ascribed  to  nim.  §^.  Ignatius  of  Antioch. — §  21.  Polycarp, 
Bamahas,  Hermaa. — §  22.  Character  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 

^1.  A§  it  was  the  de&ign  of  diir  SaVidr,  to  gather  a  church 
from  among  all  nations,  and  one  which  should  continue  through 
all  ages,  the  nature  of  the  case  required  him,  first  to  appokit 
extraordinary  teachers  ;  who  should  be  his  ambassador$  to 
mankind,  and  every  where  collect  societies  of  christians;  and 
then,  that  he  should  cause  to  be  placed  in  these  societies  ordi^ 
nary  teachers^  and  int^preters  of  his  will,  who  should  repeat  and 
enforce  the  doctrine?  taught  by  the  extraordinary  teachers,  and 
keep  the  people  steadfast  in  their  faith  and  practice.  For  any" 
religion  wUl  gradually  be  corrupted,  and  become  extinct,  unless 
there  are  persons  continually  at  hand,  who  shall  explain  and  incul-« 
cateit. 

^2.  The  extrcLordindry  teachers,  whom  Christ  employed  in  set- 
ting up  his  kingdom,  were  those  intimatd  friends  of  his  whom  the 
scriptures  denominate  apoitles  f  and  those  seventy  disciples^  of 
whom  mention  was  made  above«  To  these^  I  apprehend  must 
be  added  those  who  are  called  evangelists;  that  is,  as  I  suppose, 
those  who  were  either  sent  forth  to  instruct  the  people  by  the 
apostles,  or  who  of  their  own  accord^  forsaking  other  employ- 
ments assumed  the  office  of  promulgating  the  truths  which  Chrui 
taught.^ ll  And  to  these,  we  must  furdier  add  those,  to  whom 
ID  the  infancy  of  the  church,  God  imparted  ability  to  speak  in 
foreign  languages  which  they  had  never  learned.  For  he  on 
whom  the  divine  goodness  conferred  the  gift  of  tongues,  ought  in 
my  jugment,  to  infer  from  this  gift,  that  God  designed  to  employ 
kis  ministry  in  propagating  the  christian  religion.  (2) 

8)  Ephes.  iv.  11.    See  Eus^ius,  Hist  eeclet.  Lib.  Ill  e.  37. 
)  1  Corinth,  xiy.  92  Ac. 
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^  3.  Many  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  thd  apo$^ 
ties ;  a  history  full  of  fables,  doubts  and  difficulties,  if  we  pur- 
sue it  farther  than  the  books  of  the  N.  Test,  and  the  most  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers  can  guide  us.^S)  An  apostle  was  a  man 
who  was  divinely  instructed  ;  and  wlio  was  invested  with  the  pow- 
er of  making  lawSf  of  punishing  the  guilty  and  wicked,  when 
there  was  occasion,  and  of  working  miracles  when  they  were  ne* 
cessary  ;  and  who  was  sent  by  Christ  himself,  to  make  known  to 
mankind  the  divine  pleasure  and  the  way  ojf  salvation,  and  to 
separate  those  who  obeyed  the  divine  commands  from  all  others, 
and  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  religious  society  ^4) 

^  4.  Our  knowledge  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ,  is  still 
tnore  imperfect  than  that  of  the  apostles  ;  for  they  are  but  once 
mentioned  in  tlie  N.  Test.  Luke  x.  1.  Catalogues  of  them,  in- 
deed, are  extant ;  but  these  being  fabricated  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
middle  ages,  have  little  or  no  authority  or  credibility.  Their  mis- 
ision  was,  as  appears  from  the  Words  used  by  huke,  solely  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  Yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  after  the  Savior's  as- 
cension to  heaven,  they  performed  the  duties  of  evangelists  ;  and 
laught  in  various  countries,  the  way  of  salvation  which  they  had 

/learned  from  Christ.{b) 

^  ^  5.  As  to  the  external  ybrm  of  the  church  and  the  mode  of 
governing  it,  neither  Christ  himself  nor  bis  apostles  gave  any  ex- 
press precepts.  We  are  therefore  to  understand,  that  this  matter 
Is  left  chiefly  to  be  regulated  as  circumstances  from  time  to  time 
tnay  reauire,  and  as  the  discretion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers 

^sShall  judge  expedient.(6.}  If  however,  what  no  christian  can  doubt, 

(3)  Writcni  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  are  enumerated  bj  Casp  Sagittttfims^ 
{ntrodiictioad  Ilistoriam  crclcs.  Cap.  I.  p.  2.  and  by  J.  Fr*  BuddeuSy  de  Ecclesia 
ApostoHca,  p.  {Vr,\  &c.  •  [Some  notices  uf  their  lives  are  given  above,  in  notes 
<8)  and  (9)  p.  55—57.     Tr.] 

(4)  See  /  red,  SpaTtheiiHf  de  Apostolis  et  Apostolatu,  torn.  II.  Opp.  p.  080  &r. 
In  ascribing  legislative  vatcers  to  tlie  apostles,  I  have  proceeded  considerately, 
find  as  I  think,  on  good  groundti.  I  am  aware  thateminent  merf  at  this  dny,.do)iy 
tlicm  this  power  ;  but  perhaps  they  differ  from  me,  more  in  Words  tlian  in  reality. 
rDr.  Mosheivi  founded  hid  opinion  on  Matth.  x.  20.  John  xiii.  20.  Luke  x.  lU.  1 
Tim.  iii.  1.  1  Cor.  xi.  1 — 4,  34.  and  Titus  i.  5.  See  hia  lustit.  hist.  Christ.  n»a- 
jores,  p.  158,  &c.     Sehl."]  » 

(5)  Catalogues  of  the  seventy  disciples  ore  extant,  iubjoined  to  theLibn  III. 
do  vita  et  morte  Mosis,  elucidated  by  Gilbert  Gautmin  ;  and  again  published  by 
J.  A.  FabrlciuSy  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  p.  474.  [See  an  account  of  thwe  catalogiien 
<in  note  (5)  pa.  51.  above.     TV.] 

(6)  P^  Thoso  who  imagine  that  Christ  himself,  or  the  apostles  by  bis  direction 
and  authority,  appointed  a  certain  fixed  form  of  church  ^avemmmtf  are  not  agreed, 
what  that  form  was.  The  nrinefpal  ooinions  that  have  been  cdopted  upon  thid 
head^  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  fotlowing.  The  ^rst  is,  that  of  tbe  Roman 
CatholicSf  who  maintain  that  Christ's  intention  and  appointment  wa^,  that  h\^ 
followers  should  be  collected  into  one  sacred  empire j  svhjec.tta  to  the  government 
of  St.  Peter  and  his  suecessorSf  aud  divided  like  the  kingdoms  of  tliis  world,  into 
several  provinces;  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  Peter  hxed  the  sent  of  or(  losias- 
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the  apostles  otJeitU  Christ  acted  bjr  divine  comniand  and  gui- 
danise,  then  that  form  of  the  primitive  churches,  which  was  deri- 
ved from  the  church  of  Jerusalem  erected  and  organized  by  the 
apostle^  themsehres,  must  be  accounted  divine;  yet  it  will  not  fol- 
low that  this  form  of  the  church  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  unalter- 
able.— ^In  those  primitive  tim'es,  each  chriiStidn  church  was  compoJ 
sed  of  the  people^  the  presiding  officers^  and  the  assistants  or 
deacons.  (7)     These  must  he  the  component  parts  of  every  soci-' 

tic«l  dominion  at  RimUf  but  afterwanls,  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  his  office,  di' 
'vidcd  tlic  church  into  three  greater  proviocee,  according  to  the  divbion  of  the 
tv'orld  at  that  time,  andajppointed  a  peraon  to  preside  in  each,  who  wua  dignifiod 
with  -t(i<;  title  ofpatrUtrch;  that  the  European  patriarch  resided  at  Ronuy  the  Asi- 
atic at  JhtUoekj  and  the  African  at  Alnxandria;  that  the  bishops  of  each  province, 
among  whom  there  were  vario,us  ranks,  were  to  reverence  toe  authority  of  their 
reapertivc  patriarchs,  and  that  both  bidhopd  and  patriarchs  were  to  be  passively 
subject  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Roman  P&ntif.    See  Loo  AUathtSy  de 
perpetua  oonsenau.  likscles.  Orient,  et  Occident.  Lib.  I.  cap  il.  and  Morin^pxw- 
ritat.  -ccclesiast.  Lib.  \.  Exerc.  1.     This  romantic  account,  scarcely  deserves  a 
serious  refutation/  The#ecMU2  opinion  coticeming  the  government  of  the  churchy 
makes  no  tnention  of  a  suprtOks  hood*  or  of  pahriarehs  conMituted  b^  divine  an- 
thority ;  but  it  supposes,  that  the  apostles  divided  the  Roman  empire  mto  as  many 
eccJesiaclicoL  prorinces  as  there  were  secular  or  civil  ones  ;  that  the  meiropolUaH 
bishop  J  \.  e.  toe  prelate  who  resided  in  the  capital  city  of  each  province,  presided 
over  tue  (l^nsy  ^^  ^^^^  province;  and  that  the  oUur  bishops  were, subject  tQ  his 
authority.    Tuis  opinion  has  beeil  adopted,  by  some  of  tne  most  learned  of  the 
Romish  church ;    (pctriis  de  Marta,  De  c6hcord.  dacerd.  et  imperii,  Lib.  vi.  cap. 
i.    'Moriny  Exerc.  Eceles.  Lib.  1.  Exerc.  xviii.  and  Pagij  Criuca  in  Anna!.  Bar 
ronii,  ad  ann.  37,  torn.  J.  p.  29.)  and  has  also  been  favored,  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  British  divines;    {Hammond^  Diss,  de  Episcop.  Brrer^e,  Cod.  Canon, 
vet.  Ercles.  vindic.  Lib.  IL  cap.  v.  torn.  II.  Patr.  Apostol.  and  usher ^  de  origine 
Epitfcop.  et  Metropol.  p.  20.)    Some  Protestant  writers  of  note  have  endeavored 
to  ptove,  that  it  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence ;  (BasiMge,  Hist,  de  V 
E^iwc,  torn.  I.  Livr.  I.  cap.  8.  Boehmer,  Annot.  ad  Pctrum  de  Maiica  de  Concor- 
dia tmrcrd.  et  imperii,  p.  143.) — ^The^tVd  opinion  is  that  of  those  who  acknowl- 
edge, tli«t  when  tike  christians  began  to  multiply  exceedingly,  metropolitans,  par 


christian  church,  one  person,  invested  with  the  highest  authority,  and  cloathed  j 
with  certain  rights  ana  privile^s,  above  the  other  doctors  of  that  assembly.  This  I 
opinion  has  been  embraced  by  many  English  divines  of  the  first  nuik  in  the  ^ 
learned  world ;  and  also,  by  many  in  other  countries  and  communions. — ^Ths 
fourth  and  last  opinion,  is  tna^  of  the  presbiaerianSf  who  affirm  that  Christs  in- 
unrion  was,  that  the  christian  doctors  ana  ministers  should  all  enjoy  the  same 
tank  and  authority  ;  without  any  sort  of  pre-eminence  or  subordination,  or  any 
dtstinciion  of  rights  and  privileges;•J^Tbe  reader  vrill  find  an  ample  account  of  . 
tiiese  four  dift*erent  opinions  with  respect  to  church  govenunent,  in  Vr.  M»-^  , 
sAeiwV  larger  history  of  the  first  century."  'I 

«'  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Christ,  by  leaving  this  matter  KndUtrmiMd^  j 
has,  of  consequence,  left  christian  societies  a  discrttumaary  power ^  of  modelling  j 
the  government  of  the  church  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  circumstantial  reasons,     i 


peace,  and  with   the   fundamental  doctrines  and  principles   of  Christianity . 

Mad]  .      , 

(7)  [Citre6£iis,  (Demonstratio  Evang.  L.  vii.  c.  2.)  omits  the  deacons,  unlew 

Vol.  1.  n 
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eur.  The  highest  authority  was  in  the  people^  or  the  whole  body 
of  christians ;  for  even  the  apostles  themselves  inculcated  by  their 
example,  that  nothing  of  any  moment  was  to  be  done  or  deter- 
mined on,  but  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  brotherhood. 
Acts ;  i.  15.  vi.  3.  xv.  4.  xxi.  22.  And  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
both  prudence  and  necessity  required,  in  those  early  times. 

§  6.  The  assembled  people,  therefore,  elected  tbeirown  rulers 
and  toarliers,  or  by  their  authoritative  consent  received  them,  wheA 
noiiiiiuited  to  them.  They  also  by  their  suffrages  rejected  or  con- 
firmed the  laws,  that  were  proposed  by  their  rulers,  in  theis  asseviH 
blies ;  they  excluded  profligate  and  lapsed  brethren,  and  restored 
them ;  they  decided  the  controversies,  and  disputes  that  arose  ; 
they  heard  and  determined  the  causes  of  presbyters  and  deacons; 
in  a  word,  the  people  did  every  thing,  that  is  proper  for  those  in 
whom  the  supreme  power  of  the  community  is  vested.  All  these 
rights,  the  people  paid  for,  by  supplying  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  support  df  the  teachers,  the  deacons  and  the  poor,  the  public 
exigencies,  and  unforeseen  emergencies.  These  funds  consisted 
of  voluntary  contributions  in  every  species  of  goods,  made  by  in- 
dividuals according  to  their  ability,  at  their  public  meetings ;  and 
hence  were  called  oblations, 

§  7.  Among  all  members  of  the  church  of  whatever  class  or 
condition,  there  was  the  most  perfect  equality ;  which  they  mani- 
fested by  their  love-feasts,  by  their  use  of  the  appellatives  breth- 
ren and  sistersy  and  in  other  ways.  Nor  in  this  first  age  of  the 
church,  was  there  any  distinction  between  the  initiated  and  the 
candidates  for  initiation.  For  whoever  professed  to  regard  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  to  depend  on  him  alone 
for  salvation,  was  immediately^  baptized,  and  admitted  into  the 
church.  But  in  process  of  time,  as  tlie  churches  became  enlarg- 
ed, it  was  deemed  advisable  and  necessary,  to  distribute  the  peo- 
ple into  two  classes,  the  faithful  and  the  catechumens.  The  for- 
mer were,  such  as  had  been  solemnly  admitted  into  the  church  by 
baptism ;  and  who  might  be  present  at  all  the  parts  of  religious 
worship,  and  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  in  the  meetings  of  the 
church.  The  latter,  not  having  yet  received  baptism,  were  not 
admitted  to  [all]  the  common  pra^rs,  nor  to  the  sacred  supper, 
nor  to  the  meetings  of  the  church. 

§  8.  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  denominated,  sometimes 
presbyters  or  elders;  a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and 
mdicative  rather  of  the  wisdom  than  the  age  of  the  persons ;  and 
sometimes,  alsa,  bishops  ;  for  it  is  most  manifest,  that  both  terms 

m 

he  includes  them  among  the  rulers ;  for  he  divides  a  church  into  ^xyJvitgy 
rf(frou(,  and  xariJXowfAivou;,  the  rulers  ^  the  faithful  and  catccfiumcns.    Gchl.] 
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•re  promiscuously  used  in  the  N.  Testament  of  one  and  the  same 
class  of  persofls.  Acts  xx.  17,  28.  Phil.  i.'l.  Tit.  i.  5,  7. 
1  Tim.  iii.  1.*  These  were  men  of  gravity,  and  distinguished 
for  their  reputation,  influence,  and  sanctity.  1  Tim.  01.  1.  be. 
Tit.  i.  5.  &c.  From  the  words  of  St.  Paul.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  some  elders  instructed  the  people,  whfle 
others  served  the  church  in  other  ways.  But  this  distinction  be- 
'tween  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  if  it  ever  existed,  (which  I  will 
neither  affirm  nor  deny,)  was  certainly  not  of  long  continuance ; 
for  St.  Paul  makes  it  a  qualification,  requisite  in  all  presbyters 
'  or  bishops,  that  they  be  able  to  teach  and  instruct  others.  1  Tim. 
lii.  2.  &c.(8) 

^  9.  As  there  were  but-few  among  the  first  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  were  learned  men,  and  competent  to  instruct  the  rude 
and  uninformed  on  religious  subjects,  it  became  necessary  that 
God  should  raise  up  in  various  ehurches  extraordinary  teachers, 
who  couki  discourse  to  the  people  on  religious  subjects  in  their 
public  assemblies,  and  address  them  in  the  name  of  God.  Such 
were  the  persons,  who  in  the  N.  Testament  are  called  prophets. 
Rom.  xii.  6.  1  Cor.  xil.  28.  xiv.  3,  29.  Ephes.  iv.  11.  The 
functions  of  these  men  are  limited  too  much,  by  those  who  make 
it  to  have  been  their  sole  business,  to  expound  the  O.  Testament 
scriptures,  and  especially  the  prophetic  books.(9^  Whoever 
professed  to  be  such  a  herald  of  God,  was  allowed  publicly  to 
address  the  people ;  but  there  were  present  among  the  hearers 
divinely  constituted  judges,  who  could  by  infallible  criteria  dis- 
criminate between  true  and  false  prophets.  The  order  of  proph- 
ets ceased,  when  the  necessity  for  them  was  past. 

^10.  That  the  church  had  its  public  servants  or  deacons,  firom 
its  first  foundation,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  since  no  association  can 
exist  witliout  its  servants ;  and  least  of  all,  can  such  associations 
as  the  first  christian  churches,  be  without  them.  Those  young 
men,  who  carried  out  the  corpses  of  Ananias  and  his  wife,  were 
undoubtedly  the  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who  were 
attending  on  the  apostles  and  executing  their  commands.  Acts 
V.  6.  10.(11)     These  first  deacons  of  that  church  were  chosen 

(8)  See,  concerning  the  word  presbyter ,  Camp.  Vitringa^  de  Sjnagoffa  veterOi 
Lib.  Ill,  p.  1.  cap.  I.  p.  600.  and  J.  Bencd.  Carpzov,  Exercit.  in  epist.  ad  Hebraeoa 
ex  Philonc,  p.  45)?).  On  the  thing  itself,  or  rather  tl\e  persons  designated  by  this 
title.  M>e  J,  Ft.  BwtdeuSy  Ecclesia  Apostol.  cap.  vi.  p.  719.  and  Christoph.  Matt. 
Pfaff  do  Ori.sinibus  Juris  ecrlcs,  p.  49. 

(9)  See  MoshfirtCs  l>i?s.  do  illis,  qui  prophetae  vocantur  in  N.  T.  [in  the  2d. 
vol!  of  his  Diss,  ad  Hiat.  lijccl.  pertinentes,  p.  125,  &c.  also  WUsius,  Miscell.  Sa- 
cra, torn.  1.  Koppt,  Excura.  III.  in  Epiatolam  ad  Ephes.  and  Schleustur^  Lexicon 
in  N.  Teat.  art.  -Tpo^^rnff,  no.  10.  TV.] 

<1 1)  Those  who  may  be  surprised,  that  I  phould  consider  the  young  men  who 
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from  among  the  Jewish  chrisdans  barn  \q  Palestine ;  and  as  tliey 
appeared  to  act  with  partiality  in  the  distfibu^on  of  alms  among 
the  native  and  foreign  Je^l)  christiigas,  seven  other  deacons  were 
chosen  by  order  of  the  apostles,  out  of  that  part  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  which  was  composed  of  strangers,  or  Jews  of  foreign 
birth.  Acts  vi.  .1  &c.  Six  of  these  new  deacons  were  foreign 
Jews,  as  appears  from  their  names;  the  other  one  was  from 
among  the  pro5e7y^e«;  for  there  was  a  number  of  proselytes -> 
among  the  first  christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  suitable  diat 
they  should  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  foreign  Jews. — ^The  ex- 
ample of  the  church  of  Jerusalein,  was  followed  by  all  the  other  - 
churches,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  apostles ;  and  of 
course,  they  likewise  ^.pfoint^d  deacons.,  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  Q.  There 
were  also,  in  many  churches,  and  especially  in  those  of  Asia,  fe- 
male public  servants,  or  deaconesses;  who  were  respectably  ipa- 
trons  or  widows,  appointed  to  take,  care  of  the  poor^  and  to:  perform 
several  other  offices.(12)  .        . 

interred  the  boclies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphiray  to  be  tlie  deacons  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  are  desired  to  consider,  that  the  words  v^c^jcfpoi  &Dd  vEaviVxoi,  yoti'*& 
men,  are  not 'always  indicatiye  of  age;  but  often,  both  amoiig  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  indicate  a  function  or  office.  For  the  same  chan^  is  made  in  these 
words,  as  in  the  vioxiX 'pre^lnfter  ;  which  every  one  knows,  is  indicative,. some- 
times of  age,  and  sometimes  merely  of  office.  As  thercfoQs,  the  word  preshijtcr 
often  denotes  the  rulers  or  head  men  of  a  society  or  association,  without  anv  re- 
ffird  to  their  age  ;  so  also  the  temis  yova/t^  men,  and  tke  younger,  not  unft-oquent- 
ly  denote  the  serrants,  or  those  that  ^tanain  waiting ;  becftas9  ordinarily  men  in 
the  vigor  of  life  perform  this  office.  Nor  is  tliis  use  of  the  word  foreign  from  the 
N.  Testament.  The  Savior  himself  seeips  to  use  the  word  vgwrepoj  in  this  sense, 
Lu.  xxii.  26.  h  fMi'^cjv  ht  b^MM,  ysv^tf^u  iig  6  vewcspo^.  The  word  f^i'^cjv, 
he  himself  explains  by  ^vufisvog^  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  ruler  or  presbyter: 
and  instead  of  vffMrspof ,  he  in  the  next  clause  uses  6  (^laKovuVt  which  places  oar 
intetpretatioq  beyond  all  controversy.  So  that  ^//wv  and  vSurspo^  are  not, 
here,  indicative  of  certajn  ages,  but  of  certain  offices;  and  the  precept  of  Christ 
amounts  to  this :  "  Let  not  him  that  performs  the  office  of  a  prrj^bytrr  or  elder 
among  you,  think  himself  superior  to  the  public  servants  or  deacons." — Still 
more  evident,  ia  the  passage  1  Peter  v.  5.  c^jimoiwf  vewrepoi  C«orayijT5  ^dz<{^ 
pvTBpoig,  It  is  manifest  fronj  what  goes  before,  that  presbyter  here,  is  indica- 
tive of  rank  or  office,  denoting  f<^A«r  or  ruler  in  the  church  :  tlif»rcfore  its  coun- 
terpart, vsurspo^,  has  the  same  import ;  and  does  not  denote  persons  young  in 
years,  but  the  servants  or  deacons  of  ihe  church.  Peter,  after  solepinlv  exhorting 
the  presbyters  not  to  abuse  the  power  committed  to  them,  turns  to  the  deacons^ 
and  says :  **  And  likewise  ye  younger,  i.  e.yc  rfcacoiw,  despise  not  the  orders  of  the 
presbyters,  but  perform  cheerfully  whatever  they  require  of  you."— In  this  samot 
■ense,  the  term  IS  used  hy' Lyke.  Acts  v.  6.  10.  where  vgwrfpoi  or  veavitfxoi 
are  i^e  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  persons  whom,  a  little  after. 


b  not  the  place  for  such  demonstrations."       '  ''  7"     - 1""'""-^  ;  ""^    is 

J^\^^^>^  account  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  of  the  ancient  churches, 
f«a   Coy.  a<y7er,  de  diaconis  et  diaconiwiM,  Wittemb.  1678.  4to.  Sam.    Das- 
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^  II.  In  this  manner,  christians  managed  eccleslasdcal  affiiirs 
so  long  as  their  congregations  were  sipall,  or  not  very  numerous. 
Three  or  four  {Nresbyters,  men  of  gravity  pnd  holiness,  placed 
over  those  little  societies,  could  easily  proceed  "frith  harmony,  ant| 
needed  no  head  or  president.  But  when  the  churches  ))ecamo 
larger,  and  the  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  wel}  as  th§ 
amount  of  duties  to  he  performed,  was  increased ;  it  becfifn^  ne- 
cessary, that  the  council  of  presb}rters  should  have  a  president  ^  a 
man  of  distinguished  gravity  and  prudence,  who  should  distribute 
among  his  colleagues  their  several  tasks,  and  be  as  it  were  the 
central  point  of  the  whole  society.  He  was,  at  first,  denominated 
the  angel;  (Apocal.  ii.  and  iii.)(13)  but  aftetwards,  tAe  bishop} 
a  title  of  Orecian  derivation,  and  indicatke  of  his  principal  bust-, 
ness.  It  would  seem,  thfit  tlie  church  of  Jerusalem  when  grown 
very  numerous,  after  tfap  dispersion  of  the  aposdes  among  foreign 
nations^  was  the^f^  tp  elept  suph  a  pr^sidept ;  and  that  otheit 
churches,  in  process  of  time,  followed  the  example. (14)  '  ^ 

§  12.  But  whoever  supposes  .t}iat  the  bishop?  of  the  first  and  \ 
golden  age  of  the  church,  corresponded  with  the  bi^]lops  of  the 
following  centuries,  must  blend  and  confound  cl)arapters  t))at  ar§ 
very  different.     For  in  this  century  and  t^e  nejt^  a  bishop  had  I 
charge  of  a  single  church,  which  might  prdinarily  be  contained  / 
in  a  private  house ;  nor  was  he  its  lord^  but  was  in  reality  its  min-  \ 
isterox  servant;  he  instructed  the  people,  conducted  all  parts  of 
public  worship,  and  attended  on  the  sick  and  the  necessitous,  \r\ 
person ;  and  what  he  was  unable  thus  to  perform,  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  presbyters;  but  without  power  to  ordain  or  de-? 
termine  any  thing,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presbyters 
and  tlie  brotherhood.(15)     The  emoluments  of  this  singularly  la- 
borious and  perilous  office,  werp  v^y  si^all.     For  the  churches 

n^€y  AnnQles  polit.  occles.  ad  ann.  35.  torn.  i.  p.  450.  Jos.  Bingltam,  Origines 
Ecclesia^t.  Book  II.  cfa.  20.  [and  Moskdm,  de  Rebus  Chrfst.  ante  Constan.  M. 
p.  118  &e.  where  he  defends,  at  great  length,  hi^  somewhat  peculiar  views,  re- 
specting the  seeen  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jeru^ajeqic] 

(13)  [The  title  oT angel  occurs  only  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  highly  poetic  book. 
It  was  not,  probably,  the  cojn'Oion  title  of  the  presiding  jpredbyter ;  and  certainly, 
was  not  an  older  title  thaii  that  of  bishop,  which  is  so  dnen  used  by  St.  JPaul  in 
his  epistles,  whkh  were  written  long  before  tne  Appcalypse.  See  xhlegeTs  note 
here.     IV.] 

(14)  [Dr.  Mosheimj  de  Reb.  Christ,  ante  CfM.  p.  134,  has  a  lone  note  in  which 
he  arpties  from  the  traditional  accounts  of  a  longer  catalogue  of  Bishops  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  than  in  any  other 'church,,  during  the  first  ages,  that  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  must  be  supposed'  to  have  had  nishops  earlier  than  any 
other.     TV.] 

(J 5)  [AHnhat  is  here  stated,  may  be  rlcarly  proved  from  the  records  of  the 
fin?t  centuries ;  and  has  hi'cn  proved,  by  Jos.  Bingham.  Oricincs  Eccle»ia.st.  fV. 
Rererefre,  Codex  Canon,  nrimit.  ccL-lesfir,  rend  others.  .V<?5/i«m,dc  Rcb.  Chr.  &c.* 
p.  136.J 


ec 
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had  no  revenues,  except  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people, 
or  the  oblations ;  which,  moderate  as  they  doubtless  were,  were 
divided  amonp;  the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  and  the 
poor  of  the  church. 

§  13.  It  was  not  long  however,  before  the  extent  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  power  was  enlarged.  For  the  bishops  who  lived 
jn  the  cities,  either  by  their  own  labors  or  by  those  of  their  pres- 
byters, gathered  new  churches  in  the  neighboring  villages  and 
hamlets ;  and  these  churches  continuing  under  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  bishops  by  whose  ministry  or  procurement  they  re- 
ceived qhristianity,  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  gradually  formed, 
which  the  Greeks  afterwards  denominated  dioceses.  The  persons  to 
whom  the  city  bishops  committed  the  government  and  instruction  of" 
these  village  and  rural  churches,  were  called  rural  bishops^  or 
chdrepiscopi^  [T7,g  -/ppas  6Vj(rxoTo7,  episcopi  rurales,  seu  Mlani,"] 
i.  e.  bishops  of  the  suburbs  and  fields.  They  were  an  intermedi- 
ate class,  between  tlie  bishops  and  the  presbyters  ;  being  inferior 
to  the  former,  [because  subject  to  them,]  and  superior  to  the  lat- 
]ter,  [because  entrusted  with  discretionary  and  perpetual  power, 
ancl  performing  nearly  ell  the  functions  of  bishops.]  (16) 

§  1 4.  All  the  churches,  in  'those  primitive  times,  were  tWe- 
pendent  bodies ;  or  none  of  them  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other.  For  though  the  churches  which  were  foimded  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  frequently  had  the  honor  shown  them,  to 
])e  consulted  in  difficult  and  doubtful  cases ;  yet  they  had  no  ju- 
jdicial  authority,  no  control,  no  power  of  giving  laws.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clear  as  the  noon  dayi  that  all  christian  churches  had 
equal  rights,  and  were  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Nor  does  there  appear  in  this  first  century,  any  vestigeof  that  con-- 
sociation  of  the  churches  of.  the  same  province,  which  gave  rise 
to  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  to  metropolitans.  Rather,  as  ia 
manifest,  it  was  not.till  the  second  century,  that  the  custom  of  hold- 
ing ecclesiastical  councils  began,  first  in  Greece,  and  thence  ex- 
tended into  other  proviHoes.(  17) 

(10)  [Learned  men,  >vho  have  writtqn  largely  on  the  subject,  have  debated 
whether  the  chorepiscopi  ranked  with  bishops,  or  with  presbyters ^  Sec  /.  Morin^ 
de  Sacris  eccles.  ordinatt.  Ft.  I.  Excre.  iv.  D.  Blondelj  de  Episc.  et  Presbyt.  sec. 
iii.  W,  Bevcrcffe,  Pandect.  Canon,  torn.  ii.  p.  176.  C.  ZUgler,  de  Episcopis  L.  i. 
c  13.  p.  105  &c.  Pclcr  dc  Marca,  do  Concordia  saccrd.  et  imperii,  t.  ii.  cap.  13,- 
14.  Bcdimer,  Adnott.  ad  Petrum  de  Marcn,  p.  62,  63.  L.  7%ai7tas»ii,  Diaciplina 
cedes,  vet.  et  nova,  P.  I.  L.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  ai5, — |5iit  they  did  not  belong,  enUrely, 
to  either  of  those  orders.     Moshditij  de  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Col^^^t.  M.  p.  137.] 

(17)  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  meeting  of  the  church  in  Jeru^lepi,  which 
is  described  Acts  xv.  was  the  first  christian  council.  But  this  is  a  perversion  of 
the  import  of  the  term  council.  For  that  meeting  was  a  couference  of  only  a  sin-, 
gle  church,  called  together  for  deliberation :  and  if  such  meetings  may  l>e  called 
ecclesiastical  countilSj  a*  multitude  of  thorn  were  held  in  those  primitive  times. 
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^15.  Among  the  cfarisuan  doctors  and  ecclesiastical  writers, 
the  .first  r^k  is  most  clearly  due  to  the  apostles  tlieraselves,  and 
to  certain  disciples  of  the  apostles,  whom  God  moved  to  write 
histories  of  the  transactions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  wri- 
tings of  these  men  are  .collected  into  one  volume,  and  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  profess  to  be  christians.  In  regard  to  the  histo- 
ry of  these  sacred  books,(18)  and  the  arguments  by  which  tlieir 
divine  authority  and  their  genuineness  ar6  evinced,(19)  those  au- 
thors are  to  be  consulted  who  have  written  professedly  on  these 
subjects. 

^16.  As  to  the  time  when  and  the  persons  by  whom  the  bookff 
of  the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  body  or  vohime,- 
there  are  various  opinions,  or  gather  conjectures  of  the  learned.: 
for  the  subject  is  attended  with  great  ancf  almost  inexplicable  dif- 
ficulties, to  us  of  these  latter  times. (20)  It  must  suffice  us  to 
know,  that  before  the  middle  of  the  setond  century,  most  of  the^ 
books  composing  the  New  Testament,  were  in  every  christian 
church,  throughout  tlie  known  world  ;  and  were  read,  and  re-f 
garded  as  the  divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  And  hence  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  it  was,  while  some  of  tlie  apostles  were 
still  living,  and  certainly  while  tlieir  disciples  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors were  every  where  to  be  met  with,  that  these  books  were 
separated  and  distinguished  from  all  human  compositions.  (2  l)f 
That  the /ottr  Gospels  were  combined,  during  tlie  life  time  ol  tlie 
apostle  John;  and  that  the  three  first  Gospels  received  tlie  appro- 
bation of  this  inspired  man,  we  learn  expressJy,  from  the  testimonjr 
of  Euseh%us.{22)  And  why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  body,  at  the 
same  time } 

^17  There  were  various  causes,  requiruig  this  to  be  done  at 
an  early  period ;  and  particularly  this,  that  not  long  after  the 
Savior's  ascension,  various  histories  of  his-  life  and  doctrines,  full 

An  ecclesiastical  councU  is  a  meeting  o£  delegates  from  a  number  of  donftdvraU 
ehirches. 

(18)  See,  on  this  subjoct^  J.  A.  Fabrieiw^,  Bibiiotheca  Gra»cil,  L.  iv.  q.  V.  p. 
122 — ^227,  [and  Jer.  Jones,  Method  of  settnng  the  canonical  authority  of  tho  N. 
T.  3  voF.  8vo.  and  the  modern  Introductions  to  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  in  Eng- 
lish, by  G.  Home,  and  J.  D.  Mieha^,  ed.  Marsh;  and  in  German,  by  Haeniiiij 
Krug,  'Bertkoldt,  Eichhom,  &c.  TV.] 

(19)  The  [early]  writers  in  defence  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  N.  T*  are 
enumerated  by  J.  A.  Fakridus,  Delectus  anrumentomm  et  Syflabus  8oriptor.  pro 
rent,  relig.  Cnristianae.  cap.  26.  p.  502.  [On  the  subject  itsrif,  the  modem  wri- 
ters are  numeroas,  and  generally  known.  Lardner  and  PaUy  still  lioJd  the  iirst 
rank  timong  the  English.     TV.] 

(20)  See  Jo.  Ens,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  seu  diatriba  de  Libror.  N.  T.  canone,  Am- 
rt«J.  1710.  eVo.  and  Jo.  Mills,  Prolegom.  ad  N.  T. '  Sec.  I.  p.  23  ifec. 

(21)  See  Jo.  Frick,  de  Cura  vt'tcris  ccclosise  circa  canon,  cnp;  Hi.  p.  80  Ac. 

(22)  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Lib.  ill.  eap.  24. 
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of  impositions  and  fables,  were  composed,  by  persons  of  no  bad 
intentions  perhaps,  but  who  were  superstitious,  sinlple,^  -and  pious- 
ly fraudulent;  and  afterwards,  various  spijirious  writings  wer^ 
palmed  upon  the  worid,  inscribed  witli  die  names  of  the  holy 
faj)ostlds.(23)     These   worthless  productions  would  have  worked 

(23)  Such  as  rcmtfin  of  these  spurious  works,  have  been  cdrcfullv  coflectt'd,  b^ 
J.  A.  Fitbriciu»,  Cudox  ApocrypliiM  N.  Test.  2  vol.  12ino.  pp.  2U06.  Hamb.  ^ 
od.  1719.     Many  learned  reuiurjts  on  them,  occur  in  h.  de  licavsobre.    llisloiro 
critique  dcs  dogniea  do  Mauich^e,  Liv.  II.  p.  ^Y7,  dsc.     [For  tlic  iufoniiution  of 
thotie,  who  liave  not  access  to  thcgc  spurious  books,  the  following  remarks  are 
introduced: — No  oli<!  (if  ttll  th&  btiokd  contained  in  the  Codes  Apocr^-phud  N.  T. 
of  Fahridua^  speaks  disrcspectfiilly  of  Christy  of  his  r(3ligicn,.hrs  opostles  and  fol- 
lowers, or  of  tlie  canonical  boolts  of  tlic  ^if.  T.     They  wore  cvidchdy  composed 
•with  a  d(»i^nj  to  subsenr'e  the  cause  of  Christianity.     They  aim  to  supply  tUfi" 
tiatcies  in  tlie  true  Gospels  and  Acts,  or  to  extend  the  bistorv,  bynieanfi  of  oral 
traditions  and  supplementary  accounts,  profestjcdly  composed  by  apostles,  or  apos- 
tolic Hieii.     At  least,  this  is  true  of  those  books  which  bear  the  title  (^Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles.     These  were  all  designed,  either  j/£r«/,  to  gratify  the  laodabl^ 
curiosity  of  christians,  and  subserve  the  cause  t^f  pibty)  or,  aecondlg,  to  put  to  si- 
lence tlie  enemies  of  chiisiiunity,  whether  Jews  or  pajgan.^,  by  aetuo'iistratih^, 
from  alleged  facts  diid  testimony,  tliat  Jcsiu  x^iis  the'  Messiah,  bis  doctriifes  di- 
Tine,  his  apostles  inspired^  <&c.  or,  Ituftluj  to  displin'  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer, 
and  to  ffratify  the  fancy  by  a  harmless  fiction.     The  only  parts  of  this  collection, 
wiiich  uo  not  stjcm  to  me  to  fall  under  one  or  the  other  of^thcsc  classes,  are  sui*h 
aA  by  mistake,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists:  such  as  th6 
Ltiurgits,  Creed,  aod  Canons,  Which  go  uncier  their  names.     Of  those  which  are 
Zotft,  uo  judgment  can  be  formed  but  by  tcstiniuiiy.     Perhaps,  some  of  \hcm  were 
composed,  with  hostile  views  towards  the  ranonlctil  scriptures  — ^The  following 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  Codeic  Apocryphus  N.  T.  may  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble or  useless  to  many.     On  opening  the  tirst  volume,  we  meet  with  (1)  **  Tiic 
fjospel  of  tlic  Nativity  of  Miiry,"  Latin,  iu  10  .section.",  p.  19— :^-l.— (2)  •'  Tlie 
I>uvi\>u8  Gospel,  (Protevangelmm,)  ascribed  Xo.Jamts  the  Just,  the  brother  of 
bur  Lord,*'  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  2o  sect.  p.  66 — 125. — (3)  ••  The  Gospel  of  the  Infamty 
of  Christj  ascribed  to.  T/iomas  tlte  apostle,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  7  sect.  p.  15<i — 1G7. — 
(4)  "  The  Gosjiol  <lf  tlic  Infuncv.  tiuuslhted  fiom  the  Arabic,  by  ILnnj  SlkcsS* 
Latin,  in  55* sect.  p.  lOiJ — ^^IL     It  is  the  aim  of  all  these  to  supply  deficieneies.  rx 
fhe  Begmning  of  toe  true  Gospels,  by  acquaiiftiflg  us  more  folly  with  the  hisuuy 
of  the  virgin  Murn^  Josephj  EUxabctu,  &c.  and  wiJi  the  birth,. infancy  and  chilu- 
hood  of  Clirbi. — Keict  follow  (5)  "  Tlie  Goiiiprl  of  Sicodrm its y*  or,  as  it  is  sonie- 
timetf  called,  *•  The  Act*  of  Pilate"  rekting  to  the  crucifixion  and  resurreclioh 
of  CkrUt,  Latin,  in  27  sect.  p.  23S— 2.?6.— (G)  Three  "  Epistles  of  Pilate  to  Tihc- 
rius  the  emperor,"  giving  account  of  the  coudciunation,-  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ;  Latin,  al>out  2  pages. — (7)  '^The  Epistle  of  LciUuJiu/  to  tbc  Rouiah 
•enato,'*  de^ribing  the  person  aud  .manners  of  Christ,  Latiii,  on^?  page. — The 
tbre^  last,  (No.  5,  G,  7,)  were  intcnAea  to .  be  valu:ible  appatdii^cs  to  the  triie 
Gospels,  and  to  contain  irrefjragable  proofs ,  that  Jesiis  was  tlie  Mcbsiah^  ci.'d 
clotned  with   divipe  authority. — ^Then  follow,  the  wrilin^  ascribed  to  Christ 
himself;  viz.  his  correspondence  with  Ah^aru^y  ^i>ig  of  Edessa;  which  is  to  bo 
ibund  in  ^isdfius,  Hist.  Ecelus.  L.i.c.  13.  and  iu  various  modern  works.  Tbe^e 
letters  seem  to  jiave  higher  claims  to  authenticity,  thun  any  other  pieces  in  this 
collection  *,  and  yet  few,  if  any,  of  the  judiciouo,  will  u'>w  admit  them  to  be  gen- 
uine.— Fahricius  next  gives  a  catalogue  of  about  forty  apocryphal  Gospels,  or  of 
all  the  spurious  Gospels,  of  which  the  slightest  notice;  can  be  found  in  antiquity. 
These  are.all,  of  course  now  lost,  or  buried  iu  the  rul>bish  of  old  libraries ;  except 
the  few  which  are  contained'  in  the  previous  list. — ^\*ol.  I.  PL  II.  begins  with 
'*  The.  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  tlie  history  of  their  conflicts;  ascribed 
to  AOdiaSy  the  first  bishop  of  Babylonia,  Libri  x.  Latin,  p.  402 — 742.     This  his- 
tory sununarily  recounts,  what  the  canunical  books  relate  of  each  of  the  12  apo»-' 
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great  confiiskiDy  and  would  have  rendered  both  the  historj  and 
the  religion  of  Christ  uncertain,  had  not  the  rulers  of  churches 
seasonably  interposed,  and  caused  the  books  which  were  traly 
divine  and  which  came  from  apostolic  hancb,  to  be  speedily 
separated  from  that  mass  of  trash,  into  a  volume  1^  themselves^ 

"§  18.  Next  after  the  apostles,  Clement,  the  bishop  of  Rom0» 
obtained  very  high  reputation,  as  one  of  the  writers  erf*  this  centu- 
ry. The  accounts  we  have  at  this  day  of  his  life,  actions,  and 
cleath,  are,  for  the  most  part,  uncertam.(24)  There  are  still  ex- 
tant, tifie  ^silcM  to  the  Corinthiaauj  bearing  his  nam^  and  wzittea 

iie»y  and  tlien  fellows  them  severally  tKroaeh  their  TariouB  trnrels  and  labor*, 
tiU  tben*  death  or  raartyrdoiu.    It  was  probably  compiled  in  Uie  middle  agea,  (k 
is  first  mentioned  by  Jaines,  a  bishop  of  Geneva,  in  the  13th  century,)  and  by  a 
monk,  who  was  well  acquainted  witn  the  ancient  legendary  tale«,  and  who  had 
good  iutoii lions ;  but  who  nevertheless  was  incompetent  to  diatinginbh  what  was 
true,  from  what  was  fuUo. — TheA  follows  a  catalogue  of  all  tlie  ancient  hiosrar 
phiesofiiidividual  apostlosi  and  apostolic  men,  which  Fabricius  could  hearofT  in 
tdl,  30  in  number.     Many  of  these  were  professedly  compiled,  several  centuries 
lifter  the  apostles  were  dead,  and  all  of  them  :tbat  still  remain,  are  mere  legends, 
of  little  or  no  value.     Most  of  tho^e  that  have  been  published,  are  to  be  met  willi 
in  the  Marty rologies  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum. — Fabricius  next  cives  us  apoc- 
rtphul  EputUSf  ascribed  to  the  viivin  Martfj  to  Paut^  and  to  reter. — Martfs 
letter?  arc  but  tkreey  and  those  vcn^  snort.     One  is  addressed  to  St.  lenatiuSy  in  9 
lines;  another,  to  the  people  of  Marseilles,  in  11  lines;  and  the  tinrd,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Florence,  in  4  lines. — To  St.  Paul,  is  attributed  a  short  Epistle  to  the  La- 
4>diceans,  Gr.  and  Lat.     Jt  is  a  tolerable  compilation  A'om  his  genuine  epistles.-«» 
Then  follows  a  gentlemanly  but  vapid  correspondence,  in  Latin ;  said  to  have 
passed  between  St.  Pmd  and  Seneca,  the  Roman  philosopher.     It  comprises  14 
short  letterri,  full  of  compliments  and  of  very  little  else, — PauVs  tHtrd  Epistle  to 
IliC  Corinthians,  has  not  iind  the  honor  to  be  published. — There  is  one  epistle  of 
the  apostle  PetcTy  addressed  to  the  apoptle  JamtSy  atill  extant,  in  the  Clementina, 
or  spurious  works  o^  C/e?iicjL9  Romanua. — 'Of  spurious  RevelatianSj  Fabricius  enu- 
<uerates  ticelxe;  most  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  have  not  been  judged  worth 
^ubllirihing.     The  Sltepherd  of  Ilrrmas  and  the  ivth.  book  of  EsdraSy  are  the  twx> 
hvst  known,  and  the  most  valuable. — The  Ud.  Vol.  of  the  Codex  opens,  witli 
the  ancient  Ldturgics,  going  under  the  names  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 
71icY  are  six;  viz.  tlioKo  which  bear  the  names  of  St.  James<,  St.  Peter,  St.  Jokn^ 
i^t.  MfUiIicWf  and  St.  Luke;  togetlior  with  a  short  prayer,  ascribed  to  St.  John. 
T'hese  Liturgies,  doul^less,  are  quite  ancient.    We  may  believe  them  to  hav(9 
^ocn  actually  u^ed  by  ditferent  churches,  which  supposed  they  wfise  m  aoocn^d- 
ancc  with  tlie  instructions  «f  their  favorite  apostles. — To  these  Liturgies,  are  sub- 
joined nine  Canons  or  cccleBastical  laws,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  council 
<^f  ihe  apostles,  held  at  Antioch;  and  finally,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  manv 
of  the  ancients  suppose^l,  was  formed  by  the  apostles  themselves.— The  Appena- 
ix  to  the  Codex  cleans  up  some  fragments  and  additional  notices  of  the  pieces 
lM:fbrc  mentioned,  and  then  closes  with  the  Shepherd  of  HetmaSf  accompuiied 
with  notes.  TV.] 

(24)  Subsequent  to  TUlcmotU  fMemoirs  pour  servir  a  V  histoire  de  1'  egfra^, 
iomo  11.  P.  I.  p.  279J  Cotelier  [Patrca  ApostoJ.]  and  Orabe,  [Spicileg.  Patrum 
saee.  I.  p.  264,  ^S^.]  Philip  BontUninus  nas  collected  all  that  is  known  of  this 
great  man,  in  the  first  of  his  two  Books,  de  S.  Clementc,  Papa  et  martyre,  ejus* 

?ue  Basilica  in  urbe  Rowa,  Rome  170C.  4to.  [See  also  Bowers'  Lives  of^ths 
*op.s,  v«.l.  I.  p.  14—20.  ed.  2d.  Clemens  was,  perhaps,  the  person  mentioned 
by  Paul,  Philip,  iv.  3.  He  was  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  Roman  christians^ 
bernnio  bishop  of  Romr  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and  is  said  to  have  iiv* 
ed  till  the  third  year  of  Trojans  reign,  or  about  AD.  1(H).  Tr.} 
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m  6re^ ;  of  these,  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  first  is  gen- 
uine, and  that  the  second  is  falsely  palmed  upon  the  h(dy  man  by 
some  deceiyer.(26)  Yet  even  the  first  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  some  indiscreet  person,  who  was  sorry  to 
see  no  more  marks  of  erudition  and  genius  in  a  production  of 
80  great  a  man.(26) 

^19.  The  other  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Clement, 
namely,  the  apostolic  Canons^  the  apostolic  Constitutions^  the 
Recognitions  of  Clement ^  and  the  Clementina  ;(27)  were  firau- 
dulenlly  ascribed  to  this  emment  father,  by  some  deceiver,  for  the 
purpose  of  procurine  them  greater  authority.  This,  all  now  con- 
cede. The  apostolic  Canons  are  LXXXV .  ecclesiastical  Lavft; 
and  exhibit  the  principles  of  discipline  received  in  the  Greek 
said  oriental  churches,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  The 
FZZZ*.  Books  of  apostolical  Constitutions,  are  the  work  of  some 
austere  and  melancholy  author,  who  designed  to  reform  the  wor- 
ship and  discipline  of  the  church,  which  he  tliought  were  fallen 
firom  their  original  purity  and  sanctity,  and  who  ventured  to  pre- 
fix the  names  of  the  apostles  to  his  precepts  and  regulations,  in 
order  to  give  them  currency.(28)     The  Recognitions  of  Cle- 

(25)  The  editiom  of  Ctemetd'a  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  are  mentioned  by 
J.  j9.  Fahriduty  Biblioth.  Gneca  Lib.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  175  Ac.  to  which  must  be  added, 
the  edition  of  Hen.  WotUmy  Cantab.  1718.  8to.  which  is  preferable  to  the  preceding 
editions,  in  many  respects.  fThe  English  reader  ma^*  find  them  both,  together 
with  some  ^^ountor  this  author,  in  abp.  H^oAe'j  genuine  epistles  of  the  Apostol- 
ical Fathers,  translated  &/c.  An  ample  account  of  them  is  given  br  A*.  Lardnetf 
Credibility  ofthe  Gbsn.  history,  Pt  II.  toI.  I.  p.  S83.  ed.  Lond.  1816.     TV.] 

(26)  See  J.  B.  Cotdier.  ^tres  Apostolici,  tom.  I.  p.  133, 134.  and  Edw.  Bern'- 
hard,  AdbotatiuncuFae  ad  Clementcm,  in  the  last  edition  ofthe  Patres  Apostol. 
by  J.  U  Clere.  These  annotations  H.  Watton  has  in  rain  attempted  to  coniuto, 
in  his  notes  on  the  epistle  of  Clement  — [Besides  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, there  are  extant,  in  Syriac,  two  other  epistles,  ascribed  to  Clement,  entitled 
de  Virsinitate,  seu  ad  Virgines.  They  were  first  brought  to  Europe  by  Sir 
James  Porter,  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople;  and  were pablislied,  with 
a  Latin  translation  accompanying  the  Syriac  text,  by  J.  J.  WeUtein,  at  the  end  of 
the  2d  vol.  of  his  veiy  learned  Gr.  N.  Testament,  Lugd.  Bat.  1752.  lyr.N'.  Lard- 
ner  assailed  their  genuineness,  in  a  Diss,  of  60  pages,  Bvo.  Lond.  1753.  and  Herm. 
Venema  fi>lk>wed,  in  three  printed  letters  1754.  Wetstein  replied  to  the  former  ; 
but  dying  in  March  1754,  he  left  the  controversy  with  the  latter,  to  Andrew  Ga^ 
Umd,  who  prosecuted  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  vet.  Patrum,  Dissert.  II.  cap.  II.  also 
in  Sprengers  Thesannn  rei  Patrist.  tom.  I.  p.  60,  &c.  •  These  epistles  are  not 
mentionSd  by  any  writer,  till  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  were 
probably  composed,  in  the  oriental  chumh,  at  the  close  of  the  second,  or  in  the 
third  century;  and  for  the  double  purpose,  of  recommending  celibacy,  and  repre- 
hending the  abases  of  such  a  life.  See  A,  J^eander's  Kirchengeschichte,  VoL  I. 
Pt.  ra.p.ll03&c.     IV.] 

(27)  For  the  histoiy  and  various  editions  of  these  works,  see  Thorn,  htig.  Diss, 
de  Pfttribtts  Apostol.  prefixed  to  his  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Apostol.  and  his  Diss.  d« 
PlMadepigraphis  ApoetoK  annexed  to  his  Appendix  ad  Lmrum  de  Haeresiarchis 
aevi  Apostof.— also  J.  A  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gneca,  L.  v.  cap.  I.  p.  31  &e.  and 
L.  vi.  cap.  I.  p.  4  Ae.  [The  best  edition,  is  that  of  Cotelier,  republished  by  Lb 
062,2  vol.  Fol.  Amstel.  1724.     TV.] 

(pS)  The  various  opinions  ofthe  learned,  respecting  the  apostolic  Canons  and 
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mentf  which  di£ht  but  little  from  the  ChmernHnOj  are  Utteoious 
and  pretty  fables ;  composed  hy  some  Alexandrine  Jewi£  chris- 
tian and  philosopher,  of  the  third  century,  to  meet  the  attacks  of 
the  Jews,  Gnostics,  and  philosophers  upon  the  christian  religioii, 
in  a  new  manner.  A  careful  perusal  of  them,  wiQ  assist  a  person 
much,  in  gainii^  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  ancient  christian 
church.(2d) 

^  20.  The  Apostolic  Fathers  as  the^  are  called,  are  those 
christian  writers  who  were  conversant  either  with  the  aposdea 
themselves,  or  with  their  immediate  disciples.  Among  these,  the 
next  after  Clement  was  J^gnatitUy  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  disciple 
and  companicMi  of  the  aposdes.  He  surored  martyrdom  uimer 
Trty'an;  being  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  in  the  theatre  at  Rome.(30) 

C&iutitMiioH9,  are  collected  by  J.  F.  Buddaa,  Inuroge  in  Theolodam,  Pt.  II. 
cap.  V.  p.  746.  [See  Bp.  Beoerwge^  Notes  on  these  Canons,  and  his  Codes  CaM>- 
nam  occles.  prim,  vindic.  et  illuatratus.  Lond.  1678.  4to. — The  Qinons  them* 
selves  moke  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  and  are  also  inserted  in  Bimus* 
and  otlier  large  Histories  of  the  Councils.  They  are  valuable  documents,  respect- 
ing  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church,  about  the  ikird  century.  The  apof<o{is 
Cenatitutions  seem  to  have  undergone  changes  since  their  first  fbrmataon,  and 
probably  by  Arian  hands  in  ih^fowrik  cenoir^.  They  are  voluminous  and  mi- 
nute regulations,  respecting  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  worship.  They  are  of' 
considerable  use,  in  determining  various  points  of  practice  in  the  churchy  during 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries.     TV  J 

(39)  See  MotiuinCs  Diss,  de  turbataper  recentioreB  Platonicos  ecdeeia, in  tlM 
first  vol.  of  bis  Dissertt.  ad  Historiam  Ecd.  peitinentes.  {  34.  p.  174  &e.  [The 
Apoetolio  Canons  and  Constitutions  were  ascribed  to  Citmmit  as  the  eolUeUfr  and 
pmUisker  only.  Tiie  Recognitions,  Clementina  &c.  are  ascribed  to  him  as  (As 
muthar* — ^The  writings  belonging  to  this  latter  class,  are  three  diffiuent  works  on 
the  same  subject,  and  written  after  the  same  ^neral  plan.  They  all  doubtless 
had  one  and  tne  same  author,  who  re-wrote  his  own  work,  for  the  sake  of  giy- 
ing  it  a  better  form.  The  substance  of  them  all.  is,  GtmmWs  history  of  his  own 
diMStisfiiction  with  paganism ;  his  first  and  slight  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
which  induced  him  to  journey  firom  Rome  to  Palestine ;  there  nemet  with  Peter, 
and  for  some  time  resided  and  traveled  with  him,  heard  his  public  disoounes, 
and  witnessed  his  combats  particularly  with  Simon  Magna;  ana  in  private  eon- 
vernations  with  the  apostles,  every  thing  pertaining  not  onlv  to  christiani^  Jbut 
to  cosmogony,  physics,  pneumatology,  &c.  was  fully  explained  te  him.  The 
three  woiks  often  relate  preciselv  the  same  things,  and  in  the  same  words;  but 
they  not  unfi^uently  diner  in  the  fiilness  of  the  details^  and  in  many  of  the 
minor  points  both  of  doctrine  and  of  fiwt.  The  first  is  entitled  Sti  Clementis  Ro- 
mani  Recognitiones.  The  original  is  lost ;  so  that  we  have  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Rt^nus.  It  is  divided  into  10  Books,  and  fills  111  large  fi>]io  pages. 
The  second  is  the  CZementtna  (ra  KXiifi»8vriv«,)  first  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Cotelier.  It  fills  146  folio  pages.  It  commences  wim  an  epistle  of  Peter^  and 
another  of  CUmenty  addressed  to  the  apostle  James.  The  body  of  the  work,  in- 
stead of  being  divided  into  Books  and  Chapters,  like  the  Recognitions,  is  thrown 
into  19  discourses,  or  homilies,  (ifuXiai),  as  delivered  by  Peters  but  committed 
to  writing  by  Clement.  The  UUrd  is  the  Clementine  Epitome^  or  abridged  accoont 
of  the  actS;  travels,  and  discourses  of  Peter ,  together  with  the  epistle  of  Clemeni 
to  James,  Gr.  and  Lat.  pp  52.  fol.  This  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  two  preceding  works.     TV  ] 

(30)  See  Seb.  de  TUkmant,  Mcmoirespour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  I'Eglbe,  torn, 
II.  P.  ll.p  42.  80. 
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There  are  extant  levBral  episdes  bearing  his  Bame ;  and  concern* 
ing  which  the  learned  have  had  long  and  sharp  contests*  The 
ss«e«,  written  while  h^  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  as  published 
AD.  164dv  hf  J'  Vosiiut,  from  a  Florentine  M.  S.  are,  bjr  most 
writerfif,  accounted  genuine  ;  but  the  others,,  they  reject  as  tbrged. 
To  this  opinion,  I  cheerfully  accede ;  and  yet  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  to  Polycarp^  on  account  of  its 
d^rence  In  style,  sppears  to  me  very  dubious  ;  and  indeed  tlie 
whole  subject  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  m  general,  is  involved  in- 
much  obsuri^  and  perptexity.^1) 

^21.  Pofyearpy  bishop  of  Smyrna,  suffered  martyrdom  at  an 
extreme  age,  in  die  middle  of  the  second  century*  The  episdQ 
addressed  to  the  Phiiippiaos,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  by 
some  accounted  genuine,  and  by  others  spurious  :  which  of  these 

(31)  In  regard  to  these  epiBtleS;  consult  J.  A.  FohrieiuSy  Biblioth.  Gneca,  Lib. 
V*  cap.  I.  p.  38—47.  [EuscbmSy  Hi«i.  EccK  III.  36.  makes  very  honorable  men« 
tion  of  Ignatius  and  his  epistles  ;  and  describes  his  conduct  while  on  his  way  to 
Rome  the  place  of  his  martyrdom.  The  account  of  his  martyrdom  wliicn  19 
printed  along  with  his  epistles,  ^ves  a  stiU  fuller  account  of  this  eminent  fatlier. 
ft  iM  clear  that  he  suflercd  death  m  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  whether  AD.  107  of 
116  is  uncertain.  Rome  was  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  and  wild  beasts  bis  exe- 
cationers.  On  his  way  from  Antioch,  he  was  enraptured  with  bis  prospect  of 
dyiing  a  martyr,  and  wrote  probably,  all  his  epistles.  Eusebius  says  :  *'  He  con- 
firmed the  churches  in  every  city  through  which  he  passed,  by  discourses  and 
ezhortatioBS  ;  warning  them  most  especially,  to  take  need  of  the  heresies,  which 
then  first  sprung  up  and  increased.'  — From  Smyrna,  (nccordiug  to  Eiisebivs.) 
he  wrote y#iir  ofnis  epistles ;  viz.  to  tlie  churches  of  Ephcsus,  Magnesia,  Traliis 
and  Rome.  The  last  of  these  was,  to  intreat  the  Roman  christinns  not  to  inter' 
pose  and  prevent  his  martyrdom.  From  Trons,  he  wrote  three  other  epistles; 
via.  to  the  churches  of  PhUadelphia  and  of  Smyrna,  and  to  his  friend  Pilyearp^ 
Of  these  $eten  epistles,  there  are  duplicate  copies  still  extant ;  that  is,  copies  of 
a  larger  and  of  a  smaller  size.  The  latter  are  those  which  many  suppose  to  be 
geoume.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant  Jive  other  Greek  epistle^,  and  ns  many 
Borein  Latin ;  which  are  now  universally  rejected  :  viz.  ad  Marium  Cassibofitantf 
0d  TarsenaeSf  ad  Antioekenos,  ad  Heronem  Antiochftium  Diaconcviy  ad  PhUIip- 
pmu$  ;  also  one  in  Latin,  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  IgnatiuSf  and  his  reply  ;  two 
Bom  Ignatiu$  to  St.  Joka;  and  one  of  Maria  Cassibolita  to  Ignat'ms. — It  is 
fhe  singular  Ibrtmie  of  the  seven  first  enistles  of  Ignatius^  to  huvc  become  the 
fabjectof  seeUuian  controversy  among  Protestants.  In  these  cpistlcH,  the  digni- 
ty and  authority  of  ki^ops  are  exalted  higher  than  in  any  other  writings  of  this 
age.  Hence,  the  strenuous  advocates  for  the  apostolic  oiigin  of  episcopacy,  prize 
and  #eftod  these  epistles  with  no  ordinary  interest ;  while  the  Ucfomied  divines. 
imdeRpeially  those  of  Holland,  France  and  Switzerland,  assail  them  with  equal 
ardor*  The  viost  pcomlnent  champions  are  bishop  Pearton,  in  his  Vindicia  cpis«^ 
tolarum  Ignatii,  Cantabr.  1672.  4to.  and  John  DaiUe,  de  Scriptis  quae  sub  Diony- 
■B  Aieop.  etignatii  Antioch.nominibus  circumferuntur,  Genevae  1G66.  4to.  But 
Moli  of  these  is  supported  by  a  host  oi  able  polemics.  The  truth  is,  that  tlie  ea> 
Umal  evidence,  or  that  from  ancient  tttUmony,  makes  much  for  the  genuinones» 
of  theae  epistles,  though  equally  for  the  larger  as  for  the  smaller.  Tiio  internal 
evidence  u  divided;  and  of  course  affords  around  for  arguments  on  both  sidcs^ 
Moderate  men  of  various  sects,  and  especially  Lutlicrans,  are  disposed  to  admit 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  in  their  shorter  form  ;  but  to  regard  them  as  itiUT' 
poUUed  and  altered.  An  English  translation  of  tfacni  and  of  the  martyrdom  of 
jpyUiuSf  may  be  seen  in  archbishop  W'aAfV  gmuinc  Epigtlcs  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.     TV.] 


are  tn  the  righl,  h  is  difficnh  to  det6i«iiiie.(32)  -  Tbe  Episde  of 
BanuAas  as  it  iscaSed,  was,  in  my  judgment^  the  production  at 
some  Jewish  ehristiBn  who  lived  in  this  century,  who  had  no  had 
intentioiifl,  hut  poflseesed  litde  genius  and  was  infected  with  the 
fabulous  opinions  of  the  Jews.  He  was  clearly  a  difierent  person 
from  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St,  PauL(SS)  The  book 
entitled  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas^  (so  called,  because  an  angel, 
in  the  form  and  habit  of  a  shepherd^  is  the  leading  character  in 
the  drama,)  was  composed  in  the  second  century  by  HermcUy  the 
brother  of  Pit«  the  Koman  bishop.(34)  The  writer,  if  he  was 
indeed  sane,  deemed  it  proper  to  forge  dialogues  held  with  God 
and  angels,  in  order  to  insinuate  what  he  regarded  as  salutary 
truths,  more  effectually,  into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  But  his 
celestial  spirits  talk  more  insipidly,  than  our  scavengers  and  por- 
|ers.(35) 

^  22.  AH  these  writers  of  this  first  age  of  the  church  possessed 
litde  learning,  genius,  or  eloquence  ;  but  in  their  simple  and  un-n 
polished  manner,  they  express  elevated  piety.  (36)     And  this  is 

(32)  ConceminePolycarp  and  his  f^pistlo,  see  TVIemonty  Memoireii  poor  neN 
Tir  k  riiistoire  de  IXglise.  torn  II.  P.  II.  p.  2c7,  nnd  J.  A.  FabrieiuSj  Biblioth  Gr» 
Lib.  v.. cap.  I.  p.  47.  [Also  W.  Care,  Life  ofPolycaqi,  in  his  Apostoiici  j  or 
Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers.  Lond.  1(>77.  Fol.  The  epistle  of  Pofycarpy  (th«i 
p^rnuincness  of  which,  if  not  certain,  is  highly  probable,)  and  the  epistle  of  fho 
church  of  Smyrna,  conceniing  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  (wliich  none  sew  call 
in  question.)  are  given  in  English,  in  archbi:ihop  Wakes  Genuine  Epistles,  &.c. 

f33)  Concerning  Bamahas^  sec  TUlewontj  Mcmoiret,  &c.  tome  I.  P.  III.  p, 
1043.  7%om.  JUig,  Select,  historiae  ecclcs.  capita.  Sec.  I.  cap.  I.  §  14.  p.  20.  and 
J.  A'Fahriciiis,  uiblioth.  Gr.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  9  14.  p.  173.  and  Lib.  v.  cap.  I.  §  4, 
p.  3.  and  various  others.  [This  ancient  monument  of  the  christian  churcli,  'm 
likewise  translated  by  archbishop  Wahe,  Genuine  Epistles,  &c.     7>.] 

(34)  This  is  now  manifest  from  tJie  very  ancient  Fragment  of  a  treatise  on  the 
eancn  of  the  holy  scriptures,  publi.xhed  a  few  3rear6  ago  by  Lud.  Antony  Muratoriy, 
(from  an  ancient  M.S.  found  at  Milan,)  in  his  Antiq.  Italicar.  medii.  levi.  torn. 
111.  Diss.  XLUI.  p.  853  &c.  [But  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  this  trea- 
tise itself,  are  now  very  much  (questioned  by  the  learned  ;  so  that  tlie  true  autlior 
(ff  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  still  unknown.     TV.] 

(35)  For  the  best  edition  of  Hermas,  we  are  indebted  to  J.  A.  Fabricius,  who 
inbjoiDed  it  to  the  tliird  vol.  of  his  Codex  Apocryph.N.  T.  He  also  treats  of  this 
wnter,  in  Ills  Biblioth.  Graeca,  L.  v.  cap.  iz.  §  9.  p.  7.  See  also  Tho.  Ittig,  de 
Patribus  Apostolieis,  §  55.  p.  184  &c.  [and  in  his  Select,  historiie  eccles.  capita. 
§  1.  p.  G5  and  155 — 179.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  translated  by  archbishop 
Wake,  Genuine  Epistles,  &c.  and  thon^h  wild  and  fanciful,  yet  from  tlie  pious 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  and  the  insight  it  gives  us,  into  the  speculations  of  the 
early  chistians,  it  is  not  a  useless  book.     2r.} 

(;fe)  The  writers  above  named,  are  denominated  the  Apostolic  Fathers;  and 
they  are  oflcn  published  together.  The  best  editions  are  by  J.  Bapt.  Cotelier, 
Pans,  1G72.  re-edited  by  J.  le  Clerc,  Antw.  1G98,  and  again  amsterd.  1724.  2  vol. 
Fol.  with  numerous  notes  by  both  the  editors  and  others.  [This  last  aud  best 
edition,  Gr.  and  Lat.  contains  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Apostolic  Fath- 
ers, whether  truly  or  falsely.  The  portions  which  archbishop  Ivake  regarded 
as  genuine,  he  translated  and  published  with  a  preliminary  discourse  of  136 
pages.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1710.  8vo.— The  value  of  the  genuine  works  of  these  fathers, 
l«.   to   learned  theology  very  fraall ;  but  ns  aflording  us  acqiniiiitancc  with  the 
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honorable,  rather  than  reproachful  to  the  christian  cause.  For, 
that  a  large  part  of  die  human  race  should  hare  been  converted 
to  Christ  J  hj  illiterate  and  imbecile  men,  shews  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  human  abikties  and 
eloquence,  but  to  a  divbe  power. 

troe  iptrit  and  ientimenta  ind  reaooninn  of  chrutiaDi  in  the  yeiy  fint  age  «fter 

the  apostles,  tliey  are  of  ioestiiuable  viuue. — If  any  one  wishes  to  know,  what 
was  the  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  of  that  first  and  infantile  oge  of  the  church, 
let  him  read  the  Apoetoiic  Fathers.    TV.] 


CHAPTER  Iff. 

BISTORT  or  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES  AND   RELIGIOK. 


-§  5.  Distinction  between  catechumens  and  the  (aitbful^ — § 
of  instructing  catechumens. — §  7.  Instruction  of  cbiJdren;  schools  and  acade- 
mies.— §  8.  Secret  doetrine.--f  9.  Lives  and  characters  of  christians. — ^  10. 
Excommunication. — §  11.  Controversies  among^  christians. — {  12.  Contest 
•boot  the  terms  of  salvation. — §  13*  Judaizing  christians. 

^  1.  The  whole  of  the  christian  religion  is  comprehended  iit 
two  parts ;  the  one  of  which  teaches,  what  we  are  to  believe  in 
regard  to  religious  subjects ;  and  the  other,  how  we  ought  to  live. 
The  former  is,  by  the  apostles,  denominated  the  mystery  (m^p**") 
or  the  truth  (iXiySsw)  and  the  latter, g-orfZincw  or /nc^y  (Ivtfl^gia.)/ 
1  Tim.  iii.  9.  vi.  3.  Tit.  i.  1.  The  rule  and  standard  of  both 
are,  those  books,  which  God  dictated  to  certain  inditriduals,  either 
before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  books,  it  has  long  been 
the  custom,  to  denommate  the  Old  and  the  Aeor  Testaments. 

§  2.  Provision  therefore  was  early  made,  bodi  by  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples,  that  these  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
christians ;  that  they  should  be  publicly  read  in  then-  assemblies; 
and  be  applied  both  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  truth,  and  to 
advance  them  in  piety.  Those  who  expounded  the  scriptures, 
studied  amplicity  and  plainness.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
even  in  this  century  the  perverse  Jewish  custom  of  obscuring  the 
plain  language  of  scripture  by  forced  and  frigid  aUegoriet,  and  cf 
diverting  words  from  their  natural  and  proper  meaning  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  some  recondite  sense,  found  some  admirers  and 
imitators  among  christians.  Besides  others,  Barnabas^  whose 
epistle  is  still  extant,  is  proof  of  this. 

%  3.  The  manner  oi  teaching  religious  truths  was  perfectly ' 
simple,  and  remote  from  all  the  rules  of  the  philosophers,  and  aU 
the  precepts  of  human  art.  This  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the 
episdes  of^the  apostles,  but  fr<xDalt  ffae  monuments  of  this  century  | 
^ch  have  come  down  to  us.  Nor  did  any  apostle  or  any  one  | 
of  theo-  iamediate  disciples,  collect  and  arrange  the  princmal  doc-  f 
Mies  of  Christianity,  in  a  scientific  or  regular  system.  The  cir-  \ 
cumstances  of  the  times,  did  not  reijuire  tms ;.  and  the  followers  of  < 
Christ  were  more  solicitous  to  exhibit  the  religion  they  had  em-  ! 
braced,  by  their  tempers  and  their  conduct,  tlian  to  explain  its  [ 
principles  scientifically,  and  arrange  them  according  to  uie  pre-  ' 
cepts  of  art. 
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§  4.  There  is  indeed  extant,  a  brief  summary  of  christian  doc- 
trines, which  is  called  tlie  Apostle^ s  Creed;  and  which,  from  the 
fourth  century  onward,  was  attribiied  to  Chrui*$  ambassadors 
themselves.  But  at  tliis  day,  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity, confess  unanimously,  that  this  opinion  is  a  mistake,  and 
has  no  foundation.(l)  Those  judge  far  more  wisely  and  ration- 
ally, who  think  tliat  tills  creed  arose  from  small  begimiings,  and 
was  gradually  enlarged,  as  occasions  required,  in  order  to  exclude 
new  errors  from  the  church. (2) 

(IJ  See  J.  Fr.  BuddcuSj  Isagoge  acl  Thcologiam,  L.  11.  c  ii.  §  2.  p.  441.  and 
J.  u.  WaJch^  Introduct.  in  libros  symbolicos,  L.  I.  cap.  ii.  p.  87  Ac. 

(2)  This  is  shown,  witli  no  less' Icarniiiz  than  ingonuUy,  by  Peter  King^  His- 
tory of  tho  Apostles'  Creed;  which  G.  OJea^ius  translated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
Itshed  Lipfl.  1704.  8vo.  But  those  who  hmd  tlii:)  book,  should  be  apprised,  that 
the  noble  author  often  gives  us  conjectures,  iiisteud  of  arguments;  and  that  his 
conjectures  do  not  always  deserve  to  be  implicitly  received. — [Although  tho 
Apostles'  Creed  was  hot  composed  in  a  council  of  apostles,  as  was  sa^posed  in 
the  days  of  Rujinu9y  (fiv/-  ^e  oyuibola.;  subjoined  to  CMriuni  Opera,)  vM  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tlie  general  Creetl  of  the  christian  chiweh,  from,  at  feast,  tho 
fclose  of  the  second  century,  down  to  the  reformation.  Nor  did  it  undergo  ahV 
T6ry  gteat  or  material  chaage ;  aa  appears  from  compariog  ilie  fi^nncdaa  of  fiiitn 

fiven  by  Irenasua  AD.  175.  ^adv.  Iiasr.  1.  10.  and  iii.  4.)  ajid  by  TertMUian,  AD* 
92.  (de  Virgin,  veland.  cap.  i.— contra  Praxeam,  cap  ii. — Pncscriptt.  adv.  Haeret 
«9pi  xiii.^  with  the  forms  of  th«  Creed,  in  all  RuHscnnent  writers,  down  to  the 
present  tiknet  £^4  these  fomu,  collected  by  C.  G,  jt.  M^okA,  in  hia  fiibliotheea 
jsyrubolica  volus,  Leineo,  1770.  8vo.  Yet  tbere  were  som£  variations  ki  iis  form, 
fis  used  by  difierent  churches ;  and  additions  were  made  to  it,  fi'om  time  to  timei 
>-^Beside»  serving  as  the  genera)  test  of  chriMian  orthodoxy,  the  principal  use  ef 
this  creed,  in  the  third  and  fblloi^iug  oeaturiefi,  was,  toauiac  catecluatf},  in  (rain- 
ing and  instructing  the  catechumens  in  tlie  priuciples  of  Christianity.  See  Ci/rd 
t>f  Jbrusaiem,  (Catechesis,  passim,)  Rafinus  (dc  Symbola.)  and  Augttstine.  (Scrmo 
I.  od.  Cateohutn.  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p.  30I>^^406.  e<L  ncuedi€t.)^*it  is  a  most  valuable 
tooBUment  of  the  cnurcli ',  because  it  shows,  what  in  the  early  agps,  wero  ooa- 
oidcred  m  tJie  great,  the  peculiar,  and  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  viz. 
Ihose  all  impoHfint  fitiets,  which  are  stimTnarily  recounted  m  tins  dreed.  Tlie 
^oaiinon  form  «f  it  in  thejiourth  centivy^  as  used  jn  mo^t  chuiehes  m  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa;,  except  some  slight  veroal  discrepances,  was  the  following. 

fn  Greekf  TltiSyoi  u^  ^Sov  (iraTSpa)  flfavToxparopa.  xoli  S«^  XP*^^ 
figcfsv,  wov  auTjj  tov  jUi*oVoyev>]  (f;  ovoyfWTjTov),  <rov  xupwv  ^fjiwv,  tw  ygvv7j5icv<ra 
tx  irveu/xaro^  uya  xix»  Mupiag  rr,$  irocp^evs,  ^v  ran  II«vtb  JliKun  ^avpo^sv- 
va,  (xai)  ra^evra,  (xai)  ''TJ  Tpw/T  ^P-^p*  aveoeavra  bx  (fwv)  ve^pwv,  avaCiavrot 
£1^  rx«;8|)6tv2^,  (*"0  '«aSfT)jjt^6v  svS^ia  r»  irarpo^,    o^iv  SffysrAi  Kpivoi  (xpi- 

hbl^Hm'   'Osedo  in.Deum  Patrem  emoipotentem.    £t  in  Chrioium  Jeeutfl) 

tinicum  filium  ejusj  Dominuipi  nostruoi ;  qui  natus  est  de  Spiritu  Saucto  ex  Maria 
virgine;  crucifixus  sub  Ponrtn  Pflato,  et  uepiiltus.  Tenia  die  resurrcxit  a  ihor- 
taia;  aacettditin  cobSqr,  sedet  ad  djextraoi  Fbtrla;  iade  vcntimiaest  jodicare  vivos 
.et  mortuoD.  £t  iu  Spiriuim  Sanclua :  aanotam  ecdesiaoi;  rBmisBioAieai  paooa* 
torum,  carnis  resurrcctionem. 

In  English.  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  almighty;  and  in  Josus  Cfffist,  his 
only  begotten  son,  our.  Lord,  who  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary  by  the  Holy  GhoA, 
was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  buried,  arose  from  ihc  dead  on  tho  third  day, 
ascended  to  the  heavens,  and  sits  on* the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  whence  Au 
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^  5.  At  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  all  who  professed 
firmly  to  believe,  that  Jesus  was  the  only  redeemer  of  mankind, 
and  who  promised  to  lead  a  holy  life,  conformably  to  the  religion 
he  taught,  were  received  immediately  among  the  disciples  of 
Christ :  nor  did  a  more  full  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, precede  their  baptism;  but  followed  after  iu  But  after- 
wards, when  churches  were  every  where  established  and  organ- 
ized, for  very  just  reasons,  this  custsm  was  changed ;  and  none 
were  admitted  to  the  sacred  font,  unless  previously  well  instructed 
in  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  and  affording  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  a  sincere  and  holy  character.  And  hence  arose  the 
distinction  between  catechumens^  or  such  as  were  in  a  course  of 
instruction  and  discipline  under  the  care  of  certain  persons,  and 
thefaithfulf  who  were  admitted  to  all  the  mysteries,  having  been 
initiated  and  consecrated  by  baptism.(3) 

§  6.  The  instruction  given  to  the  catechumens  was  different, 
according  to  their  genius  and  capacity.  For  those  of  feeble 
minds,  were  instructed  only  in  the  more  general  and  fundamental 
principles  of  religion :  while  those,  who  appeared  capable  of 
grasping  and  comprehending  all  christian  knowledge,  were  in- 
structed in  every  thing  that  could  render  a  christian  stable,  and 
perfect  according  to  the  views  of  that  age.  The  business  of  in- 
structing those  of  superior  capacity  and  genius,  was  committed  to 
men  of  gravity  and  erudition,  in  the  larger  churches.  Hence  the 
ancient  doctors  generally  divide  their  flocks  into  two  classes  of 
persons,  the  one  comprising  such  as  received  solid  and  thorough  in-* 
struction,  the  other  embracing  the  more  ignorant.  Nor  do  they 
conceal  the  fact,  that  different  modes  of  teaching  were  adopted  in 
reference  to  these  two  classes. (4) 

will  come,  to  Judge  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  holj* 
church;  the  rcmitiision  of  sins ;  and  the  resurrectioo  nf  the  body. 

A  few  centuries  later^  it  Uttained  in  the  Romish  church  its  ampler  form,  ill 
which  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  most  protestant  churches :  as  follows. — 
*-I  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  almighty,  maKer  oi  heaven  and  earth:  and  ill 
Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost) 
born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  he  descended  into  holL  the  third  day  he  arose  again  irom  the  dead,  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sittetn  on  the  right  hand  of  God^  the  Fatlier,  almighty  ; 
from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  deadL  1  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting.    Amen.'* 

Besides  those  raenlioned  by  MosheinL,  the  principal  writers  on  tlits  Creed,  are 
Cyril f  Rufimts  alid  ^ugustitu,  as  above  ;  and  Gi  J.  Vossius,  (de  Tribus  Sym-* 
bolis,  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p.  507  dec.)  abp.  Usher  (de  Rom.  Eccles.  aliisq;  Fide  iSymbo-^ 
lis)  Bp.  Peargon  (on  the  Creed,)  C.  Suicer,  (Thesaar.  Eccles.  voce  2;i$|JlSoX«v,) 
and  J.  Bingham^  Antiq.  Eccl.  Lib.  x.     TV.] 

(3)  [See  J.  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  and  Tob,  Pfajuter,  de  Cat< 
cchummis  vetcrum.    Vinariie  1688.  12mo.     IV.] 

(4)  See  Origen,  adv.  CeUum,  Lib.  iii.  p.  143.    The  apostles  themselves  s««iil 
TOL.  I.  13 
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^  7.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  children  of  christians  were 
carefully  trained  up  from  their  infancy,  and  were  early  put  to 
reading  the  sacred  books  and  learning  the  principles  of  religion. 
For  this  purpose,  schools  were  erected  every  where,  from  the 
beginning.  From  these  Schools  for  children,  we  must  distin- 
guish those  seminaries  of  the  early  christians,  erected  extensiyely 
in  the  larger  cities,  at  which  adults  and  especially  such  as  aspi- 
red to  be  public  teachers,  were  instructed  and  educated,  in  all 
branches  of  learning  both  human  and  divine.  Such  seminaries, 
in  which  young  men  devoted  to  the  sacred  office,  were  taught 
whatever  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  properly  for  it,  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ  undoubtedly  both  set  up  themselves,  and  directed 
others  to  set  up.  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  Su  John  at  Ephesus,  and  Poly- 
carp  at  Smyrna,  established  such  schools. (5)  Among  these  sem- 
inaries, in  subsequent  times,  none  was  more  celebrated  than  that 
at  Alexandria ;  which  is  commonly  called  a  catechetic  school j 
and  was  said  te  be  erected  by  St.  Juark.(6) 

§  8.  What  many  teU  us,,  that  the  ancient  christians  had  their 
popular  and  their  secret  doctrines,  and  did  not  communicate  to 
all  classes,  tlie  same  instructions ;  may  be  admitted  as  true,  if  it 
be  rightly  explained.     For,  those  whom  they  would  induce  to  em^ 

to  have  been  the  authors  of  this  practice,  of  which  we  have  vestiges,  1  Cor.  ili.- 
2.  Heb.  V.  12.     ScJd.] 

(5)  IrenaceuSf  adv.  Hsr.  L.  II.  c.  22.  p.  148,  ed.  Massuet.  EusebiuSy  Hist. 
E^Ies.  Lib.  v.  c  20. — [The  proofs  referred  to  here  and  in  the  text,  are  quite  in- 
sufficient to  evince,  tliat  in  thc^rs^  century,  or  even  iri  the  former  part  of  the 
second,  christians  established  regular  schools  for  their  children,  and  academies  fot 
their  young  men.  PavVs  direction  to  Timothy  (2  Epis.  ii.  2.)  ^^  The  things  thou 
hast  heard  of  me, — the  same  commit  thou  to  JaUhftd  m^Uf  who  shall  be  able  to* 
teach  others  also ;"  seems  to  have  no  distinct  reference  to  a  regttlar  public  school, 
eithcu:  for  boys  or  for  young  mtn.  And  the  passages  in  Ireneus  and  Euselnus 
referred  to,  speak  only  of  tbe  general  instruction  and  advantages,  which  the 
neighboring  clergy  and  others  derived  from  the  apostle  John;  and  of  the  inter- 
esting conversations  of  Polycarp.  Considering  the  poverty  and  embarrassments 
of  tlie  first  christians,  we  can  oardly  suppose,  they  cotud  have  erected  such 
schools  and  academies.  And  from  tne  great  penury  of  writers,  and  of  learned 
men  of  any  sort,  in  the  early  church, — Justin  Martyr j  a  converted  philosopher  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  second  century,  being  the  first  learned  writer,  afler  the  apos- 
tles;— ^it  seems  most  probable,  that  till  past  tlio  middle  of  fhe  second  century,  the' 
means  of  education  amonff  christians  were  very  slender;  and  by  no  means  soi^ 
general  and  so  ample,  as  Dr.  Moshdm  supposes.     TV.] 

(6.)  See  J  A.  &Ami<2{,  Diss,  de  schola  eatechet.  Alexandr.  prefixed  tothetracl' 
of  A.  HyperiuSy  de  Catechcsi ;  also  Dom.  Atdisius,  dclle  Scuole  sacre,  Lib.  ii.  c. 
i,  ii.  p.  &— 17.  and  c.  xxi.  p.  92  Slc.  Concerning  the  larger  schools  of  christians 
in  the  East,  at  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Seleucia ;  and  concerning  the  ancient  christian' 
schools,  in  general ;  see  J.  S.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  orient.  Clem.  Vat.  tom.  iii.  P. 
II.  p.  914 — 919. — [The  ancient  tradition,  prcser^^ed  by  Jerome  (de  Scriptor.  II- 
lustr.  cap.  36.)  that  St,  Mark  was  the  founder  of  the  catechetic  school  at  Alex- 
andria, oeserves  but  little  credit ;  since  all  antiquity  is  silent  respecting  a  chris- 
tian school  there,  or  any  teacher,  or  student,  in  it,  till  the  days  of  Pantenus,  and* 
his  pupil  Clemens  Alex,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  See  Sekroeckh,- 
Kirchengeschichtei  vol.  iii.  p.  188  &c.     TV.] 
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brace  Christy  were  not  introduced  at  once  to  the  high  mjsteries 
of  religion  which  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  but  were 
first  instructed  in  the  doctrines  which  reason  can  comprehend, 
till  they  were  able  to  bear  the  more  sublime  and  difficult  truths. 
And  afterwards,  those  who  ranked  among  believers  were  not  all 
instructed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  one  was  directed  to  study  and 
treasure  up  in  his  mind  more,  or  fewer  things,  than  another. 
Whoever  would  understand  more  than  this,  by  the  seeret  doctrine 
of  the  first  eentury,  should  beware,  lest  he  confound  the  faults  of 
subsequent  ages  with  the  excellences  of  this. ^7) 

§  9.  Most  authors  represent  the  lives  ana  morals  of  christians 
in  this  age,  as  patterns  of  purity  and  holiness,  worthy  of  the  imi- 
tation of  all  subsequent  ages.  This  representation,«^if  it  be  un- 
derstood of  the  greater  part  of  the  professed  christians,  and  not 
of  ally  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  whoever  supposes  the  primitive 
churches  were  perfectly  free  from  all  vices  and  sins,  and  estimates 
the  lives  of  all  the  christians  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  tliem  and 
by  the  precepts  and  exhortations  of  their  teachers,  as  most  of 
those  writers  have  done,  whose  books  and  tracts  concerning  the 
innocence  and  holiness  of  the  early  christians  are  extant ;  may  be 
confuted  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  both  testimony  and  facts. (8) 

^10.  The  visible  purity  of  the  churches  was  much  promoted, 
by  that  law  which  deprived  of  ordinances  and  excluded  fi-om  the 
community  persons  of  vile  character,  or  who  were  known  to  be 
vicious  ;  provided  they  would  not  reform  on  being  admonished. 
Such  a  law,  we  know  was  established  by  the  apostles,  soon  after 
churches  began  to  he  formed. (9)  In  the  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  law,  the  teachers  and  rulers  generally  pointed  out  the 
persons  who  seemed  to  merit  exclusion  from  the  church,  and  the 

(7)  Coneenilnjg  this  seeret  doctrine^  macb  is  collected  by  Chr.  Matt.  Pfaffj  Din. 
posterior  de  Prajudiciis  Theolog.  §  13.  p.  149  &.c.  in  his  Primitia  Ttibingensia. 

(8)  [For  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  piety  and  moraJbi  among  the  christians  of 
the  nrst  century;  we  are  dependent  nearly  altogether  on  the  holy  scriptures  :  for 
all  the  apostolic  fathers,  except  Clement^  lived  and  wrote  in  the  second  century. 
Besides,  their  writings  st^te  very  few  facts,  and  acouaint  us  with  utmost  nothing, 
except  what  relates  to  the  views  and  feelings  of^the  writers  themselves  Cle- 
ment wrote  upon  occasion  of  a  broil  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  and  he  aims  to  set 
home  Paul's  exhortations  to  them  on  former  occasions.  From  the  N.  T.  and  es- 
pecially from  Paul's  epistles,  we  learn  many  things  respecting  the  state  of  morals 
and  piety  among  christians,  from  the  first  planting  of  the  churches  till  about  AD. 
€8.  And  from  the  Apocalyptical  epiatles,  we  learn  the  state  of  religi<Hi  in  the 
aeven  churches  of  Asia,  atiout  AD.  96.  Judging  from  these  representations,  it 
YTOuld  seem  that  the  characters  of  the  christians  of  that  age,  presented  a  singular 
combination  of' excellencies  and  defects  ;  that  in  some  respects,  they  were  in* 
deed  patterns  for  all  afler  a^ges  ;  but  in  other  respects,  and  especially  certain 
cbarcnes,  as  Corinth,  Galatia,  Sardis,  and  Laodicea,  by  no  means  deseryed  imi» 
tation.     TV.] 

(9)  [See  1  Cor.  v.]  For  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  respecting  this 
{avf,  see  Chr.  Matt.  Pfaffj  de  Qriginibus  Juris  Ecclesiast.  p.  10—13,71,  78. 
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people  sanctioned  or  rejected  the  proposal  at  their  discretion.  Ex- 
cluded sinners,  although  they  had  committed  the  very  highest 
o&nces,  if  they  gave  sati^actory  evidence  of  penitence  for 
their  faults,  and  of  their  leading  better  lives  in  future,  were  allow- 
ed to  return  to  the  church,  at  least  in  most  places  ;  yet  but  onee 
only.  For  those  who  were  restored,  if  they  returned  to  their 
former  bad  practices,  and  were  again  excluded  from  the  brother- 
hood, had  no  more  a  prospect  of  forgiveness.(lO) 

^  11.  As  the  christian  churches  were  composed  of  both  Jews 
and  gentiles,  between  whom  there  had  been  an  mveterate  aver- 
sion ;  and  as  these  recent  christians  retained  many  erroneous  im- 
pressions, received  <md  cherished  from  their  io&ncy,  it  could 
not  be  but  thai  various  disagreements  and  contests  would  early 
arise  among  them.  The  first  of  these  contests  related  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  observing  the  law  of  Moses.  It  broke  out  in  the  church 
of  Antioch  ;  and  its  isue  is  stated  by  lAiie^  Acts  xv.  This  con- 
troversy was  followed  by  many  others ;  partly  with  Jewish  chrifr^ 
tians,  too  much  attached  to  their  national  religion ;  partly  with  per- 
sons captivated  with  a  species  of  fanatical  philosophy ;  and  pardy 
with  some  who  abused  the  christian  doctrines,  which  they  ill  un- 
derstood, to  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  lusts.(ll)  St. 
Paid  and  the  other  apostles,  oft^n  mention  these  controversies, 
but  so  cursorily  and  concisely,  that  we  can  hardly  ascertain  the 
exact  points  controverted* 

^12.  Of  all  these  contests,  the  greatest  and  most  important 
was,  that  relating  to  the  way  of  attaining  to  justification  and  salva- 
ticxi,  which  Jewish  teachers  excited  at  Rome  and  in  other  chris- 
tian churches.  For  while  the  aposdes  eveiy  where  inculcated, 
that  all  hopes  of  justification  and  salvation  should  be  placed  solely 
on  Jesus  Christ  and  his  merits  ;  these  Jewish  teachers  ascribed 
to  the  law  and  to  the  works  which  Christ  enjoined,  the  chief  in- 
fluence in  procuring  everlasting  happiness.  This  error  not  only 
led  on  to  many  others,  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  religion  of 
Christy  but  was  connected  with  the  highest  dishonor  to  the  Sav- 
ior. For  they  who  maintained  that  a  life  regulated  accordmg  to 
the  law,  would  give  a  tide  to  eternal  rewards,  could  not  hcA^ 

(10)  See  Jo.  JIform,  Commentar.  de  di^ciplina  pcenitentis,  Lib,  ix.  cap.  19.  p. 
670.  and  otheni.  {MUal.  Alexander j  Hist.  Eccles.  N.  T.  saec.  III.  Dibs.  VU.  and 
J.  Aug,  Orsi,  Dia.  qua  ostenditor,  cathol.  ecclcsiam  tribas  prior,  eaeculia  capital., 
crim.  reis  pacem  et  abaolut.  neutiquam  denesaaae.  Milan ,  1730.  4to.  But  all 
these  writeia  deacribe  rather  the  practice  of  the  second  and  tliird  centuries  thao 
Ihat  of  the  first.     Tr.J 

(11)  Conducive  to  the  illustration  of  these  controrersies,  are  the  investigations 
of  ^arm.  WUsiia,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  11.  Exerc.  X3S.,  xxi^  xxii.  p.  Gmj  &c. 
Camp.  VUringay  Observatt.  sacne.  Lib.  IV.  c.  ix,  x,  xi.  p.  952.  [J.  t.  Bttddeus, 
Eodesia  Apoetolica;  and  especiallv  Ch.  W.  Fr.  ^<ucA,VoIstandige  Historieder 
Ketzereien,  Spahungen,  u.  s.  f.  vol.  I.  p.  68,  &c.  also  the  Compientators  on  the 
••riptorcs.     TV,] 
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Christ  to  be  the  Sod  of  God,  and  the  Savior  of  mankbd  ;  but 
merely  a  Prophet,  or  a  divbe  messenger  among  men.  It  cannot 
thereiore  appear  at  all  strange,  that  St.  Pati/,  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  elsewhere,  took  so  much  pams  to  extirpate  this 
capital  error. 

^13.  The  controversy  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  Mosaic 
rites  in  order  to  salvation,  was  wisely  decided  by  the  apostles, 
Acts  XV.  But  great  as  the  apostolic  influence  was,  that  deep 
rooted  love  of  the  Mosaic  law  which  was  handed  down  from  their 
fadiers,  could  not  be  wholly  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the 
Jewish  christians,  and  especiaUy  of  those  living  in  Palestine.  It 
diminished  a  little,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  pros- 
tration of  the  temple  by  the  Romans ;  yet  it  did  not  wholly  sub- 
side. *  H«ace  it  was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  christians  separated  from  the  other  brethren,  and  formed 
a  distinct  sect  attached  to  the  law  of  MQse$^ 


CHAPTER  IV, 

HISTORY  or  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

f  1.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  appointed  by  Christ: — ^  2.  Rites  instituted  by 
the  apostles. — §  3.  The  Jewish  rites  retained. — §  4.  Pubhc  assembliesof  chris- 
tians, and  times  for  meeting. — §  5.  Places  of  meetinc. — §  6.  Mode  of  worship. — 
§  7.  Lord's  supper  and  agapac. — §  8.  Baptism. — ^  9.  Anointing  the  sick. — § 
10.  Fasting. 

^  1.  Although  tha  christian  religion  has  the  greatest  simplicity, 
and  requires  nothing  hut  faith  and  love ;  yet  it  could  not  wholly 
dispense  with  external  rites  and  institutions.  Jesus  himself  estab-* 
lished  but  two  rites,  which  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  change  or  to 
abrogate  ;  viz,  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  supper.  Yet  these  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  mere  ceremonies,  or  as  having  only  a  sym- 
bolical import ;  but  as  having  also  a  sanctifying  influence  on  the 
mind.  That  he  chose  to  establish  no  more  rites,  ought  to  con- 
vince us,  that  ceremonies  are  not  essential  to  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
and  that  tlie  whole  business  of  them,  is  left  by  him  to  die  discrer 
fion  and  free  choice  of  christians. 

^  2.  Many  considerations  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
friends  and  apostles  of  the  Savior,  sanctioned  in  various  places  the 
Mse  of  other  rites ;  which  they  either  tolerated  from  necessity,  or 
recommended  for  good  and  solid  reasons.  Yet  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  any  where  inculcated  an  established  and  per- 
manent system  of  clerical  rights  and  prerogatives  ;  nor  that  they 
prescribed  the  same  rites  and  forms  in  all  churches.  On  the  cpn^ 
trary,  various  things  go  to  shew,  that  christian  worship  was  from 
the  beginning  regulated  and  conducted  difierendy,  in  different 
places ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  with  the  approbation  of  the  apostles 
and  their  coadjutors  and  disciples ;  and  that  in  this  whole  matter, 
much  regard  was  shewn  to  the  former  opinions,  customs  and  law§ 
of  different  nations.(l) 

(1^  [It  appears  that  even  so  hite  as  th^  third  and  fourth  centuries,  there  was 
considerable  difference  in  the  mode  of  conductingreligious  worship  among  chris* 
tians.  See  Ireneeus,  quoted  by  Eusebms^  Hist.^ccles.  L.  V.  cap.  24.  Sozonun^ 
Hist.  Eeclos.  L.  VIL  cap.  19.  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  V.  cap.  ^.  Augu^Unty 
Epist.  54.  Opp.  tom.  U.  p.  93.  A  part  of  this  difference  in  rites  and  ceremonies, 
appears  to  have  come  down  from  the  apostolic  times.  For  when  a  contest  arose 
in  the  second  century,  between  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  christians,  res- 
pecting the  day  on  which  Easter  should  be  observed  ;  we  are  informed  by  Euse- 
fiuSy  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  Vjcap.  23,''24.^  that  the  former  maintained,  that  John  was  the 
authoi  of  their  custom  ;  and  the  latter,  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  authors  of 
theirs.  Both  churches  were  probably  correct :  for  it  is  very  probable  that  Jo/m, 
for  cerrain  reasons,  did  orda\n  in  Asia,  that  the  feast  of  Easter  should  be  kept  at 
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^  3.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  dissent  from  those  who  think, 
that  the  Jewish  rites  and  forms  were,  every  where^  transferred  hy 
the  apostles  and  their  disciples  to  tlie  christian  assemblies.  In 
those  churches  indeed,  which  were  composed  either  wholly  or 
principally  of  Jews,  I  can  easily  beliye,  the  Jewish  rites  were  so 
far  retained,  as  the  different  characters  of  the  two  religions 
t^ould  permit.  And  this  may  be  evinced  by  a  good  many  ex- 
amples. But  that  the  same  took  place  in  other  churches,  in  which 
either  no  Jews,  or  only  a  few  were  found ;  is  not  merely  uncer- 
tain, but  incredible.  Because  it  was  proper  that  the  rituals  of 
those  early  times  should  be  variously  modeled,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  genius  and  character  in  different  nations. 

^  4.  As  there  was  diversity  in  the  practice  of  christians,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  make  statements,  relative  to  their  mode  of 
worship  and  other  customs  and  regulations,  which  will  be  equally 
appUcable  to  all  the  countries  in  which  Christianity  flourished, 
let  there  are  a  few  regulations,  which  may  be  considered  as 
common  to  all  christians )  and  of  tliese,  we  shall  ^ive  a  brief  ac-. 
coimt. — ^The  christians  of  this  century,  assembled  for  the  worship^ 
of  God,  and  for  their  advancement  in  piety,  on  ihe  first  day  of  the 
fveekj  the  day  on  which  Christ  reassumed  his  life :  for  that  this 
day  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship,  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  that,  after  the  example  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  • 
it  was  generally  observed ;  We  have  unexceptionable  testimony.  (2) 
Moreover,  those  congregations,  which  either  lived  interminglea  .. 
with  Jews,  or  were  composed  in  great  measure  of  Jews,  were^  . 
accustomed  also  to  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as  a  sa-  ' 
tred  day  :(3)  for  doing  which,  the  other  christians  taxed  thenf  i 

the  time  the  Jews  kept  it ;  and  that  Peter  and  Paul  ordered  otherwise  at  tiomer 
Further,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  had  a  contest  on  the  question,  whether^ 
leavened  or  urdtavened  bread  should  be  used  in  the  sacred  supper.     And   both* 
churches  claimed  to  have  their  customs  handed  down  to  them  from  the  apostles  ^ 
and  for  the  reasons  before   mentioned,  botli  were  probably  in  the  richt. — Even* 
Ae  Catholics  oflen  admft  this  diversity  of  ceremonies  in  the  apostonc  church  ;- 
e.  g.  Jo.  BoTUiy  Rerum  Liturg.  L.  I.  c.  7.  §  2.  Opp.  p. 208.  and  tlie  Jeissuit  Jo.  Hard- 
tcm,  makes  no  scruple  to  assert,  tliat  Paul  enioined  on  the  Greeks  one  form  for" 
Uie  consecration  of  priests  ;  and  Peter,  on  the  Romans  another.     His  book  is  en-' 
titled  :  La  dissertation  da  P.  U  Courayer  sur  la  succession  des  Evesques  Angloi^ 
et  rar  la  validity  de  leur  ordination,  refut^e.  torn.  II.  p.  13.  Paris,  172u.  8vo.  [add 
if.  Krazer,  de  Apostolicis,   nee  non  antiquis  eccl.   Occident.  Liturgiis.  Sect.  L' 
tap.  I.  §  2p  3.  ed.  Augusts  Vind.  1786.]    See  Mosheim's  Institut.  mojores  hist.  * 
Christ,  p.  375.    SdU.y 

(^  Ph.  J.  Hartmantij  de  Rebus  ^estis  Christianor.  sub  Apostolis,  cap.  xv.  p.- 
367.    J.  Hen.  Bohmer,  Dis^.  I.  Juns  eccles.  antiqui  de  stato  die  Christianor.  p. 
20  dkc.     [S^  also,  Acts  xx.  7.  ii;  1.- 1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.  Apoc.  i.  10.    PUny,  Epist.- 
Lib.  X.  Ep.  97.  n.  7.     ScAZJ  ♦. 

(3)  SUph.  CurcellaeuSy  Uiatriba  de  esu  sanguinis ;  Opp.  Theol.  p.  958.  Gabr. 
Afbagmnaeus,  Observatt.  Eccles.  Lib.  I.  Obs.  xiii.  p.  53.  In  vain,  some  learned 
men  labor  to  persuade  us,  that  in  all  the  early  churches,  both  days,'  or  the  first 
and  last  days  of  the  week,  were  held  sacred.    The  churches  of  Bithynia;  men-' 
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with  no  wrong. — Aa  to  annual  reUgious  days,  they  slp^^r  to  hskV6 
observed  ttoo;  th^  one,  in  raeiddrjr  of  Chriifs  resurrection  ;  the 
othery  in  commemoration  df  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
aposdes.(4)  To  these  may  be  added,  those  days  on  which  holy 
men  met  death  for  Chrisfs  sake ;  which,  it  is  most  probable, 
were  sacred  and  solemn  days,  from  tiie  very  commenceiDent  of 
the  chrisrtian  church. (5) 

"^  5.  The  ptddes  of  asiieillbling  were,  uiiddubtedly^  the  privaid 
dwelling  houses  of  christians.  But  as  necealsity  required,  that 
when  a  congregation  was  formed  and  duly  regulated^  iMJme  fixedf 
uniform  place  for  its  meetings  should  be  derignated  ;  and  as  some 
furniture  was  requisite  for  their  accommodation,  such  as  books, 
tables  and  benches,  which  could  ndt  conveniently  be  transported 
from  place  to  place,  especially  id  those  perilous  times ;  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cascj  that  the  place  of  their  assemblies  soon  be- 
camd,  instead  of  a  private  room,  a  sort  of  public  one. (6)  These 
few  remarks,  I  conceive,  are  sufficient  to  determine  that  lone  con- 
troversy, whether  the  early  christians  had  temples  or  not  f  (7)  If 
the  word  temple  may  denote  a  dt^elling  house^  or  even  a  part  of 
one,  which  is  devoted  to  the  public  eitercises  df  religion,  yet  without 
any  idea  of  holiness  attached  to  it,  and  which  is  not  separated 
from  all  profane  or  secular  uses ;  then  I  can  readily  admit,  that 
the  earliest  christians  had  temples. 

^  6.  In  these  public  assemblies  of  christians^  the  holy  scrip** 
tures  were  read ;  which,  for  that  purpose,  were  divided  into  por- 
tions or  lessons.     Then  followed  an  exhortation  to  the  people, 

tioned  by  Pliny,  deroUid  but  one  tiaUd  day  to  their  public  worship :  and  beyond 
til  controrergy,  that  wad,  what  we  call  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  first  day  oi  the 

(4^  Although  some  have  doubted,  whether  the  du^  called  PerUecoslj  (9f%it* 
SimaatK)  was  a  sncred  day,  so  early  as  the  first  centcRy :  (see  J.  Bingham^  Ori« 
sines  Cicctes.  Lib.  xx.  cap.  G. — )  yet  I  am  induced,  by  rery  Weighty  reasons,  to 
brlieve  that,  iVoni  the  beginning,  it  was  held  equally  sacred  with  XhaPassottr.  (or 
Easter  day).  Perhaps  also  {Good  Friday)  the  Friday  on  which  our  Savior  dicd| 
Was  from  the  earliest  times  regarded  with  more  respect  than  other  days  of  tho 
Week.  See  J.  Godtfroi,  in  Codieem  Thoodos.  torn.  1.  p.  13d.  Assenumy  Bihli" 
oth.  orient  Vatican,  torn.  L  p.  S17)  237.  Marttiu,  Thcsaur.  Anecdoior.  toni.  Vi 
p.  €6. 

(5)  [These  were  called  luOdfiHa  martyrum  (the  martyr's  birth  days).  Sec  Caspt 
Sagittarius,  de  Natalitiis  martyrum,  republished  by  Crenius,  Syntagma  I.  Di.^^ 
philol.  1G99.  In  tho  second  ccnturvi  these  notalitia  wore  every  where  observed  i 
imd  they  are  often  mentioned  by  TertuUian  and  Cyprian.  Nay,  in  the  epistle  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna  to  Piiifomelius,  in  Euscbius.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  L.  iv.  c.  15. 
the  olMervanoe  of  the  day  of  Polycarp^s  martyrdom,  is  spoken  of.     SdU.I 

(6)  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  de  Synaioga  vctcre,  L.  I.  P.  III.  cap.  1.  p.  432.  pt 
may  be  inferred  from  Acts  xix.  8.  1  Cor.  xi.  22.  xiv.  35.  and  Ja.  ii.  2.  tliat  chris^ 
tians,  then,  had  certain  determinate  places  for  holding  public  worship.     SctU."] 

(7)  See  Dav.  Blonddl,  do  Episcopis  et  Prcsbyt.  Sect.  III.  p.  216,  243,  24C« 
Just.  Hen.  Bokvier,  Diis  II.  Juris  cedes,  antiq.  do  Antelucanis  Christianoruin 
coetibus,  §  iv.  p.  39*  Jos.  Bingham,  Origincs  EcclcB.  Lib.  viii.  ch.  I.  and 
others. 
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neither  eloquent  nor  long,  but  full  of  warmth  and  love.  If  any 
signified  that  they  were  moved  by  a  divine  afflatus,  they  were 
allowed  successively  to  state  what  the  Lord  commanded ;  the 
other  prophets  who  were  present,  judging  how  much  authority 
was  due  to  them.  1  Cor,  xiv.  16.  Afterwards,  the  prayers 
which  constituted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  public  worship,  were 
recited  after  the  bishop.(8)  To  these  succeeded  hymns ;  which 
were  sung,  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by  certain  persons, 
duringthe  celebration  of  the  sacred  supper  and  the  feasts  of  char- 
ity. The  precise  order  and  manner  of  performing  all  these  parts 
of  reUgious  worship,  in  the  various  christian  churches,  cannot  be 
fully  ascertained ;  yet  it  is  most  probable,  that  no  one  of  these 
exercises  was  wholly  omitted  in  any  church. (9) 

^  7.  The  prayers  of  christians  were  followed,  by  oblatiofu 
of  bread,  wine,  and  other  things,  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church  and  the  poor.  For,  every  christian  who  had  any 
thing  to  spare,  brought  his  gift,  and  offered  it  in  a  sense  to  the 
LOTd.(lO)  From  these  gifts,  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  were 
requisite  for  the  Lord's  supper,  were  set  apart,  and  consecrated 
by  prayer,  offered  by  the  bishop  alone,  to  which  the  people  re- 
sponded amen.CLl)  The  distributers  of  the  sacred  supper,  were 
the  decLCons.  To  this  most  holy  ordinance  were  annexed,  what, 
firom  their  design,  were  denominated  agapa^  feasts  of  chari- 
ty. (12)  The  various  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  accounts  re* 
specting  these  feasts,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  solved  with  ease^  by 
admitting  that  the  earliest  christians  were  governed  by  different 
roles,  and  did  not  every  where,  celebrate  either  this  or  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  same  manner. 

^  8.  In  this  century  baptism  was  administered,  in  convenient 
places,  wtbout  the  pAlic  assemblies ;  and  by  immersing  the  can- 
didates wholly  in  water.(13)  At  first,  all  who  were  engaged  in 
propagating  Christianity,  administered  this  rite :  nor  can  it  be 
called  in  question,  that  whoever  persuaded  any  person  to  embrace 

rd^  See  Justin  MarhjTy  Apologia  sccunda,  p.  98  &jc. 

{9;  This  must  be  undersiuod  of  the  churches  that  were  fulljr  established  and 
regulated.  For  in  the  nnsccnt  churches,  which  had  not  become  duely  regulated, 
I  can  believe,  one  or  other  of  these  exercises  miffht  be  omitted. 

(10)  Sec  Christ  Matt.  PJaff^  Disscrtt,  de  oblatione  et  consccratione  Eucharisti- 
ca ;  in  bis  Syntagma  Dissent.  Theolog.  Stutgard,  1720,  8vo. 

(11)  Justin  Martyr^  Apologia  tiecunda,  p.  98  &c.  The  writers  on  the  cere- 
monies of  the  saered  supper,  are  mentioned  by  Jo,  Alb.  Fahridus,  Bibliograph. 
andquariae,  ca]).  xi.  p.  395  &c. 

(12)  The  writers  concerning  the  agaj^ac^  are  mentioned  by  Tho.  Ittig,  Select. 
Histor.  Eccles.  capita,  Saccul.  II.  cap.  in.  p.  180  Slc.  and  Christ,  Matt.  Pfajf,  de 
Originibus  Juris  £ccles.  p.  C8. 

(13)  See  Gtr.  Jo.  Vossitts,  de  Baptismo,  Disp.  I.  Thes.  VI.  p  31  &c.  and  the 
authors  recommended  by  J.  A.  FahriduSy  Bibliogr.  Antiquar.  cap.  xi.  §  xxv.  p. 

Vol.  I.  14 
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Christianity,  could  baptize  his  own  disciple.  But  when  the 
churches  became  more  regulated,  and  were  provided  with  rules 
of  order,  the  bishop  alone  exercised  the  right  of  baptizing  all  the 
new  converts  to  Christianity ;  though  in  process  of  time,  as  the 
limits  of  his  church  were  enlarged,  he  imparted  this  right  to  the 
presbyters  and  chorepiscopi ;  reserving  however  the  confirmation 
of  those  baptisms,  which  were  administered  by  presbyters.(14) 
As  to  the  ceremonies,  which  in  this  early  period  were  superad- 
ded to  baptism  for  the  sake  of  order  and  decency,  we  are  not 
able  to  say  any  thing  with  certainty ;  nor  do  we  think  it  safe  to 
estimate  the  rules  of  this  age,  by  the  customs  of  subsequent 
times. 

§  9.  The  Grecian  christians,  when  dangerously  sick,  sent  for 
the  elders  of  the  church;  agreeably  to  Ja.  v.  14,  and  after  the 
sick  man  had  confessed  his  sins,  the  elders  commended  him  to 
Grod  in  devout  supplication,  and  anointed  him  with  oil.  Many 
things  in  regard  to  this  rite,  may  be,  and  have  actually  been,  sub- 
jects of  controversy.  But  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers,  pre- 
vents our  coming  to  any  certain  conclusions.  For  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  this  rite  prevailed  extensively  among 
christians,  yet  it  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  an-< 
cients.(16) 

§  10.  No  law  was  enacted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  con- 
cerning fasts;  but  the  custom  obtained,  that  most  christians  oc- 
casionally and  privately,  joined  abstinence  from  food  with  their 
prayers;  and  especially  when  engaged  in  undertakings  of  great 
miportance.  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  How  much  time  a  man  should 
spend  in  tins  exercise,  was  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  each 
individual ;  nor  did  a  person  expose  his  character  at  all,  if  he 
thought  it  sufficient  for  him  to  observe  8Sty  the  rules  of  strict 
temperance.(16)  Of  any  solemn  pvhlic  fasts,  except  only  on 
the  anniversary  day  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christy  there  is  no  mea- 
l   tion  in    the  most  ancient  times.     Ghradually  however,  days  of 

(14)  These  remarks,  I  conceive,  go  to  elucidate  and  determine  the  questions 
BO  strenuously  debated  among  the  learned,  conce>ning  the  right  of  admirdsUring 
'bapHsm.    See  Just»  Hen.  Boekmer,  Diss.  xi.  Juris  eccles.  antiqui,  p.  500  &c.   Jo^ 


( 


Le  Clerc  Biblioth.  universelle  et  historique,  tome  iv.  p.  93  &c. 

(15)  Most  of  the  ancient  testimonies  concerning  tnis  custom,  are  collected  by 
Jo.  Launoif  de  Sacramento  unctionis  inflrmorum^  cap.  i.   p.  444.  Opp.  tom.  I. 


Among  these  passages,  very  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  the  first  cen- 
turies ;  yet  there  is  hero  ana  there  one,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  this  very 
learned  man.  [The  principal  writers  on  this  subject,  are  mentioned  by  J.  C. 
Wolf,  Curae  Philol.  et  Crit.  tom.  IV.  on  Ja.  v.  14.     TV.] 

(16)  Shepherd  ofHermas,  Lib.  III.  Similit.  v,  p.  931,  935.  ed.  Fabricii,  at  the 
close  of  vol.  III.  of  his  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T.     [The  best  writer  on  this  sub- 

J'ect,  IB  John  DailUf  do  Jejuniis  etQuadragissimo,  Davent.  1654. 8vo.  against  whom, 
lowever,  Beveregc  brings  some  objections;  in  Codex  Canon,  vind.     SchL] 
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fasting  were  introduced ;  first  by  custom,  and  afterwards  by  legal 
sanction.  Whether  any  thing  of  this  nature  occurred  in  ^e  first 
century,  and  what  days  were  devoted  to  fasting,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  deciding.  And  yet  I  would  not  deny,  that  very  specious 
arguments  are  adduced  by  those  who  think,  that  while  the  aposdes 
were  still  living,  or  soon  aJfter  their  decease,  the  christians  in  most 

Silaces  abstained  from  food,  either  wholly,  or  partially,  on  the 
burth  and  on  the  sixth  days  of  the  week.(17) 

(17)  See  ffil.  BeveregCy  Codex  Canon,  vindic.  tom.  II.  Pair.  Apostol.  p.  166. 


• 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    RELIGIOUS    SEPARATIONS    OR    HERESIES. 

§  1.  Sects  sprung  up  in  the  ven'  timen  of  tliii  apostles. — §  2.  They  gradually 
increased. — §  3.  Sect  of  the  Gnostics. — §  4.  It  originated  from  the  oriental 
philoaophy* — §  5.  They  occasioned  various  errors,  in  regard  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  other  subjects. — §  t).  Gnostic  opinions  concerning  Christ. — §  7. 
Their  moral  doctrines. — §  8.  How  they  supported  their  doctrines. — §  9.  Cau- 
■es  of  disagreement  among  themselves. — §  10.  Dusitheus. — §  11.  Simon  Ma- 
gus, was  not  a  heretic. — §  12.  His  history. — §  13.  His  doctrines. — §  14.  Me- 
nander. — §  15.  Whether  there  was  a  sect  of  Nicolaitans. — §  113.  Ccrinthus^ 
and  the  Cerinlhians. — §  17.  Nazareans  and  Ebionitcs,  properly  belong  to  thtf 
2d  century. 

§  1.  Christian  churches  had  scarcely  been  gathered  and  or- 
ganized, when  here  and  there,  men  rose  up,  who  not  being  con- 
tented with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  that  religion  which  the 
\  apostles  taught,  attempted  innovations,  and  fashioned  religion  ac- 
cording to  their  own  liking.  This  appears,  from  various  passages 
in  the  episdes  left  us  by  the  apostles,  and  particularly  from  PauVs 
epistles.  For  in  these,  there  is  frequent  mendon  of  persons,  who 
either  endeavored  to  mould  the  christian  doctrines  into  conformity 
with  that  philosophy,  or  y\u(i\g^[\)  to  which  they  were  addicted; 
or  who  were  disposed  to  combine  with  Christianity,  Jewish  opin- 
ions, customs,  and  uistitudons.  Several  of  these  corrupters  of 
religion  are  likewise  expressly  named ;  as  Hymenaetis  and  Alex- 
anderj  Philetus^  Hermogenes,  Phygellusy  JOemcu,  and  DioirB" 
phes.(2)  If,  however,  from  this  list,  Alexander^  HymenaeitSj 
and  Philetus  be  excepted,  the  others  app^ft|to  be,  rather,  apos- 
tates from  the  practice  of  religion,  than  coTTupters  of  its  princi" 
ples.{3) 

m  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  and  ch.  i.  3,  4.  Tit.  iii.  9.  Colos.  ii.  8. 
f2)  rConcerning  DiotrepheSj  there  is  a  particular  tract,  by  Stemler  1758.  Scfd.] 
(3)  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  and  elsewhere.     See  also  the  elaborate  discussions  concern- 
ing these  men,  by  Camp.   Vitringa,  Observ.  Sacrae,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  ix.  p.  9^. 
Thonuu  Ittigj  de  Haeresiarchis  aevi   Apostol.  J?ect.  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  64.     J.  Fr. 
Buddeus,  de  Ecclesia  Apostolicn,  cap.  V.  p.  292  &e. — [As  to  Ififmmaetis  and 
Philetus,  wo  are  informed  by  St.  Paul,  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  comp.  1  Tim.  i.  19,  20, 
not  only  in  general,  that  thev  had  swerved  from  souud  doctrine;  but  their  par- 
ticular error  is  pointed  out.     They  taufrln^  that  a  re.-^urrec-tion  of  the  dcjul  was  no 
longer  to  be  anticipated,  it  being  already  passed;  and  they  labored  to  make  pros- 
elytes to  this  opinion.     See  J.  G.  Waicl,  Exercilat.  de  Hymenr.co  et  Phileto;  in 
hisMiscell.  Sacra,  p.  81  &c.— Asto  jJlexander,  it  is  still  contested,  whether  the 
Alexander  in  1  Tim.  i  20.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  Acts  ix.  33,  be  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  greater  part  believe  the  affirmative.  But  Heumann,  (Expos,  of 
AelV.  T.  vol.  vi.  p.  363,)  and  Dr.  Mosheim,  (Comment^de;Rebu9  Christ,  ante  C. 
M.  p.  178,)  support  the  negative ;  being  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  were  tieo 
penona  of  this  name  The  younger  9Valch  (Entwurf  derKetzereyen,  p.  1:>7,)  pre 
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^  2.  So  long  as  the  greater  part  of  the  apostles  were  alive, 
to  watch  over  the  churches,  these  innovators  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, and  seem  to  have  had  no  great  number  of  followers.  But 
gradually,  they  acquired  more  influence ;  and  before  the  decease 
of  all  those  whom  Christ  had  himself  instructed,  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  those  sects,  which  afterwards  exceedingly  disturb- 
ed the  christian  community,  and  gave  rise  to  so  many  contests. 
The  history  of  these  sects,  is  very  obscure ;  indeed,  the  most 
obscure  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  This  obscurity  arises, 
partly  from  the  deficiency  of  ancient  records ;  partly,  from  the 
tenets  of  these  sects,  which  for  the  most  part  were  singularly 
caliginous  and  remote  from  common  apprehension ;  and  partly, 
from  the  ignorance  and  hostility  of  those  who  have  written  con- 
*  ceming  them.  This  however  is  perfectly  clear,  that  no  one  who 
loves  die  truths  which  the  bible  inculcates,  can  find  any  thing  to 
commend  in  the  peculiarities  of  these  sects.  (4) 

^  3.  At  the  head  of  all  the  sects,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  church,  stand  the  Gnostics ;  who  claimed  ability  to  restore  to 
mankind  the  lost  knowledge  (yvc^tftg)  of  the  true  and  supreme 
Grod ;  and  who  announced  the  overthrow  of  that  empire,  which 
the  creator  of  the  world  and  his  associates  had  set  up.  It  is, 
mdeed,  the  common  opinion,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Clemens  Alexandrbus,  (Stromat.  L,  vii.  c.  17.  p.  898,  899.) 
that  the  Gnostic  sects  first  arose,  after  the  decease  of  the  apos- 
ilesy  in  the  reign  o{ Adrian;  and  that  previously,  no  discords  had 

fen abidincby  the  common  opinion.  HermogeiMs  ^nd  PhygcUtiSf  are  accused 
by  Pauly  2Tim.  i.  15.  of  only  having  forsaJcen  Aim,  when  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Rome,  which  was  inconstancy y  but  not  heresy  As  to  DemaSy  Paul  tells  us 
2  Tim.  iv.  10,  that,  from  love  to  the  toorldy  he  had  forsaken  him.  But 
this  gives  nocround  fijUfcarging  him  with  beinr  a  Jieretie. — Diotrephet,  men- 
tioned in  the  Si  Ep.  of  ^Ki,  is  accused  of  a  twok>ld  feult ;  viz.  refusing  to  re- 
ceive those,  whom  the  apostle  recommended  to  his  kind  offices ;  and,  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  apostle.  But  neither  of  these  oflences,  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  him  a  heretic.     Sad.'\ 

(4)  Frofe-sscd  histories  of  tbo  sects  which  arose  in  this  and  the  next  century, 


pass 

over, 'have  rather  collected  materials  for  a  history  of  these  sects,  than  written  the 
history  itself.  AnMJOg  the  Lutherans,  Abr.  HrnckdwaniA,  Ja.  ThomashtSfJo.  Hen, 
Hcrbius  ;  and  among  the  Reformed,  Ja.  BasnagBy  and  Jienry  DoihceUy  have  either 
promised  the  world  such  a  history,  or  attempted  to  write  it;  but  have  d  -ne  no 
more.  We  must  therefore  still  wait  for  some  person  of  adequate  sagacity,  fair- 
ness, and  skill  in  ancient  pliilosophy  and  literature  to  accomplish  this  cufficult 
undertaking.  [This  has  been  since  attempted,  by  C.  IV.  F.  Walchj  Entwurf 
ciner  voUstandigen  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  &c.  11  vol.  8vo.  1762 — 85.  JV. 
Lardner,  Hist,  of  the  Heretics,  Lond.  1780.  4to.  F.  A.  Leioaldy  de  Doctriua 
Gnostica,  Heidelb.  1818.  8vo.  A.  KcandcTy  Genetische  Entwickelung  d.  vor- 
nehmsten  gnost.  Systeme,  Berlin,  1818.  8vo.  and  still  better,  in  his  Algem. 
Gesch.  der  chr.  Relig.  u  Kirche,  Vol.  I.  P  H.  p.  602—851).     IV.] 
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produced  separations  from  the  church.  But  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures themselves, — to  say  nothing  of  other  ancient  documents, — 
put  it  beyond  controversy,  that  even  in  the  first  century,  in  vari- 
ous places,  men  infected  with  the  Gnostic  leprosy  began  to  erect 
societies  distinct  from  the  other  christians.  1  Jno.  ii.  18.  1 
Tim.  vi.  20.  Col.  ii.  8.^6)  Yet  these  stray  flocks  did  not  be- 
come distinguished  for  tneir  numbers,  or  for  their  fame  and  noto- 
riety, till  the  times  of  Adrian.  Under  the  appellation  of  Gnos- 
tics, are  included  all  those  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  who 
modified  the  religion  of  Christy  by  joining  with  it  the  oriental 
philosophy,  in  regard  to  the  source  ot  evU,  and  the  origin  of  this 
material  universe.  The  leading  principles  of  this  philosophy, 
have  already  been  stated. 

^  4.  All  those  eastern  philosophers,  believing  that  rational  souls 
became  connected  with  matter,  and  inhabitants  of  bodies,  contra- 
ry to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  supreme  God,  were  in  expect- 
ation of  a  mighty  legate  from  the  Deity,  possessed  of  consummate 
wisdom  and  power }  who  would  imbue,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  the  spirits  now  oppressed  with  the  load  of  their  bodies, 
and  rescue  them  from  their  bondage  to  the  lords  of  this  material 
world.  When  therefore,  some  of  ^em  perceived,  that  Jesus  and 
his  friends  wrought  miracles  of  a  salutary  character,  they  were 
ready  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  that  mighty  legate  of  God,  come 
to  deliver  men  Srom  the  power  of  the  Genii  who  governed  this 
lower  world,  and  to  rescue  souls  from  their  unhappy  connexion 
with  material  bodies.  This  supposition  being  admitted  into  minds 
polluted  with  gross  errors,  they  interpreted  or  rather  perverted 
whatever  Christ  and  his  disciples  taught,  so  as  to  make  it  harmo- 
nize with  their  other  opinions. 

^  5.  Hence  there  necessarily  arose  amoifl|them  a  multitude  of 
opinions,  which  were  extremely  foreign  from  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  Their  belief  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  die  su- 
preme God  in  whom  is  all  perfection,  but  by  one  or  more  inferior 
deities,  of  a  bad  or  at  least  of  an  imperfect  character,  would 
not  allow  them  to  admit  the  divme  authority  of  the  O.  T.  scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  led  some  of  them,  to  venerate  and  extol  the  serpent, 
the  prime  author  of  sin  among  men,  and  likewise  several  of  the 
vilest  persons  mentioned  in  die  Jewish  scriptures.  The  same 
belief  induced  them  to  contemn  Moses,  and  the  religion  he 
taught;  and  to  represent  him  as  instigated  to  impose  such  hard 

^  (5)  rrhe  reader  will  recollect,  that  Dr.  Moaheim's  opinions,  concerning  an 
oriental  pliilosophj,  in  the  Apostolic  a^,  have  been  much  questioned ;  (see 
Note  (7)  p.  73,)  and  that  these  texts  which  speak  onl^  of  false  teachers,  who 
corrupted  the  truth,  afford  no  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Gnostic  rkwrch- 
es  or  rongrogntions,  existing  as  distinct  religioa^  bodies.     Tr.] 
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and  unsuitable  laws  on  the  Jews,  by  the  world's  creator,  who 
had  no  regard  for  human  happiness,  but  only  for  his  own  glory 
and  authority.  Their  belief  that  matter  is  eternal  and  the 
source  of  all  evil,  prevented  them  from  putting  a  due  estimate 
upon  the  human  body;  and  from  favoring  marriage,  whereby 
bodies  are  produced ;  and  also  from  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  belief  that  malevolent  ge- 
nii ruled  over  the  world,  and  that  from  them  originated  all  the 
diseases,  wars,  and  calamities  of  men;  led  them,  almost  univer- 
sally, to  addict  themselves  to  magicy  or  the  art  of  weakening  and 
paralizLng  the  power  of  those  genii.  I  omit  many  other  points, 
as  not  compatible  with  so  summary  a  history  as  this. 

§  6.  Their  principles  required,  that  while  they  admitted  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  the  supreme  God,  and  a  messenger  sent  from  the 
Pleroma  or  upper  world  where  God  and  his  family  dweD,  for  the 
benefit  of  miserable  souls,  they  should  hold  most  unworthy  senti- 
ments concerning  his  person  and  offices.  They  could  not  admit 
him  to  be  truly  God,  nor  truly  man.  Not  truly  (Jod,  because  they 
held  him,  though  begotten  of  God,  to  be  yet  much  inferior  to  the 
Father :  nor  truly  man ;  because  every  thing  concrete  and  corpo- 
real, they  believed  to  be  intrinsically  and  essentially  eviU  So 
that  most  of  them  divested  Christ  of  a  material  body,  and  denied 
him  to  have  suffered  for  our  sakes,  what  he  is  recorded  to  have 
endured.  The  cause  of  Chris fs  coming  among  men,  they  said, 
was  simply  to  strip  the  tyrants  of  this  world,  those  impotent  genii, 
of  their  power  over  the  virtuous  and  heaven-bom  souls  of  men ; 
and  to  teach  men,  how  to  withdraw  their  divine  minds  from  these 
impure  bodies,  and  fit  them  for  a  union  with  God. 

<^  7.  Their  systen^pf  morals,  we  are  informed,  were  widely 
dtfi^rent.  For  mos|Ht  them  recommended  abstinence  and  aus- 
terity, and  prescribed  the  most  severe  bodily  mortifications ;  in 
order  that  die  soul,  whose  ill  fate  it  was  to  be  associated  with  a 
body,  might  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  be  able  the  better  to  con- 
template heavenly  things.  For,  the  more  this  depraved  and 
grovelling  habitation  of  the  soul  is  weakened  and  attenuated,  the 
less  wiU  it  be  able  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  divine  objects.  But  some  of  them  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  may  safely  indulge  all  our  libidinous  desires ;  and  that 
there  is  no  moral  difference  in  human  actions.(6)  This  contrari^ 
ety  of  opinions  need  not  surprise  us :  because  one  and  the  same 
principle  naturally  produced  both  systems.  For  persons  who  be- 
lieved that  their  bodies  were  the  very  essence  of  evil,  and  calcula- 
ted only  to  hold  their  souls  in  bondage,  might,  according  as  they 

(6)  Sec  Clemens  Alci.  Stromaf.  Lib.  ili.  cnp.  v.  p.  529.  cd.  Potter. 
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were  of  a  voluptuous  or  of  a  morose  and  austere  dispositiou,  ei- 
ther fall  into  the  conclusion,  that  the  acts  of  the  body  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  soul  when  it  has  attained  to  communion  with 
God,  or,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  body  must  be  strenu- 
ously resisted  and  opposed,  as  behig  the  enemy  of  the  soul. 

§  8.  As  these  extraordinary  opinions  required  proof,  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  recourse  was 
had  to  falsehoods  aud  impositions.  Therefore  when  asked,  where 
they  had  learned  what  they  so  confidently  taught ;  some  produced 
fictitious  books,  under  the  names  of  Abraham^  Zorocater^  and 
Christy  or  his  apostles;  some  pretended  to  have  derived  their 
principles  from  a  concealed  and  secret  doctrine  taught  by  Christ ; 
some  affirmed  that  they  had  arrived  at  this  high  degree  of  wisdom, 
by  an  innate  energy  which  existed  in  their  own-  minds ;  and  some 
pretended  that  one  Theudas^  a  disciple  of  St.  Pavl^  or  Matthias^ 
one  of  Christ's  disciples,  had  been  their  teacher.  Those  of  them, 
who  did  not  wholly  reject  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  either 
interpreted  them  very  absurdly,  neglecting  the  true  import  of 
words,  or  corrupted  theip  most  basely,  by  retrenching  what  they 
disliked^  and  adding  wh^t  they  pleased. 

"  ^9.  It  is  easy  to  see;  how  these  persons,  after  assuming  the 
name  of  christians,  became  divided  into  numerous  sects.  In  the 
first  plare,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  they 
held  ve^y  different  opinions,  before  they  attended  to  Christianity. 
Hencei  as  each  one  endeavored  to  accommodate  his  ovm  pbilo- 
sophicil  opinions  to  the  christian  religion,  it  was  the  necessary 
consequence,  that  various  systems  of  religion  were  produced. 
Moreover,  some  of  them  were  bom  Jews,  as  Cerinthus  and  oth- 
ers, and  did  not  wish  to  appear  contemners  of  Moses :  while  oth- 
ers were  wholly  estranged  irom  the  JewishSTeligion,  and  could  in- 
dulge themselves  in  liberties,  which  the  former  could  not.  And 
lastly,  this  \^(hole  system  of  philosophy  and  religion  was  destitute 
of  any  fixed  and  solid  basis,  being  the  creature  of  their  own  fan- 
cy ;  and  who  does  not  know,  that  systems  and  projects,  which  are 
the  productions  of  the  imagination,  never  have  uniformity. 

^10.  The  heads  and  leaders  of  the  philosophical  sects  which 
troubled  the  church  in  the  first  century,  next  come  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  first  place  ^mong  them  is,  by  many,  given  to  Dosi^ 
theusy  a  Samaritan.  And  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  that  there  was 
a  man  of  this  name  among  the  Samaritans,  about  the  times  of  our 
Savior ;  and  that  he  left  a  sect  behind  him.  But  all  the  accounts 
we  have  of  him,  clearly  show  that  he  is  to  be  ranked,  not  among 
those  called  heretics^  but  among  the  enemies  of  the  christian 
name ;  or,  if  it  be  thought  more  coirrect,  among  the  delirious  and 
insane.     For  he  wished  to  be  thought  to  be  himself  the  Messiah^ 
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or  that  Prophet  whom  Grod  had  promised  to  the  Jews :  be  could 
not,  therefore,  have  held  Jems  Christ  to  be  a  divine  ambassad<Nr; 
nor  have  merely  comipted  his  doctrines.(7)         %  n 

^11.  What  I  have  said  of  Dositheus,  1  would  likewise  say  of  | 
Simon  Magus.    This  impious  man  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  | 
those  who  corrupted  Christianity  by  an  intermixture  of  errors,  or  . 
among  the  heretics;  but  is  to  be  classed  among  those,  who  de- 
clared open  war  against  Christianity ;   and  this  notwithstanding  . 
nearly  afl  the  ancient  and  modem  writers  make  him  to  have  been 
the  head,  the  father,  and  the  ringleader  of  the  whole  heretical 
camp.     For  it  is  manifest,  from  all  the  records  we  have  of  him, 
that  after  his  defection  from  the  christians,  he  ascribed  to  Christ 
no  honor  at  all ;  but  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Christ,  and 
claimed  to  be  himself  the  supreme  power  of  God. (8)  -^ 

^  12.  What  the  ancients  relate  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  Si- 
mon,  are  so  different  and  inconsistent,  that  some  very  learned  men 
have  concluded,  diey  could  not  all  relate  to  one  person ;  and  thus, 
they  would  make  out  two  Simons;  the  one,  Simon  Ma^us,  y/ibo 
abandoned  the  christian  religion ;  and  the  other,  a  Gnostic  philos- 
opher. On  this  point,  men  will  judge  as  they  please ;  but  to  tit 
it  appears  neither  safe  nor  necessary,  to  reject  the  testimony  of 
the  ancients,  that  there  was  only  one  Simon.(9)     He  was  by  birth, 

(7)  Ja.  Basnage,  Histoire  dea  JuiiSi,  L.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  307.  Rich.  Simon,  Crit- 
Miie  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteure  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  torn.  iii.  c«p.  xiii.  p. 
304.  [JfodAom,  Inst.  hist.  Chr.  major,  p.  37G.  C.  IV.  F.  Walch,  Ketzerhistorie.  I. 
p.  182.  All  the  accounts  make  Dositheus  to  have  lived  among  the  Samaritans ; 
one  writer  represents  him,  as  an  apostate  Jew.  According  to  Origen  (Philocal. 
I.)  he  was  a  rigorous  observer  of  the  law  of  Moses;  and  particularly,  allowed  no 
one  to  move  from  the  spot  where  the  sabbath  overtook  him.  According  to 
I^pktauvfi  (Hieres.  Lib.  i.  Pt.  I.  her.  13.  previous  to  the  christian  heresies)  he 
was  an  apostate  Jew,  w^se  ambition  being  disappoilkted,  he  retired  among  the 
Samaritans,  lived  in  a  c^k,  and  fiisted  so  rigorously  as  to  occasion  bis  death. 
Other  ancient  accounts  simply  mention  him  amonc  the  founders  oi  sects  ]  m 
Hegesippus,  in  Eustbius  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  22.— It  is  said,  his  tbllowers  ac- 
counted him  the  Messiah ;  {Phodus,  Biblioth.  cxxx.>~and  that  Ae,  at  first,  claim- 
ed to  be  so;  but  afterwards  retracted,  in  presence  of  his  pupil  Snnon  Magu9f 
{(Uemffu,  Rcco^.  L.  ii.  8,  &c.)  Eulogius,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  m  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, wrote  agamst  the  Dositheans,  (aoooirding  to  Photius,  Biblioth.  cxxx.)  and 
besides  his  pretended  messisiiliip,  he  attributes  to  Dositheus  various  errors ;  all 
of  which  coincided  witli  either  Sadducean  or  Samaritan  opinions.  See  /.  £.  C. 
Schmidt,  Handb.  d.  chrisll.  Kirchengescluchte,  Vol.  i.  \  50.  p.  214  &o.     JVJ 

(8)  See.Ort>en,  adv.  Celsum,  Lib.  v.  p.  272.  ed,  Spencer. 

(9)  See  the  Dissertation  by  G.  C.  Vodger,  revised  and  published  by  Motkeim, 
Diss,  ad  Histor.  Eccles.  Pertinentes,  Vol.  ii.  p.  56  &c,  de  una  Simone  Mago. 
[The  idea  oftioo  Simons,  the  one  a  Samaritan,  mentioned  Acts  viii.  the  other  a 
Jewish  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  the  father  of  all  the  Gnostic 
sects ;  was  first  thrown  out  as  a  conjecture,  by  Camp.  Vitringa,  Observ.  sacnur. 


350  &c. — ^But  this  liypolhcsis  'vi  now  ijcncrally  given  up      7r.] 
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ehher  a  Samaritaoy  or  a  Jew ;  and  after  studying  philosophy  at 
Alexandria,(10)  professed  to  be  a  magician,  as  was  common  in 
that  age :  and  by  his  fictitious  miracles,  persuaded  the  Samari- 
tans among  others,  that  he  had  received  nrom  Grod,  the  power  of 
controlling  those  evil  spirits  which  afflict  mankind.  Acts  viii.  9, 
10.  On  seeing  the  miracles  which  Philip  performed  by  divine 
power ;  Simon  joined  himself  to  Philip,  professed  to  be  a  chris- 
tian, and  hoped  to  learn  from  the  christians  the  art  of  working 
miracles.  When  cut  off  from  this  hope,  by  the  pointed  reproof 
of  Peter f  Acts  viii.  9,  10.  he  not  only  returned  to  his  old  course 
of  sorcery,  but  wherever  he  went,  he  labored  to  obstruct  tlie  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  The  accounts  of  his  trancal  deatli,  and  of 
a  statue  decreed  lum  at  Rome,  are  rejected  with  great  unanimity 
by  the  learned,  at  the  present  day.  They  are  at  least  uncertain 
and  improbable.(l  1 ) 

^13.  Simon  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that  class  of  philosophers 
who  admitted,  as  co-existent  with  the  supreme  and  all-perfect  God, 
not  only  eternal  matter,  but  an  evil  deity  who  presided  over  it. 
And  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  one  of  those  in  this  class,  who  be- 
lieved matter  to  have  been  eternally  animated,  and  at  a  certain 
period  to  have  brought  forth  b^  its  inherent  energies,  that  deprav- 
ed being  who  now  rules  over  it,  surrounded  by  numerous  attend- 
ants. From  this  opinion  of  Simon,  the  other  gross  errors  ascrib- 
ed to  him  by  the  ancients  concerning /o^c,  the  indifference  of  hu- 
man actions,  the  impurity  of  the  human  body,  the  power  ofmaeic, 
fee.  would  very  naturally  follow.(12)     The  most  shocking  of  all 

• 

(10)  Clanentma,  Homil.  ii.  in  Patr.  Apoetol.  torn.  ii.  P*  533. 

(11;  See  b.  de  Betmsobre^  HiBtoire  de  Manich^e.  p.  203,  305.  AnA.  van  Dale^ 
Diss,  de  Stattia  Simonis ;  annexed  tu  his  book  de  Oraculis^'p.  579.  Ssl.  Detfiing, 
Observat.  sacrar.  L.  I.  Obsery.  xxzvi.  p.  140.  Sth.  TiUenumt,  Memoires  pour 
eervir  k  ''histoire  de  I'EgliBe,  torn.  i.  p.  340.  and  numerous  otliere. — [Wliat  Ar- 
nobtMS,  adv.  Gentes,  L.  ii.  p.  64.  ed.  Herald,  and  after  him,  many  others  relate, 
with  some  variety,  concerning  Simon's  death ;  viz.  that  while  practicing  magic 
at  Rome,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Jieroy  he  attempted  to  fly,  being  as- 
sisted by  evil  spirits ;  but  that  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter ^  the  evil  spirits  were 
compelled  to  let  him  fall,  whicn  either  filled  him  outriffht,  or  broke  his  bones 
and  so  mortified  him,  that  he  killed  himself;  is  too  improhable,  and  has  too  much 
the  aspeet  of  fiction,  to  gain  credit  in  this  enlightened  aire. — And  tiie  mistake  of 
Justin  Marhpr,  Apol.  i.  c.  34.  who  says  he  saw  a  pubuc  statue,  inscribed  to  &'- 
tnoA,  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome ;  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
since  the  discovery  in  the  year  1574,  of  a  stone  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  bearing 
this  inscription  :  Semoni  Saneo,  Deo  Fidio.  For  this  iuscriptiou,  which  Justin, 
being  an  Asiatic,  might  easily  misunderstand,  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  an 
imcient  pagan  god.     TV.] 

(12)  The  dissertation  of  Jo.  Hen.  Horhius,  de  Simone  Mago,  though  a  juve- 
nile  production  and  needing  correction  in  style,  I  prefer  to  all  others  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  found  republished  by  Jo.  Voi^tvus,  in  Uie  Bibliotli.  Haeresiologi- 
ca,  tom.  I.  P.  III.  p.  511.  Horbius  treads  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  preceptor, 
Ja.  Thomanus;  who  very  clearly  saw  the  source  of  those  numerous  errors  by 
which  the  Gnostics,  and  especially  Simon,  were  infected.  The  other  writota 
who  have  treated  of  Simon,  are  enumerated  by  Voigtius,  ubi  supra,  p.  5C7  [Sec 
C.  W.  F.  Walchj  Historio  der  Kctzcr.  vol.   I.  p.  152  &c.     The   Kiiglieh  reader 
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his  abominations  was,  his  pretence  that  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  divine  Aeons  of  the  male  sex,  resided  in  himself; 
and  likewise,  that  another  Aeon  of  the  female  sex,  the  mother 
of  all  human  souls,  resided  in  his  mistress  Helena  ;  and  his  pro- 
claiming that  the  supreme  €rod  had  dispatched  him  down  to  this 
world,  to  break  up  the  enq)ire  of  the  world's  creator,  and  to  de- 
liver Helena  out  of  tliat  tyrant's  hands.  (13) 

$  14.  From  Simon  Magus  it  is  said,  Juenander^  who  was  al- 
so a  Samaritan,  learned  his  doctrine :  which  is  no  more  true  than 
what  the  ancients  relate,  that  all  the  heretical  sects  derived  their 
origin  from  this  Simon  Menander  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  list 
of  proper  heretics^  and  to  be  classed  among  the  lunatics  and  mad- 
men, who  foolishly  arrogated  to  themselves  the  character  of  Sav- 
iors of  mankind.  For  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Iremzusj 
Justin  Martyr  J  and  Ter^uman,(  14)  that  he  wished  to  be  thought 
one  of  tlie  Aeons,  sent  from  the  upper  world  or  the  Pleroma,  to 
succor  the  souls  that  were  here  suffering  miserably  in  material  bo- 
dies ;  and  to  affi>rd  them  aid  against  the  machinations  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  demons  who  governed  .our  world.  As  he  erected 
his  religious  system  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  Simon 
did  his,  the  ancients  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Simon. 

$  1 5.  If  those  now  mentioned  are  excluded  from  the  number 
of  the  heretics  of  the  first  century,  the  first  place  among  the  chri^' 
tian  sects,  and  also  among  those  denominated  Gnostics,  seems  to 
belong  to  the  JVicolaitans ;  of  whom  Jesus  Christ  hunself  ex- 
pressed his  detestation,  Apoc.  ii.  6,  14,  15.  It  is  true,  the  Sav- 
ior does  not  tax  them  with  errors  in  matters  of  faith,  but  only 
widi  licentious  conduct,  and  a  disregard  of  the  injunction  of  the 
aposdes  to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  fornica- 
tion. Acts  XV.  29.  But  the  writers  of  the  second  and  the  follow- 
ing centuries,  Jrenaus,  TeriiUlian,  Clemens  Alex,(15)  and 
others,  declare  that  they  taught  the  same  doctrines  witli  the 
Gnostics,  concerning  two  principles  of  all  things,  and  concerning 
the  Aeons,  and  the  origin  of  the  present  world.  Whether  this 
testimony  is  to  be  admitted,  or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  that 
the  ancients  confounded  two  different  sects  which  bore  the  same 

win  find  a  full,  but  not  a  very  accaratc  account  of  Simon  in  CalmeVs  Dictionary 
of  ibe  Bible.     TV.] 

(13)  t'ome  very  learned  men,  I  am  aware,  hare  supposed  that  the  ancient  ac- 
counts of  Simon's  Helena  sliould  be  interpreted  allegorically  ;  and  that  Simon  in- 
trnded,  by  the  name  of  Helena,  to  indicate  matter  j  or  the  sotdj  or  something,  I 
know  not  what.  But  for  such  an  allegorical  interpretation,  it  would  be  easy  to 
shew  there  is  little  foundation. 

(14)  Irautus,  Lib.  i  c.  23.  Justin  Martyr^  Apol.  ii.  p.  60.  Tertulliartj  de 
Aninia.  cap.  50.  and  de  Resurrect,  c.  5.     7V.J 

(iri.)  [Irenaus,  Lib.  iii.  c  8.  and  L.  ii.  c.  27.  Terttdl  de  Praescript.  c  40. 
Cltm.  Alex.  Strom.  L.  iii.  c.  4.     TV.] 
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name  ;  the  one,  the  Apocalyptical  Nicolaitans  ;  and  the  other,  a 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  founded  by  a  man  named  Af- 
colaui  ;   is  a  question  which  admits  of  doubt.(16) 

^16,  With  greater  propriety,  we  may  reckon  among  the  Cino^ 
tics,  Cerinthus^  a  Jew  by  birth,(17)  but  educated  and  taught 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.(18)  Though  some  of  the  learned  have 
chosen  to  assign  him  rather  to  the  second  century  than  to  the 
first,(19)  yet  it  appears  that  it  was  while  St.  John  was  still  living, 
that  ne  endeavored  to  form  a  new  sect  and  to  inculcate  a  singular 
^stem  of  religion,  compounded  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Jesui  Ckristj  and  those  of  the  Gnostics  and  Jews.     From  the 

(16)  [See  Demoostratio  Sectne  Nicolaitarum,  ady.  doctisB.  ejus  oppugnatores, 
cum  Supplemento  ;  in  Moshcini's  Dissent,  at  Histor.  Ecclcs.  pertinent,  vol.  I.  p. 
389 — 49^^  Also  MoshtiuCs  Iiistitut.  Hist.  Christ,  major,  p.  46.  and  Comment  de 
Reb.  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  p.  195.  and  especially  C.  W,  F.  Walehj  Entw.  d. 
Gesch.  d.  Ketzere^jreni  vol.  I.  p  107.  Ail  the  ancients,  except  JbAii  Casnamuff 
(Collatio  xviii.  c.  16.)  supposed  that  Nicclaus  of  Antioch,  the  Deacon,  (Acts  yi. 
5.)  was  either  the  founder  or  acccidental  cause  of  this  sect.  Irerutus  makes  him 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  it.  But  Clemens  Alex,  states,  that  an  incautious 
speech  or  act  of  his,  gave  occas'4m  only  to  this  sect.  For  be  beins  one  day  ac- 
cused of  too  much  attention  to  his  wife;  when  he  came  to  defencT  himself,  he 
publicly  divorced  her;  using  the  expression,  iVi  4ra^ce^p^tfa(f&ai  rn  (fapxi  Shf 
ii  u  proper  to  abuse  thejlesh  ;  i.e.  to  subdue  its  corrupt  propensities.  This  speech 
was  afterwardsperversely  applied  by  a  Gnostic  association  to  justify  their  aeomi* 
nations.  To  this  account,  agree  EvsebiuSj  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iii.  c.  f&.  Tkeodoret, 
Hseret.  Fab.  L.  iii.c.  1.  torn.  IV.  Opp.  p.  226.  and  AupisHney  de  Hieres.  cap  5. 
Now  the  question  arises,  whether  tnere  actually  was  in  the  time  of  St.  John,  an 
heretical  PArty  holding  different  fundamental  principles  from  the  orthodox,-  and 
distinguisned  by  the  name  of  Mcolaitans.  Some  say  there  was ;  others  sav,  tliere 
was  not.  Dr.  ^fcM^etm  takes  the  affirmative,  on  account  of  the  historical  credi- 
biUty  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  literal  import  of  the  words  used  in  the  Apocalypse. 
The  next  question  is,  Who  was  the  rounder  of  this  sect  ?  Here,  some  follow 
Iremeus  ;  others  follow  Clemens  Alex,  and  some,  among  whom  is  Dr.  MosheLmy 
think  it  probable,  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Nicolaos.  If  this  sup- 
position oe  admitted,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  Nicolaitans 
of  the  Fathers,  are  accused  of  Gnosticism,  while  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Apocalypse. — Baumgarten*s  Auszug  der  Kirchcngeschichte.     Schl."] 

(17)  [For  EptpkaniMB  states,  Haeres.  xxviii.  ^  3r  that  he  was  arcumdsed  ;'9aA 
Jdasmes  Damaitenus,  de  Haeres.  cap.  8.  that  his  followers  were  Jetos.  His  doo- 
trines  also,  shew  a  higher  respect  for  the  Jewish  forms  of  worship,  than  is  com- 
mon for  the  Gnostic  heretics.  Walck's  Entw.  der  Historic  der  Ketz.  Vol.  I.  p. 
250,    SdU.] 

(18^  Theodorety  Fabul.  Haeret.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Opp.  tom.HI.  d.  219. 

(19)  See  Sam.  Basnage,  Anna!,  polit.  eccles.  tom.  II.  p.  6.  Peter  FaydU. 
Eclaircisements  sur  I'histoire  eccles.  de  dem  premiers  siecl^,  cap.  v.  p.  64.  and 
others. — With  these,  Jo.  Fr.  Buddeus  contends,  de  Ecclesia  Apostol.  cap.  v.  p. 
413.  [and  TUUmont,  Memoires  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  de  rEfflise,  tome  H.  p.- 
486.  and  Mosheim,  Institut.  hist,  eccles.  major.  Sec.  I.  p.  439  «c.  They  who 
place  Cerinthus  in  the  second  century,  rely  chiefly  on  two  aignments.  The Jirtl 
IS,  that  the  ancient  writers  who  treat  of  the  hevetics,  set  down  Cerinthus,  tfier 
Mardonj  [rather  after  Carpocrates.  TV.]  The  other,  rests  on  a  spurious  letter  of 
Pius,  bishop  of  Rome  [in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  TV.]  to  Justus,  bish-- 
op  of  Vienne ;  in  which  Pius  laments  that  Cerinthus  was  at  that  time  mak- 
ing many  proselytes.  The  epistle  may  be  found  in  Constant.  Epistol.  Pontific. 
Append,  tom.  I.  p.  19.  [and  in  Binius,  ConcU.  Gen.  tom.  I.  p.  i24.  TV.]  •  Bat 
the  first  argument  proves  nothing,  because  the  historians  of  the  heresies  pay  no 
regard  to  chronological  order ;  and  the  second  falls,  because  the  epistle  is  not 
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Gnostics,  he  borrowed  the  notions  of  a  Pleronuij  Aeons^  a  De- 
mturge^  &c<  but  these  he  so  modified,  that  they  appeared  not 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews.  TJherefore,  to 
the  creator  of  this  World,  whom  also  he  acknowledged  to  be  the 
sovereign  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  ascribed  a 
nature  possessed  of  the  highest  virtues  and  derived  from  the  true 
God  ;  but  which,  he  affirmed  had  gradually  receded  from  its 
primitive  excellence  and  deteriorated.  Hence  God  had  deter- 
aiined  to  subvert  his  power  by  means  of  one  of  the  blessed  Aeons  j 
whose  name  was  Christ.  This  Christ  had  entered  into  a  certain 
Jew  named  Jesus,  (a  very  righteous  and  holy  man,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph  and  Mary,  by  ordinary  generation,)  by  descending  upon 
hun  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  at  the  time  when  he  was  baptized  by 
John  in  the  river  Jordan.  After  his  union  with  Christ,  \hv&  Jesus 
vigorously  assailed  the  god  of  the  Jews,  the  world's  creator ;  and 
by  his  instigation,  Jefus  was  seized  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  nailed  to  the  cross.  But  when  Jesus  was  apprehend- 
ed, Christ  flew  away  to  heaven ;  so  that  only  the  man  Jesus  wa9 
put  to  death.  Cerinthtu  required  his  followers  to  worship  the  su- 
preme God,  the  father  of  Christy  together  with  Christ  himself  f 
but  to  abandon  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  whom  he  aeounted  thcf 
creator  of  this  world ;  and  while  they  retained  some  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  law  to  reculate  their  livesi  chiefly  by  the  precepts  o( 
Christ,  He  promised  them  a  resurrection  of  their  bodies  ;  which 
would  be  succeeded  by  exquisite  delights,  in  the  millenary  reigif 
of  Christ;  and  then  would  follow  a  happy  and  never  ending  lifer 
m  the  celestial  world.  For  Cerinthus  supposed  that  Christ  would 
hereafter  return,  and  would  unite  hivnseli  agfiin  with  the  man  Je' 
suSf  in  whom  he  had  before  dwelt ;  and  would  reign  with  his  fol-^ 
lowers  during  a  thousand  years  in  Palestine. (20) 

^17.  Those  who  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  Mosaic  IblW 
and  ceremonies  in  order  to  eternal  salvation,  had  not  proceeded 
so  far  in  this  century,  as  to  have  no  communion  with  such  asr 
thought  diflferently.  They  were  of  course  accounted  brethreny 
though  weaker  ones.     But  after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusa- 

tenaine.  Schl.^Bnt,  see  oil  this  subject,  Fr.  Ad.  Lan^Bf  Commentar.  in  Johan.- 
Prolec.  Lib.  ii.  c.  3.  §  13  &c.  p.  181  &c.     7V.1 

(20)  [The  doctrines  of  Cennthus  are  stated  in  full,  by  C.  W.  F.  WaUk,  Ent- 
wurfder  Gesich.  d.  Ketzereyen,  vol.  I.  p.  260  &c.  and  by  i¥o5A«tm.  Instkat.  Hist. 
Christ,  major,  p.  445.  and  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christianor.  ante  Constant  M.  p. 
196. — ^It  may  be  remarked,  that  frenteuSf  adv.  Haeres.  L.  iii.  c.  3.  says  he  had 
heard  from  various  persons,  that  Polyearp  told  them,  that  the  apostle  John  once 
met  Cerinthus  in  a  public  bath  at  Ephesus,  and  instantly  fled  oaC,  ^yinjK  he  was 
afraid  the  bath  would  fall  on  that  enemy  of  the  truth  and  kilt  him.  This  story 
may  be  true ;  notwithstanding  heiueus  had  it  from  third  hi^d  testimony.  But 
the  addition  to  it,  that  CerinSms  was  actually  killed  bj  iLe  fall  of  the  building, 
as  soon  as  John  was  gone  out,  was  first  annexed  in  mo<l^rn  times  by  the  Domini- 
can Bemhard  of  Luxemburg,  in  his  Catalocus  Haer^ticorum ;  and  it  deserves  no* 
credit.    See  WaUh,  ubi  supra,  p.  fiS5.    ScM.\ 
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lem  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  they  withdrew  from  the  other 
christians  and  set  up  separate  congregations ;  they  were  regarded 
as  sectarians^  who  had  deviated  from  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Hence  arose  the  names,  J^cuareans(2l)  and  Ebionites  ;(22)  by 
which  those  christians,  whose  errors  originated  from  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Mosaic  law,  were  discriminated  from  the  other  chris- 
tians, who  held  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  was  abrogated  by 
Christ.  These  JVazareans  or  Ebionites^  though  commonly  set 
down  among  the  sects  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  reality  belong  to 
the  second  century,  in  which  they  first  became  a  distinct  sect. 

(21)  [This  name  the  Jews  first  ^vo  by  way  of  reproach,  to  the  diaciplos  of 
Christ;  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  J^Taxartih.  Acts  xxiv.  5.  Afterwards  the 
name  was  applied,  especially  (o  a  christian  sect,  which  endeavored  to  unite  the 
Mosaic  law  with  the  roIi|;ion  of  Christ.  Of  those  Nazarcons,  AfoMsim  treats 
hurgely,  Institut.  Hist.  Chnst.  major,  p.  465.  and  Comment,  do  Rebus  Christ,  ante 
Const.  M.  p.  328.  as  also  C.  W.  F.  Jrialeh,  Entw.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Ketzercyen,  vol. 
Lp.  101.  Ac.    Sehl.] 

(22)  [The  origin  of  this  name  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy.  Some  derive  it 
from  some  founoor  of  tiiis  sect,  who  was  called  Ebion.  Others  think  tiio  name 
BhitmiteSf  to  be  equivalent  to   the  Hebrew   word  d'^Sl^^it  poor  peoplt.    But 

they  are  not  agreed,  why.  this  name  was  given  to  the  sect.    Others  again,  re- 


gard the  whole  subject  as  a  historical  problem,  that  can  never  be  solved  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  It  is  treated  of  largely,  by  C.  W  F.  tVaich,  Entwurf  der  Geseh. 
d.  Ketzereyen,  vol.  I.  p.  110.  and  by  Mosucim,  Institut  Hisloriao  Christ,  major, 
p.  477.  and  in  his  Diss,  qua  ostcnditur,  certo  hodie  et  explorate  constitui  non 
posse,  utnim  Ekitm  quidam  novae  Sectae  auctor  extiterit  olun  inter  Christianos, 
iieo  ne  ?  in  hu  Disaertt  ad  Hist-  Eccles.  pertinent,  vol.  I.  p.  547  Scjc.  See  also 
Chr.  ^Ib.Doederlan,  Commentar.  de  Ebionaeis  e  numero  uostium  Christi  exi 
mendis,  Biizow.  1770.  8vo.    SeA/.] 
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PART  I. 

TBE    EXTKBNAL    BISTORT   Or    THE     C  B  D  K  C  Hi 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  PRO&PBROCJ8  ETENTS  OF  THE  CHURCil. 

§  1.  Character  of  the  Roman  emperora. — §  2.  Propa^tioii  of  Christianity  in  th« 
Roman  empire. — §  3.  Countries  enlightened  by  Christianity. — §  4.  Conversion 
of  the  Germans. — §  5.  The  Gauls  converted. — §  6.  Translation  of  the  N.  T. 
— §  7.  Apologies  and  other  writings  of  christians. — §  8.  Miracles  and  extra- 
orclinary  gifts. — §  9.  Miracle  of  the  thundering  legion. — §  10.  It  is  uncertain. 
— §  Jl.  sedition  and  slaughter  of  the  Jews — ^  12.  Philosophers  become 
christians. 

^  1 .  Most  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  this  century  were  of  a 
mild  and  equitable  character.  Trajan^  [AD.  98 — 117.]  though 
too  eager  for  glory,  and  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  and 
provident,  was  humane  and  equitable.  Adrian,  [AD.  117 — 
138.]  was  more  severe,  yet  not  absolutely  bad  and  tyranical;  his 
character  was  a  compound  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  Antonines 
[Pius  AD.  133—161.  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Philos.  AD.  161— 
180.  with  Veru9  AD.  161 — 169.  and  Commodui  kD.  169 — 
192.]  were  models  of  excellence  and  benignity.  Even  Severus 
[AD.  193 — ^211.]  who  afterwards  assumed  another  character, 
was  at  first  oppressive  to  no  one,  and  to  the  christians  mild  and 
equitable. 

§  2.  Through  this  lenity  of  the  emperors,  christians  living  in 
the  Roman  empire  sufllered  far  less,  than  they  would  have  done 
if  they  had  been  under  severer  lords.  The  laws  enacted  against 
them  were  bdeed  sufficiently  hard ;  and  the  magistrates,  excited 
by  the  priests  and  the  populace,  often  made  considerable  havoc 
among  them,  and  went  frequenUy  much  beyond  what  the  laws 
required.  Yet  for  these  evils  some  relief  was  commonly  attama- 
blc.     Trajan  would  not  have  the  christians  to  be  sought  after; 
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and  he  forbid  any  complaints  being  received  against  them,  without 
the  names  of  the  accusers  annexed.[l)  And  Antoninus  Pius 
even  decreed,  that  their  accusers  should  be  punished. (2)  Sonie 
in  one  way,  and  others  in  another,  protected  tliem  against  the 
evil  designs  of  the  populace  and  the  priests.  Hence  the  christian 
community  increased,  and  became  vastly  numerous  in  this  centu- 
ry. Of  this  fact  we  have  the  clearest  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
which  some  have  in  vain  attempted  to  call  in  question.(3) 

^  3.  On  what  particular  countries,  both  within  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  beyond  it,  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  first  shone  in  thia 
century,  the  defects  in  the  ancient  records  will  not  allow  us  to 
^  state  with  precision.  There  are  unexceptionable  witnesses,  who 
declare,  that  in  nearly  all  the  East,  and  among  the  Germans,  the 
Spaniards^  the  Celts,  the  Britons,  and  other  nations,  Christ  was 
now  worshipped  as  God.(4)  But  if  any  enquire,  which  of  these  na- 
tions received  Christianity  in  this  century,  and  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding ?  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer. — Pantaenus,  master  of 
ihe  school  at  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  instructed  the  Indians  in 
christianity.(5)     But  these  Indians  appear  to  have  been  certain 

(IJ  See  Pliny's  Epitstlcfl,  Lib.  x.  Ep.  08. 

(2)  EusdfiuSj  Hist.  Eecies.  Lib.  iv.  cnp.  13.  [where  the  law  of  ^ntonimu  m 
Ipven  at  length,  from  the  Apology  of  Melito.  Some  indeed  have  suppoHod  that 
\t  vfoa  Marcus  AwtoninuSy  and  not  Antoninus  PiitSj  who  issacd  this  decree.  (So 
Vahstus  in  loc.)  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  express  testimony  of  EusebmSf  and 
to  the  contents  of  the  edict  itself.  For  we  know  from  history,  that  the  earth- 
quakes mentioned  in  the  edict,  happened  under  Pius.  See  CanitolinuSj  Life  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  cap.  9.  Besides,  \£  Marcus  himself  had  publishea  this  edict,  Mdi- 
to  could  have  had  no  occasion,  by  this  Apology,  to  implore  the  grace  of  the  em- 
peror in  favor  of  the  christians.  See  Moshcim,  de  Reous  Christ,  ante  Constant. 
Sf.  p.240,     ScW.] 

^3)  See  Wait.  Moyle,  de  Legione  fulminatricc ;  a  Latin  translation  of  which, 
with  notes,  I  have  annexed  to  my  Syntagma  Diss,  ad  sanctiores  disciplinas  perti- 
nent* p.  652.  G61.  See  al^o  an  additional  passage,  in  Justin  Martyr ^  Dial,  oum 
Tirpbone,  p.  341. 

(4)  Jrenmus,  adv.  Haere&  L.  i.  c.  10.  TertuUianj  adv.  Judsos,  cap.  7.  [The 
testimony  of  the  former,  is  tliis :  "  Neither  do  those  churches,  which  are  estab- 
lished among  the  Germa^f  {relieve  or  teach  otherwise  \  nor  do  those  among  the 
fjiberii^  or  among  the  CdU;  nor  those,  in  die  East;  nor  those,  in  Egyvt;  nor 

{hose,  m  Libya;  nor  those  established  in  the  central  parts  of  the  woruL. ' — ^The 
anguage  of  Terhdlian  is  rhetoncal,  and  the  statement,  undoubtedly,  somewhat 
too  strong.  He  says:  '^  In  who|n,  but  the  Christ  now  come,  have  all  nations  be- 
lieved ?  For,  in  whom  do  all  other  nations  (but  yours,  the  Jews,)  confide  ;  Par- 
thians.  Modes,  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygifi, 
Cappadocia,  and  inhabitants  of  Pontus  and  Asia  and  ramphylia;  the  dwellers  in 
Egypt,  and  inhabitants  of  the  region  beyond  Cyrene  ?  Romans  and  strangers ; 
and  m  Jerusalem  both  Jews  and  proselytes  ;  so  that  the  various  tribes  of  the  Go- 
tuli  and  the  numerous  hordes  of  the  Mauri;  all  the  Spanish  clans,  and  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  Gauls,  and  the  regions  of  the  Britons  inaccessible  to  the  Romans 
but  sdbject  to  Christy  and  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Dacians  and  Germans  and  Scythi- 
ans, and  many  unexplored  nations  and  countries  and  islands  unknown  to  us,  and 
which  we  cannot  enumerate : — in  all  which  places,  the  name  of  the  Christ  who 
has  already  come,  now  reigns."     Tr.] 

(5)  Eusebiusj  Hist.  Ecrloj*.  L.  v.  c.  10,  Jcroiiu,  de  S'rriptoribus   Illustr.  c.  36. 
^According  to  Eusebitts,  the  zeal  of  Panttenus  proinptcd  him  to  undertake  a  vol- 
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Jew$y  liviDg  in  Arabia  Felix.  For  Pantaenus  found  among  them 
according  to  the  testiman7  of  Jerome^  the  Gospd  of  St.  Matthew^ 
which  they  had  received  from  their  first  teacher  Bartholomew. 

%  4.  Fn»n  Gaidj  it  would  seem,  the  christian  religion  must 
have  spread  into  Chrmany  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  which  was 
subject  to  the  Romans,  and  also  into  Britain  over  against  Gaul.f  6) 
Tet  certain  churches  in  Germany  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
duce their  origin  from  the  companions  and  disciples  of  St.  Peier 
and  other  aposdes;(7)  and  the  Brittons,  following  the  account 
given  by  Beda^  would  fain  believe,  that  their  king  Lticius  sought 
and  obtained  christian  teachers  from  Eleutherus^e  Roman  pon- 
tiff, in  this  second  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  An^ 

ontary  mission  amoDC  the  Indians.  But  according  to  Jerome,  (de  Scriptor.  illustr. 
c.  96.  and  Epist.  83.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  P.  II.  p.  65G.  Sd,  Bened.)  he  was  sent  out  by 
Demetrhu  bp.  of  Alexandria,  in  consequence  of  a  request  made  bj  the  Indians 
for  a  christian  teacher.  Perhaps  PanUenus  first  spontaneously  travelled  among 
the  nearer  Arabians ;  and,  upon  the  request  of  the  people  here  called  Indians 
for  a  teacher,  Demetrius  directed  him  to  visit  that  people. — ^As  it  is  well  known 
that  the  CSreek  and  Latin  writers  give  the  name  of  hmms  to  the  Persians,  Par- 
thians,  Modes,  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  many  other  nations,  to  them 
little  known }  the  learned  have  enquired,  who  were  the  Indians  visited  by  Pm^ 
tetttHgf  Many  think  they  were  those  we  call  the  Elast  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
country  about  the  river  Indus.  Jerome  so  thought ;  for  he  represents  bun  as 
sent  to  instruct  the  Braehmans.  Hen,  VaUBhu  and  Lu.  Holsteniug  and  others 
suppose,  they  were  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians ;  who  are  often  called  Indians, 
and  were  near,  and  always  had  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians.  See  5.  Basnage^ 
Anna!,  polit.  eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  907.  Valesius,  Adnotat.  ad  SocroHs  Hist.  Eccles. 
p.  13.  Others  incline  to  believe  them  Jews,  resident  in  Yemtn  or  Arabia  Felix, 
a  country  often  called  India.  That  they  were  not  strangers  to  Christianity^  i« 
evident  mim  their  having  Matthew's  Gomel  among  them,  and  from  their  desinng 
some  one  to  expound  it  to  them.  Tneir  wplying  to  the  bp.  of  Alexandria, 
showv  that  Egypt  was  to  them  the  moat  accessible  christian  country  ;  and  their 
having  the  Gospel  written  tit  Hebrew,  as  Jerome  testifies,  is  good  proof  that  they 
wenJewt;  because  no  other  people  understood  that  language.  Besides,  Air- 
finfswnin  bad  formerly  been  among  them ;  the  field  of  wnose  labors  has  been 
supposed  to  be  AiBbia  Felix.  See  TiUemont's  life  of  Bartholomew,  in  his  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  &  I'histoire  de  I'Eglido,  torn.  i.  p.  1160,  1161. — See  Moskdm 
de  Reb.  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  206, 907.     7V.1 

(€)  On  the  origin  of  those  German  churcnes,  mentioned  by  TeriuUuM  and 
tremmmB  as  existing  in  this  century,  Jo.  Hen.  Ursinus,  Btbelius  and  others  have 
written;  and  still  oetter,  Gabrid' Ixron,  Singularity  historiques  et  litteraires, 
torn.  iv.  Peris,  1740.  8vo. — ^The  common  and  popular  accounts  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Germany,  are  leameoly  impugned  by  ,^ug.  Calmet^ 
uistoire  de  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  Diss,  sur  les  Evi^ues  de  Treves,  p.  3, 4.  BoUand^ 
Acta  sanctorum,  January,  torn.  ii.  p.  9s22.  Jo.  Me.  de  HafUhttfrn^  Diss,  de  era 
episcopat.  Trevirensis;  in  HistorifB  Trevirensis  torn.  1. 

(7^  [It  is  said,  SI.  PtUr  sent  EuehertMts,  VaUriMa  and  Matemua  into  Belgic 
Gwii ;  and  that  they  planted  the  churches  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Tongres,  Liege 
and  some  others;  and  presided  over  them  till  their  death.  See  ChriMo.  Brower^ 
Annales  Trevirenses,  L.  ii.  p.  143  &c.  and  Aeta  Sanctor.  Antwerpiensia,  29th 
of  January,  p.  918. — ^&it  QUmet,  BoUand,  and  Hontkeim,  (ubi  supra)  baye  proved 
satiB&ctorily,  that  these  pretended  founders  of  the  German  churches,  did  not  live 
earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth,  century ;  and  were  first  represented  as  being  le- 
gates of  the  apostles,  in  the  middle  ages. — See  Mosheim  cte  Reb.  Christ.  &h.  p 
212.     Tr.] 
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ioniniLS.(&)     But  these  ancient  accounts  are  exposed  to  much 
doubt,  and  are  rejected  by  the  best  informed  persons. 

§  5.  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  is  now  called  France^  perhaps 
received  some  laiowledge  of  the  Gospel  before  this  centu^,  either 
from  the  apostles  or  from  their  friends  and  disciples.  But>une- 
quivocal  proofs  of  the  existence  of  churches  in  this  part  of  Europe 
first  occur  in  the  present  century.  For  in  it  Pothinusy  a  man  of 
distinguished  piety  and  devotedness  to  Christy  in  company  with 
Irenaus  and  other  holy  men,  proceeded  from  Asia  to  Gaul,  and 

(8)  See  Ja.  Usher ,  Antiquitates  Ecclesiar.  Britannicar.  cap.  i.  p.  7.  Francis 
Godwin,  de  Convorsiono  Britaiin.  cap.  i.  p.  7.  Rapin  de  Tlioyras,  History  of  £b^- 
land,  vol.  I.  [}V'd.  BurUniy  Adnotat.  oa  Clcmcntis  Rom.  Epist.  ad  Corinth,  m 
Patribus  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  470.  Edw,  StUUngfleei,  de  Antiquilate  Ecclesiar. 
Britann.  cap.  i.  Fred.  Spankeimj  Historia  Eccles.  major,  Saocul,  ii.  p.  603,  604. — 
The  Arat  publication  or  the  Gospel  in  Britxiin,  has  been  attributea  to  James  the 
son  of  Zebedeey  whom  Herod  put  to  death,  (Acts  xii.  1.)  to. Simon  ZeloteSfKaother 
apostlo,  to  AristobuluSf  (mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  10.)  to  St.  POer,  &c.  by  some 
few  legendary  writers,  who  are  cited  by  Ushers  Ecclesiar.  Britann.  Primordia, 
cap.  i. — But  Vejectinff  these  accounts,  William  of  Malmeshuryf  and  after  him  ma- 
ny other  monks,  maintained  that  Joseph  of  ArhtuUhea  with  twelve  others,  were 
sent  from  Gaul,  by  St.  Philip j  into  Britain  AD.  63 ;  that  they  were  successful  in 
planting  Christianity ;  spent  their  lives  in  England;  had  twelve  hides  of  land 
assigned  them  by  the  kmg  at  Glastonbury,  where  they  first  built  a  chuxch  of 
hurdles,  and  afterwards  established  a  monastery.  By  maintaining  the  truth  of 
this  story,  the  English  clergy  obtained  the  precedence  of  some  others,  in  several 
councils  of  the  loth  century,  and  particularly  that  of  BasU  AD.  1434.  (Usher*s 
Primordia,  ch.  ii.  p.  12—30.;  Since  the  reformation  this  story  has  been  given 
up,  by  most  of  the  English  clergy.  But,  as  Eusebius  n^emonstrat.  Evaug.  L« 
iii.  c.  5.)  and  Hieodoret  (Graecar.  Curatio  Affectionum  L.  ix.)  name  the  Brit- 
tons  among  others,  to  whom  the  Apostles  themselves  preached  the  Gospel,  some 
have  maintained,  that  St.  Paul  must  have  visited  that  country ;  and  tney  urge 
that  Clemens  Rom.  says,  that  this  apostle  travelled  M  to  WpjXa  TTfS  6\j(fs<»tg 
to  he  utmost  bounds  of  the  west.  They  also  urge,  that  amonff  the  many  tfaooaand 
Romans  who  passed  over  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  CUmavus  and  his  success- 
ors, there  were  doubtless  some  christians,  who  would  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  there.  But  the  principal  reliance  has  been  on  the  reported  application  of 
king  Imoms  to  pope  Eleutherus  for  christian  teachers,  about  AD.  Im),  or  rather 
176.  {Usher,  Primordia,  cb.  iv.  p.  44  &c.) — On  all  these  traditions  Dr.  Mosheim 
passes  the  following  judgment.  Whetiicr  an^  apostle,  or  any  companion  of  an 
'  apostle,  ever  visited  Britain,  cannot  be  determined  ;  yet  the  balance  of  probabil- 
ity rather  inclines  towards  the  affirmative.  The  story  of  Joseph  of  Anmathea, 
might  arise  from  the  arrival  of  some  christian  teacher  from  Graul,  in  the  second 
century,  whose  name  was  Joseph.  As  the  Gauls,  from  Dionysius,  bp.  of  Paris  in 
the  second  century,  made  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  to  be  their  apostle ;  and  the 
Germans  made  Matemus,  Iktcheriui  and  Valerius,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  to  ho  preachers  of  the  jSr^  century,  and  attendants  on  St.  Peter; 
so  the  British  monks,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  a  certain  Joseph,  from  Gaul,  in  the 
second  century,  to  be  Joseph  of  Arimathea. — ^As  to  Lueius,\  agree  with  the  best 
British  writers,  in  supposing  him  to  be  the  restorer  and  second  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish churches,  and  not  their  original  founder.  That  he  was  a  king,  is  not  prob- 
able ;  because  Britain  was  then  a  Roman  province.  He  might  be  a  nobleman, 
and  governor  of  a  district.  His  name  is  Roman.  His  application,  I  can  never 
believe  was  made  to  the  bp.  of  Rome.  It  is  much  more  probable,  he  sent  to 
Gaul  for  christian  teachers.  The  independence  of  the  ancient  British  churches 
on  the  see  of  Rome,  and  their  observing  the  same  rights  with  the  Gallic  churches, 
which  were  planted  by  Asiatics,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  time  of  Easter; 
show  that  they  received  the  Grospel  from  Gaul,  and  not  from  Rome. — See  Mo^ 
sheim,  de  Rob.  Christ.  &c  p.  2J3  &c.     TV.] 
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there  instructed  the  people  with  sudh  success,  that  he  gathered 
churches  of  christians  at  La/om  and  Vienne^  of  which  Pothinus 
himself  was  the  first  bishop.(9) 

(9)  Peter  de  Marcaj  Epistola  de  Evangelli  in  Gallia  initiis ;  publiBhed  among 
his  DiflBertations,  and  also  by  Valesius,  eubioined  to  Eusebii  Histoiia  Eccles.  Jo. 
Launaif  Opiiscula,  in  his  Opp.  tora.  ii. — Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France ,  torn.  i. 
p.  2S3.     Cfair.  Uron,  Singufaritdz   historiques  et  Htterairrs ;  the  whole  fwrik 
Tolume,  Paris,  1740.  6vo.  and  otheni. — [The  most  eminent  French  writers  have 
disputed  about  the  origin  of  their  churches.     Three  different  opinions  have  been 
advanced.  The  firRtis  that  of  Jo.  Launoij  (ubi  supra,)  whom  many  writers  of  emi- 
nence at  this  day  follow.  It  is,  that  if  we  except  the  Asiatic  colonists  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  among  whom  there  were  christian  churches  formed  about  AD.  150  ; 
the  first  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  was  by  missiona- 
ries from  Rome,  about  AD.  250.  This  hjrpothcsis  is  founded  chiefly  on  tue  testimo- 
ny of  three  ancient  writere  ;  viz.  Sulpicius  Sevemsj  Hiatoria  Sacra.  Lib.  ii.  c.  3S. 
where  speaking  of  the  persecution  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  under  Marcus  .^ntoninus^ 
{AD.  177.)  he  says  :  Ac  tunc  primum  inter  Gallias  martyria  visa ;  seriue  trans 
Alpes  Dei  religione  suscept& ;  these  were  the  first  martyrs  amon^  the  Gavls  ;  for 
the  divine  religion  was  not  received  till  lute  beyond  the  Alps.    The  next  testimo- 
ny is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Jlcts  of  Hatuminus^  bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  suf- 
fered under  Decius.    The  author  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.    He  says  :  Raras  tertio  saeculo  in  aliquibiis  Galliae  civita- 
tibus  ecclesias  paucorum   cbristianorum  devotione   consurrexisse  :    scaUering 
churches  of  a  few  ^ristians.  arose  in  some  cities  of  Gaul  in  the  third  century.  See 
T.  Bmnart,  Acta  Martyr,  sincera,  p.  130.    The  third  testimony  is  that  of  GregO' 
ry  of  Tours,  the  father  of  French  histor)-,  (in  the  Historia  Francor.  Lib.  i.  cap. 
27.  and,  de  Gloria  Confessorum,  cap.  30.  cd.   Ruinart,  p.  399.)    He  says :  sub 
Decio  septem  viros  ad  pmedicandum  Rom^i  in  Galliam  missosesse:  under  Decius ^ 
{AD.  248 — ^251.)  seven  missionaries  were  sent  from  Rome  to  preach  in  Gaul.  Now 
tbese  seven  missionaries  are  the  very  persons,  who  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
thither  bv  St.  Paul  and   St.  Peter  ;  viz.    Trophimus  bishop  of  Aries,  Strem/onius 
bishop  OT  Clermont,  JfarCioZ  bishop  of  Limoges,  Paul  bishop  of  Narbonne,  So- 
tumimts  bishop  of  Toulouse,  Gratian  bishop  of  Tours,  and  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Paris.    The  second  opinion  is,  that  of  the  strenuous  advocates  for  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Gallic  churches,  Peter  de  Marca  (ubi  Supra,)  Js'atalis  Alexander 
(Histor.  Eccles.   Saecul.  I.  Diss.  16,17.  vol.  iii.p.  a^jO— 420.  cd.  Paris  1741.  4to.) 
and  others.    They  consider  St.  Paid  and  St.  Peter  as  the  fatheni  of  their  church. 
Paul,  they  suppose,  travelled  over  nearly  all  France,  in  his  supposed  journey  to 
Spain  ;  and  also  sent  St.  Luke  and  Crcscens  into  that  country.     I  or  the  last,  they 
allege  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  "  Crescens  to  Galatia:''  or  rather  to  Gaul,  according  to 
fijpipAanMw  and  others,  who,  for  raXttTjav,  would  read  rccXXiav,      5lf.    Peter ^ 
they  supposej  sent  Trophimus  his  disciple  into  Gaul.     St.  Philip  also,  they  sup- 
pose labored  in  Gaul.    And  the  seven  bishops  above  mentioned!^  they  say,  were 
sent  by  the  apostles  from  Rome. — Ver^  few  at  this  day,  embrace  this  opinion  en- 
tire.  It  rests  principally  on  very  suspicious  testimony,  or  conjectures,  and  on  vul- 
Sx  traditions.    The  third  opimon  takes  a  middle  course,  between  the  first  and 
e  second ;  and  is  that  which  is  maintained  by  Gabr.  lAron,  Diss.  sur.  Tetab- 
liasement  de  la  religion  Chretienne  dans  les  Gauls  }  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Singularity  historiquc,  &c.  Paris,  1740.  8vo.     It  admits  what  Launoij  Sirmondf 
and  TiUemOTU  have  fiilly  proved,  that  Dionysius  ihe  first  bishop  of  Paris,  was  not 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  34.  but  a  man  who  lived  in  the 
third  century.    It  also  gives  up  the  storv  of  St.  Philip ,  and  of  most  of  the  pre- 
tended apostolic  missionaries  to  Gaul.    But  it  maintams  the  pn>b{il)ility  of  Paul's 
travelling  over  Gaul  on  his  way  to  Spain  ;  and  of  his  sending  Luke  and  Crescens 
to  that  country  ;  and  affirms  that  in  the  second  century,  there  were  many  flour- 
ishing churches  in  Gaul,  besides  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne. 

Dr.  Moshe^m,  (De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  208  &c  )  thinks  neither  of  these 
opinions  is  fully  confirmed  in  all  its  parts.  The  second,  he  gives  up  wholly.  The 
third,  he  conceives,  lacks  evidence.  Particularly,  PauTs  journey  to  Spain,  is 
itself  questionable  ;  and  if  admitted,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  pafsed  tlirough 
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^  6.  This  rapid  pitqpagatton  of  chrisdanity,  is  ascribed  by  the 
writers  (^  the  second  century  almost  exclusively  to  the  efficient  will 
of  God,  to  the  energy  of  divine  truth,  and  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  christians.  Yet  human  counsels  and  pious  effprts 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  Much  was  undoubtedly  ef- 
fected by  the  activity  of  pious  men,  who  recommended  and  com- 
municated to  the  people  around  them  the  writings  of  Christ's  am- 
bassadors ;  which  were  already  collected  into  one  volume.  All 
people,  indeed  were  not  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which 
these  divine  books  were  composed  ;  but  this  obstacle  was  early 
removed  by  the  labors  of  translators.  As  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  extensively  used,  many  Latin  translations,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  AugustineJlO)  were  made  at  an  early  period*  Of 
these,  that  which  is  called  the  Italic  Version^^ll)  was  pt0BTTei 
to  all  others.  The  Latin  version  was  followed  by  a  Syriac,  an 
Egyptian,  an  Ethiopic,  and  some  others.  But  the  precise  dates 
of  these  several  translations  cannot  be  ascertained.(12) 

^  7.  Those  who  wrote  apologies  for  the  christians,  and  thus 

Gaol.  For  Si.  Luke*s  mission  to  Gaul,  thero  is  no  evidence  but  the  declaratioD 
of  EpiphamuSy  (Hojres.  LI.  §  11.)  who,  to  say  tlic  least,  is  not  the  best  au- 
thontj  •,  and  besides,  might  possibly  mean  Cisalpijie  Gaid,  lying  between 
Dalmatia  and  Italy.  The  mission  of  Crc5r«iur  to  Gaiil,  mentioned  by  Epiphani- 
M8,  in  the  same  connexion,  depends  entirely  on  tiio  contested  reauing  of 
FaXXiav  for  FoXarfav,  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  and  which  if  admitted,  might  bo  un- 
derstood of  CtMi/piiM  Gaul.  If  there  were  many  flourishing  churches  in  Gaul 
before  Potkiwus  went  there,  (which  |ierhnps  was  the  case,)  this  will  not  prove 
them  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apostles  and  their  companions,  which  is  the 
point  contended  for. — As  to  Hmjlrsl  opinion,  namely,  that  PoUiinus  and  his  com« 
paniou8^r«<  preached  the  Conprl  in  Gaul  ;  it  is  nut  fully  substantiated.  Sztfin- 
ctitf  Severus  only  affirms  that  it  was  la^^  bofi>re  the  Gospel  was  preached  there  ; 
and  not,  that  it  never  was  preached  there  till  tiie  times  of  Pothinus.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Jicts  of  Satununus  only  shews,  that  the  proj^rcss  of  the  Gospel  in 
Gaul  was  so  slow,  tnat  there  were  but  few  cmirches  there  m  the  third  century  ; 
which  might  be  true,  even  if  the  apostles  had  there  erected  one  or  two  churches. 
Thvteslimoay  of  Gregory  TuronensiSf  fully  disproves  the  apostolic  age  of  tJie 
aevon  Gallic  missionaries ;  and  shews  that  the  christians  in  Gaul  were  few  in 
number,  before  the  reign  of  Decius :  but  it  does  not  shew  when  the  Gospel  was 
fint  preached  in  that  country.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Moskeim  thinks  it  probable, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  in  Gaul  before  the  second  century,  and  possibly  by 
hmkey  or  CreseenSj  or  even  by  some  apostle.  But  he  thinks,  Christianity  lor  a 
long  time  made  very  little  progress  in  that  country,  and  that  probably 
the  churches  there  haa  become  almost  extinct,  when  Pothinus  aud  his  compan- 
ions fh>m  Asia,  planted  themselves  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  about  AD.  150.  Near- 
ly the  same  opinion  was  embraced  by  l^lemant,  Menioires  pour  scrvir  &  This- 
toire  de  TEglise,  tome  IV.  p.  1)83.     7V.] 

(10)  .Su^utine,  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  and  cap.  15.  [Qui 
Scripturas  ex  Hebraea  lincua  in  Graecam  verterunt,  numerari  possunt,  Ladni  au- 
tem  mterpretes  nuUo  mode.  Ut  enim  ruiqne,  primis  fidei  tempi iribus,  in  manus 
venit  codex  Gnecus,  etali^uantulum  facultatis  sibi  utriusque  linfus  habere  vide- 
batur,  ausus  est  interpretan. — In  ipsis  autem  interprctationibus^  Ttala  caeteris  pr»- 
feratur :  nam  est  verbonim  tenacior  cum  pnrspiouitatc  sententiae.] 

(11)  See  J.  G.  CarpzoVf  Critica  Sacra  F.  T.  p.  (kiS.  [and  the  Introductions  to 
the  N  Test,  by  MickaeHs,  HomCj  and  others.     TV.] 

(12)  See  Jid.  Basnage^  Histoiro  de  rF.plipc,  Liv.  ix.  cnp.  1.  tome  I.  p.  450. 
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nMt  the  Galunmies  and  slanders  by  which  they  were  unjusdy  as- 
sailedy  removed  some  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  CkrUVs  rdigion, 
and  in  this  way  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
church.  For  very  many  were  prevented  from  embracing  Chris- 
tianity solely  by  diose  detestable  calumnies  with  which  ungodly 
men  aspersed  it.(13^  Another  support  to  the  christian  cause,  was 
furnished  by  the  writers  against  the  heretics.  For  the  docti'ines  of 
these  sects  were  so  absurd,  or  so  abominable,  and  the  morals  of 
some  of  them  so  disgraceful  and  impious,  as  to  induce  many  to 
stand  aloof  from  Christianity.  But  when  they  learned  from  the 
books  against  the  heretics,  that  the  true  followers  of  Christ  held 
these  perverse  men  in  abhorrence,  their  feelings  towards  ^em 
were  changed. 

*  ^  8.  It  IS  easier  to  conceive,  than  to  express,  how  much  the 
miraetdous  powers  and  the  extraordinary  divine  gifts y  which  the 
christians  exercised  on  various  occasions,  contributed  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  church.  The  gift  of  foreign  tongues  appears  to 
have  gradually  ceased,  as  soon  as  many  nations  became  enlighten- 
ed widi  the  truth,  and  numerous  churches  of  christians  were  every 
where  established ;  for  it  became  less  necessary  than  it  was  at  first/ 
But  the  other  gifts,  with  which  God  favored  die  rising  church  of 
Christy  were,  as  we  learn  from  numerous  testimonies  of  the  an- 
cients, still  conferred  on  particular  persons  here  and  there.  (14) 

(13)  1^''  Nothing  more  injarioiu  can  be  conceived  than  the  terms  of  contempt, 
indigoaliou,  and  reproach,  which  the  heathens  employed  in  expressing  their  ha- 
tred acainst  the  christians^  who  were  called  by  thom  atheists j  oecanse  they  de- 
rided ue  heathen  polyihemn ;  uMi^tdaiis,  because  they  wrought  miracles  ;  «e{^- 
murderers,  because  they  suffered  martyrdom  chearfuUy  for  the  truth  ;  haters  ef 
tJks  Ugkl,  because,  to  avoid  the  fiiry  of  the  persecutions  raised  against  them,  they 
were  forced  at  first,  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  in  the  night ;  with  a  mul- 
titude of  other  ignominious  epithets  employed  against  them  by  Tacitus,  SmeianiuWf 
Cdsusj  A/t.  Sm  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  Book  I.  ch.  ii. 
p.  5.'*    Mad,^ 

(14)  Collections  of  these  testimonies  have  been  made,  bj  Toh.  Pfkimer,  de  do- 
nis  miraculosis ;  and  by  W.  Spemeer,  Notes  on  Origrn  against  Celsus,  p.  5, 6.  but 
the  most  copious  is  bj  MammaehiMSf  Origines  et  Antiquitatea  Christianse,  torn.  i. 
p.  363  &c.  [The  principal  testimoniea  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  are 
Juada  MarhfTf  Apol.  ii.  e.  6.  Dial.  cum.  Tryph.  c.  39  and  S8.  Irenams  L.  ii.  e. 
31.  and  L.  v.  o.  6.  and  in  Euseb.  H.  £.  L.  v.  c.  7.  TlertulL  Apolog.  c.  23,  27,  39, 
37.  ad  Scap.  c.  3.  Origmi  contra  Cels.  L.  i.  p.  7.  and  L.  vii.  p.  334.  ed.  Spencer. 
DUm^s,  Meat,  in  £u9d>.  H.  £.  Lib.  yi.  c.  40.  mnmaias  Ftfix,  Octay.  p.  361.  ed. 
Paris -1605.  C^prioit,  de  Idol,  yanit.  p.  14.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  191,  ed.  Brem. — 
That  what  are  called  ibe  nttracufoatf  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  liberally  con- 
ierred,  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  following  centuiy^  especially  on  those 
engB|^  in  propagating  the  Gospel;  all  who  are  called  chnstians,  believe,  on  the 
niianimous  and  oonco^hmt  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers.  Nor  do  we,  in  ray 
opinion,  heteby  incur  any  just  chaige  of  departing  from  sound  reason.  For,  as 
these  witnosoeo  are  all  grave  men,  lair  and  honest,  some  of  them  philosophers, 
men  who  lived  in  difierent  countries,  and  relate  not  what  they  heard,  bnt  what 
they  sawy  call  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  their  declarations,  (see  Origm  contra 
Cetenm,  L.  i.  p.  35.  ed.  Spencer,)  and  do  not  claim  for  themselves,  but  attribute 
to  others,  these  rairaculoua  powers ;  what  reason  can  there  be,  for  refusing  to  be- 
lieve them  P  Yet  a  few  yean  since,  there  appeared  among  the  Brittons,  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  genius  and  learning,  Conyers  MUdlct&n,  who  published  a  considera- 
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^  9.  I  wish  we  were  fully  authorized  to  place  among  the  mira- 
clesy  what  many  ancient  writers  have  recorded,  concerning  a  cer- 

ble  volume^  accusing  the  whole  christian  world  of  credulity,  in  this  matter,  and 
lK)ldly  pronouncing  all  that  was  said  or  written   by  the  numerous  ancients,  con- 
cerning those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spint,  to  be  false.     See  A  free  In- 
quiry  into  the  miraculous  poioera  &c.  London,  1749,   4to.     The  history  of  this 
famous  book,  and  of  the  sharp  contests  it  produced  in  England,  may  be  learned 
from  the  British,  French,  and  German  Literary  Journals y  and  from  the  German 
translation  and  refutation  of  the  work,  which    has  been  recently  published.     I 
shall  here  ofier  only  a  few  observations  on  tiiis,  in  many  respects  most  important 
subject.     Tiie  apostolic  age,  the  learned  Middleton  himself  acknowledges,  to  have 
been  fruitful  in  miracles  and  extraordinary  gif\s.     But  he  denies  their  continu- 
ance afler  the  decease  of  the  apostles  ;  ana  concludes  that  whatever  accounts  ex- 
ist of  miracles  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  are  the  invention  of  craily  im- 
postors, or  the  dreams  of  weak  and  deluded  men.     And  he  attributes  creat  im- 
portance to  this  opinion  ;  because  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  Romish  saints, 
rest  on  the  same  supports  and  arguments,  as  these  miracles  of  the  early  ages ;  so 
that  the  former  can  never  be  disproved,  if  the  latter  be  admitted.    This  looks 
honest,  and  worthy  of  a  sound  christian  man  ;  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  does  not  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  miracles  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  in  the  second  and  2Atr<i  centuries,  but  is  sufficiently  proved,  if  it  can  be 
made  evident  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  power  to  suspend  tlie  laws  of  na- 
ture.    But  the  discerning  reader  of  the  book  will  perceive,  that  the  author  has 
assailed  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by  nis  attack  on  those  of  subse- 
quent date ;  and  that  he  intended  to  weaken  oar  confidence  in  all  events,  which 
exceed  the  powers  of  nature.     For,  the  objections  he  raises  against  the  miracles 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  applied  to 
those  of  the  first. — The  substance  of  his  eloquent  and  learned  argumentation,  is 
this.     All  the  writers  of  the  three  first  centuries,  whose  works  are  extant,  were 
ignorant  of  criticism,  and  not  sufficiently  guarded  and  cautious,  but  sometimes 
too  credulous.     Therefore  all  that  they  state,  concerning  the  miracles  of  their 
own  times,  and  even  of  miracles  which  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  &ble.    As  if  it  were  a  conceded  point,  that  no  man,  unless  he  is 
a  good  critic,  can  distinguish  a  true  miracle  from  a  false  one ;  and,  that  he  must 
always  mistake  and  err,  who  sometimes  yields  his  assent  sooner  than  he  ought. 
If  this  groat  man  had  only  said,  that  some  of  the  supernatural  events  which  are 
reported  to  have  happened  in  the  early  ages,  are  very  questionable,  the  position 
might  be  admitted :  but  to  aim,  by  one  sucn  general  argument,  which  is  liable  to 
innumerable  exceptions,  and  destitute  of  a  necessary  and  evident  conclusiveness, 
to  overthrow  the  united  testimony  of  so  many  pious  men,  and  men  sufficiently 
cautious  in  other  thincs ;  indicates,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  a  mind  of  hiffu 
daring,  and  covertly  plotting  against  religion  itself.     It  is  fortunate  that  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  a  litue  before  his  death,  (for  he  died  the  last  year  [AD.  17^.]) 
appears  to  have  learned,  flrom  the  arguments  of  his  opposers,  the  weakness  of  his 
opinions.    For  in  his  last  reply,  published  afler  his  death,  namely,  A  Vtndieation 
of  the  free  Inquiry  &c.  Lond.  iTol.  4to.  though  he  is  here  more  contentious  and 
contumelious  than  was  proper,  he  plainly  acknowledges  himself  vanquished,  and 
surrenders  the  palm  to  his  antagonists.     For  he  says,  he  did  not  mean  to  affirm, 
that  no  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  ancient  christian  church,  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles;  on  tlie  contrary, he  concedes,  he  says,  that  God  did  confirm  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  occasion  required,  by  repeated  manifestations  of  his  infi- 
nite power:  all  that  he  aimed  to  show,  was,  that  the  power  of  working  miraelef 
constantly  and  perpetually  was  not  exercised  in  the  cnurch,  after  the  apostolic 
age ;  and  therefore,  that  credit  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  statements  of  those  an- 
cient defenders  of  Christianity,  who  arrogate  such  a  perpetual  power :  that  is,  if 
I  can  understand  him, — among  the  doctors  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
there  was  not  one  that  could   work  miracles,  tohenever  he  pleased.    But  this  is 
wholly  changing  the  question.     The  learned  author  might  have  spared  himself 
the  laoor  of  writing  and  defending  his  book,  if  this  was  all  he  intended  when  he 
commenced  writing.    For,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  came  into  the  head  of  any 
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tain  legion  of  christian  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Mareut  Anioninuij 
in  his  war  against  the  Marcomanni  [AD.  174.1  which  by  its  sup* 
plications  procured  a  shower  of  rain,  when  the  Roman  troops 
were  ready  to  perish  with  thirst.  But  the  reality  of  this  miracle  is 
a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  learned  :  and  those  who  think 
that  the  christian  soldiers  misjudged,  in  regarding  that  sudden  and 
unexpected  shower  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  saved,  as  a 
miraculous,  divine  interposition,  are  supported,  not  only  by  very 
respectable  authorities,  but  by  arguments  of  no  little  weight.(15) 

^10.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Roman  army,  when  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits,  was  relieved  by  a  sudden  shower :  and  that  this 
shower  was  regarded,  both  by  the  pagans  and  the  christians,  as 
extraordinary  and  miraculous ;  the  latter  ascribed  the  unexpected 
&vor  to  Chrisfs  being  moved  by  the  prayers  of  his  friends; 
while  the  former  attributed  it  to  Jupiter,  or  Mercury,  or  to  the 
power  of  magic.  It  is  eoually  certain,  I  think,  that  many  christians 
were  thea  serving  in  the  Roman  army.  And  who  can  doubt  that 
these,  on  such  an  occasion,  implored  the  compassion  of  their  God 
and  Savior  ?  Further,  as  the  christians  of  those  times  looked  upon 
all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles,  and  ascribed  every  unusual 
and  peculiar  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Romans  to  the  prayers  of 
christians,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror and  his  army,  should  be  placed  among  the  miracles  which 
Grod  wrought  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  christians.  But,  as  all 
wise  men  are  now  agreed,  that  no  event  is  to  be  accounted  a  mira- 
cle, if  it  can  be  adequately  accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  or 
in  the  common  and  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence ;  and  as 

christian,  to  maintain  that  there  were  men  among  the  christians  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries,  to  whom  God  gave  power  to  work  miracles,  as  often 
as  they  pleased,  and  of  what  kind  they  pleased,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
Bella  geri  placuit,  nulla  habitura  triumphos. — Moskeinif  de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p. 
221  &c. — Very  candid  remarks  on  this  subject  j may  also  be  found  in  Schroeckhf 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  380  &c.  and  in  JortifCs  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol. 
i.  passim.     TV.] 

(15)  The  arguments  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question,  may  be  seen  in  Herm. 
Witshts,  Diss,  de  Legione  iulminatrice,  subjoined  to  his  Aegyptiaca ;  he  defends 
the  reality  of  the  miracle:  and  Dan,  Laroque,  Diss,  de  Legione  fulminat.  sub- 
joined to  the  Adversaria  Sacra,  of  his  father  Matth.  Larogue ;  who  opposes  the 
idea  of  a  miracle  : — but  best  of  all  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  miracle  of 
the  thundering  legion,  between  Peter  King  [rather  the  Rev.  Richard  Kingy  of 
Topsham ;  TV.]  and  WdUtr  Moyle  ;  which  I  have  translated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lished, with  notes,  in  my  Syutagma  Dissertation um  ad  disciplinas  sanctiores  per- 
tinentium.  See  also  P.  E.  Jabhnski,  Spicilegium  de  legione  fuliAinatrice ;  in  the 
Hiflcellan.  Lipsiens.  tom.  viii.  p.  417.  where  in  particular,  the  reasons  are  inves- 
tigated, which  led  the  christians  improperly  to  class  this  rain  among  the  mira- 
cles.— [See  also  Moshehn  de  Reb.  Christ.  Ac.  p  249  &c. — The  most  important 
among  the  ancient  accounts  of  this  matter  are,  on  the  side  of  the  pagans,  Dion 
Casshuy  Historia  Romana,  Lib.  Ixxi.  c.  8.  Julius  CapitoUnus,  Life  of  JMarcus 
Antonin.  cap  24.  Aelius  Lamprid,  Life  of  Helio^balua.  cap.  0.  Claudian,  Con- 
mlnt.  vi.  Honorii  v. — and  on  tne  side  of  the  christians,  TertuUian,  Apologel.  cap. 
5.  ad  Scapulam  cap.  4.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  v.  cap.  5.  and  Chrouicon,  p.  82. 
215.  XipkUinus,  on  Dion  Cassius,  Lib.  Ixxi.  cap.  9, 10.     Tr.] 
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this  rain  may  be  easily  thus  accounted  for;  it  is  obvious,  what 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed  respecting  it. 

§  11.  The  Jetr*,  first  under  Trajan  [AD.  116]  and  afterwards 
under  •Adrian  [AD.  132]  led  on  by  Bar  ChochebcUjVfho  pretend- 
ed to  be  die  Messiah,  made  insurrection  against  the  Romans ;  and 
again  suffered  the  greatest  calamities.  A  vast  number  of  them 
were  put  to  death;  and  a  new  city,  called  Aelia  Capitolina^  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  which,  not  an  mdividual  of  the 
miserable  race  was  allowed  to  enter.(16)  This  overthrow  of  the 
Jews  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  the  external  tranquillity  of  the 
christian  community.  For  that  turbulent  nation  had  previously 
been  every  where  the  accusers  of  the  christians  before  the  Roman 
judges;  and  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  regions,  they  had 
themselves  inflicted  great  injuries  upon  them,  because  they  refiised 
to  aid  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  Romans.(17)  But  this  new 
calamity  rendered  it  not  so  easy  for  the  Jews,  as  formerly,  to  do 
either  of  diese  things. 

^  12.  The  philosophers  and  learned  men,  who  came  over  to 
the  christians  m  this  century,  were  no  inconsiderable  protection 
and  ornament  to  this  holy  religion,  by  their  discussions,  their  wri-* 
tings,  and  their  talents.  But  if  any  are  disposed  to  question, 
whether  the  christian  cause  received  more  benefit,  than  injury, 
firom  these  men ;  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  decide  the  point. 
For,  the  noble  simplicity  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  christian 
reHgion,  were  lost,  or  at  least  impaired,  when  these  philosophers 
presumed  to  associate  their  dogmas  with  it,  and  to  bnng  faith  and 
pie^  under  the  dominion  of  human  reason. 

(16)  Jnsdn  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  4t>.  278.  [Dion  Ousivs,  Hist.  Rom. 
L.  09.  cap.  12—14.     TV.] 

(17)  [Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  1.  p.  72.     Sehl.] 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  ADTER8E  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1,2.  The  persecntion  of  Trnjan.— §  3.  That  of  Adrian.— §  4.  That  of  Antoniaus 
Piua.^ — §  5.  That  of  Antoninus  PhiloBophus.— §  6.  Its  calamitips.— §  7.  The 
reigns  of  Commodus  and  Severus. — §  8.  ualumnies  against  christians. 

^  1.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  no  laws  iv 
force  against  the  christians ;  for  those  of  A*ero  had  been  repealed 
hy  the  senate,  and  those  of  Domitian  by  his  successor  Nerva. 
But  it  had  become  a  common  custom  to  persecute  the  christians; 
and  eyen  to  put  them  to  death,  as  often  as  the  pagan  priests,  oi 
the  populace  under  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  demanded  theu 
destruction.  Hence,  under  the  reien  of  Trajan^  otherwise  a 
good  prince,  popular  tumults  were  frequently  raised  in  the  cities 
against  the  christians,  which  were  fatal  to  many  of  them.(l)  When 
therefore  such  tumults  were  made  in  Bithynia,  under  the  proprae- 
tor Pliny  the  younger,  he  thought  proper  to  apply  to  die  empe- 
ror for  instructions  how  to  treat  the  christians.  The  emperor  wrote 
back  that  the  christians  were  not  to  he  sought  after j  but  if  they 
were  regularly  accused  and  convicted^  and  yet  refused  to  return 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  as  be- 
ing bad  citizens.  (2) 

§  ^.  This  edict  of  Trajan  being  registered  among  the  public 
laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  set  bounds  indeed  to  the  fury  of  the 
enemies  of  the  christians,  but  still  it  caused  the  destruction  of  ma- 
ny of  them,  eyen  under  the  best  of  the  emperors.  For  wheney- 
er  any  one  had  courage  to  assume  the  odious  office  of  an  accuser, 
and  the  accused  did  not  deny  the  charge  [of  being  a  christian,] 
he  might  be  delivered  over  to  the  executioner,  unless  he  aposta- 
tised from  Christianity.  Thus  by  Trajan^s  law,  perseverance  in 
the  christian  religion  was  a  capital  offence.  Under  this  law,  Sim- 
eon the  son  of  Cleophas  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  venerable  old 
man,  being  accused  by  the  Jews,  suffered  crucifixion.  (3)  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  law,  Trajan  himself  ordered  the  great  ^gna^ 
tiusj  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts.^4)  For 
the  kind  of  death  was  left  by  die  law  to  the  pleasure  of  me  judge. 

(1)  Eusebius,  Historia  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  33. 

(2)  Pliny y  Cpistul.  Lib.  x.  Epist.  1)7,  96.  which  epistles,  many  learned  men 
have  illustrated  by  their  comments ;  and  especially  Vossiusy  Boenmsr,  Baldwm 
and  Heumann.     [^ee  Milner's  Hist,  of  the  chh.  of  Christ,  Century  IL  ch.  i.  TV.] 

(3)  Ettsebiusy  liist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  32. 

(4)  See  the  Jlcta  martyrii  IgmUiani  ;  published  by  Ruinart,  and  in  the  Patrei 
Apostolici,  and  elsewhere.  fS^e  above,  p.  92,  note  (31.)  and  MUntr*s  Hiut.  of 
the  Chh.  Cent.  II.  rh.  i  p.  138.     TV] 
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^  3.  Yet  this  law  of  Trajan  was  a  great  restraint  to  the  pf  iests, 
who  wished  to  oppress  tlie  christians  ;  because  few  persons  were 
willing  to  assume  the  dangerous  office  of  accusers.  Under  the 
reign  of  wirfnan,  therefore,  who  succeeded  Trajan  AD.  117,  tliey 
evaded  it  by  aii  artifice.  For  they  excited  the  populace,  at  the 
seasons  oi  the  public  shews  and  games,  to  demand  with  united 
voice  of  the  presidents  and  magistrates,  the  destruction  of  the 
christians  ;  and  these  public  clamors  could  not  be  disregarded 
without  danger  of  an  insurrection. (5)  But  Serenus  Granianut 
the  proconsul  of  Asia,  made  representation  to  the  emperor,  that  it 
was  inhuman  and  unjust  to  immolate  men  convicted  of  no  crime, 
at  the  pleasure  of  a  furious  mob.  Adrian  therefore  addressed  an 
edict  to  the  presidents  of  the  provinces,  forbidding  tlie  christians 
to  be  put  to  death,  unless  accused  in  due  form,  and  convicted  of 
offence  against  the  laws  ;  i.  e.  as  I  apprehend,  he  reinstated  the 
law  of  Trajan,{l^)  Perhaps  also  the  Apologies  for  the  christians, 
'  presented  by  Quadratus  and  AristideSj  had  an  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  emperor. (7) — ^In  this  reign,  Bar  Chochebas  a  pre- 
tended king  of  the  Jews,  before  he  was  vanquished  by  Adrian, 
conmiitted  great  outrages  on  the  christians,  because  they  would 
not  join  his  standard.(8) 

^  4.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  P»t»,  the  enemies  of  the 
christians  assailed  them  in  a  new  manner  ;  for,  as  the  christians 
by  the  laws  of  Adrian  were  to  be  convicted  of  some  crimen  and 
some  of  the  presidents  would  not  admit  their  religion  to  be  a 
crime,  they  were  accused  of  impiety  or  atheism.  This  calumny 
was  met  by  Justin  Martyr^  in  an  Apology  presented  to  th£  em- 

(5)  [It  was  an  ancient  custom  or  law  of  the  Romans,  of  which  many  exam- 
plea  occur  in  their  history^  that  the  people  when  assembled  at  the  public  games, 
whether  at  Rome  or  in  tlie  provinces,  might  demand  what  they  pleased  of  the 
emperor  or  magistrates  ;  which  denunds  could  not  be  rejected.  This  right  in- 
deed, properly  belonged  only  to  Roman  citizens,  but  it  was  gradually  assumed 
«nd  exercised  by  others,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Hence,  wlieu  assembled 
at  the  public  games,  the  populace'couid  demand  the  dcslruction  of  all  christians, 
or  of  any  individuals  of  tliem  whom  they  pieaacd  ;  and  tlie  magi^strates  dared  not 
utterly  refuse  these  demands. — Moreover,  the  abominable  lives  and  doctrines  of 
certain  heretics  of  this  age,  brought  odium  on  the  whole  christian  communitv  ; 
aa  we  are  expressly  taught  by  Eusebiusy  Hist.  Ecelcs.  L.  iv.  cap.  7. — See  Mosltcim 
de  Rebus  Christ.  &c.  p.  236.     TV.] 

(6)  See  EuseUuSf  U'lHt.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  9.  and   Fr.  Baldwin^  ad  Edicla  Prioci- 
iram  in  Christianos,  p.  73  &c.     [This  edict  is  also  civen  by  JuMin  Martyr,  Apo- 
10|r.  I.  §  68,  69.     It  was  addressed,  not  only  to  Mtnutitts  'Fmuianu^  the   succes-* 
aor  of  Serenusy  but  to  the  other  governors  or  provinces  :  as  we  learn  from  Eusdi 
H.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  26.     Schi.'] 

(7)  [These  Apologies  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  3.  and 
Jerome,  Epist.  ad.  Magnum,  Onp.  torn.  iv.  p.  606.  ed.  Benedict,  and  dc  Viris  II- 
kMtr.  c.  19,  aO.— From  this  indulgence  of  the  emperor  towards  the  christians,  arose 
the  suspicion  that  he  himself  inclined  to  their  religion.  Lampridius  VitaAlcx- 
andri  seven,  cap.  43.     Schl.'\  ' 

^(^) /;^n  Martyr,  Apoli.g.  ii.  p.  72.  ed  Colon.  [Jertrmr,  do  Viris  fllustr.  cap. 
81.     Sehl.]  •  '^ 
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peror.  And  the  emperor  afterwards  decreed,  that  the  christians 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  law  of  Adrian.(9)  A  litde  af- 
ter, Asia  Minor  was  visited  with  earthquakes ;  and  the  people  re- 
garding the  christians  as  tlie  cause  of  their  calamities,  rushed  upon 
them  with  every  species  of  violence  and  outrage.  When  inform- 
ed of  this,  the  emperor  addressed  an  edict  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil  ofAsiay  denouncing  capital  punishment  against  accusers  of 
the  christians,  if  they  could  not  convict  them  of  some  cnme.(  10) 

^  5.  Marcus  Jlntoninus  the  philosophery  whom  most  writers 
extol  inunoderately  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  did  not  indeed  re- 
peal this  decree  of  his  father,  and  the  other  laws  of  the  preceding 
emperors ;  but  he  listened  too  much  to  the  enemies  of  the  chris- 
tians, and  especially  to  the  philosophers,  who  accused  them  of 
the  most  horrid  critnes,  and  particularly  of  impiety,  of  feasting  on 
the  flesh  of  murdered  children  (Thyestearum  epularum,)  and  of 
incest  (Oedipodei  incestus.)  Hence  no  emperor,  after  the  reign 
of  JVero,  caused  greater  evils  and  calamities  to  light  on  christians 
than  this  eminently  wise  Marcus  Jlntoninus ;  nor  was  there  any 
emperor,  under  whom  more  Jfyologies  for  the  christians  were 
drawn  up,  of  which  those  by  Justin  Martyr^  Athenagoras  and 
Tatianj  are  still  extant.(  11^ 

^  6.  In  the  first  place,  this  emperor  issued  unjust  edicts  against 
the  christians,  whom  he  regarded  as  vain,  obstmate,  deficient  in 
understanding,  and  strangers  to  virtue  :(12)  yet  the  precise  im- 
port of  these  edicts  is  not  now  known.  In  the  next  place,  he  al- 
lowed the  judges,  when  christians  were  accused  of  the  crimes 
already  specified,  by  servants  and  by  the  vilest  of  persons,  to 
put  their  prisoners  to  torture  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  most  con- 
stant denial  of  the  charges  alleged  agamst  them,  to  inflict  on  them 


(9)  EustAita,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  26.  [where  Mdito  tells  Marcus 
that  his  &ther  (Jhtton,  Pitta)  wrote  to  the   LarisseanB,  the   TheflaaloniBiiB,  th« 
Athenians  and  to  all  the  Greeks,  not  to  molest  the  cliristiaDs.     Schl.^  ^ 

(10)  EuseMuSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  13.  [where  the  edict  is  given  at  length. 
It  may  also  be  seen  in  MUntTj  Hist,  of  the  chn.  Cent.  H.  ch.  2.  vol.  I.  p.  158  &c. 
ed.  Boston,  18^,  where  several  pious  reflections  are  subioined. — It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  edict  was  issued  by  Marcus  Auraius,  or  by  his  fiuher 
Antoninus  Pius.  Valesius  (on  Euseb.  H.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  13.)  decides  for  the  for- 
mer ;  and  Mosheim  (de  Rcb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  240  &«.)  is  as  decisive  for  the  latter. 
Others  have  little  doubt,  that  the  whole  edict  is  a  forgery  of  some  early  christian. 
For  this  opinion  they  urge,  that  its  language  is  not  such  as  the  pann  emperon 
uniformly  use,  bat  is  plainly  that  of  an  eulogist  of  the  christians.  See  A.  Jf$tm- 
der's  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  1.  P.  i.p.  151  £c.     TV.] 

(11)  [Dr.  Moshsim,  de  Rebus  Christ.  6lc.  p.  244.  characterizes  Mareus  AisJUim' 
mus  as  a  well  disposed,  but  superstitious  man  ;  a  great  scholar,  but  an  indifferent 
emperor.  His  persecutions  of  the  christians  arose  from  his  ne^Iifjence  of  busi- 
ness,  his  ignorance  of  the  character  of  christians  and  of  Christianity,  and  ftom 
hiaeasy  credulity  aud  acquiescence  in  the  wiahesof  others.—- Hiachskraoter  is  alto 
given  by  J£hur,  Hist,  or  the  Choroh,  Cent.  II.  ch.  4.  and  very  elaborately,  by 
A*  Meander  J  Kirchengesch.  vol.  I.  P.  I.  p.  154  dbc.     Tr.] 

(12)  See  MelitOf  m  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  26. 
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capital  punishments.  For,  as  the  laws  would  not  allow  the  chris- 
tians to  be  executed  without  a  crime,  the  judges  who  wished  to 
condemn  them,  had  to  resort  to  some  method  of  making  them  ap- 
pear to  be  guilty.  Hence  under  this  emperor,  not  only  were 
several  very  excellent  men  most  unjustly  put  to  death,  (among 
whom  were  Polycarp^  the  pious  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Jmtin^  sumamed  MartyrMX'^)  but  also  seve- 
ral christian  churches  and  especially  those  of  LycHis  and  Vienne  in 
France,  AD.  177,  were  by  his  order  nearly  destroyed  and  ob- 
literated, by  various  species  of  executions. (14) 

§  7.  Under  the  reign  of  Commodus^  his  son,  [AD,  180—193,] 
if  we  except  a  few  instances  of  suffering  for  the  renunciation  of 
paganism,  no  great  calamity  befel  the  christians. (15)  But  when 
Severui  was  placed  on  the  throne  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
much  christian  blood  was  shed  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  other  pro- 
vinces. This  is  certain,  from  the  testimonies  of  Ter^tt/Ztan,(16) 
Clemens  Alexandr%ntUj(l7)  and  others ;  and  those  must  mis- 
take the  fact  who  say,  that  the  christians  enjoyed  peace  under 
Severuif  up  to  the  time  when  he  enacted  laws  that  exposed  them 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century.  For,  as  the  laws  of  the  [former!  emperors  were 
not  abrogated^  and  among  these,  the  edicts  of  Trcff'an  and  Afar- 
cuf  Antoninus  were  very  unjust ;  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dents to  persecute  the  christians  with  impunity  whenever  they 
pleased^  These  calamities  of  the  christians,  near  the  end  of  thui 
century,  were  what  induced  Ter^iij/«an  to  compose  his  Apologe^ 
iicum^  and  some  other  works.  (18) 

^  8.  It  will  appear  less  unaccountable,  that  so  holy  a  people  as 
the  christians,  should  suffer  so  much  persecution,  if  it  be  consid- 
ered, that  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  superstition  continually  as- 

(15)  The  Aetu  Martyrii  of  both  Polycarp  and  Justin  Martyr  are  pablished  by 
Ruiwirtf  in  his  Acta  martyr,  sincera.  [The  former  also,  in  the  Patrts  Aposui. 
The  lift  and  martyrdom  ot  Polycarp  ^  are  the  subject  of  the  5th  chapter  of  MUner's 
Hist,  of  the  ehh.  Centary  II.  vol.  i.  p.  176  Sui.  ed.  Boston,  lS22f  as  those  of  Jus- 
tm  MartuTf  are  of  ch.  iii.  of  the  same,  p.  161  &c.     TV.] 

(14)  vee  the  Letter  of  the  christians  at  Lyons  si ving  account  of  this  persecn- 
tion,  ID  UttM^Mtf,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  v.  cap.  2.  [also  in  Foz,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
and  in  MUn&r*t  Hist,  of  the  chh.  Cent.  II.  ch.  6.  vol.  i.  p.  185  &c.  ed.  Boston, 
188S.     TV.] 

n&\  EusAiuSy  Hist.  Eocles.  Lib.  v.  cap.  24.  and  16,  18,  19. 

(16)  TertuOian,  ad  Soapulam,  cap.  4.  and  Apologet.  cap.  5.  which  shew  that 
&oerttf  himself  was,  at  first,  favoranie  to  the  christians.  But  the  same  Apolo- 
get cap.  95,  49,  7,  12,  90,  37.  shews  that  christians  suiTered  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  laws.     5eA2.] 

(17)  [domoM  Mex.  Stromat.  L.  ii.  p.  494.  Sctd. — See  also  the  account  of  the 
martyrs  of  Soillita  in  Africa,  A.  D.  liOO,  in  RianarfB  Acta  Martyr.  Baranius 
Ann.  A.  D.HOO,  and  MUner,  Hist,  of  the  chh.  vol.  I.  p.  236. 

(15)  I  have  expressljr  treated  of  this  subject  in  my  diss,  de  vera  aetate  Apolo- 

Setici  Tertulliani  et  initio  persecutionis  Severi ;  which  is  the  first  essay  in  my 
yntagma  Diss,  ad  hist,  eccles.  pertinent. 
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sailed  them  with  their  railines,  clumnies,  and  libels.  Their  re- 
proaches and  calumnies,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  are 
recounted  by  the  writers  of  the  Apologies.  The  christians  were 
attacked,  in  a  book  written  expressly  against  them,  by  Cdsusj 
the  philosopher ;  whom  Origen^  in  his  confutation  of  him,  repre- 
sents as  an  Epicurean,  but  whom  we,  for  substantial  reasons,  be- 
lieve to  have  been  a  Platonist  of  the  sect  of  Ammon%us,{\^) 
This  miserable  sophist  deals  in  slander ;  as  Origen^s  answer  to 
him  shows.  And  he  does  not  ao  much  attack  the  christians,  as 
play  off  his  wit ;  which  is  not  distinguished  for  elegance  and  re- 
finmnent.  FrontOj  the  rhetorician,  also  made  some  attempts 
against  the  christians ;  but  these  have  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  bare  mention  of  them  by  Jmnuiiv>s  Felix,(20)  To 
these  may  be  added  Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  who,  though 
he  seems  to  have  written  nothing  against  the  christians,  yet  was 
very  eager  to  do  them  harm ;  and  in  particular  did  not  cease  to 
persecute  Justin  Martyr j  till  he  compassed  his  death. (21) 

ni9)  [See  Moshdnis  preface  to  the  German  tranHlatiun  of  Origon's  work.  TV. 
**  The  learned  Dr.  Laraner  does  not  think  it  possible',  that  Ce  sus  could  have  been 
of  the  sect  of^mnumius;  since  the  former  lived  and  wrote  in  the  second  century, 
whereas  the  latter  did  not  flourish  before  the  third.  And  indeed,  we  have  from 
Onsen  himself,  that  he  knew  of  two  only  of  the  name  of  Celsus,  one  who  lived 
in  £e  time  of  .Yero,  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  afterwards.  The 
latter  was  the  philosopher,  who  wrote  aj^ainst  Christianity."     Mael.'] 

(20^  MiuMitius  FeliXj  Octavius,  p.  266,  ed  Hernld. — [Minucius  mentions  this 
calumniator  in  two  passages,  namely,  chap.  10,  p.  i)9,  and  chap.  31 ,  p  '322 ;  in  the 
former  of  which,  he  calls  him  Cirtensis  noster  ;  implying,  that  he  was  of  Cirta^ 
in  Africa :  in  the  latter  passage,  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  orator,  indicating  what 
profession  he  followed.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  the  learned,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  this  Pronto  was  Cwmelxus  Fronte,  the  rhetorician,  who  instructed 
MmreuaAnUmimts  in  eloquence,  (and  whose  works  were,first  published  A.  D  .ltil6, 
bvAug,  Jlfastt^,  Frankf.  on  Mayn,  in  2  parts.)  So  lunff  as  the  christian  commu^ 
mty  was  made  up  of  unlearned  persons,  the  philosophers  despised  them.  But 
when,  in  the  second  century,  some  eminent  philosophers  became  christians,  as 
JuMtm,  jStheaagaraSf  PmUatnu8,  and  others,  who  retained  the  name,  garb,  and 
mode  of  living  of  philosophers,  and  who  became  teachers  of  youth,  and  while 
they  g&ve  a  philosophical  aspect  to  Christianity,  exposed  the  vanity  of  the  pagan 
philosophy,  and  the  shameless  lives  of  those  addicted  to  it ;  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers perceiving  their  reputations  and  their  interests  to  be  at  stake,  now  ioined 
the  populace  and  the  priests  in  persecuting  the  christians  in  general ;  and  they 
especiallv  assailed  the  christian  philosophers,  with  their  calumnies  and  accusa- 
tions. I'heir  chief  motive  was,  not  tlie  love  of  truth,  but  their  own  reputation, 
influence,  glory,  worldly  interest  and  advantage  ;  just  the  same  causes  as  had 
before  moved  the  pagan  priests.  This  war  of  the  philosophers  commenced  in  the 
rngn  ofMarau  AfUoninvs,  who  was  himself  addicted  to  philosophy.  And  it  is 
easy  to  see,  what  induced  him  to  listen  to  his  brother  philosopbers,  and  at  their 
instigation,  to  allow  the  christians  to  be  per&ucuted  See  Mosheinif  de  Reb.  Christ. 
Ac.  p.  356,  ace.    Tr.] 

^1)  Juitin  Martyr f  Apologia  II.  p.  21  ed.  Oxon.  Tatian,  Orat.  contra 
Graecos,  p.  72  ed.  Wocthii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF    LEARNING  AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

§  1.  State  of  learning  in  ^neral. — §  2,  3.  Learned  men. — §  4.  Rise  of  die  new 
Platonics. — §  5.  Eclectics  at  Alexandria  — §  6.  Approved  by  the  christiuis. — 
§  7.  Ammonius  Saccas. — §  8.  His  fundamental  principles. — §  9.  His  principal 
doctrines. — §  10.  His  austere  system  of  moral  aisciphne. — §  11.  His  opinions 
concerning  God  oud  Christ. — $  12.  Ill  effects  of  this  philosophy  on  Christiani- 
ty.— §  13.  The  state  of  learning  among  christians. 

§  1.  Literature,  although  it  seemed  in  some  measure  to  recover 
its  former  dignity  and  lustre,  during  the  reign  of  Trajany(^1 )  could 
not  long  retain  its  influence  under  the  subsequent  emperors,  who 
were  indisposed  to  patronize  it.  The  most  learned  among  these 
Roman  sovereigns,  Marcus  Antoninusy  showed  favor  only  to  the 
philosophers,  and  especially  to  the  Stoics ;  the  other  arts  and 
sciences,  he,  like  the  Stoics^  held  in  contempt.  (2)  Hence  the 
literary  productions  of  this  age,  among  the  Romans,  are  far  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  preceding  century,  in  elegance,  brilliance,  and 
good  taste. 

§  2.  Yet  there  were  men  of  excellent  genius,  among  both 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  wrote  well  on  almost  every  branch  of 
learning  then  cultivated.  Among  the  Greeks,  Plutarch  was  par- 
ticularly eminent.  He  was  a  man  of  various,  but  ill-digested 
learning  ;  and  besides  was  tainted  with  the  principles  of  the  acade- 
mics. Rhetoricians,  sophists,  and  grammarians  had  schools  in 
all  the  more  considerable  towns  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  in  which 
they  pretended  to  train  up  youth  for  public  life,  by  various  exer- 
cises and  declamations.  But  those  educated  in  these  schools, 
were  vab,  loquacious,  and  formed  for  display ;  rather  than  truly 
eloquent,  wise,  and  competent  to  transact  business.  Hence  the 
sober  and  considerate  looked  with  contempt,  on  the  education 
acquired  in  the  schools  of  these  teachers.  There  were  two  pub- 
lic academies,  one  at  Rome,  founded  by  Adrian^  in  which  aU  the 
sciences  were  taught,  but  especially  jurisprudence  ;  the  other  at 
BerytuSf  in  Phenicia,  in  which  jurists  were  principally  educa- 
ted.(3) 

(1)  Pliny t  Epistles,  lib.  iii.  £p.  18,  p.  134, 135,  ed.  Cortii  et  Longolii. 

(2)  M.  AntoninuSj  Meditations,  or,  ad  se  ipsum,  Lib.  I.  §7,  p.  3,4.  §17,  p.  17. 
ed  Lips. 

(3)  M.  ^nltminus,  Meditations,  or,  ad  se  ipsum.  Lib.  I.  §7,  10,  17.  p.  4,  7,  16. 
•d.  Lips. 
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^  3.  Many  philosophers,  of  all  the  different  sects,  flourished  at 
this  time  :  but  to  enumerate  tliem,  belongs  rather  to  other  works 
than  to  this.  (4)  The  Stoic  sect  had  the  honor  of  embracing  two 
great  men,  Jnarctis  Antoninus^  the  emperor,  and  Epictetus.l^) 
But  each  of  these  men  had  more  admirers,  than  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers :  nor  were  the  Stoics,  according  to  history,  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  this  age.  There  were  larger  numbers  in  the 
schools  of  the  Platonists ;  among  other  reasons,  because  they 
were  less  austere,  and  their  doctrines  were  more  in  accordance 
with  the  common  notions  respecting  the  gods.  But  no  sect  ap- 
pears to  have  numbered  more  adherents,  than  the  Epicureans ; 
whose  precepts  led  to  an  indulgent,  secure  and  voluptuous  life. (6) 

§  4.  Near  the  close  of  this  century,  a  new  philosophical  sect 
suddenly  started  up,  which  in  a  short  time  prevailed  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  not  only  nearly  swallowed  up  the 
other  sects,  but  likewise  did  immense  injury  to  Christianity. ^7) 
Egypt  was  its  birth  place,  and  particularly  Alexandria,  which 
for  a  long  time  had  been  the  seat  of  literature  and  every  science. 
Its  followers  chose  to  be  called  Platonics.  Yet  they  did  not  fol- 
low Plato  implicitly,  but  collected  from  all  systems  whatever 
seemed  to  coincide  with  their  own  views.  And  the  ground  of 
their  preference  for  the  name  of  Platonics^  was,  tliat  they  con- 
ceived, Plato  had  treated  that  most  important  branch  of  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  God  and  supersensible  things,  more  correctly 
than  any  of  the  others. 

§  5.  That  controversial  spirit  in  philosophy,  which  obliged  ev- 
ery one  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  dogmas  of  his  master,  was  now 
disapproved  by  the  more  wise.  Hence  among  lovers  of  truth  and 
men  of  moderation,  a  new  class  of  philosophers  had  grown  up  in 
Egypt,  who  avoided  altercation  and  a  sectarian  spirit ;  and  who 
professed  simply  to  follow  truth,  gathering  up  whatever  was  ac- 
cordant with  it,  in  all  the  philosophic  schools.  They  assumed 
therefore  the  name  of  Eclectics.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
phflosophers  were  really  the  partizans  of  no  sect,  yet  it  appears 
from  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  they  much  preferred  Plato^ 

(4)  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cam  Tn'pho.  0|>p.  p.  218,  &c.  Many  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  age  are  mentioned  by  M.  JinUmintiSy  Meditat.  or,  ad  se  ipsum,  Lib.  I 

(o)  [Concerning «¥.  Antoninus,  see  Brttcker's  Hist.crit.  Philos.  torn  II.  p.  578, 
and  for  Epictetus flhid,  p.  508  Schl. — Staeudlin,  Gesch.  der  Moral  philos  .p.  265, 
&X1.  treats  o£ M.  AiUoninus  ;  and  ibid.  p.  260,  &«.  of  Epietetus.  7V.J 

(6)  Lueian,  Pseudomantis ;  Opp.  torn.  I.  p  763. 

(7)  [See  Dr.  Mosheim's  Commentat.  de  turbata  per  recentiorcs  Platonicos 
ecclesia,  in  his  syntagma  Diss,  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinent,  vol.  i.  p.  85  &€.  and 
BrTuker's  Hist.  crit.  Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  162  &c.  Schl, — And,  on  the  contrary, 
C.  A.  T.  Keilf  Exercitatt.  xviii.  de  Doctoribus  veteris  eccles.  culp&  corrupto^  pcMr 
Platonicas  scntcntias  thcologi®,  libcrandis,  Lips.  1793 — 1807.  4to.     TV.] 
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and  embraced  most  of  his  dogmas  concerning  God,  the  human 
soul,  and  the  universe. (8) 

'^  6.  This  philosophy  was  adopted  by  such  of  the  learned  at 
Alexandria,  as  wished  to  be  accounted  christians,  and  yet  to  re- 
tain the  name,  the  garb,  and  the  rank  of  philosophers.  In  par- 
ticular, all  those  who  in  this  century  presided  in  tlie  schools  of  the 
christians  at  Alexandria,  AthenagoraSy  Pantaenusy  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinusy  are  said  to  have  approved  of  it. (9)  These  men 
were  persuaded  that  true  philosophy,  the  great  and  most  salutary 
gift  of  God,  lay  in  scattered  fragments  among  all  the  sects  of  phi- 
losophers ;  and  .therefore,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  wise  man, 
and  especially  of  a  christian  teacher,  to  collect  those  fragments 
from  all  quarters,  and  to  use  them  for  the  defence  of  religion  and 
the  confutation  of  impiety.  Yet  this  selection  of  opinions  did  not 
prevent  their  regarding  Plato  as  wiser  than  all  others,  and  as  hav- 
mg  advanced  sentiments  concerning  God,  the  soul,  and  supersen- 
sible things,  more  accordant  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  than 
any  other.  (10) 

§  7.  This  [eclectic]  mode  of  philosophising  received  some 
modification,  when  Ammonius  SaccaSy  at  the  close  of  tlie  century, 
with  great  applause,  opened  a  school  at  Alexandria,  and  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  that  sect  which  is  called  the  JSTew  Platonic.  This 
man  was  born  and  educated  a  christian,  and  perhaps  made  pre- 
tentions to  Christianity  all  his  life.(]  1)     Being  possessed  of  great 

(8)  [Pee  liruckcr's  Hist.  crit.  Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  189  &c.     ScfUA 

(9)  The  titl«  and  dignity  of  pliilo8oplier  so  mnch  delighted  those  good  men, 
that,  when  made  presbyters,  they  would  not  abandon  the  philosopher's  cloak  and 
dress.  See  OrigerCs  letter  to  Eusebius,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  2.  ed.  de  hi  Rue.  {Justin 
Martijr^  Dial.  cum.  Trypho.  initiuni.  For  proof  that  Pantamus  studied  philoso- 
phy, see  Ori^en,  in  EusebiuSy  Hist.  Eccles.X.  vi.  c.  19.  Jeromef  de  Scriptoribus 
lUustr.  cap.  20.  The  profi<!iency  of  Alhenagoraa  in  philosophy,  appears  nrom  his 
Apology^  and  his  Essay  on  the  Resurrection.  That  Clemens  Mez.  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  philosophy,  is  very  evident ;  see  his  Stromata,  passim.— Concerning  the 
Alexandnan  christian  school,  see  Herm,  CkmringiuSy  Antiqaitates  Academical, 
p.  29.  J.  A.  Sckmidty  Diss,  prefixed  to  A.  Hyperii  Libellum  de  Catochesi,  Dotmn. 
AulisiuB,  delle  Scuole  sacre,  Libr.  ii.  cap.  1,  2,  21.  Geo.  Langemaek,  Histcnria 
Catechisniorum.  Pt.  I.  p.  86. — See  Mosketnty  de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  273  &c.  TV.] 

(10)  [This  cultivation  of  philosophy  by  christian  teachers,  ereatly  displeased 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  simple  faith,  as  taught  by  tfirist  and  his 
apostles ;  for  they  feared  what  afterwards  actually  happened,  that  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  divine  truth  would  suffer  by  it.  Hence  the  christians  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  friends  of  philosophy  and  human  learning,  and  the  opp<»erB 
of  them.  The  issue  of  the  long  contest  between  them,  was,  that  the  advocates 
of  philosophy  prevailed. — ^Traces  of  this  controversy  may  be  seen  in  Ettsehius^ 
Hist.  Eccles.  L.  v.  c.  26.  and  in  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  Lib.  i.  cap.  1 — 5. — See 
Mosheimy  de  Rebus  Christ  ante  Constant.  M.  p.  276  &c.     TV.] 

ril)  [The  history  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
All  that  Gould  be  gathered  from  antiquity  respecting  him,  is  given  by  Brvckery 
Historia  crit.  philos.  tom.  ii.  p.  205.  see  also  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grsca, 
Lib.  iv.  c.  26.  Whether  Ammonius  continued  a  professed  christian,  or  aposta- 
tized, has  been  much  debated.  Porphyry^  who  studied  under  PloHnus^  a  disci- 
ple of  Ammonius,  (as  quoted  by  Eusebius^  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  19.)  says,  he  was 
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fecundity  oi  genius  as  well  as  eloquence,  he  undertook  to  bring 
all  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  into  harmony,  or  attempted 
to  teach  a  philosophy,  by  which  all  philosophers,  and  the  men  of 
all  religions,  the  christian  not  excepted,  might  unite  together  and 
have  fellowship.  And  here,  especially,  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween this  new  sect,  and  the  eclectic  philosophy  which  had  be- 
fore flourished  in  Egypt.  For  the  Eaectic9  held  that  there  was 
a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  true  and  false,  in  all  the  systems ; 
and  therefore  thej  selected  out  of  all,  what  appeared  to  them  con*- 
sonant  with  reason,  and  rejected  the  rest.  But  Ammanitis  held 
that  all  sects  professed  one  and  the  same  system  of  truth,  with  only 
some  diflerence  in  the  mode  of  stating  it,  and  some  minute  dit* 
ference  in  their  conceptions ;  so  that  by  means  of  suitable  ex- 
planations, they  might  with  little  difficulty  be  brought  into  one 
body.(]2)  He  moreoyer  held  this  new  and  singular  principle, 
that  the  prevailing  religions,  and  the  christian  also,  must  be  un- 
d^stood  and  explained  according  to  this  common  philosophy  of 
all  the  sects ;  and  that  the  fables  of  the  vulgar  pagans  and  their 
priests,  and  so  too  the  interpretations  of  the  disciples  of  Christy 
ought  to  be  separated  from  their  respective  religions. 

^  8.  The  grand  object  of  AmmontuSy  to  bring  all  sects  and  re* 
ligions  into  harmony,  required  him  to  do  much  violence  to  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  all  parties,  philosophers,  priests,  and 
christians ;  and  particularly,  by  allegorical  interpretations,  to  re- 
move very  many  impediments  out  of  his  way.  The  manner  in 
which  he  prosecuted  his  object,  appears  in  the  writings  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  adherents  ;  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  great  abun- 
dance. To  make  the  arduous  work  more  easy,  he  assumed,  that 
philosophy  was  first  produced  and  nurtured  among  the  people  of 

bom  of  christiao  parents,  but  when  he  came  to  mature  years,  embraced  the  reli- 
son  of  the  laws :  i.  e.  the  pagan  religion.  Eus^iua  tBixes  Porphyry  with  lalae- 
Eood  in  this ',  and  says,  timt  ^mmonius  continued  a  cliristian  tiff  Lis  death,  as 
appears  from  his  books,  one  of  which  was  on  the  accordance  of  Moses  with  Jesus 
Cirisl.  Jerome,  de  Scriptoribus  lUustr.  cap.  55.  says  nearly  the  same.  VaUsius, 
Bayie,  Basnage  and  Dr.  Moshdm  (when  he  wrote  his  essay  de  ecclesia  turbata 
per  recentiores  Platonicos,)  agreed  with  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  But  Dr.  Moskeim, 
when  he  wrote  his  Commentarii  de  Reh.  Christ,  fell  in  with  the  opinion  of  Fab' 
ridus,  Brucker,  and  others,  (and  which  is  now  the  general  opinion,)  that  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  confounded  Ammonitts  the  philosopher,  with  another  Ammo* 
niuSf  the  reputed  author  of  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  other  works ;  becauaa 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  this  enthusiastic  admirer  of  philosophy,  would  have 
feond  time  or  inclination  for  composing  such  books.  Besides,  it  is  said,  AmmO' 
nius  the  philosopher  published  no  books.  Still  the  question  remains,  what  were 
the  religious  character  and  creed  of  this  philosopher  in  his  maturer  years  ?  Dr. 
JHoshsim  thinks  it  probable,  he  did  not  openly  renounce  Christianity,  but  eodeay- 
ored  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  feehngs  of  all  parties ;  and  therefore  he  waa 
claimed  by  both  pagans  tod  christians,  cienoe,  if  he  was  a  christian,  he  wae  a 
▼eiy  incoueistent  one,  and  did  mnoh  injury  to  its  canse. — See  Mosheim^  de  Rebus 
Ac.  D.  281.     TV.] 

(ii)  [The  views  of  this  sect  are  Tory  dearly  expressed  by  Julian,  who  was  a 
great  devotee  of  this  pfailosAphy,  Orat  vi.  contra  Cynkos,  Opp.  p.  184.    Sckl.] 
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the  East ;  that  it  was  inculcated  among  the  Egyptians,  hy  jffer- 
meSf(lS)  and  thence  passed  to  the  Greeks;  that  it  was  a  little 
obscured  and  deformed  by  the  disputatious  Greeks ;  but  still,  by 
Plato^  the  best  interpreter  of  the  principles  of  Hermes  and  of  the 
ancient  oriental  sages,  it  was  preserved  for  the  most  part  entire 
and  unsullied  :(14)  that  the  religions  received  by  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  world,  were  not  inconsistent  with  this  most  .ancient 
philosophy ;  yet  it  had  most  unfortunately  happened,  that  what 
the  ancients  taught  by  symbols  and  fictitious  stories,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  orientals,  had  been  understood  literally  by  the  people 
and  the  priests ;  and  thus,  tlie  ministers  of  devine  providence, 
those  demons  whom  the  supreme  Lord  of  all  had  placed  over  the 
various  parts  of  our  world,  had  eiToneously  been  converted  into 
Grods,  and  had  been  worshipped  with  many  vain  ceremonies :  that 
therefore,  the  public  religions  of  all  nations  should  be  corrected, 
by  this  ancient  philosophy :  and  that  it  was  the  sole  object  of 
Christ  to  set  bounds  to  the  reigning  superstition,  and  correct  the 
errors  which  had  crept  into  religion,  but  not  to  abolisli  altogether 
the  ancient  religions. 

^  9.  To  these  assumptions  he  added  the  common  doctrines  of 
the  Egyptians,  (among^  whom  he  was  born  and  educated,)  con- 
cerning the  universe  and  the  Deity,  as  constituting  one  great 
whole,  [Pa»^Acwm;](  15)  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  providence,  and  the  government  of  this 
world  by  demons ;  and  other  received  doctrines,  all  of  which  he 
considered  as  true  and  not  to  be  called  in  question.  For  it  is 
most  evident,  that  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  learned  from  Hermes,  was  the  basis  of  the 
New  Platonic  or  Ammonian;  and  the  book  of  Jamblichus,  de 
Mysteriis  Aegyptiorum,  in  particular,  makes  this  evident.  In  the 
next  place,  with  tliese  Egyptian  notions,  he  united  the  philosophy 
o{ Plato;  which  he  accomplished  with  little  difficulty,  by  distort- 
ing some  of  the  principles  of  Plato,  and  putting  a  false  construction 
on  hi3  language. (16)     Finally,  the  dogmas  of  the  otlier  sects  he 

(13)  [This  appears  from  the  writings  of  all  his  followers,  PlotitmSy  Produs^ 
Porphyry.,  Damascivs,  and  others.  And  the  learned,  not  witJiout  reason,  conjee* 
ture  that  all  the  works  of  Hcrvics  and  Zoroaster j  which  wu  now  have,  originated 
in  the  schools  of  these  New  Platonics.     ScidJ] 

(14)  \JamblichuSy  de  Mysteriis  Aegyptiorum.  L.  i.  c.  1.  2.     Schl,'] 

(15)  [On  this  principle  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Eg}'ptiana  w^as 
founded  ;  and  on  it  Ammonius  erected  his  system.  Tiie  book  whicli  goes  under 
the  title  of  Hermeds  Trismegisti  ifermo,  dc  Natura  Deorum,  od  Asclepium, 
which  is  extant  in  Latin  among  the  works  of  JlpuleiuSy  the  supposed  translator, 
is  evidence  of  this  fact.  See  also  Euselnus,  Prsparntio  evangel.  Lib.  iii.  c.  9.  and 
Mosheim's  notes  on  Cudwortk's  Intellectual  System,  torn.  1.  p.  404  ^lc.  And  the 
same  fundamental  principle  is  assumed  by  Plotintis,  ProduSj  Simplicius,  Jambli' 
ehus,  and  all  the  New  Platonica.  See,  for  example.  Porphyry ^  in  his  life  of  Plo- 
tinaa.  cap.  2.  p.  94.     Sehl.'\ 

(16)  [The  principle  of  the  Ammonian  and  Egyptian  philosophy,  that  God 
and  the  worla  constitute  one  indivisibU  tDhole^  it  cost  him  much  labor  to  reduc« 
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construed,  as  far  as  was  possible,  by  means  of  art,  ingenui^,  and 
the  aid  of  allegories,  into  apparent  coincidence  with  these  Egyp- 
tian and  Platonic  principles. 

§  10.  To  this  Egyptiaco-Platonic  philosophy,  this  ingenious 
man  and  fanatic,  joined  a  system  of  moral  discipline  apparently  of 
high  sanctity  and  austerity.  He  indeed,  permitted  die  common 
people  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  nature ;  but  he  directed  die  wise,  by  means  of  contempla- 
tion, to  elevate  their  souls,  which  were  the  offspring  of  God,  above 
all  earthly  things;  and  to  weaken  and  emaciate  their  bodies, 
which  were  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  their  souls,  by  means  of  hun- 
ger, thirst,  labor,  and  other  austerities ;( 1 7)  so  that  they  might 
in  the  present  life,  attain  to  communion  with  tlie  Supreme 
Being,  and  ascend,  after  death,  active  and  unencumbered,  to 
the  universal  Parent,  and  be  forever  united  with  him.  And 
these  precepts,  jlmmpnius,  who  was  born  and  educated  among 
christians,  was  accustomed  to  beautify  and  ennoble  by  forms  of 
expression  borrowed  from  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and  hence  these 
forms  of  expression  occur  abundantly  in  the  writings  of  his  fol- 
lowers. (18)  To  this  austere  discipline,  he  superadded  the  art  of  so 
purging  and  improving  the  imagination,  that  it  was  capable  of  see- 
ing the  demons,  and  of  performing  many  wonderful  things  by  their 
assistance.  His  followers  called  this  art  Thevrgy,(^l9)  Yet  this 
art  was  not  cultivated  by  all  the  philosophers  of  Ammonius' 
school,  but  only  by  the  more  eminent.  (20) 

§11.  That  the  prevailing  religions,  and  particularly  the  chris- 
tian, might  not  appear  irreconcileable  with  his  system,  Ammonim 

to  harinoDv  with  (}ie  system  of  Plato ;  who,  as  wc  learn  from  hiB  Timeous,  taucht 
the  eternal  existence  of  matter,  as  a  subslunce  distinct  from  God.  See  Proclug 
on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  Srhl.'\ 
(17)  [See  Porpktjrij,de  Abstinentia,  Lib.  I.  c.  27,  &c.  p.  22 — 34.  Schl.] 
(16)  See  examples  in  Hierorles,  on  the  £oIden  verses  of  Pvtha^ras ;  and  in 
SimpHcius  and  Jamblickus.  See  also MosheinCs  Diss,  de  studio ^thnicorum  Chria- 
tianos  imitandi.  in  vol.  I.  of  his  Diss,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinent,  p.  321.  Sehl.'X 

(19)  [This  worthless  science  is  very  similar  to  what  has  been  called  aUowablt 
jnturlc,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  necromancy,  or  unlawful  magic.  It  was 
andoubtedly  of  Egyptian  origin.  As  the  Egyptians  imagined  the  whole  world  to 
be  full  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  they  might  easily  be  led  to  suppose  there  must  b« 
some  way  to  secure  the  favor  of  these  demons.  See  Augustine,  de  Civit.  Dei  L. 
X.  c.  9.  dpp.  tom.  ix.  p.  187.  &•/«/.—'*  Theurgy  is  ihe  science  of  the  Gods,  and  of 
the  various  classes  of  superior  spirits,  of  their  appearing  to  men,  and  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  art,  by  certain  nets,  habits,  words,  and  symbols,  of  moving  the 
Gods  to  impart  to  men  secrets  which  surpass  the  powers  of  reason^  to  lay  open 
the  future  to  them,  and  become  visible  to  them.  This  theurgy,  which  goes  fur- 
ther, and  rises  higher  than  philosophy,  was  first  imparted  and  revealed  to  men  by 
the  Gods  themselves,  in  ancient  times,  and  afterwards  presen'ed   among  th« 

Sriests.     So  it  is  described  in  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Jamblichus,  de 
fystcriis  Agvptiorum,  Lib.  1.  c.  26—29."     Staeudlin,  Geschichte  der  Moralpbi* 
lorophie,  p.  m.  Tr.] 

(2u)  [See  conceruiuff  the  moral  system  of  the  new  Platonics,  in  all  its  material 
parts,  StatudliUf  Geschichte  der  Moralphilotophie,  p.  435,'  &c.  TV.] 
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first  turned  the  whole  history  of  the  pagan  gods  iDto  al]egory,(2l) 
and  maintained  that  those,  whom  the  vulgar  and  the  priests  hono- 
red with  the  title  of  Gods^  were  only  the  ministers  of  God,  to 
whom  some  homage  might  and  should  be  paid,  yet  short  of  the 
superior  homage  which  was  due  to  the  Supreme  God  ;(22)  and 
then  he  acknowledged  that  Christ  was  an  extraordinary  man,  the 
friend  of  God,  and  an  admirable  Theurge.{23)  But  he  denied 
that  Christy  aimed  wholly  to  suppress  the  worship  of  the  demons, 
those  ministers  of  divine  providence ;  that  on  the  contrary,  he  only 
sought  to  wipe  away  the  stains  contracted  by  the  ancient  reli- 
gions,(24)  but  his  disciples  had  corrupted  and  vitiated  the  system 
of  their  master.(25) 

^  12.  This  new  species  of  philosophy,  imprudently  adopted  by 
Origen  and  other  christians,  did  immense  harm  to  Christianity. 
For  it  led  the  teachers  of  it  to  involve  in  philosophic  obscurity 
many  parts  of  our  religion,  which  were  in  themselves  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood  ;  and  to  add  to  the  precepts  of  the  Savior 
not  a  few  things,  of  which  not  a  word  can  be  lound  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  It  also  produced  that  gloomy  set  of  men,  called  mv«- 
tics  ;  whose  system,  if  divested  of  its  Platonic  notions  respecting 
the  origm  and  nature  of  the  soul,  will  be  a  lifeless  and  senseless 
corpse.  It  laid  a  foundation,  too,  for  that  indolent  mode  of  life, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  many,  and  particularly  by  nu- 
merous tribes  of  monA:5 ;  and  it  recommended  to  christians  vari- 

(21)  [See,  for  example,  Porphyry^  de  Antro  Nymphar.  apud  Homenim  de 
fltyge,  &c.  ScW.] 

(22)  Paul  Orositu  Historia,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  1.  p.  S64,365.  ScklJ] 

(23j  [It  cannot  be  denied  tbat  the  sect  of  Jimmonitts  embraced  some,  who 
were  enemies  oi  Christ  and  of  the  christians.  The  emperor  Jtdian,  and  some 
others,  are  proof  of  this.  But  ^mmonius  himself  honored  Christ.  And  Augt»- 
Une  contended  against  some  philosophers  of  his  time,  who,  as  followers  of  j^m- 
fnoniuSy  honored  Christy  yet  maintained  that  the  christians  had  corrupted  his  doc- 
trine ;  de  Consensu  Evangelistarum,  Opp.  tom.  III.  P.  II.  Lib.  1.  c.  b.  §  11.  p.  5. 
and  c.  8.  §  14.  p.  6.  and  c  15.  p.  8.  SchLj 

(24)  [Augiistiney  de  Consensu  Evangel.  Lib.  I.  c.  16.  p.  8.  and  c.  24.  p.  18. 
Yet  they  admitted  that  Christ  abolished  the  worship  of  certain  demons  of  an  infe- 
rior order,  and  enjoined  upon  men  to  pray  to  the  celestial  Gods,  and  especially  to 
the  Supreme  God.  This  is  evident  from  a  passage  of  Porphyry,  quoted  by  A*- 
gustinCj  de  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xix.  c.  23.  §  4.  Opp.  tom.  vii.  p.  430.  Scfd."] 

(25)  What  we  have  stated  in  these  sections  respecting  the  doctrines  of  j^mmo- 
nittSj  we  have  collected  from  the  books  and  discussions  of  hid  followers,  who  are 
called  JS'ew  Platonics.  Ammoniiis  himself  left  no  writings ;  and  he  forbid  hit 
followers  ever  publishing  his  doctrines,  but  they  did  not  obey  him.  See  Porphy' 
ry,  Vita  Plotini,  cap.  3.  p.  97.  cd.  Fabricii,  Lib.  iv.  Biblioth.  Giaca.  Yet  there 
can  bo  no  doubt,  that  all  we  have  stated  was  invented  by  Jmmonius  himself, 
whom  the  whole  family  of  the  New  Platonics  constantly  afiSrm  to  have  been  the 
author  of  their  philosophy  .—TDr.  Mosheimy  in  his  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Christ, 
ante  Constantin.  M.  §  27-— 32.  p.  260— 2P8,  haa  given  a  more  full  account  of 
Ammonius  and  his  doctrines,  and  has  cited,  particularly,  his  chief  anthoritieg; 
but  the  substance  of  his  statements  is  contained  in  the  preceding  sections,  and  his 
moat  important  authorities  are  referred  to  in  the  notes  of  SchUgel,  which  are  all 
here  preserved.  TV.] 
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ous  foolish  and  useless  rites,  suited  only  to  nourish  superstition, 
no  small  part  of  which  we  see  religiously  observed  by  many  even 
to  the  present  day.  And  finally  it  alienated  the  minds  of  many, 
in  the  following  centuries,  from  Christianity  itself,  ^nd  produced  a 
heterogeneous  species  of  religion,  consisting  of  christian  and  pla- 
tonic  principles  combined.  And  who  is  able  to  enumerate  aU  the 
evils  and  injurious  effects,  which  arose  from  this  new  philosophy-— 
or,  if  you  please,  from  [this  Syncretiamus']  this  attempt  to  recon-> 
cile  true  and  false  religions  with  each  other  ? 

^13.  The  number  of  learned  men  among  the  christians,  which 
was  small  in  the  preceding  century,  was  larger  in  this.     And  yet 
we  scarcely  find  among  them  rhetoricians,  sophists,  and  orators. 
Most  of  those,  who  obtained  some  reputation  among  them  by  their 
learning,  were  philosophers  :  and  they,  as  before  stated,  followed  * 
the  principles  of  the  Eclectics^  and  gave  Plato  preference  before 
others.     But  all  christians  were  not  agreed,  as  to  the  utility  of 
learning  and  philosophy.     Those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  philosophy,  wished  that  many,  and  especially  such  as  a»* 
pired  to  the  office  of  pastors  and  teachers,  might  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  human  wisdom,  so  that  they  might  confute  the 
enemies  of  truth  with  more  effect,  and  teach  and  instruct  others 
with  more  success.    But  a  great  majority  thought  otherwise ;  they 
wished  to  banish  all  reasoning  and  philosophy  out  of  the  confines 
of  the  church  ;  for  they  feared,  that  learning  might  injure  piety. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  broke  out  the  war  between  faith  and  rett- 
9fm^  religion  and  philosophy,  piety  and  intelligence,  which  has 
been  protracted  through  all  succeeding  centuries,  down  to  our 
own  times,  and  which  we  by  all  our  efforts  cannot  easily  bring  to 
an  end.    J3y  degrees,  those  obtained  the  ascendency,  who  thought 
that  philosophy  and  erudition  were  profitable,  rather  than  hurtful, 
to  religion  and  piety ;  and  laws  were  at  length  established,  that  no 
person  entirely  illiterate  and  unlearned,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
office  of  teacher  in  the  church.     Yet  the  vices  of  the  philosophers 
and  learned  men,  among  other  causes,  prevented  the  opposite 
party  from  ever  being  destitute  of  patrons  and  advocates.     Ample 
proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  following  centuries. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  form  of  church  government. — §  2.  Union  of  churches  in  a  province. 
Origin  of  councils. — §  3.  Their  too  great  authority  gave  rine  to  metropolitans 
and  pntriarchp. — §  4.  Parallel  between  the  Jewish  and  christian  priestnood. — 
§  5.  The  principal  writera. 

§  1 .  The  form  of  church  government,  which  began  to  exist  in 
the  preceding  century,  was  in  this  more  industriously  established 
and  confirmed  in  all  it:  parts.  One  president,  or  bishop^  presided 
over  each  church.  He  was  created  by  tlie  common  suffrage  of 
the  whole  people.  With  the  presbyters  for  his  council,  whose 
number  was  not  fixed,  it  was  his  business  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  church,  and  to  assign  to  each  bresbyier  his  sta- 
tion. Subject  to  the  bishop,  and  also  to  the  presbyters,  were  the 
servants  or  deacons ;  who  were  divided  into  certain  classes,  be- 
cause all  tlic  duties  which  the  interests  of  tlie  church  requii-ed, 
could  not  well  be  attended  to  by  them  all. 

§  2.  During  a  great  part  of  this  century,  all  the  churches  con- 
tinued to  be,  as  at  first,  independent  of  each  other,  or  were  con- 
nected by  no  consociations  or  confederations.(l)  Each  church 
w^as  a  kind  of  little,  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  which  were  enacted,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  people. 
But  in  process  of  time,  it  became  customary  for  all  the  christian 
churches  within  tlie  same  province,  to  unite  and  form  a  sort  of 
larger  society  or  commonwealth ;  and  in  tlie  manner  of  confede- 
rated republics,  to  hold  their  conventions  at  stated  times,  and 
there  deliberate  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  whole  confedera- 
tion. This  custom  first  arose  among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  a 
[political]  confederation  of  cities,  and  the  consequent  conventions 
of  their  several  delegates,  had  been  long  known ;  but  afterwards, 
the  utility  of  the  thing  being  seen,  the  custom  extended  through 
all  countries  where  there  were  christian  churches. (2)    These  con- 

(1)  [Yet  by  ancient  custom,  peculiar  respect  waa  paid  to  the  churches  founded 
and  governed  by  the  apostles  themselves  ;  and  such  churches  were  appealed  to 
in  controversies  on  points  of  doctrine,  as  most  likely  to  know  what  the  apostles 
had  taught.  See  Irenaeits  adv.  Haercs.  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.  and  Tcrtvllian  de  Prae«- 
cript.  adv.  Hneres.  c.  3().     Thus,  Mosheim,  de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  258.  Tr.] 

(2)  TerhJiian  de  Jejuniis,  cop.  13.  p.  711.  [where  we  have  tliis  very  impor- 
tant statement :  Agimtur  praeterea  per  Graecias,  ilia  certis  in  locis  Concilia  ex 
univcrsis  ecclesiis,  per  (^uae  et  altiora  quaeque  in  commune  tractantur,  et  ipsa  rep- 
resentatio  totiua  nominis  Christiani  magnd  veneratione  colebratur.  From  this 
passage  of  Tertullian,  which  was  written  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  contury, 
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ventions  of  delegates  from  the  several  churches  assembled  for 
deliberation,  were  culled  by  the  Greeks  Synods^  and  by  the  La- 
tins Councils ;  and  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  thera,  were  called 
canons^  that  is  rules, 

§  3.  rThese  councils,  of  which  no  vestige  appears  before  the 
middle  of  this  century,  changed  nearly  the  whole  form  of  the 
church.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  were,  by  them,  very  much  abridged  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  bishops  were  not  a 
little  augmented.  At  first,  the  bishops  did  not  deny,  that  they 
were  merely  the  representatives  of  their  churches,  and  tliat  they 
acted  in  the  name  of  the  people ;  but  by  little  and  little,  they  made 
higher  pretensions,  and  maintained  that  power  was  given  them  by 
Christ  himself,  to  dictate  rules  of  faith  and  conduct  to  the  people. 
In  the  next  place,  tlie  perfect  equality  and  parity  of  all  bishops, 
which  existed  in  the  early  times,  these  councils  gradually  sub- 
verted. For  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  confederated  bishops 
of  a  province,  should  be  entrusted  with  some  authority  and  power, 
in  those  conventions,  over  the  others;  and  hence  originated  the' 

Ererogatives  of  Metropolitans.  And  lastly,  when  the  custom  of 
olding  these  councils  had  extended  over  the  christian  world,  and 
the  universal  church  had  acquired  the  form  of  a  vast  republic, 
composed  of  many  lesser  ones,  certain  head  men  were  to  be 
placed  over  it  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world,  as  central  points  in 

Dr.  Mosheim  (de  Rebus  Christ.  &c.  p.  266,  &c.)  infers,  1 ,  that  provincial  coan- 
cUs  had  cot  then  been  held  in  Africa,  nor  any  where  except  among  tiie  Greeks ; 
2,  that  councils  were  considered  as  human  institutions,  ana  as  acting  only  by  A«- 
nuzn  authority.  3.  That  the  provincial  councils  were  held  always  in  the  same 
places — ctrtis  in  locis  ; — 4.  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  private  concerns  of 
individual  churches,  which  were  leA  to  their  own  management ;  but  conferred 
only  on  greater  matters,  or  such  as  were  of  common  interest — altiora — tractaotur ; 
5,  that  the  attending  bishops  acted  as  repreaefUativea  ofUieir  churches^  and  not  a* 
men  clothed  with  autJiority  from  heaven,  by  virtue  of  their  oiiice — representatio 
Uaitts  naminis  Christiani.  From  Greece,  the  custom  of  meeting  in  councils  ex* 
tended  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  Euseb  Hist.  Eccl.  L  v.  c.  2^.  We  have  no 
certain  accounts  of  any  councils  till  afler  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
earliest  of  which  we  have  authentic  notice,  were  those  which  deliberated  concern- 
iDgthe  MontanistSf about  A.D.  170  or  173.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1(5.)  and  the  next  were 
those  assembled  to  consider  tlie  proper  time  for  Easter.  (Eus^b.  U.  E.  v  23.) 
All  these  councils  are  placed  by  Eusebiusy  under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  or  A.  D. 
180 — 1L2.  In  the  third  century,  councils  became  frequent.  Provincial  councils 
were  now  held,  perhaps  throughout  the  christian  world ;  and  special  councils 
were  called,  as  occasion  required.  Originally  these  councils  had  no  jurisdiction; 
but  were  mere  conventions  of  delegates,  met  to  consider  and  agree  upon  matters 
of  common  concernment.  But  they  soon  began  to  claim  power;  to  enact  and 
enforce  laws,  and  to  hear  and  decide  controversies.  And  the  bishops^  instead  of 
appearing  as  the  representatives  uf  their  churches,  claimed  authority  from  Christ, 
to  bind  and  control  the  churches.  See  W.  C.  ZUglerj  on  the  origin  of  Synods,  in 
Menkens  Neuen  Magazin.  Band  i.  St.  i.  G.  J.  Planck's  Geschichte  der  christl. 
kirchl.  GesellschafUt-Vcrfussnng,  Period  ii.  chap.  v.  vol.  i,  p.  90,  &e.  C.  W  F. 
Walchj  Historie  der  Kirchenversamml.  Introd.  §  3,  4,  and  B.  i.  ch.  i.  sect.  ii.  p. 
88,  &c.  ch.  ii.  p.  118,  &c. — Jos.  Bingham^  Origines  Eccles.  vol  vii.  p.  45,  dwj. 
and  Sir  P.  King,  Constitution  &€.  of  the  Prim,  church,  ch.  8.    Tr.] 
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their  respective  countries.     Hence  came  the  Patriarchs  ;  and  ul- 
timately a  Prince  of  Patriarchs,  the  Roman  Ponlifr. 

§  4.  No  small  honor  and  profit  accrued  to  the  whole  order  of 
men  who  conducted  tlie  affairs  of  the  church,  from  the  time  they 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  regard  them  as  successors 
of  the  Jewish  priests.  This  took  place  not  long  after  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  when,  upon  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Jews  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  their  commonwealth  restored.  The 
bishops  now  wished  to  be  thought  to  correspond  with  the  high 
priests  of  the  Jews ;  the  presbyters  were  said  to  come  in  place  of 
the  priests :  and  the  deacons  were  made  parallel  witli  the  Levites. 
Those  who  first  drew  this  parallel  between  offices  so  totally  difier- 
cnt,  probably  made  the  misrepresentation,  not  so  much  from  de- 
sign, as  from  ignorance.  But  this  idea  being  once  introduced  and 
approved,  among  other  errors  resuking  from  it,  I  will  mention 
anly  this,  that  it  established  a  wider  difference  between  teachers 
and  learners,  than  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion.(3) 

§  6.  Among  the  doctors  of  this  century,  whose  writings  ren* 
dered  them  particularly  famous  in  after  ages,  was  Justin  Mar* 
tyr;  a  converted  philosopher,  who  had  dipped  into  nearly  every 
sect  in  philosophy.  He  was  pious,  and  possessed  considerable 
learning,  but  he  was  sometimes  an  incautious  disputant,  and  was  ig- 
norant <rf  ancient  history.  We  have,  among  other  works  of  his,  two 
Apolosies  for  tlie  christians,  which  are  justiy  held  in  great  estimar 
tion.(4)     IrenaetLSy  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  whose  only  re- 

(3)  [Tbifl  comparison  of  chriitian  teachers  with  the  Jewiih  prieathood,  among 
other  conaequences,  led  the  former  to  lay  claim  to  tithes  and  iirat  frtdts  ;  of 
which  we  nnd  mention ,  before  the  times  of  Con»Uintinie.  Perhapa  a  desire  to 
increase  their  revenues,  which  were  both  small  and  precarious,  led  some  of  tha 
bishops  to  apply  Jewish  law  to  the  christian  church.  That  thej  claimed  Jurat 
fruits f  as  of  divme  right,  in  this  century,  is  clear  Irora  henttus^  contra  HsBres.  L. 
IV.  c.  17  and  34.  That  tithes  were  not  yet  claimed,  at  least  in  the  Latin  church, 
appears  from  the  latter  of  these  passM^es  in  Irencnis.  Yet  in  the  Greek  and  on* 
ental  churches,  tithes  began  to  be  claimed  earlier  than  among  the  Latins ;  and 
probably  in  this  second  century,  for  the  Greek  writers  of  the  third  century,  and 
the  apostolic  constitutions,  Twhich  seem  to  contain  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the 
Greek  church.)  mention  tithes  as  a  thing  then  well  known .-^ec  Mosheim,  da 
Rebus  Christianor.  &jc.  p.  271.     TV.] 

(4)  [Justin  Martyr y  was  the  son  of  Priscus,  and  grandson  of  Bacehius,  pagan 
Grecians,  settled  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (Naplous)  the  ancient  Sichem,  in  Samaria. 
See  Apolog.  i.  c.  1.  He  had  successive  masters  in  philosophy,  Stoic,  Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean,  and  lastly  Platonic.  He  traveled  much,  and  was  very  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  especially  respecting  the  Divine  Being.  'When  about 
S3  years  old,  ae  is  conjectured,  and  about  A.  D.  137,  he  was  converted  to  chria* 
tianity,  in  consequence  of  being  directed  by  an  aged  christian,  to  go  to  the  bible, 
at  the  source  of  true  philosophy.  lie  afterwards  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Rome ; 
where  he  lived  a«  a  christian  philosopher,  and  devoted  all  his  talents  to  the  fiir- 
tberance  of  tlie  gospel.  At  last,  about  A.  D.  164  or  167,  he  suffered  martyrdom, 
one  Crescens^  a  pagan  philosopher,  being  his  accuser,  and  on  the  simple  oharxe  of 
hk  being  a  christian.  His  writings  are  numerous,  erudite.  a]J  of  them  thecSc^* 
cal,  and  all  of  a  polemic  ehaiacter.    flia  atyle  ia  hanh  and  inelefant,  his  tampar 
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maiiiing  writings  are  his  five  Books  against  tlie  Hereticks ;  which, 
though  preserved  only  in  a  Latm  translation  fironi  the  original 

u  ardent  and  dcxMHivc,  and  his  arji^uinunui  and  opinions  not  alwavs  satisfactory. 
Yet  being  the  first  of  the  learned  divines,  and  a  very  zoaioua  ana  active  christ- 
ian, he  merits  our  particuJar  attention.     His  life  and  writings  are  described  by 
£«M6«itf,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  11,  12,  1(>— 16.     Jerome,  de  hcriptor.  lilustr.  c. 
23.     PhotiuSy  Biblioth.  ccxjcxii.  and  others  amone  the  ancients;  and  by  Cave, Du 
Pin,  Longerue,  Maran,  MUner  (Hiat.  of  the  chTi.  vol.  I.  p.  161  &c.  ed.  Boston, 
1822)  ana  others  among  the  moderns. — About  AD.  140,  he  composed  two  learn- 
ed treatises  against  the  pagans;  Cohortatio  ad  Uraecoe,  and  Oratio  ad  Grecoa. 
The  substance  of  the  former,  which  is  the  largest,  is  this :  ^'  The  Greeks  have  no 
8oar':es  of  certain  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  religion.     What  their  poets  state 
concerning  the  gods  is  ridiculous  and  absurd.     Jupiter,  for  example,  according  to 
Homer,  would  have  been  incarcerated  by  the  other  gods,  if  tJiey  had  not  feared 
Briareus.     And  Jumter  himself  betrayed  his  weakness  by  his  amours.     Mars  and 
Venus  were  wounded  by  Diomede,  olc.     Tholes  derived  all  things  from  water; 
AnaximeMs,  from  air ;  Ueraclitus,  from  fire,  &c.    But  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  search  out  divine  things ;  it  needs  aid  from  above ;  it  must  be 
moved  by  the  divine  Spirit,  as  the  lyre  must  by  the  plectrum.     This  was  the 
fact  with  the  Hebrew  prophets;  who  besides,  were  much  older  than  the  Grecian 
poets,  lawcivers  and  philosophers.     Even  the  heathen  writers  admit  the  high  anti- 
*quity  of  the  Jewish  legislauou,  e.  g.     Poletnan,  Jippion,  Ptolemy  Mendesius,  Hel- 
Uuucus,  &c.  and  PhiLo,  Josephus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  confirm  it.     An  Egyptian 
king,  Ptolemy  (Philadelphus.)  therefore,  caused  tlio  ancient  Hebrew  books  to  be 
translated  into  Greek,  by  70  men,  who  were  inclosed  in  as  many  separate  cells: 
when  they  had  finished  their  translations,  they  were  found  perfectly  agreeing, 
act  only  in  the  sense  but  in  the  words.     Justin  himself  had  seen  the  vestiges  of 
there  cells.     The  Greeks  derived  their  best  thoughts  from  the  Hebrews.     Xhua 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Solon,  Pythatforas  and  Plato,  are  know^n  to  have  acquired  their 
best  knowledge  in  Egypt.     Hence,   Orpheusj  the  HibyUs,  Hmner,  Hophocles  Slc. 
were  enabled  to  write  about  the  unity  of  God,  the  judgment  aif\er  death,  &€. 
When  Plato,  for  instance,  says :  Virtue  must  be  git>en  to  rien  by  the  Deity ;  he 
borrowed  the  idea  from  th«  prophets  ;  and  to  conceal  the  fact,  he  substituted  virtue 
io  place  of  the  Holy  ^irit.     \V  hen  he  snys  :  Time  began  with  heaven  ;  it  is  clear, 
that  he  borrowed  from  Moses*  writing^:,  <&e.     Since  therefore,  the  Grecian  phi- 
loaophers  themselves  contess  their  ignorance,  and  the  Sibylls  direct  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  men  should  go  to  the  prophets,  as  to  the  source  of  all  truth." — The 
shorter  work,  entitled,  Oratio  ad  Gr&'cos,  is  similar  in  its  contents.     Indeed,  this 
may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ground  taken  by  the  christian  fathers  gene- 
rally, in  their  controversies  with  learned  pagans.     About  AD.  150,  or  as  some 
think,  10  or  12  years  earlier,  Justin  presented  his  earliest  or  long  Aiwlogy  for  the 
christians  to  the  emperor  jlnJtoninus  Pius :  and  a  little  before  his  death,  or  afler 
AD.  160,  his  other  Apology,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  is  improperly  called 
bin  first  Apology.     The  substance  of  the  larger  Apology,  which  is  written  with 
little  method,  is  tliis :  ''  Why  are  christians  condemned  merely  for  their  name, 
without  inquiry  whether  they  are  malefactors  ?     Let  this  be  investigated ;  then 
punish  the  guiltv,  and  let  the  innocent  go  tree.     The  christians  are  accused  of 
atheism;  but  unjustly.     They  worship  God  the  Father,    the  Son,   and  the  pro- 
phetic or  divine  Spirit.     They  offer  indeed  no  sacrifices :  but  they  believe  God 
requires  none.     Christians  are  ridiculed  for  expecting  a  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but 
unjustly.     The  kingdom  which  they  expect,  is  not  an  earthly  kingdom;  if  it 
were,  how  could  they  so  cheerfully  meet  death  ?     Christianity  is  not  so  totally 
unlike  ayerv  tiling  believed  by  the  pagans.     The  pagans  expect  a  iud^ent  after 
death  ;  ao  do  the  christians.     The  former  make  Jihadunuintkus  the  judge  ;  the 
latter,  Jc^u^  ChriH.     The  pagans  believe,  that  many  men  were  sons  of  Jupiter; 
christians  believe,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.     The  pagans  assert,  that  M^- 
eu/a^ius  healed  the  sick  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  christians  assert  the  same  of 
Christ,  &c.     The  ground  of  this  correspondence  lies  in  this,  that  the  demons, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  pagan  religions,  and  to  whom  the  pagan  worship  is 
paid,  copied  beforehand  the  nistory  of  Christ,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  truth. 
Vet  they  omitted  to  copy  the  cross,  which  is  tlie  appropriate  sign  of  the  power 
of  Christ;  (and  therefore  it  is  found  indispensable  in  nature,  e.  g.  in  the  yards  of 
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Greek,  are  a  splendid  monument  of  antiquity. ^5)     Athenagarat 
was  no  contemptible  philosopher ;  and  his  Apology  for  the  chris- 

a  ship.)  Also,  hy  the  ascent  of  Simon  Magus  to  heaven,  they  sought  to  imitate 
the  ascension  of  Christ :  and  since  the  Remans  themselves  have  erected  a  statue 
to  this  Simon  as  a  God ;  they  should  more  readily  do  the  same  to  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity is  true.  This  is  demonstrable  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Here  again,  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  asserted ;  and  the  principle 
maintained,  that  the  ureeks  borrowed  fiom  the  Hebrews.)  Also,  the  prophecies 
of  CArirt,  concerning  hb  ascension  to  heaven,  and  ihe  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
which  ha\e  been  fulfilled,  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Christ  is  the  Logos', 
(the  reason  or  inteliigenee)  of  which  all  men  participate  ;  so  that  every  one  who 
has  ever  lived  according  to  Lagos j  (reason,)  was  a  christian.  The  demons, 
whose  worship  is  prostrated  by  Christianity,  are  the  authors  of  the  persecutions 
airainst  christians.*  — Some  points  in  this  Apology  are  here  omined,  because  con- 
tained in  the  other  summaries. 

The  shorter  Apology  commences  with  an  account  of  some  perscftiutioRs;  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  malice  of  the  demons.  It  then  gives  reasons  why  christians 
do  not  shun  martyrdom;  and  also,  why  God  permits  persecution.  "God  en- 
trusted the  government  of  the  world  to  angels:  these  afterwards  apostatized  from 
God,  and  taking  human  wives,  begat  the  demons ;  and  by  them  and  their  off- 
spring, the  human  race  is  now  oppressed  and  ruined.  God  would,  before  this 
have  destroyed  the  world,  had  he  not  spared  it  for  the  sake  of  the  christians' 
Yet  it  is  to  be  destroyed  hereafter,  and  by  fire."  Jesus  Christ  is  superior  to  Soe^ 
rates  ;  for  no  one  ever  died  for  the  doctrine  of  the  latter.  The  constancy  of  chris- 
tians under  persecution  is  evidence  of  their  innocence."  These  summaries 
of  Justin's  Apologies  are  specimens  of  the  ground  taken  by  all  the  an- 
cient Apologists,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Besides  the  four 
works  now  mentioned,  Justin  wrote  a  book,  de  Monarchia  Dei,  proving  the  di- 
Tine  unity^  in  opposition  to  polytheism,  by  testimonies  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  likewise  from  pagan  writers.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  preserved  — 
Against  the  Jews  he  composed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  Dialogus  cum 
Tryphone  JudsBo.  He  defends  Christianity  against  the  Jews,  chieflv  by  arjru- 
ments  from  the  ancient  prophecies  and  types  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  against  Marcion,  and  another  against  all  the  heresies  •  both 
of  which  are  unfortunately  lost.  So  are  his  book  concerning  tiie  foul,  (in  which 
he  collected  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  on  that  subject,)  and  his  book  enti- 
tled, Psnltes.  There  are  several  other  works  now  extant,  under  his  name  which 
are  either  doubted  or  denied  to  be  his :  namely,  an  Epistle  to  Diognetus;  and  an- 
other to  Zenas  and  Serenus  ;  146  Questions  and  their  solutions,  to  the  Orthodox  • 
Exposition  of  the  true  Faith  (on  the  Trinity;)  Metaphysical  Questions  (Ques-' 
tiones  GrsBcanicae)  and  answers ;  Questions  to  the  Greeks,  and  their  answers 
refuted  ;  a  confutation  of  some  Aristotelian  doctrines,  &c.  Justin* s  works  make 
a  considerable  folio  volume.  They  were  well  edited,  Paris  1636.  reprinted  Co- 
logne 1686 :  but  still  betteiiin  the  Benedictine  ed.  by  Prudent.  J/ar«n.  Paris  1742 
nirlbysed.  of  the  Dialogue,  Lond.  1722  fol.  is  good.  The  two  Apologies,  with 
those  of  Tertuilum  and  MintUius  Felix,  are  given  in  English  by  W.  Rene  Lotid 
1707. 2  vol.  8vo.     TV.]  ^  e,  y  ^r.  neeve,  x.ond. 

rS)  {Ireiuieus,  who  was  active  during  the  last  half  of  this  century,  was  bom 
and  educated  in  Asia  Minor,  under  Polycarp  and  Paplas.    About  AD.  150  Po- 
thinus  and  others  went  from  Asia  Minor  to  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  France  •'  and 
henaeus,  then  a  young  man,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those  missionaries 
He  remained  a  presbyter  till  the  death  of  PotfUnus  AD.  177,  when  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  episcopal  chair  at  Lyons,  which  he  filled  till  about  AD.  202,  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom.    While  a  presbyter  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  by  his  church  con- 
cerning tlie  affair  of  Montanus.    He  is  supposed  to  have  composed  the  'letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  giving  the  graphic  ac- 
count of  their  persecution  in  AD.  177.    He  likewise  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy  respecting  Easter,  AD.  196;  and  wrote  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome 
on  the  subject ;  and  also  to  the  presbyter  Blastus,  who  was  deposed  at  Rome  du- 
ring that  contest.     Eusebius  has  also  preserved  part  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Florinus 
an  apostate  to  Gnoeticim,  with  whom  Irenaeus  had  been  intimate  in  his  youth' 
Some  other  small  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.    See  EtieHus 
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tians,  and  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  display  both 
learning  and  genius.  (6)  Theophylus,  bishop  of  Antioch  has  left 
us  three  Books,  addressed  to  one  Autolycus,  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  erudite  but  not  well  digested.(7)   Clemens  Alex- 

Hirt.  Eccl.  L.  V.  c.  15,  20, 24,  2G.  Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  illuatr.  cap.  35.— But  the 
great  work  of  Irenaensy  ii  his  Examination  and  Confutation  of  the  misnamed 
{ftCavi)  knowledge,  in  v.  Book^,  commonlj  called  Libri  contra  Haereeee.  The 
work  \a  altogether  j>olemtc ;  and  is  directed  particularly  againet  Valentituu;  vet  eo 
as  to  be  a  confutation  of  all  the  Gnostics,  and  a  defence  of  the  catholic  faith 
againet  meet  of  the  heretics  of  that  age.  The  book  contains  much  information, 
respecting  the  early  heretics,  their  origin,  sentiments,  and  characters;  also  re- 
specting the  state  of  theological  science  in  that  age,  the  doctrines  generally  !«• 
ceived  and  taught,  and  the  manner  of  stating  and  defending  them.  But  uniortu* 
nately,  the  original  Greek  is  lost,  except  the  extracts  preserved  by  EwMus,  I^ 
pkanitu,  and  others ;  and  the  Latin  translation,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  ex- 
tremely barbarous,  and  sometimes  scarcely  intelligible. — Irenaeus  was  an  ardent 
and  sincere  christian,  and  a  discreet  and  amiable  man.  He  possessed  considerable 
learning  and  influence ;  but  his  mind  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
highest  order.  As  an  interpreter  of  scripture,  like  all  the  early  fathers,  he  waa 
too  fond  of  tracing  allegories;  and  as  a  theologian,  few  of  tlie  moderns  will  ac- 
count him  entirely  correct  In  principle,  or  perrecUy  conclusive  in  his  reasonings. 
— See  concerning  his  life  ana  wriungs.  Cave,  Du  Pin,  Massuet,  (works  of  Ire- 
naeus^^  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  v.  June,  p  335.  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  tom. 
I-p.  ol.  and  Miljur,  Hist,  of  the  clih.  century  HI.  ch.  i.  vol  I.  p.  215.  ed.  Boot. 
1822, — The  best  editions  of  his  works,  are,  by  Grahey  Lend.  17U2,  fol.  and  tha 
Benedictine,  by  Massuet,  Paris  1710,  and  Venice  1734,  2  tomi  fol. —  TV.] 

(6)  ^tkenagoras,  one  of  the  most  elesant  and  able  writers  the  church  has  pro- 
duced, is  scarcely  mentioned  by  any  of  the  fathers.  Methodius,  about  AD.  S-^S, 
quoted  from  him ;  (See  Eoipkan.  Hsres.  65.)  Philip  Sidetes,  about  AD.  400 
gives  some  lame  account  or  him  ;  (in  DodicdVs  Diss,  on  Ireneeus  p.  408.)  and 
Fhotius  (Bibliothcca)  in  the  ninth  century,  speaks  of  him.  This  is  all  the  ftp 
thcrs  tell  us.  It  appears  from  the  title  of  his  Apology,  that  he  was  a  christian 
philosopher  of  Athens;  and  that  he  wrote  his  Apology  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
rors Marcus  and  Commodus, — Phiiip  Sidcies,  who  is  a  writer  of  little  credit, 
says,  he  presided  in  tlie  s<-bool  at  Alexandria,  before  PanUtnus;  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  Eustlmts ;  and  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by  reading  the 
scriptures  with  a  design  to  confute  them ;  which  may  be  true.  Dr.  Mosheim,  in 
his  Diss,  de  vera  aetate  Apologetici  Atlienag.  (Dissertt.  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  p. 
269  &c.)  has  proved,  that  the  Apology  was  written  AD.  177,  the  very  year  of 
the  persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Vienne.  Jithenagortu  descants  on  the  same  top- 
ics as  Jtutin  Martyr,  and  employs  the  same  arguments ;  but  his  composition  m 
immensely  superior  as  to  style  and  method. — His  other  work,  de  Refourrectione, 
is  written  with  equal  elegance,  and  contains  the  arguments  used  in  that  age,  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  against  the  objections  of  phi- 
losophers. His  works,  besides  beinc  printed  separately  by  Edw.  Deehair,  Ox- 
ibrd  1706,  8vo.  are  commonly  subjoined  to  those  of  Justin  Martyr;  and  the  best 
editions  are  those  of  Grahe,  Lend.  1802,  and  Massutt,  Paris,  1710.     TV.] 

(7)  Theaphy^ru  was  made  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  AD.  168,  and  died  about 
AD.  182  or  183.  The  best  accounts  of  him,  by  the  ancients,  are  those  of  Eus^ 
Uus,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  20,  23.  and  Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  lllustr.  c.  25.-— He 
appears  to  have  been  a  converted  pagan,  a  man  of  reading,  a  decided  and  active 
christian  pastor,  sound  in  faith,  and  zealous  for  the  tnitli.  He  is  not  metaphysi- 
cal, but  still  is  rather  a  dry  and  argumentative  writer.  Ho  composed  a  book 
against  Hermogenet ;  and  another  against  Marcion ;  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
four  Gospels:  all  of  which  are  lost.  His  great  work,  and  the  only  one  which 
has  reached  us,  is  his  three  Books,  addressed  to  his  pagan  friend  Autolycus,  in  vin- 
dication of  Christianity.  Here  he  takes  much  the  same  ground  with  Juitin  Mat' 
tvr  and  the  other  Apologists :  but  he  descends  more  into  detail,  in  his  prooft 
(rom  scripture  and  nrora  history.  He  is  fond  of  allegorical  and  ftnciful  interpre- 
tationa,  and  on  them  rests  a  large  part  of  his  arguments.    For  example :  about 
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andrinus,  a  presbyter  and  head  of  the  catechetic  school  at 
Alexandria,  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  especially  in 
the  works  of  ancient  authors.  This  is  manifest  from  the  works  of 
his  that  remain,  namely,  his  Stromata,  his  Paedagogusy  and  ad 
Crraecos  Exhortatio.  But  he  was  infected  with  very  great  errors, 
into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  excessive  love  of  philosophy  : 
nor  are  his  works  to  be  recommended  as  exhibiting  good  arrange- 
ment and  perspicuity  of  style. (8)     In  the  Latin  language,  scarce- 

the  middle  of  the  second  book,  he  makes  (^w  apx*l)  in  the  htgifmmg.  Gen.  i.  1- 
to  mean,  hy  Christ.  The  constitution  by  which  vegetables  spring  up  from  seeda 
and  roots,  was  designed  to  teach  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies.  The  dry  lands 
surrounded  by  seas,  denote  the  church  surrounded  by  enemies.  The  sun  is  a 
type  of  God ;  as  the  moon  is  of  man,  that  frail  changeable  creature.  The  three 
days  preceding  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  (rj^roi  6t(fiv  rpiaSog  4*5  0fS,) 
are  typical  of  the  Trinity  of  God  and  his  Word  and  his  Wisdom.  (This  is  said 
to  be  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  Trinity,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.) 
The  fixed  stars,  among  which  the  sun  moves,  indicate  righteous  and  holy  men 
who  serve  God  ;  and  tne  planets  denote  heretics  and  apostates,  &c.  &c. — Yet 
the  work  is  not  all  of  this  character.  It  contains  mucn  that  is  instmctive  and 
solid;  and  is  written  in  a  plain,  familiar  style.     7>.] 

(8)  [Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  whether  born  at  Athens  or  Alexandria,  was  a 
pagaji  m  early  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  He  travelled  in  Greece, 
ID  south  Italy,  in  Coelo-Syria,  in  Palestine,  and  lastly  in  Ejgypt,  where  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Pantaenns  the  master  of  the  christian  Hchool  at  Alexandria.  Bccominc 
a  cnristian  he  was  made  a  presbyter  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  and  succeeded 
bis  preceptor  PantamuSy  as  master  of  the  catechetic  or  divinity  school.  He  taught 
with  great  applause  during  the  rei^n  of  Severus,  (AD.  193—211,)  and  had  Origm 
and  other  enunent  men  of  the  third  century,  for  pupils.— About  AD.  202,  he  re- 
tired into  Palestine  and  Syria,  for  a  short  time,  to  avoid  persecution.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  AD.  220. — Clement  had  vast  learninff,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, mat  fluency,  considerable  discrimination,  and  was  a  bold  and  independent 
speculator.  That  he  had  true  piety,  and  held  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
is  admitted  bv  all ;  but  no  one  of  the  fathers,  except  Origen,  has  been  more  cen- 
sured in  modem  times,  for  an  excessive  attachment  to  philosophy  or  metaphysi- 
cal theology.  He  was  a  true  Eclectic,  which  he  also  professed  to  be ;  that  is,  he 
followed  no  master  implicitly,  but  examined  and  judged  for  himself  Yet  his  ed- 
ucation and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  led  him  to  lean  towards  Plato- 
nism  and  Stoicism.  His  gaeat  error  was,  that  he  overrated  the  value  of  philoso- 
phy, or  human  reason,  ns  a  guide  in  matters  of  religion.  He  also  indulged  his 
imagination,  as  all  the  learned  of  his  age  did,  to  excess;  and  constraed  the  bible 
allegoncaIly,and  fancifully.— His  three  principal  works,  which  have  reached  us, 
constitute  one  whole.  His  Exhortatio  ad  Grrecos  was  intended  to  convince  and 
convert  pagans.  It  exposes  the  nakedness  of  polytheism,  and  demonstrates  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  chn.stianity.  His  Pa?dagogua,  in  iii.  Books,  was  intend- 
ed to  instruct  a  young  convert  in  the  practice  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  indifferent 
performance,  dwells  much  on  trivial  rules  of  conduct,  and  does  not  go  to  the  bot- 
tom even  of  external  morality.  His  Stromata,  in  viii.  Books,  (the  last  of  which 
IS  not  the  genuine  8th  Book.)  are  written  without  method,  or  in  a  most  discursive 
muiner.  In  them  Clement  attempts  to  give  the  worid  his  most  profound  thoughts 
and  speculations  on  theolop-,  and  the  Icindred  sciences.— He  has  also  left  us  a 
practical  treaUse,  entitled  Quis  dives  ille  sit,  qui  salvetur ;  in  which  his  object  is 
to  show  to  what  temptaUons  and  dangers  the  rich  are  exiwsed.  There  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  and  printed  with  his  works.  Extracts  from  the  writines  of  Tkeodo- 


Jerome  mention  works  of  his,  which  are  now  lost.  Of  these  the  principal,  arc 
Libri  vm.  Hypotyposeon,  a  compendious  exposition  of  the  O.  and  N.  Tes- 
tament.    The  others  were  tracts ;  de  Paschatc.  de  Jcjunio,  de   Obtrcctatione' 
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ly  any  one  in  this  century  illustrated  or  defended  the  christian  re- 
ligion, except  Tertullian.  He  was  at  first,  a  jurisconsult,  then 
a  preshyter  at  Carthage,  and  at  last  a  follower  oi  Montanus.  We 
have  various  short  works  of  his,  which  aim  either  to  explain  and 
defend  the  truth,  or  to  excite  piety.  Which  were  the  greatest, 
his  excellencies  or  his  defects,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  He  pos- 
sessed great  genius;  but  it  was  wild  and  unchastened.  His  piety 
was  active  and  fervent ;  but  likewise  gloomy  and  austere.  He 
had  much  learning  and  knowledge ;  but  lacked  discretion  and 
judgment:  he  was  more  acute  than  solid.  (9) 

Exhortatio  ad  Patlentiam,  and  Canon  Ecclcsiastirus,  or  dc  Canonibus  Ecclesi- 
Bsticis. — The  character  and  writinffs  of  Clement,  have  been  elaborately  investi- 

PLted  bj  various  persons,  among  whom  are  X.  le  JS'Vmrrv  (Apparat.  ad  Biblioth. 
atr.)— -J.  G.  JValch  (Miscellanea  Sacra.)  J.  Brucker  (Hist.  crit.  pilos.)  and  ^. 
^'eander,  Kirchcngcsch.  vol.  i. — The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is  that  of  Potter, 
Oxon.  1715.  Fol.     TV.] 

(9)  Those  who  wish  fiirther  information  concerning;  tliese  writers,  tlieir  delects 
ana  their  works,  are  directed, — and  the  direction  is  given  once  for  all, — to  con- 
sult those  authors,  who  treat  professedly  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers ;  namely,  J. 
^.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  and  Biblioth.  Latina.  W.  Care,  Historia  Littera- 
ria  Sciiptor.  Eccles.  L.  EUies  du  Pin  and  Remigitu  CeUier,  in  their  Bilibothe- 
cas  of  Eccles.  Writers  in  French ;  and  others. 

IQuintus  Septimius  Fhrens  Tertullianus  was  the  son  of  a  pagan  centurian  of 

Eroconsular  rank,  and  born  at  Carthage  about  AD.  160.  He  wa9  bred  to  tlie  law ; 
ut  becoming  a  christian,  was  made  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Carthace,  where 
he  appears  to  have  spent  his  whole  life.  About  AD.  200,  he  embraced  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Montanists;  which  he  afterwards  defended  with  his  usual  ardor. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age ;  and  yet  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  AD.  220. — Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  Illustr.  c.  53.  EuseBius,  Chronicon.  ann. 
16  Seven,  and  others,  give  him  a  high  character.  Jerome  tells  us.  that  Cyprian 
bp.  of  Carthage  was  accustomed  to  read  some  portions  of  his  works  daily ;  and 
in  calling  for  this  author,  used  to  say :  Da  magistrum,  hring  my  master.  Ho 
wrote  with  great  force,  and  displayed  much  both  of  erudition  and  acuteness ;  but 
his  style  is  concise,  harsh,  and  extremely  difficult  for  modern  readers.  His  dic- 
tion and  his  spirit  too,  it  has  been  supposed,  were  extensively  propagated  in  the 
Latin  church. — His  works  consist  of  about  30  short  treatises,  and  are  nearly  all 
of  a  polemic  cast,  argumentative,  vituperative,  and  severe.  They  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  classes ',  namely,  apologetic,  or  in  controversy  with  pagans  and 
Jews ; — doctrinal,  or  confutations  of  heretics ; — and  moral,  in  defence  or  confuta- 
tion of  certain  practices  or  rules  of  conduct. — Of  the  first  class  are  his  Apologe- 
ticum,  and  ad  Nationes  Libri  ii.  These  arc  only  difierent  editions  of  the  same 
work :  and  were  composed  about  AD.  108.— <lc  Testimonio  anime ;  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience  or  common  sense  to  the  truths  maintained  by  christians  : — 
ad  ^apulam,  a  pagan  magistrate;  an  expostulation  with  him,  (AD.  211.) — ad- 
versas  Judaeos  ;  proving  from  the  O.  T.  that  Jestis  was  the  Messiah,  and  Chris- 
tianity true. — In  all  these,  he  takes  the  same  ground  with  Justin  Martyr  and  the 
other  apologists  of  that  age. — Of  the  second  or  doctrinal  class,  are :  de  Baptismo ; 
against  one  Quintilla,  who  rejected  baptism  altogether :  de  Preescriptionibus 
hereticonim ',  a  confutation  of  all  heresies  collectively,  on  general  principles : 
Libri  v.  adv.  Marcioncm,  (AD.  207.)  and  single  books  against  the  ValentinianSf 
Praxeas  and  Hermogenes: — Scorpiacc,  or  Scorpiacum,  adv.  Gnosticos,  or  de  bono 
martyiii ;  that  is,  an  Antidote  against  the  Scoipions,  i.  e.  the  Gnostics,  who  have 
no  martyrs  among  them  :  de  Came  Christi ;  that  Christ  truly  died  on  the  cross ; 
maintained  against  the  DocactsB  :  de  Resurrectione ;  of  the  same  tenor  with  the 
last :  de  Anima ;  against  the  philosophers  ',  their  notions  of  the  soul  confuted. — 
In  attacking  the  heretics,  he  takes  much  the  same  ground  with  Trenaus. — Most 
of  his  works  of  the  third  class,  were  written  afler  he  became  a  Montanist,  and 
are  in  defence  of  the  rigid  principles  of  that  sect,  or  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  christians  in  general.     The  two  first,  however,  were  written  in 
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his  early  life,  and  are  of  a  different  character:  viz.  de  Oratione;  on  prayer  in 
general,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  in  particular:  Liber  ad  Martyres;  designed  to 
comfort  and  animate  thcui  m  tneir  dying  moments  :  de  bpectaculis,  and  de  idolol- 
atria;  warnings  to  christians  against  attending  theatres,  and  other  idolatrous 
rites:  Libri  ii.  ad  uiorem  ;  warning  her  against  a  second  marriage,  if  »he  should 
become  a  widow;  and  especially  against  marrying  a  pagan  : — dc  Pcenitentia;  on 
penance  and  humiliation  lor  sin  :  de  Patientia. — All  the  preceding  of  this  ciasSf 
were  probably  written  before  he  became  an  avowed  Mont  mist : — de  corona  mili- 
tia; justifying  and  commendinff  a  soldier  who  refused  a  militarv  crown,  and  was 
punished  for  it  :~de  v^elandis  virgin ibus ;  asainst  the  custom  of  the  young  ladies 
appearing  abroad  unveiled  : — de  habitu  muTiebri ;  reprehension  of  the  ladies  for 
their  attention  to  dress  :  de  Cullu  fceminarum  ;  much  the  same ; — on  their  adorn- 
ing  their  persons  :  de  Fuga  in  persecutione ;  that  no  one  should  retire  lor  safety 
in  time  of  persecution  :  Exhortatio  Castitatis,  and  de  Monogamia;  two  tracts  on 
the  same  subject;  namely,  the  criminality  of  second  marriages  :  de  Jejuniis  adv. 
Psychicos  ;  against  the  orthodox,  in  defence  of  the  Montanist  principles  about 
fasting  :  de  Pudicitia ;  that  ofTenders,  especially  hy  unchastity,  should  never  be 
restored  to  communion  in  the  church:  de  PalTio;  against  wearing  the  Roman 
toga,  and  recommending  in  place  of  it,  the  Grecian  pallium  or  cloak. — These 
are  all  the  works  of  Tertullian,  which  have  reached  us.  Among  his  lost  works, 
were  seven  Books  in  defense  of  the  Montanists;  one,  on  the  fieliever's  hope; 
one,  on  Paradise ;  and  one,  on  Aaron's  garments.  The  best  editions  of  nis 
works,  are,  by  Ri^aitiuSy  Paris  1634  and  1641.  Fol.  and  by  Scth/w,  Halle  1769 — 
73,  5  vol.  8vo.  with  a  6th  vol.  by  Windorfy  containing  indices  and  a  Glossary  ,1776. 

Besides  the  writers  above  mentioned,  whose  works  have  been  preserved,  there 
were  many  others  in  this  century,  of  whoso  works  we  have  only  extracts  pre- 
served  by  the  fathers.  Of  these,  a  catalogue  embracing  such  as  are  mentioned 
by  Euseoius  in  his  Ecclcs.  History,  and  by  Jerome^  de  Scripturibus  Illostribus,  is 
here  subjoined. 

Papias,  bp.  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  cotemporary  with  TgnatiuSy  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Ho  wrote  five  Books,  contaming  traditional  accounts  of 
Christy  his  apostles,  and  others  of  the  primitive  times.  He  is  said  to  have  advo- 
eated  the  doctrine  of*the  Millennium.  Euseb.  iii.  39,  JeromCyC.  16. 

QuadratuSy  bp.  of  Athens.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  christians,  presented 
to  the  emperor  .5rfr»an,  AD.  123  or  131.     Euseb.  iv.  3.  Jeromey  c.  19. 

^^ristides.  an  eloquent  christian  philosopher  of  Athens,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented an  Apology.  Euseb.  iv.  3.  Jeromey  c.  20. 

^grippa  Castor y  cotemporary  with  the  two  last.  He  was  "  a  very  learned 
inan,"  and  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  24  Books  of  Basilides  the  heretic.  Euseb. 
iv.  7.  JeromCy  c.  21. 

Hegesippvsy  a  converted  Jew,  who  resided  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome.  He  wrote 
about  AD.  160,  five  Books  of  Eccles.  Memoirea,  from  the  crucifixion  of  Chritl 
to  his  own  times.     Euseb.  iv.  8,  22.  and  iii.  19, 20,  32.  Jeromey  c.  ^. 

MefitOy  bp.  of  Sardis.  He  wrote  an  Apology,  besides  various  short  works ; 
namely,  de  Pascha  (the  time  of  Easter;)  de  Vita  Prophetarum;  de  Ecclesia;  de 
Die  Dominica ;  de  Sensibus ;  de  Fide ;  de  Plasmate ;  de  anima  et  corpore ;  de 
Baptismate;  de  Vcritate;  de  Generatione  Christi ;  deProphetia;  de  Philoxenia; 
a  book  entitled  Clavis ;  de  Diabolo,  de  Apocalypse  Joannis,  dc  Corporali  Deo. 
Euseb.  iv.  2G.  Jeromey  c.  2'!. 

^polHnariSy  bp.  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  AD  170.  He  wrote  an  Apology ; 
five  books  against  the  pagans;  de  Vcritate  Libri  ii.;  adv.  Cataphrygas;  adv. 
Judneos  Lihri  ii.     Evseo.  iv.  27.  Jeromey  c.  16. 

Dionys'uLSy  bp.  of  Corinth,  from  about  AD.  170.  He  was  an  active  and  influ- 
ential man,  and  wrote  valuable  Epistles  to  several  churches  and  their  bishops; 
namely,  to  the  churches  of  I?riarta,  Athens,  Nicomedia,  Gortyna  and  others  in 
Crete,  Amastris  and  others  in  rontus ;  and  to  Pinitus  a  Cretan  bp.  and  Victory  bp. 
of  Rome.     £i/5f  A.  i  v.  23.  Jeromey  c.^. 

Tatian,  a  rhptorician,  and  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr.  Af^er  the  death  of  Justin^ 
be  swerved  from  the  common  path,  and  became  founder  of  a  rigorous  sect  called 
Encratitcs.  He  flourished  about  AD.  170,  and  wrote  an  Apology,  under  the  title 
of  Oratio  contra  Grrocos,  which  is  still  extant,  and  usually  printed  with  the  works 
of  Justin  Martyr.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  many  other  works ;  among  which 
a  Diatesstron,  or  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  treatise  on  Perfection  af> 
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ter  tbc  pattern  of  Chrigtj  are  particalarty  mentioned.    Euseb.  iv.  29.  Jtrcnu,  c. 
29.  CUm.  Alez.  Strom,  iii.  12. 

MuaoMUSf  of  the  same  age,  wrote  against  the  Encratites,  Jeromty  c.  31.  Etueb. 
IT  28. 

ModestuSj  of  the  same  age,  wrote  a  book  against  MarcioTtj  which  Eusehluswtiyt^ 
exceeded  all  other  confutations  of  that  heretic.  Euseb,  iv.  *^.  Jerome  c.  32. 

BardesaneSf  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  of  the  same  age,  an  eloquent  and  acute  reason* 
er.  He  was  first  a  Valentinian ;  but  afterwards,  wrote  against  that  and  other 
facts.  His  works  were  numerous,  which  his  admirers  translated  from  Syrlac  into 
Greek.  His  dialogues  against  Marciortf  and  his  treatise  on  Fate,  are  particularly 
commended.     Euseb.  iv.  30.  JeronUy  c.  33. 

Victor,  bp.  of  Rome  AD.  194 — 203.  His  zeal  respecting  the  right  day  for 
Easter,  led  nim  to  write  several  Epistles  on  that  subject.  Euseb.  v.  24.  Jerome, 
c.  34.  Nothing  of  his  remains ;  though  two  spurious  Epistles  with  his  name,  are 
still  extant. 

Pentanus,  a  christian  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  and  head  of  the  catechetic 
school  there,  before  Clemmt.  He  was  a  learned  and  active  christian ;  and  wroto 
much,  particularly  in  explanation  of  the  scriptures}  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  visited  India,  or  Arabia  Felix,  as  a  missionary,  and  had  vast  influence 
in  the  church.     Euseb.  v.  10.  Jerome ^  c.  36. 

Rhodon,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  but  educated  at  Rome  under  Tatian.  He  wrote 
much  ;  and  in  particular,  on  the  Hexaemeron  (the  six  days  of  creation  ;^  a  trea* 
tise  acainst  Marcion  ;  and  another  against  the  Phrygians  or  Cataphrygians,  the 
disciples  of  Montanus.     Euseb.  v.  13.  Jerome,  c.  37. 

MiUiadeSj  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Commodes  AD.  180 — 192.  He  wrote 
an  Apolc^;  a  work  against  the  Cataphrygians  ;  two  Books  against  the  pagans; 
and  two  others  against  the  Jews.     Euseb.  v.  17.  Jerome j  c.  39. 

AjfolloniuSf  an  eloquent  Greek  writer,  author  of  a  long  and  much  valued  con* 
iiitation  of  the  Cataphrygians.     Euseb.  v.  18.  Jerome^  c.  40. 

Serapiorij  ordained  bp.  of  Antioch  AD.  IDl.  He  wrote  an  Epistle  concerning 
the  Montanists  or  Cataphrygians ;  another  to  Domninus,  an  apostate  to  Judaism  ', 
and  a  tract  concerning  the  spurious  Gospel  ascribed  to  Peter.  Eu$A.  vi.  12. 
Jerome  J  c  41. 

^iUlonius,  a  Roman  senator  and  martyr  under  Commodus.  His  eloquent  de- 
fence at  his  trial,  was  committed  to  writing.     Eusdi.  v.  21.  Jerome^  c.  42. 

Under  the  reigns  of  Commodus  and  SeveruSy  or  AD.  180 — 211.  lived  several 
wrilers,  mentioned  summarily  by  Euseb,  v.  27.  and  by  Jerome  c.  46^51 :  name-> 
]y,  HeradituSf  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles ;  MazimuSy  who  wrote 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil  and  the  Creation  of  Matter ;  Candidus  and  .^ppioriy  who 
wrote  on  the  Hexaemeron  (Gen.  ch.  i. ;)  Sextus  vrrote  on  the  Resurrection  ',  and 
J§rmbiiKnMS  composed  some  doctrinal  tracts. 

All  the  preceding  wrote  in  Greek,  except  Bardesanes  who  composed  in  Sy- 
riac,  and  Vietor  ai&  AppolUmius  the  martyr,  who  wrote  in  Latin.     7r.] 


CHAPTER  m. 

HISTORY  or  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Religion  yet  eimple.— §  2.  Was  gradually  changed. — §  3.  This  proved  by 
an  example. — §  4.  Attention  to  the  scriptures. — §  5.  Faults  of  interpreters. — 
§  6.  State  of  dogmatic  theology. — S  7.  rolemics  of  this  age. — §  8.  Excellen- 
cies and  defects  of  tlie  controversialists. — §  9.  Writers  on  practical  religion. — 
§  10.  Merits  of  the  Others  in  regard  to  practical  religion. — §  11.  Twofold  sys- 
tem of  practical  religion — §  12.  Hence  the  Ascetics. — §  13.  Causes  of  their 
rige. — §  14.  Their  progress, — §  15.  Origin  of  pious  frauds. — §  16.  A  chris- 
tian life,  and  the  discipline  of  offenders. — §  17.  Public  penitence  modeled  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of^the  pagan  mysteries. 

^  1.  The  whole  christian  system  was  still  comprised  in  a  few 
precepts  and  propositions ;  nor  did  the  teachers  publicly  advance 
any  doctrines  besides  those  contained  in  what  is  called  the  Apos^ 
tlei*  creed.  In  their  manner  of  handling  these  doctrines,  there 
was  nothbg  subtile,  profound,  or  distant  from  conmion  apprehen- 
sion. This  will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  reflect  that  no  contro- 
versy had  yet  been  moved,  respecting  those  important  points  of 
religion  about  which  contests  afterwards  arose,  and  that  die  bish- 
ops were  generally  plain,  unlearned  men,  more  distinguished  for 
their  piety  than  for  their  genius  and  eloquence. 

%  2.  Yet  insensibly,  from  this  venerable  simplicity,  there  was  a 
considerable  departure ;  many  points  were  more  critically  investi- 
gated, and  more  artificially  stated ;  many  principles  also  were  im- 
prudently adopted,  which  were  derived  from  philosophy,  and  that 
too,  not  of  the  most  solid  character.  This  change  arose  from 
two  principal  causes.  The  first  lay  in  the  disposition  of  certain 
teachers,  who  wished  to  make  Christianity  appear  in  harmony 
with  the  decisions  of  philosophy,  and  who  thought  it  elegant  to 
state  christian  precepts  in  the  language  of  philosophers,  civilians, 
•and  rabbins.  The  other  cause  is  found  in  the  discussions  with 
the  opposers  and  corrupters  of  the  truth.  To  meet  these  the 
christian  doctors  were  sometimes  under  a  necessity,  to  state  with 
precision  what  was  before  undefined,  and  to  exhibit  their  views 
with  more  discrimination. 

^  3.  Whoever  wishes  for  an  example,  need  only  consider  what 
began  to  be  taught  in  this  age  respecting  the  state  of  souls  when 
separated  from  die  body.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  simply  taught, 
that  the  spirits  of  holy  men  on  leaving  the  body  were  received  to 
heaven  :  and  that  those  of  the  wicked  went  to  hell.  And  this  sat- 
isfied the  first  disciples  of  Christy  in  whom  there  was  more  piety 
than  curiosity.  But  this  plain  doctrine  was  materially  injured, 
when  christians  were  induced  to  agree  with  the  Platonics  and  oth- 
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ers,  that  only  the  souls  of  heroes  and  men  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties, were  raised  to  heaven ;  while  those  of  others,  being  weighed 
down  by  their  sensual  propensities,  sunk  to  the  infernal  regions, 
and  could  never  attain  to  the  world  of  light  till  cleansed  from  theip 
poUutions.(l)  From  the  time  that  this  opinion  began  to  prevail, 
the  martyrs  only  were  represented  and  believed  to  be  happy,  im- 
mediately after  death,  and  otliers  were  assigned  to  some  obscure 
region,  in  which  they  were  detained  till  die  second  coming  of 
Christy  or  at  least,  till  their  impurities  which  disqualified  them  for 
heaven  should  be  removed  from  them.  From  this  source  how 
numerous  and  how  vast  the  errors  ? — what  vain  ceremonies  ?— 
what  monstrous  superstitions  took  their  rise  ? 

§  4.  But  they  all  revered  the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  rule  of 
faidi  and  the  standard  of  truth ;  and  therefore  they  wished  them  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  all.  Of  the  translations  of  the  scriptures  into  other 
languages,  we  have  already  spoken.  We  shall  here  speak  only  of 
the  expositors.  The  first  christian  who  composed  explanations  of 
the  sacred  volume,  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  Pantanusj  the  master  of- 
the  Alexandrine  school.  But  divine  providence  has  so  ordered, 
that  none  of  his  writings  have  reached  us.  The  HypotyposeSf 
also,  of  Clemens  Alexandrintis,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pounded  detached  passages  from  all  die  sacred  books,  have  been 
lost ;  and  likewise  his  Commentaries  on  the  canonical  Epistles. 
Tatian  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  has  [not] 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time. (2^  Jtistin  Martyr  explained  the 
Apocalypse;  Theophilus  of  Antioch  elucidated  the  four  Gospels; 
and  [many]  others  expounded  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 
AU  these  works  are  now  lost. 

^  5.  But  this  loss  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  since  it  is  certain 
that  no  one  of  these  expositors  could  be  pronounced  a  good  in- 
terpreter. They  all  believed  the  language  of  scripture  to  contain 
two  m^aningSy  the  one  obvious  and  corresponding  with  the  direct 
import  of  the  words,  the  other  recondite  and. concealed  under  the 
words,  like  a  nut  by  the  shell ;  and  the  former  they  neglected,  as 
being  of  little  value,  and  bestowed  their  chief  attention  on  the  lat- 
ler ;  that  is,  they  were  more  intent  on  throwing  obscurity  over 
the  sacred  writings,  by  the  fictions  of  their  own  imaginations,  than 
on  searching  out  their  true  meaning.     Some  also,  and  this  is  sta- 

(1)  I  have  treated  largely  of  these  seDtiments  of  the  ancientfl  and  especially 
of  the  Platonics,  in  my  notes  on  R  CudworUCs  Intellectual  System,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1036. 

(3^  [I  cannot  but  think  there  must  be  a  great  typographical  error  in  the  ori- 

S'nai  of  this  sentence.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that  Dr.  Moskeim  held  to 
le  long  exploded  notion,  that  either  of  those  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels, 
which  we  have  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  could  be  the  genuine  work  of  Tatian. 
See  Prudentitu  Maran^  Diss.  xiii.  cap.  xii.  §  5,  6.  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr  &c.  and  republish^  by  SprengeVj  Thesaurus  Rci  Patristirw,  torn.  ii. 
Tr.] 
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ted  especially  of  Clement j  attempted  to  make  the  divine  oracles 
teach  and  support  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  The  excesssive 
and  almost  divme  authority  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrine  version 
of  the  O.  Testament,  called  the  Septuagint,  was  a  great  obstacle 
to  any  valuable  and  suitable  interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  bible. 
'  §  6.  A  system  of  christian  theology,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
was  composed  by  no  one  in  this  age.  The  tracts  of  Arabianus^ 
de  dogmate  Christiano,  having  been  all  lost,  we  cannot  tell  what 
they  were.  The  five  Books  of  Papias^  de  Dictis  Christi  et 
Apostolorum,  or,  Explanatio  oraculorum  dominicorum,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned  from  Eu8ehius^(2i)  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
historical  than  a  doctrinal  work.  Melito  of  Sardis  is  said  to  have 
written,  de  Fide,  de  Creatione,  and  de  Veritate :  but  it  does  not 
appear  from  these  titles,  whether  they  were  polemic  or  doctrinal 
treatises.  Some  points  in  theology  were  stated  and  defended,  by 
those  who  engaged  in  religious  controversies.  But  the  doctrines 
which  were  not  brought  into  controversy,  were  not  so  distinctly 
treated  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  that  we  can  fully  understand 
what  their  views  were.  It  is  therefore  not  strange,  that  all  sects 
of  christians  can  find  in  what  are  called  the  Fathers^  something  to 
favor  their  own  opinions  and  systems. 

§  7,  The  controversial  writers  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  century,  encountered  either  the  Jews^  or  the  worshippers  of 
idol  gods,  or  the  corrupters  of  the  christian  doctrine  and  founders 
of  new  sects,  that  is,  the  heretics.  With  the  Jews,  contended  in 
particular  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho ;  and  like- 
wise Terttdlian;  but  neither  of  them,  in  the  best  manner;  be- 
cause they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  language  and  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  did  not  duly  consider  the  subject.  The  |?a- 
gans  were  assailed  especially,  by  those  who  wrote  Apologies  for 
the  christians  ;  as  Athenagoras,  Melito,  Quadratus,  Mutiades^ 
Aristides,  Tatian,  and  Justin  Martyr ;  or  who  composed  Ad~ 
dresses  to  the  pagans;  as  Justin,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
TheophUus  of  Aiiitioch.  All  these  vanquished  paganism,  and  an- 
swered the  calumnies  cast  upon  the  christians,  solidly  and  dex- 
terously ;  but  they  were  less  able  and  successful  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  christian  religion,  and  demonstrating  its  truth  and 
divine  origin.  At  least,  we  perceive  that  much  is  wanting  in  the 
explanations  they  give  of  christian  doctrines,  and  in  the  argu- 
ments they  use  in  confirmation  of  religious  truth.  Those  who 
chastised  the  heretics,  make  a  numerous  body ;  but  we  have  few 
of  their  writings  left.  The  whole  host  of  heretics  were  attacked 
by  Irenaeus  in  a  work  expressly  against  them ;  by  Clement  in  his 
Stromata ;  and  by  Terttdlian,  de  Prsscriptionibus  adversus  hereti- 

(3)  [EusebiuSy  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  c.  29.    See  also  IrcnccuSj  adv.  Hceres.  L. 
V.  c.  33.  JtroTne,  de  Scriptoribus  Illustr.  cap.  18.     7>.] 
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COS ;  not  to  mention  Juitin  Martyr ,  whose  confutation  of  them 
has  been  lost.  Those  who  wrote  against  particular  sects  of  her- 
etics, it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate ;  besides,  the  works  of 
most  of  them  are  not  preserved. 

^  8.  In  these  disputants  there  was  something  more  of  ingenu- 
ousness and  good  faith,  than  in  those  who  undertook  the  support 
of  truth  in  the  following  centuries.  For  the  convenient  wiles  of 
sophistry  and  the  dishonorable  artifices  of  debate,  had  not  yet 
gained  admittance  among  christians.  Yet  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment who  has  due  regard  for  truth,  cannot  extol  them  highly. 
Most  of  them  lacked  discernment,  knowledge,  application,  good 
arrangement  and  force.  They  often  advance  very  flimsy  argu- 
ments, and  such  as  were  suited  rather  to  embarras  the  mind  than 
to  convince  the  understanding.  One,  laying  aside  the  divine 
scriptures,  from  which  all  the  weapons  of  religious  controversy 
should  be  drawn,  bids  us  cpnsult  the  bishops  of  those  churches 
which  were  founded  by  apostles.  Another,  as  if  contending 
about  the  title  or  boundaries  of  lands  in  a  court  of  law,  with  an  ill 
grace  pleads  prescription  against  his  adversaries.  A  third  imi- 
tates the  silly  disputants  among  the  Jews,  who  offered  as  argu- 
ments the  mystic  powers  of  numbers  and  words. (3)  Nor  are 
those  wholly  in  error,  who  think  that  the  vicious  mode  of  disput- 
ing which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  oecanamicalj  was 
sometimes  used  even  in  this  century.(4) 

^  9.  The  principal  parts  of  practical  religion  or  morali^,  are 
treated  of  by  Justin  Martyr y  or  whoever  it  was  that  composed 
the  Epistle  to  Zenas  and  Serenus,  found  among  the  works  of 
Justin.  Others  took  up  particular  duties  in  set  treatises.  Thus 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  composed  tracts  on  Calumny^  Patience, 
Continence  and  other  virtues  ;  which  have  not  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  But  the  tracts  of  Tertullian  on  practical  duties, 
namely,  on  Chastity ^  on  Flight  from  persecution,  on  Fasting, 
on  Theatrical  exhibitions,  on  the  Dress  of  females,  on  Prayer, 
&c.  have  come  safely  to  our  hands  ;  and  would  be  perused  with 
greater  profit,  were  it  not  for  the  gloomy  and  morose  spirit  which 
they  every  where  breathe,  and  the  excessively  artificial  and  diffi- 
cult style  in  which  they  are  written. 

^  10.  In  what  estimation  these  and  other  ancient  writers  on 
christian  morals  ought  to  be  held,  the  learned  are  not  agreed. 
Some  hold  them  to  be  the  very  best  guides  to  true  piety  and  a  ho- 
ly life ;  others  on  the  contrary,  think  their  precepts  were  the  worst 

(3)  Examples  may  be  seen  in  Ja.  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juift.  tomeiii.  p.  660. 
604. 

(4)  R.  Simon,  Histoire  critique  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  N.  T.  cap. 
ii.  p.  21.  [To  do,  or  to  say^ny  thing,  xar,  otxovofJitav,  or  ^ixovofMX^i^,  is  to  use 
iUe^on  or  good  policy,  rather  than  fkir,  honest  dealing ;  yet  with  good  inten- 
tions, or  for  a  good  end.     See  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  459.  TV.] 
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possible,  and  that  the  cause  of  practical  religion  could  not  be  com- 
mitted to  worse  hands.(6)  Competent  judges  will  decide  the 
question  for  themselves.  To  us  it  appears  that  their  writings  con- 
tain many  things  excellent,  well  considered,  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  enkindle  pious  emotions ;  but  also  many  things  unduly  rigo- 
rous, and  derived  from  the  Stoic  and  Academic  philosophy ;  many 
things  vague  and  indeterminate  ;  and  many  things  positively  false, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  Christ.  If  one  deserves  the 
title  of  a  bad  master  in  morals,  who  has  no  just  ideas  of  the  proper 
boundaries  and  limitations  of  christian  duties,  nor  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  the  different  virtues  and  vices,  nor  a  percep- 
tion of  those  general  principles  to  which  recurrence  should  be  had 
in  all  discussions  respecting  christian  virtue,  and  therefore  very 
often  talks  at  random,  and  blunders  in  expounding  the  divine 
laws  ;  though  he  may  say  many  excellent  things  and  excite  in  us 
considerable  emotion ;  then  I  can  readily  admit  that  in  strict 
truth,  this  title  belongs  to  many  of  the  Fathers. 

^  1 1 .  In  this  centuiy  there  was  admitted,  with  good  intentions 
no  doubt,  yet  most  inconsiderately,  a  great  error  in  regard  to  mo- 
rals, and  pernicious  to  Christianity ;  an  error,  which  through  all 
succeeding  ages  to  our  limes,  has  produced  an  infinity  of  mis- 
takes and  evils  of  various  kinds.  Jesus  our  Savior,  prescribed 
one  and  the  same  rule  of  life  or  duty  to  all  his  disciples.  But  the 
christian  doctors,  either  by  too  great  a  desire  of  imitating  the  na- 
tions among  whom  they  lived,  or  from  a  natural  propensity  to 
austerity  and  gloom,  (which  is  a  disease  that  many  labor  under  in 
Syria,  Egypt  and  other  provinces  of  the  East,)  were  induced  to 
maintain  that  Christ  had  prescribed  a  twofold  rule  of  holiness  and 
virtue  ;  the  one  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ;  the  one  lower, 
the  other  higher  ;  the  one  for  men  of  business,  the  other  for  per- 
sons of  leisure,  and  such  as  sought  to  attain  higher  glory  in  the 

(5)  On  this  subject  in  our  dny,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Jo.  Barbtffrae  held 
a  controversy'  with  Rcmigius  CchierjO.  Benedictine  rnonk.  A  history  of*  the  con- 
troversy, wilh  his  own  opinion  ofit  is  given  by  J.  F  Bmldcus,  Isapogc  ad  Thao- 
lofiam,  Lib.  ii.  rap.  iv.  §  iv.  p.  553  ifcc.  Alicrwards  Barheyruc  published  a  more 
fall  defence  of  tiie  severe  judgment  he  had  }>asspd  npon  the  Fathers,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Traite  do  la  jJorale  de.s  Pores,  Amsicrdani,  iix^c,  Ito.  which  is  well  worth 
reading  by  Uiokc  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject ;  yot  I  think,  he  charges 
the  Fathers  with  some   faults,  which   may   ea}«ily   be  excused.  [Ldberatvs  FaS" 


bv  Barhetfrcu:;  namely,  that  they  rondciniied  tukincr  interest  for  money  loaned  ; 
placed  too  high  a  value  on  virginity,  and   atcounud  celil'ary  a  more  holy  stale 


than  matrimony;  forbid  husb.'.uds  sleeping  with  their  wivv.'.s  while  prc^ant ; 
4eemed  it  unsuitable  for  clergymen  to  marry,  and  excluded  from  the  ministry 
such  as  married  a  second  time  ; — commended  amonasiic  life;  made  two  sys- 
tems of  dutv,  one  for  the  more  perfect, and  another  for  common  christians  j^and 
held  it  lawful  to  persecute  heretics  with  fire  and  sword.  3  lost  of  the  other  faults 
charged  on  the  Fathers  by  JBarbeyrac,  Fassonius  maintains,  should  be  charged 
solely  on  the  heretics,     tr.] 
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future  world.  They  therefore  early  divided  all  that  had  been 
taught,  whether  in  books  or  by  tradition,  respecting  a  christian 
life  and  morals,  into  Precepts  and  Counsels.  They  applied  the 
name  Precepts  to  those  laws  which  were  universally  obligatory, 
or  were  enacted  for  aU  men  of  all  descriptions  ;  but  the  Counsels 
related  only  to  those  who  deemed  it  praiseworthy  to  aspire  after 
superior  holiness  and  a  closer  union  with  God. 

§  12.  There  soon  arose  a  class  of  persons,  who  professed  to  strive 
after  that  higher  and  more  eminent  holiness,  than  common  chris- 
tians can  attain ;  and  who  resolved  to  obey  the  counsels  of  Christy 
in  order  to  enjoy  intimate  communion  with  God  in  this  life,  and 
on  leaving  the  body  to  rise  without  impediment  or  dif&culty  to  the 
celestial  world.  They  supposed  many  things  were  forbidden  to 
them,  which  were  allowed  to  other  christians  f  such  as  wine,  flesh, 
matrimony  and  worldly  business. (6)  They  supposed  they  must 
emaciate  their  bodies  with  watching,  fasting,  toil  and  hunger. 
They  considered  it  a  happiness  to  retire  to  desert  places,  and  by 
close  meditation  to  abstract  their  minds  from  all  external  objects 
and  whatever  delights  the  senses.  Both  men  and  women  impos- 
ed these  severe  restraints  on  themselves  with  good  intentions,  I 
suppose,  but  settbg  a  bad  example,  and  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  They  were  of  course  denominated 
Ascetics  J  liraSaTfti,  "^ExXfxroi,  and  also  philosophers;  and  were 
distinguished  from  other  christians,  not  only  by  a  difierent  appel- 
lation, but  by  peculiarities  of  dress  and  demeanor. (7 ^  Those  of 
this  century,  who  embraced  this  austere  mode  of  life,  lived  in- 
deed only  for  themselves,  but  they  did  not  withdraw  themselves 
altogether  from  the  society  and  converse  of  men.  But  in  process 
of  time,  persons  of  this  description  retired  into  deserts,  and  af- 
terwards formed  themselves  into  secluded  associations  after  the 
manner  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae. 

§  13.  The  causes  of  this  institution  are  at  hand.  First,  the 
christians  did  not  like  to  appear  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  other  people  ;  among  whom  there  were  many  phi- 
losophers and  sages,  who  were  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  by 
their  dress  and  their  whole  mode  of  life,  and  who  were  held  in 
high  honor.  Now  among  these  philosophers,  (as  is  well  known,) 
none  better  pleased  the  christians  than  the  Platonists  and  Pytha- 
goreans ;  who,  it  appears  recommended  tu>o  modes  of  living,  the 
one  for  philosophers  who  wished  to  excel  others  in  virtue,  and 
the  other  for  people  engaged  in  the  common  afiairs  of  life.(8) 

(6)  JHhenagoraSy  Apologia  pro  Christianis,  cap.  28.  p.  129.  ed.  Oxon.  and  oth- 
ers. 

(7)  See  C.  Salmasius,  Comment,  in  Tcrtullian.  de  Pallio,  p.  7.  8.  [&/?«.  Dcjj- 
ling,  Exercit.  de  Ascetis  Vet.  in  Obscrv.  SacT.  L.  iii.  and  Jos.  Bingham^  Antiq. 
Ecccles.  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  &c.     IV.] 

(8)  They  made  a  distinction  between  living  according  to  nature,  ^viv  xotra 
^i3tf»v,)  and  living  above  ruUure^Xy  ^*^P  9^<^»v-)  f^oe  Jitncas  Gazaevs,  inTlio- 
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The  Platonists  prescribed  the  following  rule  for  philosophers : 
The  mind  of  a  wise  man  must  be  withdrawn,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  contagious  influence  of  the  body.  And  as  the  oppres- 
sive load  of  the  body,  and  intercourse  with  men,  are  most  adverse 
to  this  design  ;  therefore,  all  sensual  gratifications  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  the  body  is  to  be  sustained,  or  rather  mortified,  with  coarse 
and  slender  fare ;  solitude  is  to  be  sought  for ;  and  the  mmd  is  to 
be  self-collected,  and  absorbed  in  contemplation,  so  as  to  be  de- 
tached as  much  as  possible  from  the  body.  (9)  Whoever  lives  in 
this  manner,  shall  in  the  present  life  have  converse  with  God  ; 
and,  when  freed  from  the  load  of  the  body,  shaU  ascend  without 
delay  to  the  celestial  mansions,  and  not  need,  like  the  souls  of 
other  men  to  undergo  a  purgation.  The  grounds  of  this  system 
lay  in  the  peculiar  sentiments  entertained  by  this  sect  of  philoso- 
phers and  by  their  friends,  respecting  the  soul^  demons,  matter, 
and  the  universe.  And  when  these  sentiments  were  embraced  by 
the  christian  philosophers,  the  necessary  consequences  of  them 
must  be  adopted  of  course. 

^14.  What  has  been  stated  will  excite  less  surprise,  if  it  be 
remembered,  that  Egypt  was  the  land  where  tliis  mode  of  life 
had  its  origin.  For  this  country  from  some  law  of  nature,  has  al- 
ways produced  a  greater  number  of  gloomy  and  hypochondriac  or 
melancholy  persons  than  any  other ;( 10)  and  it  still  does  so. 
Here  it  was,  that  long  before  the  Savior's  birth,  not  only  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeutae, — ^those  Jewish  sects,  composed  of  per- 
sons affected  with  a  morbid  melancholy,  or  rather  partially  deiang- 
ed, — ^had  their  chief  residence ;  but  many  others  also,  that  they 
might  better  please  the  gods,  withdrew  themselves  as  by  the  in- 
stinct of  nature  from  commerce  with  men  and  from  all  the  plea- 
sures of  life.(l  1 )  From  Egypt,  this  mode  of  life  passed  into  Syria 
and  the  neighboring  countries ;  which  in  like  manner,  always 
abounded  with  unsociable  and  austere  individuals  :(1^  ^nd  at 
last  it  was  introduced  firom  the  East  among  the  nations  of^Europe. 
Hence  the  numerous  maladies  which  still  deform  the  christian 
world  ;  hence  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  hence  the  numerous 
herds  of  monks  ;  hence  the  two  species  of  life,  the  theoretical 

phrasfo,  p.  29.  cd.  Barthii.    The  former  was  the  rale  for  all  men  ;  the  latter, 
only  for  philosophers  who  aimed  at  perfect  virtue. 

(9)  Consult  here,  by  all  means,  that  most  distinguished  Platonist,  Porphyry ^ 
WSpi  iLiTo'/r,^,  or,  on  Abstinence  from  fleshy  Lib.  i.  §  27  and  41.  p.  22,  34.  where 
he  formally  lays  down  rules  for  these  duties  of  a  philosopher. 

(10)  See  Bened.  .Mai//e<,  Description  d'lEgypte,  tome  ii.  p.  57.  &c.  Paris,  1735. 
4to. 

(11)  Herodotusy  Historiar.  Lib.  ii.  p.  104.  ed.  Gronov.  EpipJuininSy  Expoe. 
fidei,  §  11.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  1002.  Tertulliany  de  Exhortatione  castitatis,  cap  13. 
Jithanasius,  Vita  Antonii,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  453. 

(12)  Jo  ChardiUf  Voyages  in  Perse,  tome  iv.  p.  197.  ed.  Amsterd.  1735.  4to. 
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and  mystical ;  hence  the  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  progress  of  our  work. 

^15.  Another  error  among  the  christians,  not  indeed  of  equal 
extent,  but  a  pernicious  one,  and  productive  of  many  evils,  was  the 
following.  The  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  deemed  it  not  only 
lawful  but  commendable  to  deceive  and  to  lie,  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  piety.^13)  The  Jews  livbg  in  Egypt,  learned  from  them 
this  sentiment  oeiore  the  christian  era,  as  appears  from  many 
proofs.  And  from  both,  this  vice  early  spread  among  the  chris- 
tians. Of  this  no  one  will  doubt,  who  calls  to  mind  the  numerous 
forgeries  of  books  under  the  names  of  eminent  men,  the  Sibylline 
verses,(14^  and  other  similar  trash,(  15)  a  large  mass  of  which 
appeared  m  this  and  the  following  centuries.  I  would  not  say, 
that  the  orthodox  christians  forged  all  the  books  of  this  character ; 
on  the  contrary^  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  them  origi- 
nated from  the  founders  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  Yet,  that  the  chris- 
tians who  were  free  from  heterodox  views  were  not  wholly  free 
from  this  fault,  is  too  clear  to  be  denied. 

^16.  The  more  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were  enlarged^ 
the  greater  the  number  of  vicious  and  bad  men  who  thrust  them- 
selves into  it ;  as  may  be  proved  by  the  many  complaints  and  cen- 
sures of  the  writers  of  this  age.  The  well  known  custom  of  ex- 
cluding transgressors  from  the  communion,  was  a  barrier  against 
the  more  flagrant  and  notorious  crimes.  Of  all  sins,  those  ac- 
counted the  most  hemous  and  the  greatest,  were  these  three, 
murder  J  idolatryy  and  adultery ;  which  terms  however,  must  here 
be  understood   in  the  broadest  sense.     Those  guilty  of  these 

(13)  {Moskeim,  on  this  subject/ in  his  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  231. 
refers  us  to  bis  Diss,  de  turbata  per  recentiorea  Platonicas  ecclesia,  §  41  &c.  TV.} 

(14)  [Concerning  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  composed  about  AD.  138, 
J.  A.  Fainicxua  has  treated  largely,  Biblioth.  Graeca.  tom.  i.  The  latest 
editor  of  the  verses,  is  StrvaJt.  GaUaeuSy  who  has  corrected  the  text,  and  added 
copious  notes,  Amsterd.  1689.  4to.  He  has  subjoined  the  Magic  Oracles  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster  and  others  ;  in  which  are  many  thmgs  of  christian  ori^n.  That  the 
Sibyline  verses  were  fabricated  by  some  cnristian,  in  order  to  brmg  idolaters  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has  been  well  shewn  by  Dav.  BUmdell, 
among  others ;  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  there  is  no  learned  man  at  the 
present  day,  who  thinks  otherwise.  BlondeWs  work  which  is  in  French,  was 
first  published  under  the  title  :  Des  Sibylles  celebr^es  tant  par  T Antiquity 
|»venne,  que  par  les  saincts  Peres,  Charenton,  1649.  4to.  Two  years  after,  the 
title  was  changed ;  doubtless  to  allure  purchasers  ;  Traite,  de  la  Creance  des  Pe- 
res touchant  I'Etat  des  ames  apres  cette  vie,  &c.  k  Toccasion  de  TEcrit  attribue 
aux  Sibelles,  Charenton,  1651-  4to. — That  the  pagans  were  indicant  at  this  for- 
gery, which  they  attributed  to  the  christians,  appears  from  Ongen^  contra  Cel- 
sum,  Lib.  v.  p.  272.  ed  Spencer ,  iMctarUmSy  Instit.  Divinor.  L.  iv.  c.  14 ;  and 
ConsUmtine  the  Great,  Oratio  ad  Sanctos,  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  See  Moshetmy 
de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  230.     TV.] 

(15)  [That  the  books  now  circulated  under  the  name  of  Hermes j  and  particu- 
larly the  one  called  Poemander,  were  a  christian  forgery,  was  first  shewn  by  Is. 
CasoMbon,  Exercit.  1.  in  Baronium,  §  18.  p.  54.  and  afterwards  by  H.  Conrm- 

gius,  Beausttbrej  Cudtoorthj  Warburtoriy  and  many  others.     Some  however,  sup- 

{>oee  the  books  were  originally  composed  by  Platonists  ;  and  afterwards  interno- 
atedand  corrupted  by  some  christian.  See  Mosheimy  do  Reb.  Christ,  p.  230.  Tr.] 
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crimes,  were  in  many  churches  cut  off  forever  from  communion ; 
in  other  churches,  they  were  received  back  after  a  long,  severe 
and  painful  probation.(16) 

It  is  wortliy  of  particular  notice,  that  this  custom  of  excluding 
bad  characters  from  the  society  of  christians,  and  of  not  receiving 
them  back  except  upon  full  proof  of  reformation,  was  at  first  a 
simple  process,  or  attended  with  very  little  formality ;  but  by  de- 
grees, the  regulations  for  it  were  greatly  amplified,  and  deformed 
by  many  rites  borrowed  especially  from  the  discipline  of  the  pagan 
mysteries. (17)  That  it  was  proper  for  the  christian  bishops  to  in- 
crease the  restraints  upon  the  licentiousness  of  transgression,  will 
be  readily  granted  by  all  who  consider  the  circumstances  of  those 
times.  But  whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Christianity,  to 
borrow  rules  for  this  salutary  ordinance  from  the  enemies  of  the 
truth,  and  thus  to  consecrate  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  pagan 
superstition,  many  persons  very  justly  call  in  question.  The  more 
candid  will  appreciate  the  good  intention  of  those  who  introduced 
this  sort  of  rules  and  ceremonies  ;  all  beyond  this,  they  will  as- 
cribe to  human  weakness. 

(16)  In  tliis  miinner  I  think,  we  ma^  reconcile  the  dijTerent  opinions  of  learn- 
ed men  on  this  subject.  Soo  Jo.  Monrij  de  Disciplina  poenitentise,  Lib.  ix.  cap. 
19.  p.  670  &c.  Ja.  Sirmondy  Historia  poenitentiae  publicae,  cap.  i.  Opp.  torn.  iv. 
p.  3^.  and  the  recent  Dissertation  of  Jo.  -^yg.  Orsi,  de  Criminnm  capitalium 
per  tria  priora  saecuia  absolutione,  Mcdioiani  1730  4to. 

17)  See  Jo.  Jllb.  Fabricius,  Bibiiograpbiae  Antiquariae,  p.  397.  Jo.  Morin,  d« 
Poenitentin,  Lib.  i.  cap.  15, 16.  &c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTOBT   OF    CERBHONIES. 

§  1.  Ceremonies  much  increased. — §  2.  Reasons;  I.  a  desire  to  enlarge  the 
charch. — §  3.  II.  Hope  that  they  would  silence  calumnies  — S  4.  III.  Abuse 
of  Jewish  terms. — §  o.  IV.  Imitation  of  the  pagan  mysteries. — iS.  V.  Mode  of 
instnictini;  by  symbols. — §  7.  VI.  Habits  of  the  converts. — 6  8.  The  aasembJiea 
for  worship. — §  9.  Contests  about  the  time  for  Easter. — |  10.  Their  impoi> 
tance. — §  11.  The  Asiatics  and  the  Romans,  the  principal  parties. — §  13.  Cfele> 
bration  of  the  Lord's  supper.^— §  13.^aptism. 

§  1 .  It  is  certain,  that  to  religious  worship  both  public  and  pri- 
Yftte,  many  rites  were  added,  without  necessity,  and  to  the  offence 
of  sober  and  good  men.(l)  The  principal  cause  of  this,  I  readi* 
Ijrlook  for  in  the  perverseness  of  mankind  ;  who  are  moredelight« 
ed  with  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  external  forms  and  pageantry, 
than  with  the  true  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  who  despise  what- 
ever does  not  gratify  their  eyes  and  ears.(2)  But  other  and  addi* 
tional  causes  may  be  mentioned ;  which,  though  they  suppose  no 
bad  design,  yet  clearly  betray  indiscretion. 

§  2.  First,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  the  christian  bish- 
ops multiplied  sacred  rites  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  Jews  and 
the  pagans  more  friendly  to  them.  For  both  these  had  been  ac- 
customed to  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  from  their  infan- 
cy, and  had  no  doubts  that  they  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
religion.  And  when  they  saw  the  new  religion  to  be  destitute  of 
such  ceremonies,  they  thought  it  too  simple,  and  therefore  des- 
pised it.  To  obviate  this  objection,  the  rulers  of  the  christian 
churches  deemed  it  proper  for  them  to  be  more  formal  and  splen- 
did in  their  public  worship.(3) 

(jh  TertyUianf  Liber  de  creatione,  Opp.p.  799^. 

(2)  [To  illustrate  the  influence  of  splendid  ceremonies  on  mankind,  Dr.  Mae- 
Ime  here  states ;  that,  **  The  late  Lord  Bolinghroke,  being  present  at  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  expressed  to  a  nopleman  who  stood 
near  him,  his  surprise,  that  the  king  of  France  should  commit  the  perfbrmaocs 
of  such  an  august  und  striking  ceremony  to  any  subject."     7VJ 

(3)  It  will  not  be  unsuitable  to  transcribe  here,  a  very  apposite  passage,  which 
I  aceidently  met  with,  in  Gregary  JVwen'#  life  of  Qregmry  ThavmaturguSj  in 
the  Works  of  Thauroaturgus,  as  published  by  Vossius,  p.  ol2.  who  gives  the 
Latin  only  :  Cum  animadvertisset  (Gregorius^  quod  ob  corporeas  delectationea 
etToluptates  simplex  et  imperitum  vulgus  in  simulacrorum  cultus  errore  perma- 
neret — ^permisit  eis,  utin  memoiiam  ac  recordationem  sanctorum  martyrum  seae 
oblectarent  et  in  letitiam  eflunderentur,  quod  successu  temporis  aliquando  futunun 
esset,  ut  sua  sponte  ad  honestiorom  et  accuratiorem  vitae  rationem  [transirent.*-- 
When  Gregtnnf  perceived,  that  the  ignorant  and  simple  multitude  persisted  in 
their  idolatry,  on  account  of  the  sensitive  pleasures  and  delights  it  afforded— -he 
allowed  them  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  holy  martyrs,  to  indulge  them- 
selves,  and  «ive  a  looee  to  pleasure,  (i.  e.  as  the  thing  itself,  and  both  what  pre- 
cedes and  what  follows,  place  beyona  all  controversy,  he  allowed  them  at  the 
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§  3.  Secondly,  the  simplicity  of  the  worship  which  christians 
offjred  to  the  Deity,  gave  occasion  to  certain  calumnies,  maintain- 
ed both  by  the  Jews  and  the  pagan  priests.  The  christians  were 
pronounced  Atheists ;  because  they  were  destitute  of  temples, 
altars,  victims,  priests,  and  all  that  pomp,  in  which  the  vulgar 
suppose  the  essence  of  religion  to  consist.  For  unenlightened 
persons  are  prone  to  estimate  religion  by  what  meets  their  eyes. 
To  silence  this  accusation,  the  christian  doctors  tliought  they 
must  introduce  some  external  rites,  which  would  strike  the  senses 
of  people  ;  so  that  they  could  maintain,  that  they  really  had  all 
those  things  of  which  christians  were  charged  with  being  destitute, 
though  under  different  forms. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  various  parts  of  the  christian  religion  are  expressed  in 
terms  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  laws,  or  are  in  some  measure  com* 
pared  witii  tlie  Mosaic  rites.  This  mode  of  expressing  their 
thoughts,  the  christian  doctors  and  writers  not  only  imitated,  but 
extended  still  farther.  In  this  there  was  little  to  censuie.  But  in 
time,  either  from  inconsideration,  or  from  ignorance,  or  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  the  greater  part  maintained  that  such  phraseology 
was  not  figurative,  but  accordant  with  the  nature  of  the  things, 
and  to  be  understood  in  its  proper  sense.  The  bishops  were  at 
first,  innocently  called  high  priests,  and  the  presbyters,  priests, 
and  the  deacons,  Levites,  But  in  a  little  time,  those  to  whom 
these  titles  were  given  abused  them ;  and  maintained  that  they 
had  the  same  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  with  those  who  bore  these  tides  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. Hence  the  origin  of  first  fruits,  and  next  of  titJies  ; 
nence  the  splendid  garments,  and  many  other  things.  In  like 
manner,  the  comparison  of  the  christian  oblations  with  the  Jew- 
ish victims  and  sacrifices,  produced  many  unnecessary  rites  ;  and 
in  time,  corrupted  essentially  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  supper, 
which  e'er  they  were  aware  of  it  was  convened  mto  9,  sacrifice, 

§  5.  Fourthly,  among  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of  the  East, 
nothing  was  hela  more  sacred  than  what  were  called  the  Myste- 
ries. This  circumstance  led  the  chrisdans,  in  order  to  impart 
dignity  to  their  religion,  to  say,  that  they  also  had  similar  myste- 
ries, or  certain  holy  rites  concealed  from  die  vulgar  ;  and  they 
not  only  applied  the  terms  used  in  the  pagan  mysteries  to  the 

sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  on  their  feast  da^s,  to  dance,  to  use  sports,  to  indulge 
conviviality^and  to  do  all  the  things,  that  the  worshippers  of  idols  were  accustom- 
ed to  do  in  their  temples,  on  their  festival  days,)  hoping,  that  in  process  of  time, 
they  would  spontaneously  come  over  to  a  more  becoming  and  more  correct  man- 
ner of  life. 
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christian  institutions,  particularly  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ; 
but  they  gradually  introduced  also  the  rites  which  were  designated 
by  those  terms.  (4)  This  practice  originated  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  thence,  after  the  times  of  Adrian^  (who  first  intro- 
duced the  Grecian'  mysteries  among  the  Latins,)  (5)  it  spread 
among  the  christians  of  the  West. .  A  large  part,  therefore,  of  the 
christian  observances  and  institutions,  even  in  this  century,  had 
the  aspect  of  the  pagan  mysteries. 

§  6.  Fifthly^  many  ceremonies  took  their  rise  from  the  custom 
of  the  Egyptians  and  of  almost  all  the  eastern  nations,  of  convey- 
ing instruction  by  images^  actions,  and  sensible  signs  and  em- 
blems. The  christian  doctors,  therefore,  thought  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  to  place  the  truths, 
which  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  salvation,  as  it  were, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting  multitude,  who  with  difficulty 
contemplate  abstract  truths.  The  new  converts  were  to  be 
taught,  that  those  are  bom  again,  who  are  initiated  by  baptism 
into  the  christian  worship,  and  that  they  ought  to  exhibit  in  their 
conduct  the  innocence  of  little  infants :  therefore  milk  and  honey, 
the  common  food  of  infants,  was  administered  to  them.  Those 
who  obtained  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  from  being  the 
servants  of  the  devil,  became  the  Lord's  freed  men ;  and,  like 
newly  enlisted  soldiers,  swore  to  obey  their  commander.  And 
therefore  certain  rites  were  borrowed  from  military  usages,  and 
from  the  forms  of  manumission. (6) 

^  7.  Lastly,  not  to  be  tedius;  whoever  considers,  that  the 
christians -were  collected  from  among  the  Jews  and  from  the  pa- 
gan nations,  who  were  accustomed,  from  their  earliest  years,  to 
various  ceremonies  and  superstitious  rites ;  and  that  the  habits  of 
early  life  are  very  hard  to  be  laid  aside ;  will  perceive,  that  it 
would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle,  if  nothing  corrupt  and 
debasing  had  found  its  way  into  the  christian  church.  For  ex- 
ample; nearly  all  the  people  of  the  East,  before  the  christian 
era,  were  accustomed  to  worship  with  their  faces  directed  towards 
the  sun  rising.     For  they  all  believed,  that  God,  whom  they  sup- 

(6)  Spartianus,  Hadrian,  c.  13.  p.  15.  ed.  Obrechti.  [Spar tian  speaks  only  of 
theEUusinian  Mysteries,  into  which  Adrian  was  initiated  at  Athena.  These,  it 
may  be,  that  Adrian  first  introduced  among  the  Latins  ;  yet  he  was  not  the  first 
"Bxxaan  initiated  in  them. — That  sofne  Mysteries  had  before  this  time,  been 
introduced  into  the  Roman  worship,  appears  from  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Atti* 
COS,  L.  V.  21.  end  j  Lib.  vi.  1.  end;  L.  xv.  25.  GroTiordus  indeed  understands 
these  (mvsteria  Romans)  to  be  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Bona  Dea.  See  his 
Obeerv.  L.  iv.  c.  9.  But  on  this  worship,  no  male  person  might  attend ;  and  I 
see  not  why  Cicero  should  enquire  so  particularly  of  his  friend,  (as  he  does^J 
about  the  time  of  these  mysteries,  if  they  wore  nothing  but  the  worship  of  a  dei- 
ty, in  which  none  but  females  ever  bore  any  part.     ScJd.] 

(6)  See  Edm,  MeriU,  Observations,  Lib..iii.  cap.  iii.  [C.  O.  Schtoartz^  Diss, 
de  ritibus  quibusdam  fbrmulisque  a  mauumissione  aa  S.  Baptismum  trauslstis,  Alt- 
dorf.  1738.  and  J.  G.  ZaUgrav's  Diss,  at  Jena,  under  Dr.  Watck,  1749,  de  RiU« 
bus  baptisimalibus  saeeuli  secundi.    Schl."] 
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posed  to  resemble  light,  or  rather  to  be  light,  and  whom  they 
umited  as  to  place,  had  his  residence  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  rises.  When  they  became  christians  they  rejected 
mdeed  the  erroneous  belief;  but  the  custom  that  originated  from 
it,  and  which  was  very  ancient  and  universally  prevalent,  they 
retained.  Nor  to  this  hour,  has  it  been  whoUy  laid  aside.  From 
the  same  cause  many  Jewish  rites  originated,  which  are  still  reli- 
giously maintained  by  many  christians,  and  especially  by  those 
who  live  in  eastern  oountries.(7) 

^  8.  The  rites  tliemselves,  I  shall  state  only  summarily ;  for 
this  extensive  subject  deserves  to  be  considered  by  itself,  and  can 
not  be  fully  discussed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  our  work.  The 
christians  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God  in  private  dwelling 
houses^  in  caves ^  and  in  the  places  where  the  dead  were  buried. 
They  met  on  the^r*^  day  of  ihe  week;  and  here  and  there,  also 
on  the  seventh  day,  which  was  the  Jewish  sabbath.  Most  of 
them  likewise  held  sacred  the  fourth  and  sixth,  the  former  being 
the  day  on  which  our  Savior  was  betrayed,  and  the  latter,  that 
on  which  he  was  crucified.  The  hours  of  the  day  allotted  to 
these  meetings,  varied  according  to  times  and  circumstances; 
most  of  them  could  assemble  only  in  the  evening,  or  before  the 
dawn  of  day  in  the  morning.  When  the  christians  were  assem* 
bled,  prayers  were  recited ;  (the  purport  of  which,  Tertullian 
gives  us;) (8)  the  holy  scriptures  were  read  ;(9)  short  discourses 
on  christian  duties  were  addressed  to  the  people ;  hymns  were 
sung ;  and  at  last,  the  Lord^s  supper  and  the  love-feasts  were 
celebrated,  the  oblations  of  the  people  aiFording  them  the  materi- 
als.(10) 

(7)  See  Jo.  Speneery  de  Legibus  ritualibiK  Ebraeor.  Prolesom.  p.  9.  cd.  Cantab, 
and  all  those  who  have  explained  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  oriental  chris- 
tians. 

f8)  TerttdUan^  Apologeticum,  cap.  39. 

(9)  [That  other  religious  books,  besides  the  canonical  scriptures,  were  read  in 
■everal  churches,  appears  from  EwebiuSy  Hist.  Ecclee.  Lib.  iv.  23.  and  iii.  3. 
who  informs  us,  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement-,  and  that  of  Soter,  bishops  of 
Rome,  were  publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  as  was  the  Shepherd  of 
HemuUf  in  very  many  churches.     Tr.] 

(10)  [P/ifty  (Epistolar.  L.  x.  Ep.  97.)  gives  some  account  of  the  public  worship 
of  the  christians,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century :  and  Jnttm  Martyr i  near  the 
^lose  of  that  Apology  which  he  presented  to  Aiuhmnus  Pius,  AD.  150,  gives  the 
ibllowing  more  full  and  authentic  account:  '^  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday ^ 
•li,  whether  dwelling  in  the  towns  or  in  the  villages,  hold  meetings ;  and  tlie 
Memoires  (a«'ofJtVT;j*ovgi;jxara)  of  the  apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
are  read,  as  much  as  the  time  will  permit;  then, the  reader  closing,  the  President 
in  a  speech,  exhorts  and  excites  to  an  imitation  of  those  excellent  examples;  then 
we  all  rise,  and  pour  forth  united  prayers ;  and  when  we  close  our  prayer,  as 
was  before  said,  bread  is  brought  forward,  and  wine,  and  water ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent uttersprayers  and  thanksgivings,  according  to  his  a})ility,  (oa'>]  ^uva/xig  ^urw^) 
and  the  people  respond,  by  saying  amen;  and  a  distribution  und  participation  of 
the  things  blessed,  takes  place  to  each  one  present,  and  to  those  aosent,  it  is  sent 
by  the  Deacons.  And  those  who  are  prosperous  and  willing,  give  what  they 
rhoose,  each  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  and  what  is  rollreted.  \s  deposited 
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^  9.  The  christians  of  this  century  consecrated  aimiversary 
festirals,  in  memory  of  the  Savior's  death,  and  resurrection,  and 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles.  The  day  in 
remembrance  of  ChrisVs  dying  and  expiating  the  sins  of  men, 
was  called  the  Passover^  or  Easter^  (Pc»cAa,)  because  they  sup- 

Sosed  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  the  same  day  in  which  the 
ews  kept  their  Passovtr.  But  in  observing  this  festival,  the 
christians  of  Asia  Minor  differed  from  other  christians,  and  espe- 
cially from  those  of  Rome.  Both  fasted  during  what  was  called 
the  great  week^  that  on  which  Christ  died ;  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  last  supper  of  our  Savior,  tliey  held  a  sacred  feast  or  ate  the 
paschal  lamb,  just  as  the  Jews  did ;  which  feast,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  Christ^ s  death,  they  denominated  the  Passover  or  Easter. 
Now  the  Asiatic  christians  held  their  paschal  feast  on  the  four- 
teenth day,  or  full  moon,  of  the  first  Jewish  mondi,  which  was 
the  very  time  on  which  the  Jews  ate  their  Passover ;  and  on  the 
third  day  after  this  supper,  they  kept  the  memorial  of  Chrisfs 
triumph  over  death,  or  of  his  resurrection.  This  custom,  they 
said  they  had  received  from  the  apostles  John  and  Philip;  and 
they  moreover  supported  it  by  the  example  of  Christ  himself^ 
who  celebrated  his  paschal  feast,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews. 
But  the  other  christians  put  off  their  Passover ^  that  is,  their  pas- 
chal feast,  until  the  evening  preceding  the  festal  day,  sacred  to 
Chrisfs  resurrection,  [or  Saturday  evening,]  and  thus  connected 
the  memorial  of  ChnsVs  death,  with  that  of  his  resurrection. 
And  they  cited  Peter  and  Paid  as  authors  of  their  custom. 

^10.  The  Asiatic  custom  of  celebrating  Easter,  had  two 
great  inconveniences,  which  appeared  intolerable  to  the  other 
christians,  and  especially  to  the  Romans.  First,  by  holding  their 
sacred  feast  on  the  very  day,  on  which  they  supposed  Christ  ate 
the  paschal  lamb  with  his  disciples,  they  interrupted  the  fast  of  the 
great  week ;  which  appeared  to  the  other  christians  to  fall  little 
short  of  a  crime.  Again,  as  they  always  kept  the  memorial  of 
Christ^s  risbg  from  the  dead,  on  the  third  day  after  their  paschal 
supper,  it  unavoidably  happened,  tliat  diey  more  commonly  kept, 
on  some  other  day  of  the  week  than  the  first  or  Sunday,  called 
the  Lord's  day,  the  festival  of  ChrisVs  resurrection,  which  in 
after  times  was  called  and  is  now  called  the  Passover  or  Easter. 

with  the  President ;  and  he  carefully  relieves  the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those 
who  from  sickness  or  other  causes  are  needy,  and  also  those  in  prison,  and  tha 
■tnmgers  that  are  residing  with  us,  and  in  short,  all  that  have  need  of  help.  We 
all  commonly  hold  our  assemblies  on  Sunday y  because  it  is  the  first  day,  on  which 
God  converted  the  darkness  and  matter,  and  framed  the  world ,  and  Jesus  Ckritt 
our  Saviour,  on  the  same  day,  arose  from  the  dead." — Justin  makes  no  mention 
here  of  singing,  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of  christians.  But  PUny  in  his 
Epistle,  assures  us;  "  Quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  eon  venire ;  edrmen- 
que  CkristOy  quusi  Deo^  dieere  seatm  motcem:"  and  both  the  N.  Testament,  and 
all  antiquity,  recognise  singing,  as  a  part  of  christian  worship.     TV  ] 
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Now  the  greater  part  of  the  christians  deemed  it  wrong  to  con- 
secrate any  other  day  than  ihe  Lord's  day,  in  remembrance  of 
Christie  resurrection.  Hence  great  contention  frequently  arose 
from  this  difference  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  other  christians. 
In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius^  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
Anicetus  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna,  in- 
vestigated this  subject  widi  great  care  at  Rome.  But  the  Asiat- 
ics could  not  be  induced  by  any  considerations,  to  give  up  their 
custom,  which  they  believed  to  be  handed  down  to  them  from  St. 


JoAn.(ll) 


^11.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  Victor  bishop  of  Rome, 
thought  it  necessary,  that  the  Asiatic  christians  should  be  com- 
pelled, by  laws  and  decrees,  to  follow  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  christian  world.  Accordingly,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  opinions  of  foreign  bishops,  he  sent  an  imperious  letter  to 
the  Asiatic  bishops,  admonishing  them  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  christians  in  observing  Easter.  They  replied  with  spirit, 
by  Polycrates  bishop  of  Ephesus,  that  they  would  not  depart 
from  the  holy  institution  of  their  ancestors.  Irritated  by  this  de- 
cision, Victor  excluded  them  from  his  communion,  and  from 
that  of  his  church,  (not  from  that  of  the  universal  church,  which 
he  had  not  power  to  do,)  that  is,  he  pronounced  them  unworthy 
to  be  called  his  brethren.  The  progress  of  this  schism  was 
checked  by  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  letters  wisely  compo- 
sed, directed  to  Victor  and  others,  and  by  the  Asiatic  bishops, 
who  wrote  a  long  letter  in  their  own  justification.     And  thus  both 

Sarties  retained  their  respective  customs,  until  the  council  of 
fice,  in  the  fourth  century,  abrogated  the  Asiatic  usage.(12) 
§  12.  When  the  christians  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  do  chiefly  on  Sundays,  they  consecra- 
ted a  part  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  oblations,  by  certain 
prayers,  which  the  bishop  of  the  congregation  uttered.  The 
wine  was  mixed  with  water ;  the  bread  was  divided  into  small 
pieces.  Portions  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  were  com- 
monly sent  to  the  absent  and  the  sick,  in  testimony  of  fraternal 
affection  towards  them. (13)     There  is  much  evidence  that  this 

(11)  EuselfittSy  Hist  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  c.  14,  and  L.  v.c.  24. 

(12)  What  is  here  stated  briefly,  is  more  fully  explained  in  my  Comment,  de 
Rebus  Christianor.  ante  Constantinura  M.  p.  4;i5  &c.  I  there  said,  p.  439,  that 
PeUr  Faijdit  saw  the  mistake  in  the  common  accounts  of  this  controversy.  Bat 
my  memory  failed  mc.  On  consulting  the  book,  I  find,  that  he  treats  of  the  con- 
troversy indeed,  but  he  misunderstood  the  precise  subject  of  it. — The  venerable 
Heumanns  tract  on  this  controversy,  is  republished  in  the  Si/Uoge  of  his  minor 
works. — [Dr.  Mos'iehn  thinks  the  true  statement  of  this  controversy  is  tha^  which 
he  has  given  ;  and  that  many  writers  have  mistaken  the  points  at  issue,  from  not 
distinguishing  between  the  ancient  and  the  more  modern  application  of  the  term 
Pasaoter  or  Etisttr.     TV.] 

(13)  See  Henry  Ilixner,  do  Ritibus  Teterum  Christianor.  circa  Eucharistiam,  p. 
165,  ox. 
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most  holy  rite  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
salvation :  and  I  therefore  dare  not  accuse  of  error,  those  who 
believe  that  the  sacred  supper  was,  in  this  century,  given  to  in- 
fants.(14)  Of  the  love-feasts,  the  notice  before  given,  may  be 
sufficient. 

^13.  Twice  a  year,  namely  at  Easier  and  WkitsuntideJ}  5) 
(^Paschatis  et  Pentecostis  diebus,)  baptism  was  publicly  admmis- 
tered  by  the  bishop,  or  by  the  presbyters  acting  by  his  command 
and  authority.  The  candidates  for  it,  were  immersed  whoUy  in 
water,  with  invocation  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  according  to  the 
Savior's  precept,  after  they  had  repeated,  what  they  called  the 
Creed,  (Symbolum,)  and  had  renounced  all  their  sins  and  trans- 
gressions, and  especially  the  devil  and  his  pomp.  The  baptised 
were  signed  with  tlie  cross,  anointed,  commended  to  God  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  and  6nally  directed  to  taste  some 
milk  and  honey. (16)  The  reasons  for  these  ceremonies,  must 
be  sought  in  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  causes  of 
the  ceremonies.  Adults  were  to  prepare  their  minds  expressly, 
by  prayers,  fasting,  and  other  devotional  exercises.  Sponsor$ 
or  godfathers  were^  as  I  apprehend,  first  employed  for  adults, 
and  afterwards  for  children  likewise.  (17) 

(14)  See  Jo.  Fr.  Mayer,  Diss,  de  eucbaristia  infantum ;  and  Peter  ZomiiLt, 
Historia  eucharistiae  infantum,  Berol.  1736.  8vo. 

(15)  See   W.  Wall,  History  of  infant  Baptism,  vol.  I.  p.  277,  279,  of  thp  Latin 
edition  by  Schlosser,  Jog.  Vicecomes,  de  Ritibus  baptismi,  Paris  1618.  8vo. 

(16)  See  especially,  TertuUian  de  Baptismo,  [and  respecting  the  honey  and 
milk,  Tertullian  de  Corona;  and  Clemens  Mcx.  raedag.  L.  I.  c.  6.    Schl.'\ 

(17)  See  Get.  van  Mastncht,  de  Susceptoribus  infantium  ex  baptismo,  edit.  2d. 
Frankf.  1727.  4to.  He  thinks  Sponsors  were  used  for  children,  and  not  for 
adults;  p.  15.  See  also  }V.  Hall,  Hist,  of  infaiU  Baptism,  vol  I.  p.  69,  474  &c. — 
prhe  manner  of  recceiving  new  converts  into  the  churches,  about  the  year  150, 
u  thuH  minutely  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  (so  called)  second  n^polo^, 
towards  the  conclusion.  ^^  In  what  manner  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  aner 
being  renewed  by  Christ,  we  will  now  explain  ;  lest  by  omitting  this,  we  should 
seem  to  dissemble  in  our  btatcment.  Those  who  believe  and  are  persuaded,  that 
the  things  we  tench  and  inculcate  are  true,  and  who  profess  ability  thus  to  live, 
are  directed  to  pray,  with  fasting,  and  to  ask  of  God  the  forgiveness  of  their  for- 
mer sins  ;  we  also  fasting  and  praying  with  them.  Then  we  conduct  them  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water ;  andtbcy  are  regenerated  [baptized],  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  been  regenerated  [baptized] ;  for  they  f^ceive  a  washing  with 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  all,  the  Lord  God,  and  of  our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  IIolv  Spirit.  For  Christ  said  ;  Except  ye  be  regenerated,  y» 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' — **  Tliis  washing  is  likewise  called 
iUufnination ;  because  the  minds  of  those  who  have  learned  these  thincs,  are 
enlightened.  And  whoever  is  enlightened,  is  washed  in  the  name  of  Jestis 
Chnst,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  by  the  prophets,  foretold  ail  that  relates  to  Christ.'^ — *'  And  after  thus 
washing  the  convmced  and  consenting  person,  we  conduct  him  to  where  the 
brethren,  as  we  call  them,  are  assembled ;  and  there  offer  our  united  supplica- 
tions, with  earnestness,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  enlightened  person,  and 
for  all  others  every  where ;  that  we  may  conduct  ourselves  as  becomes  those  who 
have  received  the  truth,  and  by  our  deeds  prove  ourselves  good  citizens,  and  ob« 
servers  of  what  is  commanded  us;  so  that  we  may  be  saved  with  an  eternal  sal* 
vation.  And  on  endine  our  prayers,  we  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss.  Then, 
there  is  placed  before  tne  President  of  the  brethren,  bread,  and  a  cup  of  water 
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nod  wine;  which  he  taking,  o/Tera  praise  and  glorv  to  the  Father  of  all,  tlirouch 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  anci  gives  thanks  at  great  lengUi, 
that  such  blessings  are  vouchsafed  us ;  and  when  he  ends  the  prayers  and  the 
thanksgiving,  all  the  people  present  respond,  amen.  Now  the  word  amen,  in 
the  Hebrew  tonsue,  signines  so  be  it.  And  afler  the  President  has  given  thanks, 
and  all  the  people  have  uttered  tiie  response,  those  whom  we  call  Deacons,  dis- 
tribute to  every  one  present,  to  partake  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  and  water, 
over  which  thanks  were  given  :  and  to  those  not  present,  the  Deacons  carry  it. 
And  this  food  is  called  by  us  the  Eucharist;  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to 
partake  of,  unless  he  beheves  the  tiling  taueht  bj^  us  to  be  true,  and  nas  been 
washed  with  the  washing  for  the  remission  of  sins  in  regeneration,  and  lives  ac- 
cording to  what  Christ  has  taught."     Tr.} 
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§  1.  Discord  amoAg  the  Jewish  chriitiana. — §  2.  Hence  the  Nazareana  and  Ebi- 
onitea. — §  3.  Their  impietT.'~§  4.  The  aecta  originating  firom  the  eriental  phi- 
loaophj. — §  5.  Elxai  and  Elcesaites. — §  6.  Satuminua ;  his  extrava^uociea.. — 
I  7.  Cerdo  and  Marcion. — §  8.  Bardesanea. — §  9.  Tatian  and  the  Encratitea.— 
I  10.  Peculiar  aentiments  of  the  Egyptian  Gnoatica. — §  11.  Basilidea, — §  12. 
Hia  enonnitiea. — k  13.  Hia  moraJ  pnnciplea. — §  14.  Carpocrates. — §  15.  Val- 
entinua. — §  16.  His  extravagancies. — ^  17.  Varioua  secta  of  Valentiniana. — 
f  18.  The  minor  secta  of  Valentinians. — §  19.  The  Ophites. — §  20.  Monar- 
«hian8  and  Patropasaiana. — S  21.  Theodotus,  Artemon. — §  22.  Hermogenea. — 
^  23.  The  illiterate  aects.  Montaniia.-»§  24.  The  auccesa  of  Montanoa,  and 
(is  doctrine. 

^  1.  Among  the  christian  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  llie 
first  place  is  due  to  those  Jewish  christians,  whose  zeal  for  the 
Mosaic  law,^ severed  them  from  the  other  believers  in  Chrut.{l) 
The  rise  of  this  sect  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  For, 
when  this  emperor  had  wholly  destroyed  Jerusalem  a  second 
time,  and  enacted  severe  laws  against  the  Jews,  the  greater  part 
of  the  christians  living  in  Palestine,  that  they  might  not  be  con- 
founded with  Jews,  as  they  had  been,  laid  aside  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies, and  chose  one  Juark^  who  was  a  foreigner  and  not  a 
Je\y,  for  their  bishop.  This  procedure  was  very  oflfensive  to 
those  among  them,  wliose  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  rites  was  too 
strong  to  be  eradicated.  They  therefore  separated  from  their 
brethren,  and  formed  a  distinct  society  in  Peraea,  a  part  of  Pal- 
estine, and  in  the  neighboring  regions ;  and  among  them,  the 
Mosaic  law  retained  all  its  dignity  unimpaired.  (2) 

§  2.  This  body  of  people,  who  would  unite  Moses  and  Christy 
was  i^ain  divided  into  two  classes,  dijSering  widely  in  their  opin- 
ions and  customs,  the  JSTazareans  and  the  Ebionites.  The  for- 
mer are  not  reckoned,  by  the  ancient  christians,  among  here- 
dcs  ;(3)  but  the  latter  are  placed  among  those  sects  which  sub- 

(1)  rrhe  origin,  names,  and  diversity  of  omnion,  of  this  class  of  sects,  are  well 
stated  V  ^'  J^^nder,  Kirchenj^esch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  603 — 626.     TV.] 

(2)  See  StdpUius  SeveruSf  Historia  sacra,  L  ii.  c.  31.  p.  245  Ac.  [p.  361.  ed. 
Homii,  1647.    He  says  :  "  Adrian  stationed  a  regiment  of  soldiers  as  a  constant 

Sard,  to  prevent  all  Jews  from  eiitering  Jerusalem ;  tehit^  teas  adva$Uagwu9  to 
',  christian  faith  ;  because,  at  that  timty  nanrly  all  Uhe  Jewish  christians']  beUevsd 
in  Christ  as  God,  yet  teith  an  observance  of  the  law.       7V.1 

(3)  The  first  that  ranked  the  Nazareans  an:on^  the  heretics,  waa  Eptpha^ 
nhis,  a  writer  of  the  4th  century,  of  no  great  fidehty.  or  accuracy  of  judgmaat 
Tji.  J>reandtr,  Kircfaen|seach.  vol.  i.  Pt.  u.  p.  619,  620.  thinks  the  rrararmu, 
described  by  EpiphantuSf  were  deaoendanta  of  the  EHmdtss,  who  had  now  im- 
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verted  the  foundations  of  religion.  Both  sects  used  a  histoay  of 
Christ  or  a  Gospel^  which  was  different  from  our  Gospth.f^) 
The  word  J^azarean  was  not  the  name  of  a  sect^  but  was  equiv- 
alent to  the  word  christian*  For  those  who  bore  the  title  of 
christians  among  the  Greeks,  were  among  the  Jews  called  JVaar- 
areans,  and  did  not  esteem  it  a  name  of  disgrace.  Those  who 
retained,  after  their  separation  from  their  brethren,  this  original 
name  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  which  was  imposed  on  them  by 
the  Jews,  believed  Christ  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  and  to  be  in 
some  way  united  with  the  divine  nature.  And  although  they 
would  not  discard  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  MoseSy  yet  they 
would  not  obtrude  them  upon  tlie  Gentile  christians.  They  more- 
over rejected  the  additions  made  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  by  the  doc- 
tors of  the  law  and  the  Pharisees. ^5)  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see, 
why  the  other  christians  in  general  judged  more  favorably  of  them. 
§  3.  Whether  the  Ebionites  derived  their  name  from  a  man 
[called  JSiton,]  or  were  so  denominated  on  account  of  their  pov^ 
erty  eidier  in  regard  to  property  or  sentiment,  is  uncertain.(6) 
But  they  were  much  worse  than  the  Nazareans.  For  though 
they  supposed  Christ  to  be  an  ambassador  of  God,  and  endowed 
with  divine  power,  yet  tliey  conceived  him  to  be  a  man,  bom  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  son  oi  Joseph  and  Mary.  They 
maintained  that  tlie  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  must  be  observed, 
not  by  the  Jews  only,  but  by  all  who  wished  to  obtain  salvation ; 
and  therefore,  St.  Paul^  that  strenuous  opposer  of  the  law,  they 
viewed  with  abhorrence.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  the  mere 
rites  which  jTlfojea  appointed,  but  observed  with  equal  veneration, 
the  superstitious  rites  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  customs  of 'the 
Pharisees  which  were  added  to  the  law.(7) 

bibed  8omo  Gnostic  principles.    Tlie  Dames  Ehtonites  and  yazareans  are  often- 
confounded,  both  by  ancients  and  moderns.     TV.]  • 

(4)  See  J.  A.  Fahridus,  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  355  &c.  and  Mth 
sheim,  Vindiciae,  contra  Tolandi  Nazarenum,  p.  112  &c.  [Jones,  on  the  Canon 
of  the  N.  Test.  vol.  i   and  the  authors  of  Introductions  to  the  N.  Test.     TV.] 

(5^  Se  Mick.  U  ^iden,  Adnotatt.  ad  Damascenum,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  83.  and  his 
Diss,  de  Nazarenis  et  eorum  fide ;  which  is  the  7th  of  bis  Dissertations  subjoined 
to  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Damascenus.  [C  W.  F  Wtdehy  Historie  der  Ket- 
zereveni  Vol.  i.  p.  101  Ac.     SchlJl 

(6)  See  Fabricius,  ad  Philastr.  de  hiercsibus,  p.  8] .  TTiam.  ItUg,  de  haeresibua 
aevi  Apostolici.  [also  Note  (2^  on  Cent.  i.  Pt.  li.  ch.  v.  p.  118.  bxiAA.  Jfeander^ 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  612  &c.     TV.] 

(J)  Irenaeus^  contra  Haereses,  Lib.  i.  cap.  26.  Epiphanius  treats  largely  of 
the  Ebionites,  in  his  Panarium,  haeres.  xxx.  But  he  is  worthy  of  no  credit ;  for 
he  acknowledges,  (§  3.  p.  127.  and  S  14.  p.  141,)  that  he  has  joined  the  Samp- 
ttuans  and  the  Elcesaites  with  the  Ebionites,  and  that  the  first  Ebionites  did  not 
hold  the  enrora  which  he  attributes  to  the  sect.— [The  correctness  of  Epiphanius^ 
am  a  historian,  ia  often  called  in  question ;  and  perhaps  justly.  But  ir  Uie  term 
Ebionites  designated  a  variety  of  minor  sects,  all  of  them  Jewish  christians;  and 
if  aome  of  these  sects  had^  in  the  4th  century,  imbibed  Gnostic  sentiments,  un- 
known to  the  original  Ebionites ;  then  Epiphanius  may  here  be  entirely  correct; 
which  others  suppose  to  be  the  fact.     See  M'eandtr,  as  cited  abo       Note  (3)  TV.] 
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^  4.  These  litde  and  obscure  sects  were  not  very  detrimental 
to  the  christian  cause.  Much  greater  disturbance  was  produced 
by  those,  whose  founders  explabed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
a^eeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  oriental  philosophy  respecting  the 
origin  of  evil.  These  latter  sects,  having  lived  in  obscurity  and 
made  little  noise  previously  to  this  century,  came  forth  into  pub- 
lic view  during  the  reign  of  Adnian,(8)  and  gathered  churches'of 
considerable  magnitude  in  various  countries.  A  long  catalogue 
of  these  semi-christian  sects,  might  be  gathered  out  of  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancients  :  but  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  we  know 
no  more  than  their  names ;  and  perhaps  many  of  them  differed 
only  in  name  from  each  other.  Those  which  acquired  notoriety 
beyond  others,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class 
^  originated  in  Asia,  and  maintained  the  philosophy  of  tlie  East  in 

regard  to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  (if  I  may  so  say,)  pure  and 
uncorrupt :  the  other  class,  which  were  set  up  among  the  Egj'p- 
tians,  and  by  Egyptians,  mingled  with  that  philosophy  many  mon- 
strous opiniohs  and  principles  of  the  Egyptians.  The  systems  of 
the  former  were  more  simple  and  intelligible ;  those  of  the  latter 
were  much  more  complicated,  and  more  difficult  of  explication. 

§  5.  The  first  place,  in  the  Asiatic  class,  seems  to  belong  to 
Elxaiy  a  Jew,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  sect  of  the  Elcesa- 
itesy  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Though  he  was  a  Jew,  and  wor- 
shipped one  God,  and  revered  Moses;  yet  he  corrupted  the  reli- 
^on  of  his  fathers,  by  many  false  notions  derived  from  the  philos- 
ophy and  superstition  of  the  orientals  ;  and,  after  the  example  of 
the  Essenes,  expounded  the  Mosaic  law  according  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  or  in  other  words,  made  it  an  allegory.  But  Epipha' 
niusy  who  had  read  one  of  ElxaVs  books,  acknowledges  himself 
in  doubt,  whether  the  Elcesaites  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
christian  sects,  or  among  the  Jewish.  In  his  book  Elxai  men- 
tions Christy  and  speaks  honorably  of  him ;  but  he  does  not  ex- 
plain himself  so  as  to  make  it  manifest,  whether  Jesus  of  JVaza-- 
reth  was  the  Christ  of  whom  he  speaks.(9) 

§  6.  If  Elxai  be  not  reckoned,  Satuminus  of  Antioch  will 
justly  stand  at  the  head  of  this  class ;  at  least  he  lived  earlier  than 
all  the  other  Gnostic  heresiarchs,  [having  taught  his  doctrine  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  Tr.'\  He  supposed  two  first  causes  of  all 
things,  the  good  God,  and  matter,  which  is  in  its  nature  evil,  and 
subject  to  a  Lord.     The  world  and  the  first  men  were  created  by 

f  (8)  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  L.  vii.  c.  17.  p.  898.  Cyprian^  Epist.  Ixxv.  p.  144. 

I  and  others. 

(9)  Eusebivs,  Hist.  EccIeB  L.  vi.  c.  38.  Epiphanius^  Haeres.  xix.  §  3.  p.  41. 
Tkeodxrret.  Fabul.  haeret.  Lib.  u..c.  7.  p.  221.  [Of  these  Elcesaites^  who  were 
also  called  SamvsaeanSj  every  thing  afforded  by  antiquity,  that  is  important,  has 
been  coHected  by  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  587.  &c. 
He  justly  accounts  them  enthusiasts.     ScA/.] 
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^  seven  angels,  that  is,  hj  aU  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets,  without 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  against  the  will  of  the  Lord  of  matter. 
But  God  approved  of  the  work  when  it  was  completed,  imparted 
rational  souls  to  the  men,  who  before  had  only  animal  life,  and  di- 
vided the  entire  world  into  seven  parts,  which  he  subjected  to  the 
seven  creators,  of  whom  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  one,  reserving 
however  the  supreme  power  to  «himself.  To  these  good  men, 
that  is,  men  possessed  of  wise  and  good  souls,  the  Lord  of  matter 
opposed  another  sort  of  men,  to  whom  he  imparted  a  malignant 
soul.  And  hence  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  men 
which  is  so  visible.  After  the  creators  of  the  world  had  revolted 
from  the  supreme  God,  he  sent  down  Christ  from  heaven,  clothed, 
not  with  a  real  body,  but  with  the  shadow  of  one,  that  in  our 
world,  he  might  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  of  matter,  and 
point  out  to  the  good  souls  the  way  of  returning  back  to  God.  But 
this  way  is  a  hard  and  difficult  one.  For  the  souls  that  would 
ascend  to  God,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  must  abstain  from 
I  flesh,  wine,  marriage,  and  from  all  things  which  either  exhilarate 
'  the  body  or  delight  the  senses.— SiiitumtnMt'  taught  in  Syria, 
,  which  was  his  native  country,  and  especially  at  Antioch ;  and  he 
^  drew  many  after  him,  by  his  great  show  of  virtue.(lO) 

^  7.  In  the  same  class  of  Asiatic  Gnostics,  must  be  placed 
Cerdo^  a  Syrian,  and  Marcion^  the  son  df  a  bishop  of  Pontus. 
The  history  of  these  men  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
bowev^,  that  they  began  to  establish  their  sect  at  Rome ;  that 
Cerdo  taught  his  principles  there,  before  the  arrival  oiMardon; 
that  Marciouy  failing  to  obtain  some  office  in  the  church  at  Rome, 
.  in  consequence  of  some  misconduct,  went  over  to  the  party  of 
Cerdoj  and  with  great  success  propagated  their  tenets  over  the 
world.  In  the  manner  of  the  orientals,  Marcion  taught  that  there 
are  iroofint  causes  of  all  things,  the  one  perfectly  Fooef,  the  other 
perfectly  evil.  Intermediate  between  these  two  Deities,  ranks 
the  Architect  of  this  lower  world,  whom  men  worship,  and  who 
was  the  God  and  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews ;  for  he  is  neither  per- 
fectly good,  nor  perfectly  evil,  but  of  a  mixed  nature,  or,  as  Mar-- 
cian  expressed  it,  he  is  just;  and  therefore  he  can  dispense  pun- 
ishments, as  well  as  rewards.  The  evil  Deity  and-  the  Creator  of 
the  world  are  perpetually  at  war.  Each  wishes  to  be  worshipped 
as  God,  and  to  subject  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  to  hun- 
self.  The  Jews  are  the  subjects  of  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  is  a  very  powerful  spirit  or  demon ;  the  other  nations,  which 

(10)  IrmaeuSf  h.  i.  c.  24.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  7.  Epiphan.  Haeres. 
zxiii.  Theodoret.  Fabul.  baeret.  L.  i.  c.  2.  and  the  other  writers  on  the  heresies. 
rAmong  the  modern  writers,  see  Moskeinif  de  Reb.  Christ  &c.  p.  336,  Slc.  C. 
W.  F.  nalek,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  274.  &c.  Ittigf  ue  Haeresiarch. 
saecul.  ii.  c.  1.  TUlemontf  Memoires  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  ii.  p. 
2J5.  and  Jl.  J^'tander^  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  JPt.  ii.  p.  759.  Ac.     TV.] 
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worship  many  gods,  are  subjects  of  the  evil  Deity.     Each  is  an  ^ 
oppressor  of  rational  souls,  and  holds  them  in  bondage.     In  order  . 
therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  war,  and  give  freedom  to  the  souls 
which  are  of  divine  origin ;  the  supreme  God  sent  among  the 
Jews,  Jesus  Christy  who  is  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  himself,  or 
his  Son,  clothed  with  the  appearance  or  shadow  of  a  body,  which 
would  render  him  visible ;  with  commission,  to  destroy  both  the 
kingdom  of  the  world's  Creator,  and  that  of  the  evil  Deity,  and 
to  invite  souls  back  to  God.     He  was  assailed  both  by  the  prince  of 
darkness  [the  evil  Deity,]  and  by  the  God  of  the  Jews,  or  the 
world's  Creator;  but  they  were  unable  to  hurt  him,  because  he 
he  had  only  the  appearance  of  a  body.     Whoever,  according  to 
his  prescriptions,  wdl  abstract  their  minds  from  all  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  renouncing  as  well  the  laws  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  as 
those  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  will  turn  wholly  to  the  supreme 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  subdue  and  mortify  their  bodies  by 
fasting  and  other  means,  shall,  after  death,  ascend  to  the  celestial 
mansions.     The  moral  discipline  which  Marcion  prescribed  to 
his  followers,  wasj  as  the  nature  of  the  system  required,  very  aus* 
tere  and  rigorous.     For  he  condemned  marriages,  wine,  flesh, 
and  whatever  is  grateful  and  pleasant  to  the  body .— Jtfamon  had  ' 
numerous  foUowers ;  among  whom  Lucan  or  jLucian^  SeveruSf 
Blastes  and  others,  but  especially  ^pelhs,  are  said  to  have  devi« 
ated  in  some  respects  from  the  opinions  of  tlieir  master,  and  to 
have  established  newsects.(ll) 

^  8.  Sardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  school  of  Valentinus  the  Egyptian,  but  erroneously  ; 
for  their  systems  differ,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  the  Valen- 
tineans,  and  come  nearer  to  die  oriental  principle  of  two  first 
causes  of  all  things.  Bardesanes  was  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  a  man 
of  great  acumen,  and  distinguished  for  his  many  learned  produc- 
tions. Seduced  by  his  attachment  to  the  oriental  philosophy,  he 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  supreme  God,  who  is  absolute  good- 
ness, a  prince  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil.  The  su- 
preme God  created  the  world,  free  from  all  evil ;  and  formed  men, 
who  possessed  celestial  souls,  and  subtile,  etherial  bodies.  After 
the  prince  of  darkness  had  induced  the  first  men  to  sin,  God  per- 
mitted the  author  of  all  evil  to  inclose  men  in  gross  bodies  formed 
out  of  sinful  matter,  and  also,  to  corrupt  the  world  in  order  that 
men  might  suffer  for  the  iniquity  they  had  committed.     Hence 

(11)  Betides  the  common  writers  on  the  heresiesi  as  IrenaeuSf  EpiphaniuSf 
Huoaeret  Ac.  see  TeftuUiafC$  five  Books  against  Marcion ;  and  the  Poem 
acainst  Marcion,  also  in  five  Books,  which  is  ascribed  to  Terhdliioi;  and  the  Di- 
mfae  against  the  Marcionites,  which  is  ascribed  to  Origen.  Among  the  modem 
writers,  see  Massuet,  the  editor  of  Irenaeus;  TiUemont;  Is.  de  Beausobre^  His- 
loire  du  Manicheisme,  torn,  ii  p.  69  &«.  [C.  W.  F.  WaUkj  Historie  der  Ketze- 
reyen,  vol.  i.  p.  484 — 537.  MoMsim  de  Reb.  Christ  &jc.  p.  401 — 410.  J.  JVWni- 
der,  Kirrhengeschichte,  yol.  i.  P  ii.  p.  779—807.     TV.] 
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the  struggle  between  reason  and  concupiscence  in  man.  Jesus 
therefore  descended  from  the  celestial  regions,  clothed,  not  with 
a  real,  but  with  a  celestial  and  etherial  body,  and  taught  men  to 
subdue  their  depraved  bodies,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the 
bondage  of  vicious  matter,  by  abstinence,  by  meditation,  and  by 
fasting ;  and  whoever  will  do  so,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
shall  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  clothed  in  their  ethe- 
rial vehicles,  or  their  celestial  bodies.  Bardesanes  afterwards 
returned  to  sounder  sentiments ;  but  his  sect  long  survived  in 
Syria.(12^ 

<J  9.  TatiaUj  by  birth  an  Assyrian,  a  distinguished  and  learn- 
ed man,  and  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr^  was  more  noted  among 
the  ancients  for  his  austere  moral  principles  which  were  rigid  be- 
yond measure,  than  for  the  speculative  errors  or  dogmas  which 
he  proposed  as  articles  of  faith  to  his  followers.  Yet  it  appears 
from  credible  witnesses,  that  he  held  matter  to  be  the  source  of 
all  evil,  and  therefore  recommended  the  abhorrence  and  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body  ;  that  he  supposed  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  the  true  God  were  not  one  and  tlie  same  being ;  that  he  de- 
nied to  our  Savior  a  real  body ;  and  corrupted  Christianity  with  other 
doctrines  of  the  oriental  philosophers.  His  followers  who  were  nume- 
rous, were  sometimes  called  from  him,  Tatiani  or  Tatianists  ; 
but  more  frequently  were  designated  by  names  indicative  of  their 
austere  morals.  For,  as  they  discarded  all  the  external  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  and  held  wine  in  such  abhorrence  as  to 
use  mere  water  in  the  Lord's  supper,  fasted  rigorously,  and  lived 
in  celibacy  ;  they  were  denominated  Encratitae  or  abstainers^ 
Hydroparastatae  or  Water-drinkers ^  and  Apotactitae  or  Re- 
nouncers.{\  3) 

^10.  The  Gnostics  of  the  Egyptian  class,  differed  from^ those 
of  the  Asiatic,  by  combining  the  oriental  with  Egj'ptian  philoso- 
phy, and  more  especially  in  the  following  particulars.  (I.)  Al- 
though they  supposed  matter  to  be  eternal,  and  also  animated  ; 
.  yet  they  did  not  recognize  an  eternal  prince  of  darkness  and  of 
matter,  or  the  malignant  deity  of  the  Persians.     (II.)  They  gene- 

(12)  Eiiaebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  30.  and  the  writers  on  the  ancient  hore- 
■ies.  Orisen,  Dial,  contra  Marcionitas  §  3.  p.  70.  ed.  Wetstein.  Fred.  Strunzius, 
Historia  Bardcsanis  et  Bardesanistar.  Wittemb.  1722.  4to.  Beausobrt^  Hist,  du 
Manicheisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.  &c.  [Mosheimy  de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  394.  &c. 
C.  W.  F.  WftJch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  407 — 424.  ^.  JS'cand^r.  Kir- 
chongesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  743  &c.     TV.] 

(13)  The  only  work  of  Tatian  that  has  reached  us,  is  his  Oratio  ad  Graeeos. 
His  opinions  are  spoken  of  by  Clemens  j?/«c.  Strom.  L.  iii.  p.  460.  Epipkaruus, 
Haeres.  xlvi.  c.  1.  p.  391.  Origen,  de  Oratione,  c.  13.  p.  77.  ed.  Oxon.  and  by 
others  of  the  ancients :  but  no  one  of  them  has  attempted  to  delineate  his  system. 

[Of  the  moderns,  see  C.  W.  F.  Walckj  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol  I.  p.  445 

447.  and  jJ.  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  762— 706.— It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  names  EncratUeSj  ^potacHtcs,  rE'yxpariraj  'Aflrofl-cuerai,) 
were  applied  to  aU  the  austere  sects  ;  so  that,  thougn  au  Tatianists  wore  Encru- 
tUeSf  yet  all  Encratites  were  not  Tatianists.     TV.] 
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f  aDy  considered  Christ  our  Savior,  as  consisting  of  two  persons^ 
the  man  Jesus ^  and  the  Son  of  God,  or  Christ :  and  the  latter, 
the  divine  person,  they  supposed,  entered  into  Jesus  the  man, 
when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan  by  lohn  ;  and  parted  from  him, 
when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Jews,  (ill*)  They  attri- 
buted to  Christ  a  real,  and  not  an  imaginary  body  ;  though  tliey 
were  not  all  of  one  sentiment  on  this  point.  (IV.)  They  pre- 
scribed to  their  followers  a  much  milder  system  of  moral  discipline  ; 
nay,  seemed  to  give  precepts  which  favored  the  corrupt  propensi- 
ties of  men. 

^11.  Among  the  Egyptian  Gnostics,  the  first  place  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  Basilides  of  Alexandria.  He  maintained,  that 
the  supreme  and  all  perfect  Grod  produced  from  himself,  seven 
most  excellent  beings  or  Aeons.  Two  of  the  Aeons,  namely  l>y^ 
namis  and  Sophia,  (Power  and  Wisdom,)  procreated  the  angels 
of  the  highest  order.  Those  angels  built  for  themselves  a  resi- 
dence or  heaven,  and  produced  other  angels  of  a  nature  a  little 
inferior.  Other  generations  of  angels  succeeded,  and  other  heav- 
ens were  built,  until  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  five, 
heavens,  and  as  many  orders  of  angels  ;  that  is,  just  as  many  as 
there  are  days  in  a  year.  Over  all  these  heavens  and  angelic  or- 
ders, there  is  a  Prince  or  Lord,  whom  Basilid^^hmlled  Abraxas; 
a  word  which  was  doubtless  in  use  ^n^KjBi  Ez^ptifms,  before 
Basilidesj  and  which,  when  written  l^CffeiA  contains  letters 
that  together  make  up  the  number  365,  U  e.  the  number  of  the 
heavens.(14)  The  mhabitants  of  the  lowest  heaven,  contiguous 
to  eternal  matter,  which  is  an  animated  and  malignant  substance, 
formed,  a  design  of  constructing  a  world  out  of  that  disorderly 
mass,  and  of  iabricating  men.     God  approved  the  work  when  it 

(14)  A  great  number  of  gems  still  exist,  and  quantities  of  them  are  dailj 
brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  on  which,  besides  other  figures  of  Egyptian  device, 
the  word  Abraxas  is  engraved.  See  Jo.  Macarius^  Abraxas  sen  de  gemmis  Basi- 
lidianis  disquisitio ;  enlarged  by  Jo.  Ck\/letf  ed.  Antwerp  1657.  4to.  Bern,  ds 
Montfau€cn,  Palaeograph.  Graecae,  L.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  177,  &«.  and  others.  Learned 
men  almost  universally  think  those  gems  originated  from  Basilides  ;  and  hence 
they  are  called  semmae  Basilidianae.  But  very  many  of  them  exhibit  marks  of 
the  most  degradmg  superstition,  such  as  cannot  be  attributed  even  to  a  semi- 
christian  ;  and  likewise  manifest  insignia  of  the  Egyptian  relinon.  They  can- 
not aU,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  Basilid^Sy  who,  though  he  held  many  errors, 
yet  worshipped  Christ.  Those  only  must  refer  to  him,  which  bear  some  marks 
of  Christianity.  The  word  Abraxas,  was  unquestionably  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  appropriated  to  the  Lord  of  the  heavens ;  which  Basilides  retain- 
ed from  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  his  countrv.  See  Is.  de  BeausobrCj  His- 
toire  du  Manicheisme,  vol.  ii.p.  51.  Jo.  Bapt.  Passeri,  Diss,  de  Gemmis  Basi- 
lidianis;  in  his  splendid  work,  de  Gemmis  stelliferis,  torn.  ii.  p.  221  &c.  ed. 
Florent.  1750.  Fol.  P.  E.  Jablonskiy  de  Nominis  Abraxas  significatione  ;  in  the 
Miscellan.  Lipsicns.  nova,  torn.  vii.  Passeri  contends  that  none  of  these  gems 
have  reference  to  Basilides :  he  makes  them  all  refer  to  the  magicians,  or  the 
soothsayers,  sorcerers,  conjurers  and  fortune-tellers.  But  this  learned  man,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  goes  too  far  ;  for  he  himself  acknowleges,  (p.  225,)  that  he  some' 
times  found  on  them  some  vestiges  tf  the  BasiUdian  errors.  These  celebrated 
gems  still  need  an  erudite,  but  cautious  and  judicious  interpreter. 
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was  finished  ;  and  gave  rational  souls  to  these  men  whom  the  an- 
gels had  formed  ;  whereas,  before  they  had  only  sensitive  souls : 
he  also  gave  to  the  angels^  dominion  over  men.  The  Prince  of 
these  angels  chose  the  Jewish  nation  for  his  subjects,  and  gave 
them  a  law  by  .^o^e^.  The  other  angels  presided  over  other  na* 
tions. 

§  12.  The  angels  who  created  and  governed  the  world,  gradu- 
ally became  corrupt ;  and  they  not  only  labored  to  obliterate  the 
knowledge  of  the  supreme  God,  in  order  that  they  might  them- 
selves be  worshipped  as  Gods,  but  they  waged  war  with  each  oth- 
er, for  the  enlargement  of  their  respective  territories.  The  most 
arrogant  and  restless  of  them  all,  was  he  who  governed  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  Therefore  the  supreme  God  in  compassion  to  the  souls 
endowed  with  reason,  sent  down  from  heaven  his  Son^  or,  the 
prince  of  the  AeonSj  whose  name  is  AW,  [vou^,  mtW,]  and 
Christ ;  that  he,  joining  himself  to  the  man  Jesusy  might  restore 
the  lost  knowledge  of  his  Father,  and  overturn  the  empire  of  the 
angels  who  governed  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  insolent 
Lord  of  the  Jews;  The  God  of  the  Jews  perceiving  this,  ordered 
his  subjects  to  seize  the  man  Jesus^  and  put  him  to  death  :  but 
against  Christy  he  had  no  power.(15)  The  souls  that  obey  the 
precepts  of  tbmfit^n^gf  .God,  when  their  bodies  die,  will  ascend  to 
(rod  :  the  rest  wiUt^^pbto  other  bodies.  All  bodies  return  back 
to  vicious  mattqifjjv^erfSs  they  originated. 

^13.  The  moTQl  sf  stjbm  of  Basilidesj  if  we  believe  most  of 
the  ancients,  favored  concupiscence,  and  allowed  every  species  of 
iniqui^.  But  from  much  surer  testimony  it  appears,  that  he  re- 
commended purity  of  life  and  the  practice  of  piety,  and  condemn- 
ed even  an  inclination  to  sin.  Still  there  were  some  things  in  his 
moral  precepts  which  greatly  offended  other  christians.  For  he 
taught,  that  it  is  lawful  to  conceal  our  religion,  to  deny  Christ 
when  our  life  is  in  danger,  to  participate  in  the  paj^an  feasts  which 
followed  their  sacrifices ;  and  he  detracted  much  from  the  estima- 
tion and  honor  in  which  the  martyrs  were  held,  and  maintained 
that  they  were  greater  sinners  than  other  men,  and  were  visited 
by  divine  justice  for  their  iniquities.  For  it  was  a  principle  with 
him,  that  none  but  sinners  suffer  any  evil  in  this  life.  And  hence 
arose  the  suspicions  entertained  respecting  his  system  of  morals, 
which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  flagitious  lives  of  some  of 
his  disciples.  (16) 

(15)  Many  of  the  ancients  tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  IrenaeuSf  that  our  Savior, 
according  to  BasUides'  opinion ,  had  not  a  real  boay  ;  and  that  Simon  the  Cyre- 
nian  was  crucified  in  place  of  him.  But  that  BasuidtM  supposed  the  man  Jesiw 
and  Christ,  united,  to  constitute  the  Savior,  is  demonstrated  in  the  Comment,  de 
Rebus  Christianor.  &c.  p.  354  dtc.  It  may  be,  that  here  and  there  a  follower  of 
BttsUides  held  otherwise. 

(16)  Besides  the  ancient  writers  on  the  heresies,  Barilidet  is  particularly  treat- 
ed of,  by  Ben.  Massuet,  Dissert,  in  Irenaeum ;  and  U.  de  Bemttohref  Histoire  dn 
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§  14.  But  much  riler  than  he^  and  the  wont  of  all  the  Gnos- 
tics was  CarpocrateSf  also  of  Alexandria,  [who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  ^dr%an.'\     His  philosophy  did   not  differ  in  its  general  princi- 
ples, from  that  of  the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics.     For  he  held  to 
one  supreme  Crod,  Ae^mt  the  offipring  of  Crod,  eternal  and  mar 
lignant  matter,  the  creation  of  the  world  from  evil  matter  by  tm« 
gels,  divine  souls  unfortunately  inclosed  in  bodies,  and  the  Uke. 
But  be  roaiDtained  that  Jaui  was  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  that  he  was  superior  to  ouer 
men  in  nothing  but  fortitude  and  greatness  of  soul.     He  also  not 
only  gave  his  disciples  license  to  sin,  but  imposed  on  them  a  ne» 
cessity  of  sinning ;  by  teaching  that  the  way  to  eternal  salvation 
was  open  to  those  souls  only,  which  committed  all  kinds  of  enor« 
mity  and  wickedness.— But  it  exceeds  all  credibility,  that  any 
man  who  believes  there  is  a  God,  that  Christ  is  the  Savior  of 
mankind,  and  who  inculcates  any  sort  of  religion,,  should  hold  such 
sentiments.     Besides,  there  are  grounds  to4)elieve,  that  Carpo* 
crates^  like  the  other  Gnostics,  held  the  Savior  to  be  composed  of 
the  man  Je^ttf,  and  a  certain   Aeon  called   Chrui;  and  that  he 
imposed  some  laws  of  conduct  on  his  disciples.    Yet  undoubtedly, 
there  was  something  in  his  opinions  and  precepts,  that  rendered  his 
piety  very  suspicious.     For  he  held  that  concupiscence  was  im- 
planted in  the  soul  by  the  Deity,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  inno- 
c^it ;  that  all  actions  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  become 
good  or  evil  only  according  to  the  opinions  and  laws  of  men ;  that 
in  the  purpose  of  Grod,  all  things  are  common  property,  even  the 
women,  but  that  such  as  use  their  rights,  are  by  human  laws  ac- 
counted thieves  and  adulterers.     Now  if  he  did  not  add  some  cor- 
rective to  the  enormity  of  these  principles,  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  he  wholly   swept  away  the  foundations  of  all  virtue,  and 
gave  full  license  to  all  iniquity. (17) 

^15.  Valentinus,  also  an  Egyptian,  exceeded  all  his  fellow 
heresiarchs,  both  in  fame  and  in  the  multitude  of  his  followers. 
His  sect  had  its  birth  at  Rome,  grew  to  maturity  in  the  island  of 

Manick«iflme,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  &c.  [C.  W,  F.  Waleh,  Hirtorie  der  Ketsereyen,  rol. 
i.  p.  Stel— 309 ;  Mosheim,  de  Rubus  Chrigt.  &c.  p.  343—361  ;  and  Jl,  J^eander, 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  670— 704.     TV.]  ^,      ^  ,    ... 

(17)  See  Irenaeus,  contra  Haeres.  L.  i.  c.  25.  ClemcMt  ^2ez.  Stromat.  L.  in. 
p.  511,  and  the  othera.  [Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Cbriat  &c.  p.  361-571.  C  W. 
F.  Waleh,  Hietorie  der  Ketzer.  vol.  i.  p.  309—327.  -^.  ^^ndfr,  Kirchengeech. 
-vol.  i.  Pt.  ii   p.  767—rrS.^CarpopraUs  left  a  young  ion,  Epiphaius,  to  propa- 

Ste  his  sysfem  j  and  this  son,  though  he  died  at  the  age  w  17,  wrote  a  book, 
>m  which  the  world  have  had  to  learn,  what  they  could,  of  Uie  tenets  of  Cm-' 
pocrates.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  he  ouffhl  to  be  called  a  chnatian.  He  was  an 
£^'ptian  philosopher,  who  had  perhaps  borrowed  some  notions  from  the  chnst- 
ians,  but  still  his  philosophy  was  his  cynosure.  Two  inscnp^na,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  this  pliilosopher,  recently  discovered  in  Cyrene  in  Afiioa,  have  given 
nseto  a  conjecture,  Umt  his  sect  continued  tUl  the  mtA  century.  Seethe  in- 
erriptions,  with  comments,  in  the  Christmaa  Prognmim  of  Dr.  W.  Gunuus,  AD. 
1825.   TV.] 

Vol.  I.  23 
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Cyprus,  and  with  wonderful  celerity  traversed  Asia,  Afnca,  and 
Europe.     Valentinus  held  the  general  principles  common  with 
liis  brother  Gnostics,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  Gnostic;  yet 
he  held  several  principles  peculiar  to  himself.     In  the  Pleroma^ 
(which  is  the  Gnostic  name  for  the  habiution  of  God,)  he  su{>po- 
sed  thirty  Aeons,  fifteen  males  and  as  many  females.     Besides 
these,   there  were  four   unmarried ;  namely  Hortu,  Rp«^  ,^« 
guardian  of  the  confines  of  the  Pleroma,  Christy  the  Holy  opiriij 
and  Jestu.     The  youngest  of  the  Aeons,  Sophia   ( Wisdom) ^ 
fired  with  vast  desire  of  comprehending '  the  nature  of  the  su- 
preme Deity,  in  her  agitation,  brought  forth  a  daughter,  called 
Achamoth  [nITsDn  the  sciences,  or  philosophy]  ;  who  being  ex- 
cluded from  the'  Pleroma,  descended  to  the  rude  and  shapeless 
mass  of  matter,  reduced  it  to  some  degree  of  order,  and  by  the 
aid  of  Jesus  brought  forth  Demiurgus  [AiiMwp7o<:  Artificer],  the 
builder  and  Lord  of  all  things.     This  Demiurgus  separated  the 
more  subtile  or  animcd  matter,  from  the  grosser,  or  materi(d; 
and  out  of  the  former  he  framed  the  world  above  us,  or  the  visi- 
ble heavens ;  out  of  the  latter,  the  lower  world,  or  this  earth* 
Men  he  compounded  of  both  kinds  of  matter ;  and  his  mother^ 
Achamothj  added  to  them  a  third  substance  which  was  celestial 
and  spiritual.*    This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  complicated  and  te- 
dious fable  of  Valentinus.     It  appears,  that  he  explained  the  ori- 
gin of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race,  in  a  more  subtle  manner 
3ian  the  other  Gnostics ;  yet,  that  he  did  not  differ  from  them  in 
reality.     And  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  parts  of  his  system. 

^16.  The  Architect  of  the  world,  gradually  became  so  infla- 
ted, that  he  either  thought  himself,  or  at  least  wished  men  to 
think  him,  to  be  the  only  God ;  and  by  his  prophets,  sent  among 
the  Jews,  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  honors  of  the  supreme  God. 
And  the  other  angels,  who  presided  over  parts  of  the  created, 
universe,   imitated  his  example.     To  repress  this  insolence  of 
Demiurgus,  and  imbue  souls  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
Christ  descended,  being  composed  of  an  animal  and  spiritual 
substance,  and  moreover  clothed  with  an  etherial  body.     He 
passed  through  the  body  of  Mary,  just  as  water  through  a  canal ; 
and  to  him  Jesus,  one  of  the  highest  Aeons,  joined  himself,  when 
he  was  baptized  in  Jordan  by  John.     The  Architect  of  the  world, 
who  perceived  that  his  dominion  would  be  shaken  by  this  divine 
man,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  crucified.     But  before  Christ 
came  to  execution,  not  only  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the 
rational  soul  of  Christ,  forsook  him ;  so  that  only  his  sentient  soul 
and  his  etherial  body,  were  suspended  on  the  cross. — ^Those  who, 
accordmg  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  renounce  die  worship  not 
only  of  the  pagan  deities,  but  likewise  of  the  Jewish  God,  and  sub- 
mit to  have  their  sentient  and  concupiscent  soul  chastised  and  re- 
formed by  reason,  shall  with  both  their  souls,  the  rational  and  the 
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Miitient,  be  admitted  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  near  to  the 
Heroma.    And  when  aD  particles  of  the  divine  pature,  or  all  souls, 
shall  be  separated  from  matter  and  purified,  then  a  raging  fire 
shaU  spread  tlirough  this  material  universe,  and  destroy  the  whole 
fabric  of  nature.     For  the  whole  oriental  philosophy  and  the  • 
system  of  the  Gnostics,  may  be  reduced  to  tliis  epitome  :  This 
world  IS  composed  of  both  good  and  evil.     Whatever  of  good  i 
thCTe  is  m  It,  was  derived  from  the  supreme  God,  the  parent  of 
light,  and  will  return  to  him  again  5  and  ^hen  this  takes  place,  ' 
this  world  will  be  destroyed. (18) 

^17.  The  ancients  represent  the  school  of  Valentinut  as  di- 
vided into  many  branches.  Among  these  were ;  the  Ptolamaitic 
sect,  whose  author  Ptolomy  differed  from  his  master  respectbg 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  Aeons ;  the  Secundian  sect,  estab- 
lished by  Secundus,  one  of  the  principal  followers  of  Valentinus^ 
who  seems  to  have  kept  more  closely  to  the  oriental  philosophy, 
and  to  have  held  to  two  first  causes  of  all  things,  light  and  darie- 
nessy  or  a  Prince  of  good,  and  a  Prince  of  evil ;  the  sect  of  flc- 
racleon^  from  whose  book^  Clement  and  Origen  quote  much; 
the  sect  of  Marctis  and  Calarbtzsus^  called  MarcosianSj  who,  ac- 
cording to  Irenaeus,  added  much  that  was  senseless  and  absurd, 
to  the  fictions  of  Valentinus ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  they  did 
not  maintain  all  that  is  attributed  to  them.  I  pass  by  other  sects, 
which  appear  to  have  originated  from  the  Valentinian  system. 
But  whether  all  the  sects  which  are  called  Valentinian,  actually 
origioated  from  disciples  and  followers  of  F^cUentinus,  appears 
very  doubtful,  to  such  as  consider  how  great  mistakes  the  ancients 
have  made,  in  stating  the  origin  of  the  heretics. (19) 

(18)  Of  the  Valentinian  system,  we  bave  a  full  account  in  IrenaeuSy  contra 
Haeres.  Lib.  i.  c.  1 — 7'     Tertullian.  Liber  contra  Valentin ianos ;  Clemens  Al9x, 

'  passim  ;  and  in  all  the  ancient  irriters  on  the  heresies.  Among  the  moderns,  see 
Jo.  Fr.  Buddeusj  Diss,  de  fiaeresi  Valentiniana )  subjoined  to  his  Iniroductio  ia 
Historiam  philosoph.  Ebraeorum :  which  Diss,  has  occasioned  much  discus- 
non  respecting  the  origin  of  this  heresy  Some  of  the  moderns  have  attempted 
to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  intricate  and  absurd  system  of  Valentinus. 
See  Souveraifiy  Platonisme  devoid,  cap.  yiii.  p.  64.  Camp.  VUringa^  Observatt. 
Sacrae,  Lib,  i.  c.  ii.  p.  131.  Beausobrej  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  p.  548  &c.  Ja. 
Basnagey  Hist,  des  Juiis,  tome  iii.  p.  729,  &c.  Peter  Faydity  Eclairciss.  sur  1' 
HistrEccles.  des  ii.  primiers  siecles.  p.  12.  who  also  contemplated  writing  an 
Apology  for  Valentinus.  I  pass  by  Godfry  Amoldy  the  patron  of  all  the  here- 
tics. Sut  how  vain  all  such  attempts  must  be,  is  proved  by  this,  that  Valentinui 
himself  professed  that  his  religion  differed  fundamentally  from  that  of  the  other 
christians.  [Besides  the  authors  above  referred  to,  see  Moskeimy  de  Rebus  Christ. 
&c.  p.  371—589;  C.  W.  F.  Watch y  Hist,  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  335—386; 
aod  ^^Hfj  J^'eandeTy  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  704 — 731.     TV.] 

(19)  Besides  hejuieusy  and  the  other  ancient  writers ;  see,  concerning  these 
sects,  Jo.  Em.  Grabty  Spicilegium  Patrum  et  baereticorum,  Saecul.  ii.  p.  69,  68, 
dec.  On  the  Marcosians,  Irenaeus  is  copious.  Lib.  i.  cap.  14.  That  Marcus  was 
out  of  his  senses,is  unquestionable ;  for  he  must  have  been  deranged,  if  he  could 
hold  even  the  greater  part  of  the  strance  fancies,  which  are  said  to  belonj|  to  bii 
syitem.  [Among  the  modems  who  nave  treated  of  these  sects,  see  C.  W.  F. 
Waleh,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  387—401.  and  A.  J^mndsTf  Kbrchea- 
geMbichta,  rol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  731—746.     TV.] 
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^18.  Of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure  Gnostic  sects,  of  which 
the  aocients  tell  us  little  more  than  tlie  names,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  detached  sentiments,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing. 
Such  were  the  Adamites^  who  are  said  to  have  wished  to  imitate 
the  state  of  innocence  :(20)  the  Cainites^  who  are  represented 
as  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  Caiuy  Corah,  Dathan,  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  Jtuita^  the  traitor : (21)  the  Abditesj 
whom  the  ancients  represent  as  marrying  wives,  but  raising  up 
no  children  :(22)  the  Sethitesj  who  regarded  Seth  as  the  Mesn-- 
ah  :(2S)  the  Florinians,  who  originated  at  Rome,  under  Flori* 
nua  ana  Bla8tU8;{2A)  and  many  others.  Perhaps  the  ancient 
christian  doctors  aivided  one  sect  into  several,  deceived  by  the 
fact  of  its  having  several  names ;  they  may  also  have  had  incor- 
rect information  respectbg  some  of  them. 

^  19«  Among  the  Grnostics  of  the  Egyptian  class,  a  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  Ophites  or  Serpentiansj  a  senseless  sect,  of 


rrax.  caj^.  o:  r^pipnaniv^j  naeres.  in.  upp.  lom.  i.  p.  4Dif:  rneoaoreif  naerei. 
Fabul.  Lib.  i.  c.  6 :  Augtutine,  do  Haeres.  c.  31 :  John  Damascen,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 
88:  and  among  the  moderns,  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p. 
327—335.  P.  Baylty  Dictionaire  historique,  Art.  Adamites  and  Prodicus  :  TUie- 
momtj  Memoires  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  256 :  Beausohrtj  Diss,  sur  les  Adamites  j  sub- 
joined to  lAfnfaiU^s  Histoire  des  Hussites. — The  accounts  of  tlie  ancients  are  con- 
tradictoiy;  and  several  of  the  modems  doubt,  whether  there  ever  was  a  sect  who 
performed  their  worship  iii  a  state  of  nudity.     TV.] 

(21)  [All  the  ancient  writers,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  except  John 
Damaaeeny  speak  of  the  Cainites  ;  but  what  th^y  state  is  very  brief,  and  contra- 
dictory. The  correctness  of  their  accounts,  is  justly  doubted  by  Baw/e,  (Dictio- 
naire Historique,  Art.  Cainites,)  and  others.  Origen,  (contra  Ceisum,  Lib.  iii.  p. 
119,)  did  not  regard  them  as  christians.  Yet  they  might  be  a  sect  Of  Gnostics, 
who  holding  the  God  of  the  Jews  for  a  revolter  from  the  true  God,  regarded 
Ouniy  Dathan,  Corahf  and  others  who  resisted  him,  as  being  very  praiseworthy. 

(22)  [The  AheUUsare  mentioned  only  by  Jl^igustine,  de  Haeres.  cap.  &7:  and 
by  the  author  of  the  book,  Praedestmatus,  cap.  87.  It  is  represented,  tliat  every 
man  married  a  female  child,  and  every  woman  a  litile  boy,  with  whom  they 
lived,  and  whom  they  made  their  heirs;  hoping  in  this  way  to  fulfil  literally 
what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  vii.  29.  that  "They  that  have  wives,  be  as  thouirh  they 
bad  none."— The  sect,  is  treated  of,  by  C.  fT.  F.  Walch  ^  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol. 
i.  p.  607;  who  doubts  whether  it  were  not  altogether  an  imaginary  sect.     Tr  ] 

(23)  [The  Sethites  are  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Praedestinaiu8,cap.  19  and 
PhUoftnuSf  de  Haeresib.  cap.  3.     But  Rhenferd,  (Diss,  de  Sethianis.  in  his  Opp 
philolog.  p.  165;)  and  Zdm,  [Opuscul.  sacra,  tom.  i.  p.  614,)  consider  tliis  to  be 
an  imaginary  sect.     See  C.   W.  F.  Walcky  loc.  cit,  p.  609,  &c.  and  A.  J^eandtr 
Kircheng^h.  vol.  i.  Ft.  ii. p.  758,  &c.     TV]  ' 

(24)  ^Urinus  and  Blastusy  were  by  the  ancients,  reckoned  among  the  Valen- 
linians.  Both  were  presbyters  of  Rome,  intimate  friends,  and  excommunicated 
by  the  Roman  bishop,  Eleuiherius.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  15.)  As  Florinus,  in  eaily 
life,  •nioyed  the  instruction  of  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  and  as  Irenaeus  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Blastus,  concemmg  the  schism  at  Rome  about  Easter  day;  C.  W,  F.  Walch 

Soc.  cit.  p.  404,)  supposes  they  both,  and  particularly  Blastus,  were  opposed  to 
le  viows  of  the  Romish  church  respecting  Easter.     He  also  considers  it  most 
probable,  that  FUfnitus  was  mclined  towards  Gnosticiam  ;  for  Irenaevs  wrote  a 

^'^^^^^^f^'^i.^™'™  °^™'°«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®°"' '  ^^  ^^  actually  had  some  follow- 
jn.  ««-rTh»t  /f<»2««»  was  a  Gnostic,  is  clear  from  EusdiuBy  Hist.  Eceles. 
Lib.  ▼.  c.  20.    That  Blastua  was  so,  it  not  so  certain.     7V.] 
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which  one  Euphrates  is  said  to  be  the  father.  Tlie  sect  original- 
ted  among  the  Jews,  before  the  christian  era.  A  part  of  tlieui 
became  professed  christians ;  the  rest  retained  their  former  su- 
perstition. Hence  there  were  two  sects  of  Ophites,  a  christian 
sect,  and  an  anti-christian.  The  christian  Ophites  held  nearly 
the  same  absurd  notions,  with  the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics,  con- 
cerning Aeons,  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  creation  of  the  world 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Deity,  die  rulers  of  the 
seven  planets  who  presided  over  the  world,  the  tyranny  of  Demi-- 
urgusj  the  descent  of  Christ  joined  to  the  man  Jesus  into  our 
world  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Demiurgus,  iic.  But  they 
held  this  peculiarity,  that  they  supposed  the  serpent  which  de- 
ceived our  first  parents,  was  either  Christ  himself,  or  Sophia^ 
concealed  under  the  form  of  a  serpent :  and  this  opinion,  is  said 
to  have  induced  them  to  keep  some  sacred  serpents,  and  to  pay 
them  a  species  of  honor.  Into  such  absurdities  men  might  easily 
fall,  if  they  believed  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  be  a  different 
being  from  the  supreme  God,  and  regarded  as  divine  whatever 
was  opposed  to  the  pleasure  of  Demiurgus. {2 5) 

(pS\  The  history  and  doctrines  of  this  sect,  so  far  as  they  are  known.  I  have 
statea  in  a  German  work,  printed  at  Helmstadt,  174G.  4.  [bearing  the  title :  Ers- 
ter  Versach  einer  unparthejischen  und  griindlicben  Ketzergescbichte.  After- 
wards, J.  H.  Seknemacher  published  an  Explanation  of  the  obscure  and  difficult 
Doctrinal  Table  of  the  ancient  Ophites ;  Wolfenbiittel,  1756.  4to. — Schumacher 
maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites  embraced  neither  metaphysics  nor 
theology,  but  merely  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  couched  in  hieroglyphics. — 
C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  jk  447 — 481.  has  epitomized 
both  works;  and  we  here  give  his  leading  thoughts,  in  furtlier  illuHtration  of  this 
BfBct. — ^These  people,  called  in  Gr.  Ophites,  in  Latin  SerpentianSj  were  by  the 
Asiatics  called  Jfakagsians  or  Aaanans.  Irenaeus,  (L.  ii.  c.  34  ;)  the  author  of 
the  supplement  to  Terhdlian's  book,  de  Praescript.  haeret.  (c.  47;)  Epiphanius, 

glaeres.  zxxvii ;)  T%eodoret,  (Haeret.  Fabul.  L.  i.  c.  14;)  and  .Augustine,  (de 
aeres.  c.  17 ;)  account  them  christian  heretics.  But  Origen,  (contra  Celsum, 
L.  vii.  §  28.)  holds  them  to  be  not  christians.  Yet  he  speaks  of  them  as  pre- 
tended  christians,  in  his  Comment,  on  Matth.  tom.  iii.  p.  851,  &c. — Philastritts 
makes  them  more  ancient  than  Christianity.  It  is  most  probable,  they  were 
Jewish  Gnostics,  aud  that  some  of  them  embraced  Christianity ;  so  that  the  sect 
became  divided  into  Jewish  and  christian  Ophites.  There  are  two  sources  of  in- 
formation on  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  first ,  is  the  accounts  of /re- 
naaUj  EpiphaniuSy  and  others.  The  second,  is  what  Origen  tells  us  (contra  Cel- 
som,  Lib.  vi.  §  33,  &c.)  concerning  the  Diagram  of  the  Ophites.  This  Diagram 
was  a  tablet,  on  which  the  Ophites  depicted  their  doctrines,  in  all  sorts  of  figures, 
with  words  annexed.  It  probably  contained  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Ophites^ 
and  is  dark  and  unintelligible,  unless  we  may  suppose  this  symbolical  represent- 
ation contained  that  system,  the  principal  doctrines  of  which  are  stated  by  the 
ancients.  The  theological  system,  botn  of  the  Jewish  and  the  christian  Ophites, 
can  not  be  epitomized,  and  must  be  sought  for  in  WaUhf  p.  461. — Their  serpent- 
worship  consisted  in  this ;  they  kept  a  living  serpent,  wnich  they  let  out  upon 
the  disn,  when  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  to  crawl  around  and  over  th» 
bread.  The  priest  to  whom  the  serpent  oelonged,  now  came  near,  brake  the 
bread,  and  distributed  to  those  present.  When  each  had  eaten  his  morsel,  he- 
kissed  the  serpent,  which  was  afterwards  confined.  When  this  solemn  act, 
which  the  Opnites  called  their  perfect  sacrifice,  was  ended,  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  supreme  God,  whom  the  serpent  in  Paraoise  had 
made  known  to  men.  But  all  tbe  OpUtes  did  not  observe  these  rites,  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  christian  Ophites,  and  confined  to  a  small  number  among 
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§  20.  The  numerous  evils  and  discords,  which  arose  from 
combining  the  oriental  and  Egyptian  philosophy  with  the  christian 
religion,  began  to  be  increased  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
by  those  who  brought  the  Grecian  philosophy  with  them  into  the 
christian  church.  As  the  doctrines  held  by  the  christians  re- 
specting the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  respecting  the 
twofold  nature  of  the  Savior,  were  least  of  all  at  agreement  with 
the  precepts  of  this  philosophy,  they  first  endeavored  so  to  ex- 
plain these  doctrines,  that  they  could  be  comprehended  by  reason. 
This  was  attempted  by  one  PraxeaSj  a  very  distinguished  man 
and  a  confessor,  at  Rome.  Discarding  all  real  distinction  between 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  he  taught  that  the  whole  Father 
of  all  things  joined  himself  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  Hence 
his  followers  were  called  Monarchians  and  Patripassians.  Nor 
was  the  latter  an  unsuitable  name  for  them,  if  Teriullian  correct- 
ly understood  their  sentiments.  For  they  denominated  the  wdn, 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  held,  that  to  this  Son,  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  or  God,  so  joined  himself,  as  to  be  crucified  and 
endure  pangs  along  with  the  Son.  Yet  Praxeas  does  not  appear 
to  have  erected  a  distinct  church. (26) 

§  21.  Nearly  allied  to  tliis  opinion,  was  that  which  was  advan- 
ced about  the  same  time,  at  Rome,  by  Theodotus^  a  tanner,  yet  a 
man  of  learning  and  a  philosopher ;  and  by  one  Artemas  or  Ar^ 
temon,  from  whom  originated  the  Artemoniies,  For,  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  not  very  distinct  accounts  of  these  men 
left  us  by  the  ancients,  they  supposed,  that  when  the  man  Christ 
was  born,  a  certain  divine  energy,  or  some  portion  of  the  divine 
nature  (and  not  the  person  of  the  Father,  as  Praxeas  imagined) 
united  itself  to  him.     Which  of  these  men  preceded  the  other,  in 

« 

them.  This  worship  roust  have  been  syniboUc.  The  Ophites  had  also  Talis^ 
maru.  Schl. — See  a  lucid  account  of  the  Ophites,  in  Ji.  JS'eajider's  Kirchengejch. 
vol.  i.  Pi.  ii.  p.  746—756     7V.] 

(26)  See  Tertuilian,  Lib^r  contra  Praxeam  \  and  compare  Peter  WesseUnff. 
ProbfU>ilia,  cap.  26.  p.  223,  &c.  [Tertullian  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  ul 
certain  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Praxeas,)  wbb  not  only  an  obscure  writer,  bat 
also  a  prejudiced  one  in  regard  to  Praxeas.  He  not  only  rejected  his  doctrine, 
but  hated  him ;  because  Praxeax  had  alienated  the  Roman  bishop  Fietor  from 
Montanits,  whose  partisan  Tertullian  was.  Hence  Tertullian,  in  his  censures  on 
Praxeas f  is  oAen  extravagant  and  insulting.  The  opposition  of  Praxeas  to  Moh' 
tanv^y  doubtless  led  the  fonnor  into  his  error.  Montanus  had  treated  of  the 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  divine  essence,  and  had  insisted  on  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  {Tertullian  contra  Praxeam, 
c.  13.  p.  426.)  Praxeas,  who  was  hostile  to  Montanus,  published  his  own  doo 
trine  in  opposition  to  Montanus.  From  Tertullian,  moreover,  it  appears  clearly, 
that  Praxeas  discarded  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  divine  essence ;  and,  as 
TertulUan  expresses  it,  contended  for  the  m/marehy  of  Grod.  But  how  he  ex- 
plained what -the  scriptures  teach,  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
not  so  clear.  Of  the  various  conceptions  we  might  gather  from  Tertullian,  Mo- 
sheim  gives  a  full  investigation,  in  nis  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ.  &€.  p.  496. 
See  also  C,  W,  F.  Watch, liiBi.  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  527--546."  Schl.  9es 
also  w9.  Meander,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  iii.  p.  994.  Ac.     TV.] 
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time;  and  whether  they  both  taught  the  sanie  doctrine,  or  differed 
from  each  other ;  can  not  at  this  day  be  decided,  so  few  and  ob- 
scure are  the  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  them.  But  this  is  un- 
questionable, the  disciples  of  them  both  applied  philosophy  and 
geometry  to  the  explication  of  the  christian  doctrine.(27) 

§  9,2,  The  -same  attachment  to  philosophy  induced  Hermogt" 
nesy  a  painter,  to  depart  from  the  sentiments  of  christians,  respect- 
mg  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  to 
cause  disturbance  in  a  part  of  the  christian  community.  Regard- 
ing matter  as  the.sourse  of  all  evil,  he  could  not  believe,  that  God 
had  brought  it  into  existence,  by  his  omnipotent  volition.  He 
therefore  held,  that  tlie  world,  and  whatever  is  in  the  world,  and 
also  souls  and  spirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  out  of  eternal 
and  vicious  matter.  There  is  much  in  this  doctrine  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  explained,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  common 
opinions  of  christians.  But  neither  Tertullian,  who  wrote  against 
him,  nor  others  of  the  ancients,  inform  us  how  he  explained  those 
christian  doctrines  which  are  repugnant  to  his  opinions. (28) 

(27)  Etuehius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  v.  c  28.  EpiplianiuSj  Haercs.  Iiy.  p.  464.  P. 
Wtssdin^f  Probabiiia,  c.  21.  p.  172  <&c.  [Several  persons  occur  in  the  nistory  of 
the  herelics,  bearing  the  name  of  Theodotus.     (1)   Theodotus  of  Buzantium,  a  tan- 
ner ;  of  whom  above.     (2^   Theodotus  the  younger j  disciple  of  the  former',  and 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Melcbisedeckians.     This  sect  derived  its  name  from  its 
holding,  airreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Theodotus,  that  Melchisedec  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  superior  to  Christ;  and  that  he  sustained  the  ofiico  of  an  In- 
tereessor  for  the  angels  in  heaven,  as  Christ  did  for  us  men  on  earth.     (3)  7%^- 
dotuSf  the  Valentinian.     (4)  Theodotus,  the  Montanist — Our  Theodotus  had  saved 
his  life,  during  a  persecution  at  Byzantium,  by  a  denial  of  Christ;  and  thus  had 
incurred  general  contempt.     To  escape  from  disgrace,  he  went  to  Rome.     But 
there  his  offence  became  known.     To  extenuate  his  fault,  he  gave  out  that  he 
regarded  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  and  that  it  could  bo  no  great  crime  to  deny 
a  mere  man.     He  was  therefore  excluded  from  the  church,  by  Victor  the  bishop. 
Thus  llieodatus  came  near  to  the  system  of  the  Soriniansj  and  held  Christ  for  a 
mere  man,  though  a  virtuous  and  upright  one.     Whether  be  held  tbe  birth  of 
Christ  to  have  been  naturul  or  supernatural,  the  ancient  accounts  are  not  agreed. 
He  rejected  the  Gospel  of  John;  and  held  his  own  doctrine  to  be  apostolical, 
and  that  of  the  eternal  divinity  of  Christ  to  be  a  novel  doctrine.     See  C.  IV.  F. 
Waleh,  loc.  cit.  p.  546— ^57.— ^'^rtomon  has,  in  modern  times,  become  more  fa- 
mous than  Theodotus  ;  since  Samuel  Crell  assumed  the  name  of  an  Artemoftite, 
in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  odious  ^ocinians,  whose  doctrines  he  did 
not  fully  approve.     (See  bis  book,  with  the  title  :  L.  M.  .irtemonU  Initium  Evan- 
gelii  Jonannis  ex  antiquitate  restitutum ;  and  his  other  writings.)     The  history  of 
this  Jirtemon  is  very  obscure.    The  time  when  be  lived  cannot  be  definitely  as- 
certained ;  and  the  history  of  his  doctrine  is  not  without  difficulties.     It  is  not 
doubted  that  he  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  held  by  orthodox  chris- 
tians.    But  whether  he  swerved  towards  the  system   of  the  modern  Sociniana, 
or  to  that  of  Praxeas,  is  another  question.     Dr.  Mosheim  believed  the  latter*,  de 
Rebus  Cfarist.  .&>c.  491.    But,  as  this  rests  on  the  recent  testimony  of  GenruuUus 
of  Marseilles,  (de  Dogm.  Eccles.  c.  3)  Dr.  Waich  (p.  5(54,)  culls  it  in   question. 
See  also  Jo.  Erh.  Happen,  Diss,  de  hist.  Artimonis  et  Artcmonitarum,  Lips.  1737. 
Sehl.^See  also  A.  ^'eander,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  iii.  p.  996—1000.     TV.] 

(28)  There  is  extant  a  tract  of  TcHullian,  Liber  contra  Hermogenem,  in  which 
he  assails  the  doctrine  of  Htrmoeerves  concerning  matter  and  the  origin  of  the 
world.  But  another  tract  of  his,  ~de  Censu  animee,  in  which  he  confuted  the 
opinion  ofHermogenea  concerning  the  soul,  is  lost.  [TrrtuHian  is  exceedingly  se- 
vere upon  IlermogeneSf  who  was  probably  his  contemporary,  and  fellow  African. 
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<^  23.  In  addition  to  the  sects,  which  may  be  called  the  daugh- 
ters of  philosophy,  there  arose  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus^ 
an  illiterate  sect,  opposed  to  all  learning  and  philosophy.  An 
obscure  man,  of  weak  judgment,  named  Montanus,  who  lived  in 
a  poor  village  of  Phrygia  called  Pepuza,  had  the  folly  to  suppose 
himself  the  Comforter y  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  and 
to  pretend  to  utter  prophecies  under  divine  inspiration. (29)  He 
attempted  no  change  in  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  but  professed 
to  be  divinely  commissioned  to  perfect  and  give  efficiency  to  the 
moral  discipline  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles :  for  he  sup- 
posed, Christ  and  his  apostles  had  conceded  too  much  to  the 
weakness  of  the  people  of  their  age,  and  thus  had  given  only  an 
incomplete  and  imperfect  rule  of  life.  H&  therefore  would  have 
fasts  multiplied  and  extended,  forbid  second  marriages  as  illicit, 
did  not  allow  churches  to  grant  absolution  to  such  as  had  fallen 
into  the  greater  sins,  condemned  all  decoration  of  the  body  and 
female  ornaments,  required  polite  learning  and  philosophy  to  be 
banished  from.the  church,  ordered  virgins  to  be  veiled,  and  main- 
tained that  christians  sin  most  grievously,  by  rescuing  their  lives 
by  flight  or  redeeming  them  with  money  in  time  of  persecution. 
I  pass  by  some  otlier  of  his  austere  and  rigid  precepts. 

^  24.  A  man  who  professed  to  be  a  holier  moralist  than 
Christ  himself,  and  who  would  obtrude  his  severe  precepts  upon 
christians  for  divine  commands  and  oracles,  could  not  be  endured 
in  the  christian  church.  Besides,  his  dismal  predictions  of  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Roman  republic,  be.  might  bring  the 

Yet  he  allows  that  he  was  an  ingenious  and  eloquent  man^  and  sound  in  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  seems,  the  morals  of  Hermogenes  cave  most 
onence  to  Tcrhdlian.  He  h:id  married  repeatedly,  and  he  painted  fordl  custom- 
ers what  they  wished.  To  a  Montanist  tnese  thmgs  were  exceedingly  criminal. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  HermogenAs  founded  a  sect. — See  Moakdmy  de  Rebus 
Christ.  &c.  p.  433  &c.  C.  W.  F.  Wfdtii,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  i.  p.  476  &c.  and 
.'i.  Xeander,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  iii.  p.  976  &c.     TV.] 

(p9)  They  doubtless  err,  who  tell  us  that  Moniatuu  claimed  to  be  the  Holy 
Spirit.     He  was  not  so  foolish.     Nor  do  those  correctly  understand  his  views, 
whom  I  have  hitherto  followed,  and  who  represent  him  as  assertinir,  that  there 
was  divinely  imparted  to  him,  that  very  Holy  Spirit  or  Comforter,  who  once  in- 
spired and  animated  the  apostles.     Montamu  distinguished  the  Paradete  prom- 
ised by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  fjroin  Uie  Holy  Spirit  that  was  poured  upon  tliem  ; 
and  held,  that  under  the  name  of  the  Paraclete,  Ckrist  indicated  a  divine  teacher, 
who  would  supply  certain  parts  of  the  religious  system  which  were  omitted  by 
the  Savior,  and  explain  more  clearly  certain  other  parts,  which  for  wise  re'asons 
had  been  less  pcrluctly  taught.    Nor  .was  ManUuuts  alone,  in  making  this  dis- 
tinction.    For  otlier  christian  doctors  supposed  the  Paradete,  whose   coming 
Christ  had  promised,  was  a  divine  messenger  to  men,  and  diflercnt  from  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  fiven  to  the  apostles.     In  the  third  century.  Manes  interpreted  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  concerning  tfie  Paraclete,  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  boasted  that 
he  himself  whs  that  Paraclete.    And  who  does  not  know,  that  Mukammed  had 
the  same  views,  and  applied  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete,  to  him- 
self?    Montanus,  therefore,  wished  to  be  thought  to  be  that  Paradete  of  Christ, 
and  not  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  more  carefully  and  attentively  we  read  TertulliaUf 
the  greatest  of  all  Mtmtanvs  disciples,  and  the  best  acquainted  with  his  system ^ 
the  more  clearly  will  it  appear,  that  such  were  his  views. 
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christian  community  into  imminent  danger.  He  was  therefore, 
first  by  the  decisions  of  some  councils,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
the  whole  church,  excluded  from  all  connexion  with  that  body. 
But  the  severity  of  his  discipline  itself  led  many  persons  of  no 
mean  condition,  to  put  confidence  in  him.  Pre-embent  among 
these,  were  two  opulent  ladies,  Priscilla  and  Mcucimilla ;  who 
themselves,  with  others,  uttered  prophecies,  after  the  example  of 
their  master,  whom  they  denominated  the  Paraclete  or  Comfort^ 
er.  Hence  it  was  easy  for  Mantanus  to  found  a  new  church, 
which  was  first  established  at  Pepuza^  a  little  town  of  Phrygia, 
but  which  spread  in  process  of  time  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  a 
part  of  Europe.  Of  all  his  followers,  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished, was  TerttUlian^  a  man  of  genius,  but  austere  and 
gloomy  by  nature ;  who  defended  the  cause  of  his  preceptor,  by 
many  energetic  and  severe  publications.  (30) 

(30)  See  EuseUuM,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  v.  cap.  16.  and  especially  TertuUian,  in  bis 
numerous  books ;  and  tben  all  writers,  botb  ancient  and  modem,  who  hare 
treated  professedly  of  the  sects  of  the  early  ages.  Quite  recently,  and  with  at- 
tention  and  great  erudition,  the  history  of  the  Montanists  has  been  illustrated  by 
7%eopk.  WemsdoTf.in  his  Commentatio  de  Montanistis saeculi  secundi  vulgo  ere- 
ditu  haereticis.  Dantzik,  1761.  4to — [The  Montanists  were  also  called  Pknh 
gitoUf  or  Catapkrygians,  ih)m  the  country  where  they  resided  and  originatea  ; 
also  Ptjmgianty  from  the  town  where  Mmdanua  had  his  habitation,  and  which 
he  pretended  was  the  JVev?  Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  It 
appears  likewise,  that  from  PriscUlay  they  were  called  Prisdllianists ;  though 
tnu  name,  on  account  of  its  ambi^ity,  has  in  modern  times  been  disused.  Ter- 
tuOian  denominated  those  of  his  faith,  the  Spiritual  (Spirituales)  ;  and  its  opposers, 
the  Carnal  {Payekikoi) ;  because  the  former  admitted  Montanus'  inspirations  of 
the  Holy  Spint,  which  the  latter  rejected. — The  time  when  Monianus  began  to 
disturb  tne  church,  is  much  debated.  Those  who  follow  Eusdfius,  who  is  most 
to  be  relied  upon,  place  this  movement  in  the  year  171,  or  172.  Wemsdoffs 
conjecture  that  Montanut  was  the  bishop  of  Pepuza,  is  not  improbable.  He  and 
Prisdlla  ta^MaximiUa  pretended  to  have  divine  revelations,  which  the  ParadeU 
imparted  to  them,  in  order  to  supply  by  them  what  further  instruction  the  christ- 
ian church  needed.  The  instruction,  said  they,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to 
men,  is  progressive.  In  the  Old  Testament,  instruction  was  in  its  mfancy .  Chritt 
and  his  apostles  advanced  it  to  its  youthful  stature.  ByMoniaivus  and  his  coad- 
jutors, it  IS  brought  to  its  perfect  manhood.  In  the  Old  Testament  God  conceded 
mnch  to  the  haraness  of  the  people's  hearts,  and  Christ  was  indulgent  to  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  but  the  Can^farter  is  unsparing  to  both,  and  presents  the 
Tirtues  of  christians  in  their  full  splendor. — ^^Fheir  revelations  related  to  no  new 
doctrines  of  faith,  but  only  to  rules  of  practice.  Some  of  them  too,  were  histori- 
cal. But  all  these  revelations  seem  to  have  been  the  effect  of  their  melancholy 
temperament,  and  of  an  excessively  active  imagination. — See,  concerning  Ter- 
ttcUian,  Hamherger*s  account  of  the  principal  writers,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.  and  J.  G. 
Waldif  Hist.  Eccles.  N.  Test.  p.  648,  &c.  and  concerning  the  Montanists^  C.  W. 
F.  Waleh,  Uistorie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  Oil,  &c.  &AZ. — ^Also  JI.  J^'sand^r^ 
Kirehengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  iil.  p.  870—893,  7>.] 
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CEIVTIJRY  THIRD. 


PART  I. 

THE      EXTERNAL     HISTORY     OF     THE     CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH.     ' 

§  1.  Rights  and  immunitiea  of  chiistiaDS  enloiged. — §  2.  Under  rarioas  empe- 
Ton.  Good  will  of  Alexander  towards  Christ. — §  3.  Other  emperon  &Toraole 
to  the  christians.  The  religion  of  the  emperor  Philip. — §  4.  The  number  of 
ohristians  augmented :  firom  causes,  partly,  divine, — §  5.  and,  partly,  homan. 
\  6.  Countries  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — §  7.  State  of  the  chnrch  ia 
France,  Germany. 

^  1.  That  christians  suffered  very  great  evils  in  this  century, 
and  were  in  perfect  security  during  no  part  of  it,  admits  of  no 
controversy.  For,  not  to  mention  the  popular  tumults  raised 
against  them  by  the  pagan  priests,  the  governors  and  magistrates 
could  persecute  them,  without  violating  the  imperial  laws,  as  often 
as  either  superstition  or  avarice  or  cruelty  prompted.  Yet,  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  christians  were ' 
increased,  more  than  many  have  supposed.  In  the  army,  in  the 
court,  and  among  all  ranks,  there  were  many  christians,  whom  no 
one  molested  at  all ;  and  under  most  of  the  Roman  emperors 
who  reigned  in  this  century,  Christianity  presented  no  obstacle  to 
the  attainment  of  public  stations  and  honors.  In  many  places 
also,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates, 
they  had  certain  houses  in  which  they  regularly  assembled  for 
the  worship  of  God.  Yet  it  is  probable,  or  rather,  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  christians  commonly  purchased  this  security 
and  these  liberties,  with  money ;  although  some  of  tlie  emperors 
had  very  kind  feelings  towards  them,  and  were  ndt  greatly  oppo- 
sed to  their  religion. 

^  2.  AntoniniLSy  surnamed  Caracalla^  the  son  of  Severusj  came 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  211 ;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign,  he  neither  oppressed  the  christians  himself,  nor  suffered 
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Others  to  caress  thein.(l)  Antoninus  Heliogabalui^  [AD. 
218 — ^222,]  though  of  a  most  abandoned  moral  character,  had  no 
hostility  towards  the  christians. (2)  His  successor,  Alexander 
Severusj  [AD.  222 — ^236—,]  an  excellent  prince,  did  not  mdeed 
repeal  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  the  christians,  so 
that  instances  occur  of  christians'  suffering  death  in  his  reign ;  yet 
from  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Julia  Mammaea^  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached,  he  showed  kind  feelings  towards  them  in 
various  ways,  and  whenever  occasion  was  offered ;  and  even  paid 
some  worship  and  honor  to  our  Savior. (3)  For  Julia  entertain- 
ed the  most  favorable  sentiments  of  the  christian  religion ;  and  at 
one  time  invited  to  the  court,  Origen^  the  celebrated  christian 
doctor,  that  she  might  hear  him  discourse.  But  those  who  con- 
clude, that  Julia  and  Alexander  actually  embraced  Christianity, 
have  not  testimony  to  adduce,  which  is  unexceptionable.  Yet  it 
is  certain,  that  Alexander  thought  the  christian  religion  deserved 
toleration,  beyond  others ;  and  regarded  its  author  as  worthy  to 
be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary  men  who  were  divinely 
moved.r4) 

§  3.  Under  Gordian  [AD.  236 — ^244,]  the  christians  lived  in 
tranquillity.  His  successors,  the  Philips,  father  and  son,  [AD. 
244—249,]  showed  themselves  so  friendly  to  the  christians,  that 
by  many,  they  were  supposed  to  be  christians.     And  there  are 

Jl)  [From  a  pafingein  JeriidUan,  (ad  Scapul.  cap.  4.)  aaserting  that  CaraeallA 
1  a  christian  nurse :  lacte  christiano  educatum  fuisae ;  and  from  one  in  ^Miiti. 
fUiSf  (life  of  Caracalla,  in  Scriptor.  Histor.  Aug.  vol.  i.  p.  707.  cap.  1.)  assertiog 
that  he  was  much  attached  to  a  Jewish  play  fellow,  when  he  was  seven  yean  old ; 
it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  half  a  christian,  and  on  that  account  was  indul- 
gent to  the  followers  of  Christ.  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  they  pur- 
chased bis  indulgence  with  their  gold.  See  Mosheirrij  de  Rebus  Christ.  &c.  p. 
460.     TV.] 

(2)  LarKpridiuSf  vita  Heliogabali,  cap.  3.  p.  796.  [Dicebat  praeterea  (Im{>ert- 
tor)  Judaeorum  et  Samaritanorum  relieiones  et  Christianam  devotionem  illue 
(Roraam)  transferandam,  ut  omnium  cultarum  secretum  Heliogabali  sacerdotium 
teneret :  which  Dr.  Moskeim,  (de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  460,)  understands  to  mean, 
that  Heliogabaltu  wished  the  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  christian  religions  to  be 
freely  tolerated  ct  Rome,  so  that  the  priests  of  Au  order  might  understand  all  tha 
arcana  of  them,  having  them  daily  before  their  eyes.     TV.] 

(3)  See  LampridiuSj  de  Vita  Sever!,  c.  29.  p.  930.  and  Car.  Hen.  Zeibich,  Diaa. 
de  Christo  ab  Alexandro  in  larario  culto ;  which  is  found  in  the  Miscell.  Lips, 
novae,  torn.  iii.  p.  42,  &c.  [Most  of  the  modem  writers  make  JuUh  Mammaea 
to  bare  been  a  christian.  See  J.  R.  Wetstein's  preface  to  Origen's  Dial,  contra 
Marcionitas.  But  the  ancient  writers;  Eusebius  (H.  £.  vi.  21,)  and  Jerome  (de 
Scriptor.  lUustr.  c.  54.)  express  themselves  dubiously.  The  former  calls  her 
^e(^s^s<fT(MrriVf  and  tUelBttcrreliposam  (devout)';  and  both  state  that  she  invited 
Origen  to  her  court,  then  at  Antioch,  in  order  to  hear  him  discourse  on  religioii. 
But  neither  of  them  intimates,  that  she  obeyed  his  precepts  and  adopted  the 
christian  faith.  And  in  the  life  of  JitZia,  there  are  clear  indications  of  supersti- 
tion, and  of  reverence  for  the  pagan  gods.  Schl.  from  MoshHm,  de  Reb.  Christ. 
Ac.  p.  461.] 

(4)  See  Fred.  Spanhdmy  Diss,  de  Lucii  Britonum  regis,  Jnliae  Mammaeae,  et 
Philipporum,  conversion ibus,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  400.  P.  E.  JaUonaki,  Diss,  de  Alex- 
andro Severo  sacris  Christianis  per  Gnosticos  initiate,  io  Miscellan.  Lips.  nor. 
torn.  iv.  p.  56,  &c. 
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arguments  which  may  render  it  probable,  that  these  emperors 
did,  though  secretly  and  covertly,  embrace  Christianity.  But  as 
these  arguments  are  balanced  by  others  equally  strong  and  impo- 
sing, the  question  respecting  the  religion  of  Philip^  the  Arabian, 
and  his  son,  which  has  exercised  the  sagacity  of  so  many  learned 
men,  must  be  left  undecided.(5)  At  least,  neither  party  has  ad- 
duced any  evidence,  either  from  testimony  or  from  facts,  which 
was  too  strong  to  be  invalidated.  Among  the  subsequent  empe- 
rors of  this  century,  GallienuSy  [AD.  260 — ^268,]  and  some  oth- 
ers likewise,  if  they  did  not  directly  favor  the  christian  cause, 
they  at  least  did  not  retard  it. 

4  4.  This  friendship  of  great  men,  and  especially  of  emperors, 
was  undoubtedly  not  the  least  among  the  human  causes,  which 
contributed  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  church.  But  other 
causes,  and  some  of  them  divine,  must  be  added.  Among  the 
divine  causes,  besides  the  inherent  energy  of  heavenly  truth,  and 
the  piety  and  constancy  of  the  christian  teachers ;  especiaUy  no- 
ticeable, is  J[that  extraordinary  providence  Of  God,  which  we  are 
informed,  excited  many  persons,  by  means  of  dreams  and  visions, 
who  before  were  either  wholly  thoughtless,  or  alienated  from 
Christianity,  to  come  out  at  once  and  enrol  their  names  among  the 
followers  of  Christ. (6)  To  this  must  be  added,  the  curing  of 
diseases,  and  other  miracles,  which  very  many  christians  still 
performed,  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  Savior.(7)  Yet  the 
number  of  miracles  was  less  in  this  age,  than  in  the  preceding ; 
which  may  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  but  also 
to  his  justice,  which  would  not  suffer  men  to  make  gain  by  the 
powers  divinely  given  them.  (8) 

^  5.  Among  the  human  causes  which  aided  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  may  doubtless  be  reckoned  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  various  languages,  the  labours  of  Origen  in  dis- 
seminating copies  of  them,  and  various  books  composed  by  wdse 
men.  No  less  efficacy  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of 
christians,  towards  those  whose  religion  they  abhorred.  The 
idolaters  must  have  had  hearts  of  stone,  not  to  have  been  softened 

(5)  See  Spanheimf  de  Christianismo  Philipporum^  ^PP*  torn.  ii.  p.  400.  (P.  ds 
la.  Fayt^  Entretiens  historiqueB  sur  la  Cbnstianisme  de  1'  Empereur  Phuippe, 
Utrecht,  1692.  12mo.  Mammaehiusy  Origines  et  Antiq.  Christianae,  torn.  ii.  p. 
252,  &c.  See  J.  A.  FabrieiuSf  Lux  Evanfelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  p.  252,  &c.  [and 
Mosheinifde  Rebns  Christ.  &c.  p.  471.— The  moat  important  ancient  testimonies, 
are  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  34.  and  Cbronioon,  ann.  246.  Jerome,  de  Script.  Illust.  c. 
54.     TV.]  ^ 

(6)  See  Oriaen,  adv.  Celsum,  Lib.  I.  p.  35.  Horail.  in  Lucae  vii.  Opp.  tom.  ii. 
p.  216.  ed.  Basil.  Terttdlianj  de  Anima,  cap.  14.  p.  348.  ed.  Rigaltii.  Eusdnus, 
Hist.  Ecclea.  Lib.  vi.  c.  5.  and  others.  [See  also,  Note  (14)  on  Cent.  II.  Pt.  1. 
eh.  I.  p.  125,  &€.  of  this  work.     TV.] 

(7)  Origen,  adv.  Colsum,  L.  I.  p.  5,  7.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  L  v.  c.  7.  Cypri^ 
an,  Ep.  I.  ad  Donatum,  p.  3.  and  the  Note  of  S.  Baluzey  there,  p.  376. 

(8)  W.  Spencer,  Notes  on  Origen  adv.  Celaum,  p.  6,  7. 
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snd  brought  to  have  more  friendly  feelings  towards  the  people, 
whose  great  sympathy  for  the  poor,  kindness  to  enemies,  care  of 
the  sick,  readiness  to  redeem  captives,  and  numerous  other  kind 
offices,  proved  them  to  be  deserving  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
mankind.  If,  what  I  would  not  pertinaciously  deny,  pious  frauds 
and  impositions  deserve  a  place  among  the  causes  of  the  extension 
of  Christianity,  they  doubtless  hold  the  lowest  place,  and  were  em- 
ployed only  by  a  few. 

4  6.  That  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were  extended,  in 
this  century,  no  one  calls  in  question ;  but  in  what  manner,  by 
whom,  and  in  what  countries,  is  not  equally  manifest.  Origen 
taught  the  religion  he  professed  to  a  tribe  of  Arabs :  I  suppose, 
they  were  some  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents. (9) 
The  Goths,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people,  that  inhabited  Moe- 
sia  and  Thrace,  and  made  perpetual  incursions  into  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces;  received  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  from  certain 
christian  priests  whom  they  carried  away  from  Asia.  As  those 
priests,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  their  miracles,  acquired 
respectability  and  authority  among  these  marauders,  who  were 
entirely  illiterate ;  such  a  change  was  produced  among  them,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  professed  Christianity,  and  in  some 
measure  laid  aside  their  savage  manners.  (10) 

^  7.  To  the  few  and  small  christian  churches  in  France,  erect- 
ed in  the  second  century,  by  certain  Asiatic  teachers,  more  and 
larger  ones  were  added  in  this  century,  after  the  times  of  Decius^ 
[AJD.  260].  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  those  seven  devout 
men,  DianysiuSy  Gratian,  Trophimus,  Paul,  Satuminus,  Mar^ 
tialf  and  Stremonius,  migrated  to  this  country ;  and  amidst  vari- 
ous perils  founded  the  churches  of  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  [JVar- 
bonne,  Toulouse,  lAmoges,  Clermont,']  and  other  places.  And 
their  disciples  gradually  spread  the  christian  doctrine  throughout 
Gaul^ll)  To  this  age,  likewise,  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  German  churches,  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Metz,  \Tongres, 
Liege,"]  and  others ;  the  fathers  of  which,  were  Eucharius,  Va- 

(9])  EustbiMSj  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  [But  Sertdery  Hist.  Eccl.  selecta 
cap.  i.  p.  59|  supposes  they  were  not  wandering  Arabs.     7V.J) 

(10)  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Paul  Diacomuy  Hist,  miscellan.  L.  ii. 
e.  14.  PhilostorgiuSj  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  c.  5.  ^PkUostorgius  says,  that  Ul^kUaSy 
who  in  the  fourth  century  translated  the  christian  scriptures  into  the  Gothic  lan- 
gnage,  was  a  descendant  of  the  captives  carried  off  by  the  Goths  from  Cappado- 
cia,  in  the  rei^  of  GalUenus;  which  is  not  improbable.  By  the  influence  or  their 
christian  captives,  the  Goths  were  induced  to  invite  christian  teachers  among 
them ;  and  numerous  churches  were  collected.    A  Gothic  bishop,  named  7%e- 

?iAi2tt9,  subscribed  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Nice,  {Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  c.  41.) 
et  there  is  indubitable  evidence,  that  a  large  part  of  the  nation  remained  pagans, 
long  after  this  period.     See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ.  &c.  p.  449.     TV.] 

(11)  Gregory  Turonent.  Historia  Francor.  Lib.  i.  c  28.  p.  23.  Theod.  Ruinartf 
ActaMartyrum  sincere,  p.  109,  &c.  [See  Note  (9),  on  Cent.  ii.  Pt.  i.  ch.  i.  p. 
123  of  this  work;  where  the  origin  of  the  Gallic  or  French  churches,  is  consid- 
tred;  at  some  length.     TV.] 
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leritUf  Matemusy  Clement ^  and  others.  (12)  The  Scotch  alao 
say,  that  their  country  was  enlightened  with  the  light  of  Christian- 
ity, in  this  century ;  which  does  not  appear  improbable  in  itself, 
but  can  not  be  put  beyond  controversy,  by  any  certain  testimo- 
ny.(13) 

(12)  Aug.  Calmet,  Histoire  de  Lorraine,  tome  i.  Diss.  i.  p  vii.  &4i.  Jo.  JCieei. 
de  Hontheirrij  Historia  Trevirensis.  [See  also,  Notes  (6)  ana  (7)  on  Cent.  i.  Pt.  i. 
ch.  i.  p.  121.  of  this  work.     TV.] 

(13)  See  Usher  and  StUUngfieet,  on  the  Orifin  and  Antiquities  of  the  British 
churches ;  and  Qeo.  Mackenzity  de  Regali  Scotorum  prosapia,  cap.  viii.  p.  119, 
&c. 


CHAPTER  U. 


THE    ABYERSE    EVENTS    OF   THE    CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  pereecotioii  of  Sereras. — §  2.  of  Maximinos,  the  ThraciaD.^§  3.  The 
cruelty  of  Decius  led  many  christiaiifl  to  deny  Christ. — §  4.  Controyeniee  in 
the  church  on  this  subject,  Libelli  picis. — \  5.  PeraecutioDS  of  Gallus  and 
Volasian. — §  6.  of  Valerianv. — §  7.  State  of  the  church  under  Gallienus,  Clau- 
dinsi  and  Aurelian. — §  9.  Attempts  of  the  philosophers  against  the  christians. 
— -§9.  Comparisons  of  some  philosophers  with  Christ. — §  10.  Injury  thence 
arising. — §  11.  Attempts  of  the  Jews  against  the  christians. 

^  1.  In  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  christians  were 
variously  afflicted,  in  many  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  but  their 
calamity  was  increased  in  the  year  203,  when  the  emperor  Scrc- 
rusj  who  was  otherwise  not  hostile  to  them,  enacted  a  law,  that 
no  person  should  abandon  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  for  that  of  the 
christians,  or  even  for  that  of  the  Jews.(l)  Although  this  law  did  not 
condemn  the  [existing]  christians,  but  merely  restrained  the  prop- 
agation of  their  religion,  yet  it  afforded  to  rapacious  and  unjust 
governors  and  judges  great  opportunity  for  troubling  the  christ- 
ians, and  for  putting  many  of  the  poor  to  death,  in  order  to  induce 
the  rich  to  avert  ^eir  danger  by  donations.  Hence,  after  the 
passing  of  this  law,  very  many  christians  in  Egypt,  and  in  other 
parts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa,  were  cruelly  slain ;  and  among 
them  were  LeonidaSj  the  father  of  Origen;  the  two  celebrated 
African  ladies,  Perpeiua  and  FelicitaSj  whose  Acts  [martyrdom] 
have  come  down  to  us  ;(2)  also  Potamiena,  a  virgin ;  Marcella^ 
and  others  of  both  sexes,  whose  names  were  held  in  high  honor 
in  the  subsequent  ages. 

^2.  From  the  deadi  of  [^Septimius]  SeveruB,  till  the  reign  oiMaay 
imin^  called  ThraXj  from  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  [or, 
from  AD.  21 1  to  AD.  235,]  the  condition  of  christians  was,  every 
where,  tolerable,  and  in  some  places  prosperous.  But  Maximin^ 
who  had  slain  Alexander  Severusj  an  emperor  peculiarly  friendly 
to  the  christians,  fearing  lest  the  christians  should  avenge  the 
death  of  their  patron,  ordered  their  bishops,  and  particularly  those 
that  he  knew  had  been  the  friends  and  intimates  of  Alexander,  to 
be  seized  and  put  to  death.  (3)     During  his  reign  therefore,  many 

(1^  Ensebhts,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  yi.  c.  i.  Spartianus,  Vita  Seyeri,  cap.  16, 17. 

(2)  Tkeod.  Ruitutrtf  Acta  martyrum  sincera,  p.  90^  &c.  [See  an  alTecting  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  these  and  other  martyrs,  in  the  reign  of  Seyerus^in  Mil- 
iwr'*  Hist,  of  the  church,  Cent.  iii.  ch.  v.  p.  231,  &c.  ed.  Boston,  1822.     7V.J 

(3)  Eusebius.  Hint.  Eccles.  Lib.  vi.  c.  28.  Orosius,  Histor.  Lib.  yii.  c  19.  p. 
500. 
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EDd  atrocious  injuries  were  brought  upon  the  christians.  For  al- 
though the  edict  of  the  tyrant  related  only  to  the  bishops,  and  the 
ministers  of  religion,  yet  its  influence  reached  farther,  and  incited 
the  pagan  priests,  the  populace,  and  the  magistrates  to  assail  chris- 
tians of  all  orders. (4) 

<^  3.  This  storm  was  followed  by  many  years  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  [From  AD.  237 — ^249.]  But  when  Decius  Trajan 
came  to  the  imperial  throne,  AD.  249,  war,  in  all  its  horrors, 
again  burst  upon  die  christians.  For  this  emperor,  excited  either 
by  fear  of  the  christians,  or  by  attachment  to  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, published  terrible  edicts,  by  which  the  governors  were  com- 
manded, on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  own  lives,  either  to  extermi- 
nate all  christians  utterly,  or  bring  them  back  by  pains  and  tor- 
tures to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  During  the  two  succeeding 
years,  a  great  multitude  of  christians,  in  all  the  Roman  provinces, 
were  cut  off  by  various  species  of  punishment  and  suffering.(5) 
This  persecution  was  more  cruel  and  terrific  than  any  that  prece- 
ded it ;  and  immense  numbers,.dismayed,  not  so  much  by  the  fear 
of  death,  as  by  the  dread  of  the  long  continued  tortures,  by  which  the 
magistrates  endeavored  to  overcome  the  constancy  of  christians, 
professed  to  renounce  Christ ;  and  procured  for  themselves  safety, 
either  by  sacrifising,  i.  e.  offering  incense  before  the  idols,  or  by 
certificates  purchased  with  money.  And  hence  arose  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  Sacrtficersy  Incensers,  and  the  Certificated^  (Sa^ 
crijicatoresy  Thurijicatores,  and  lAbellatidy)  names  by  which  the 
lapsed  were  designated. (6) 

<^  4.  From  the  multitude  of  christians  chargeable  with  defec- 
tion, in  the  reign  of  Decius^  great  commotions  and  sharp  contests 
arose  in  different  parts  of  the  church.     For  the  lapsed  wished  to 

(4)  Origenf  torn,  zxviii.  in  Matth.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137.  FirmUian,  in  Opp. 
Cypriani,  tp.  75. jp.  140.  &c. 

(&}  Etutbvasy  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  vi.  c.  39,  41.  Gregory  Jfyssenj  Vita  Thauma- 
turgi|  0|>p.  torn.  iii.  p.  568.  &c.  Cyprian^  de  Lapsis,  in  Opp.  pa.  182  &c.  [Evse* 
bins  attributes  the  persecution  by  DeduSy  to  his  hatred  of  Pkilipf  his  prede- 
cesaor,  whom  he  had  murdered,  and  who  was  friendly  to  the  christians.  Greg'- 
cry  attributes  it  to  the  emperor's  zeal  for  idolatry'.  Both  causes  micht  hare 
prompted  him. — The  persecuting  Edict  is   not    now  extant;  that,  which  was 

Subliehed  by  Medon,  Toulouse,  1664, 4tu.  is  probably  unauthentic.  See  Maskeim, 
e  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  476.  &c.  IV.] 

(6)  See  Prudentius  Maran^  Li fe]of  Cyprian,  prefixed  to  Cypriani  Opp  §  vi.  p. 
\iv,  &c.  [For  an  interesting  account  of  the  sunerings  of  christians  in  this  perse- 
cution, the  English  reader  is  referred  to  MUner's  Hist,  of  the  church.  Cent.  ui.  ch. 
8.p.  257.  and  ch.  11.  p.  293.  ed..Boston,  1822.  yol.i. — ^This  persecution  was  more 
terrible  than  any  preceding  one,  because  it  extended  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
because  its  object  was  to  worry  the  christians  into  apostasy  by  extreme  and  per- 
severing torture. — The  Certificated,  or  LibeUatid,  are  supposed  to  be,  such  as  pur- 
chased certificates  from  the  corrupt  ma^strates,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that 
they  were  pasans,  and  had  complied  with  the  demands  of  the  law,  when  neither 
of  tnese  was  met.  To  purchase  such  a  certificate  was  not  only  to  be  j>artaker  in 
a  fraudulent  transaction,  but  it  was  to  prevaricate  before  the  public  m  regard  to 
Christianity  J  and  was  inconsistent  with  tnat  open  confession  of  CArM<  before  men, 
which  he  himself  requires.  On  the  purport  of  these  letters,  see  MoBhdnif  dm 
Rebus  Christ.  &c.  p.  482—489.     TV.] 
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be  restored  to  christiaD  fellowship,  without  submitting  to  that  se- 
vere penitence  which  the  laws  of  the  church  prescribed ;  and  some 
of  the  bishops  favored  their  wishes,  while  others  opposed  them.(7) 
In  Egypt  and  Africa,  many  persons,  to  obtain  more  ready  paraon 
of  their  offences,  resorted  to  the  intercession  of  the  martyrSy  and 
obtained  from  them  letters  of  recommendation  (libelloi  pacisy) 
that  is,  papers  in  which  the  dying  martyrs  declared,  that  they  con- 
sidered the  persons  worthy  of  their  communion,  and  wished  them 
to  be  received  and  treated  as  brethren.  Some  bishops  and  pres- 
byters were  too  ready  to  admit  offenders,  who  produced  such  let- 
ters. But  Cypriany  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  decided  and  strenuous 
man,  though  he  was  not  disposed  to  derogate  at  all  fix)m  the  honor 
of  the  martyrs,  was  nevertheless  opposed  to  this  excessive  lenity, 
and  wished  to  limit  the  effects  of  these  letters  of  recommendation. 
Hence  there  arose  a  sharp  contest  between  him  and  the  martyrs, 
confessors,  presbyters,  the  lapsed  and  the  people,  which  ended  in 
his  gaining  the  victory.  (8) 

^  5.  The  successors  of  Decius^  namely,  Gallus  and  his  smi 
f^olutianj  (AD.  251 — ^253,)  renewed  the  persecution  against  the 
christians,  which  seemed  to  be  subsiding  :(9^  and,  as  their  edicts 
were  accompanied  by  public  calamities,  particularly  by  a  pestilen- 
tial disease  which  spread  through  many  provinces,  the  christians 
had  again  to  undergo  much  suffering  in  divers  countries.  (10)  For 
the  pagan  priests  persuaded  the  populace,  that  the  gods  visited 
the  people  with  so  many  calamities,  on  account  of  the  christians. 

(7)  EusebiuSy  Hwt.  Eccles.  Lib.  vi.  c.  44.  Cyprian,  Epistolae,  passim. 

(8)  Gab.  Mimntnaus,  Obscrvat.  Eccles.  Lib.  i.  Obs.  xx.  p.  04.  Jo.  DaUaus, 
de  poenis  et  satismctionibus  humanifi,  L.  vii.  c.  16.  p.  706.  The  whole  histoiy 
of  this  controversy  must  be  gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian.  [Terhdlimif 
de  Pudicitia,  cap.  iU.  and,  ad  Martyres,  cap.  1.  makes  the  earliest  mention  of 
these  letters:  wnence  it  is  conjectured,  that  they  first  began  to  be  used  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century. — By  martyrs  here,  must  be  understood,  persons 
already  under  sentence  of  death  for  their  religion,  or  at  least,  such  as  had  en- 
dured some  suffering,  and  were  still  in  prison  and  uncertain  what  would  befall 
them.  In  that  age,  when  martyrs  were  almost  idolized,  and  the  doctrines  of 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  iniperfectly  under- 
fffood ',  the  propriety  of  such  letters  was  unquestioned,  and  their  influence  very 
great.  Yet  the  abuses  of  them  were  felt  by  tlie  more  discerning.  Dr.  Motheim, 
fde  Rebus  Christ.  &c.  p.  490-497,)  has  collected  the  following  facts,  respecting 
their  misuse.  (1)  They  were  given,  with  little  or  no  dif crimination,  to  ail  ap- 
plicants. Cyprian  Ep.  14.  p.  24.  Ep.  10.  p.  20.— (2)  They  often  did  not  express 
definitely  the  names  of  the  persons  recommended,  but  said  :  "  Receive  A.  B. 
(etan  sms)  and  his  friends.''  Ihid.  Ep.  10.  p.  20,  21.— (3)  Sometimes  a  martyr, 
before  his  death,  commissioned  some  fViend,  to  give  letters  in  his  name,  to  alt 
applicants.  Ibid.  Ep.  21.  p.  30.  Ep.  22.  p.  31,— (4)  Some  presbyters,  obeyed  these 
letten.  without  consulting  the  bishop,  and  thus  subverted  ecclesiastical  order. 
Ibid.  Ep.  27.  D.  38.  Ep.  10.  p.  20.  Ep.  40.  n.  52.  Ep.  22.  p.  31,  32.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  effects  would  follow,  when  the  almost  deified  martyrs,  of  every  age 
and  sex  and  condition,  felt  themselves  to  possess  authority  almost  divine,  and 
were  besieged  by  a  host  of  persons  writhing  under  the  rigors  of  the  ancient 
discipline.     TV.j  . 

(9)  Eusebiusy  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  vii.  c.  1.  Cvnrian,  Ep.  Ivii.  Ivni. 

(10)  See  Cymiany  Liber  ad  Demetrianum.  [Milner's  Hist,  of  the  church,  cent, 
ui.  ch.  12.n.  §08.     7V.1 
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The  next  emperor,  Valerian^  stilled  the  commotioiiy  AD.  254, 
and  restored  tranquillity  to  the  church. 

^  6.  Till  the  filth  year  of  his  reign.  Valerian  was  very  kind  to 
the  christians ;  but  suddenly,  in  the  year  257,  by  the  persuasion 
oi  Macrianus^  a  most  bigoted  pagan,  who  was  his  prime  minister, 
he  prohibited  the  christians  from  holding  meetings,  and  ordered 
the  bishops  and  other  teachers  into  exile.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  far  more  severe  edict ;  so  that  no  small  number  of  chris- 
tians, in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  put  to  death, 
and  often  exposed  to  punishments  worse  than  death.  Eminent 
among  the  martyrs  in  this  tempest,  were  Cyprian^  bp.  of  Car- 
thage, Sixtus,  bp.  of  Rome,  Ixiurentius,  a  deacon  at  Rome,  who 
was  roasted  before  a  slow  fire,  and  others.  But  Valerian  being 
taken  captive,  in  a  war  against  the  Persians,  his  son  Gallienus^  in 
\  the  year  260,  restored  peace  to  the  church.(l  1) 

^  7.  Under  Gallienus  therefore,  who  reigned  with  his  brother 
eight  years,  [AD.  260 — ^268,]  and  under  his  successor,  Clau^ 
diusj  who  reigned  two  years,  [AD.  268 — ^270,]  the  condition  of 
the  christians  was  tolerable,  yet  not  altegether  tranquil  and  happy. 
Nor  did  Aurelian^  who  came  to  the  throne  AD.  270,  undertake 
to  disquiet  them,  during  four  years.  But  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  prompted  either  by  his  own  superstition,  or  by  that  of  oth- 
ers, he  prepared  for  war  against  them.  But  before  his  edicts  had 
been  puolished  over  the  whole  empire,  he  was  assassinated  in 
Thrace,  AD.  275.(12)  Hence,  few  christians  were  cut  off  under 
him.  The  remainder  of  this  century;  if  we  except  some  few  in- 
stances of  the  injustice,  the  avarice,  or  the  superstition  of  the  gov- 
emors,(13)  passed  away,  without  any  great  troubles  or  injuries 
done  to  christians  living  among  Romans. 

§  8.  While  the  emperors  and  provincial  governors  were  assail- 
ing christians  with  the  sword  and  with  edicts,  the  Phatonic  phi- 
losophers, before  described,  fought  them  with  disputations,  books, 
and  stratagems.  And  the  more  was  to  be  feared  from  them,  be- 
cause they  approved  and  adopted  many  doctrines  and  institutions 
.'  of  the  christians,  and,  following  the  example  of  Jlmmonius,  their 
master,  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  old  religion  and  the  new.  At 
the  head  of  this  sect,  in  this  century,  was  Porphyry,  a  Syrian,  or 
Tyrian  ;  who  composed  a  long  work  against  tlie  christians,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  by  the  imperial  laws.(14)     He  was  un- 

(11)  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  cap.  10,  11.  ^cta  Cifpriani,  in  Rainart't 
Acta  martyrum  sincera,  p.  216.  Cyvrian,  Epist.  Ixxvii.  p.  178.  Epist  Ixxxii.  p. 
166.  ed.  Baluz.  [Milner's  Hist,  of  the  chh.  cent.  iii.  ch  16,  p.  347.     TV.] 

(12)  Euselnus,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30.  Lactantius,  de  Mortibus  penequa- 
tor.  cap.  6. 

(13)  One  example  is,  the  iniquity  of  the  Caesar,  Gaierius  Maximian,  near  the 
end  of  the  centur^,  who  persecuted  the  soldiers  and  servants  of  his  palace,  that 
professed  Christianity.    See  EusebiuSy  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  1,  and  4. 

(14)  See  Ltt.  HdUtein,  de  Vita  Porphyrii,  cap.  11.  J.  A.  FaMeiuSj  Lux.  Evanf . 
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doubtedfy  an  acute,  ingenious  and  learned  man,  as  his  works  which 
are  extant  evince ;  but  he  was  not  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  chris- 
tians. For  he  had  more  imagiuation  and  superstition,  than  sound 
argument  and  judgment ;  as  his  books  that  remain,  and  the  history 
of  his  life,  will  show;  without  recurrence  to  the  fragments  of  his 
work  against  the  christians  which  are  preserved,  and  which  are  un- 
worthy of  a  wise  and  upright  man. 

$  9.  Among  the  wiles  and  stratagems,  by  which  this  sect  en- 
deavored to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  christian  religion,  this  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned,  that  they  drew  comparisons 
between  the  life,  miracles,  and  transactions  of  our  Savior,  and  the 
history  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  unlearned  and  women,  that  these  philosophers  were  in  co  re- 
spect inferior  to  Christ.     With  such  views,  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum,  Pythagoras^  and  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, were  brought  again  upon  the  stage,   and  exhibited  to 
the  public  dressed  very  much  like   Christ  himself.     The  life  of 
Pythagoras  was  written  by  Porphyry, {\b)     The  life  oi Apollo" 
niusy  whose  travels  and  prodigies  were  talked  of  by  the  vulgar, 
and  who  was  a  crafty  mountebank,  and  the  ape  of  Pythagoras^ 
was  composed  by  Philostratus^  the  first  rhetorician  of  the  age, 
in  a  style  which  is  not  inelegant.     The  reader  of  the  work  will 
readily  perceive,  that  the  philosopher  is  compared  with  our  Sav- 
ior ;  and  yet  he  will  wonder,  that  any  man  of  sound  sense  could 
have  been  deceived  by  the  base  falsehoods  and  fictions  of  the 
writer.  (16) 

10.  But  as  nothing  is  so  irrational,  but  it  can  find  patrons! 
among  the  weak  and  ignorant,  who  regard  words  more  than  argu- 
ments ;  there  were  not  a  few  who  were  ensnared  by  these  silly 
attempts  of  the  philosophers.  Some  were  induced  by  these 
stratagems  to  abandon  the  christian  religion  which  they  bad  em- 
braced.    Others,  being  told  that  there  was  little  diflference  be- 

toti  orbi  ezoriens,  p.  154.  J.  F.  Buddeua,  Isago^  id  Theologiam,  Lib.  ii.  p.  877, 
Ac.  [and  Ja.  Brucker's  Hist.  crit.  PhiIo».  torn.  li.  p.  236,  &c.  His  fifteen  books 
against  the  christians  were  condemned  to  be  burned,  by  Theodosua  II.  and  Fof- 
entinian  III.  AD.  449.  (sec  the  Codex  Justinianus  de  Summa  Trinitate,  L.  i. 
Til.  i.  cap.  3.)  The  work  was  answered  by  Methodius,  Eui>ebiua,  ApoUinarit, 
and  PhUostorgius;  but  the  answers  are  lost.  Of  the  work  of  Porphyry,  eztraoti 
are  preserved  by  EustbixLSy  Jerome  and  others.     TV.] 

(fe)  [And  in  the  next  century,  by  Jambtichus,  That  both  biographers  bad 
the  same  object,  is  shown  by  Lud.  Kuster,  Adnot.  ad  Jamblich.  cap.  2.  p.  7.  aod 
cap.  19.  p.  To.    Schl.'] 

(16)  See  Godfr.  Olearins,  Praefdt.  ad  Philostrati  ▼itam  ApoUonii ;  and  M^ 
Mheim,  Notes  on  Cudtoorth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  304,  309,  311,  834.  [also  J, 
Brucker'a  Historia  crit  philos.  tom.  ii.  98  A.c.  and  Enfield's  Abridgement  of 
Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  &c.  JV.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  256— 292.— ^^wfl©^ 
nuts  was  born  about  the  beginning,  and  died  near  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
He  travelled  over  all  the  countries  from  Spain  to  India ;  and  drew  much  atten- 
tion by  his  suncious  remarks,  and  by  his  pretentions  to  superhuman  knowledge 
and  powers.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  vainglorious  and  a  grsat  impostor.  Tr.] 
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tween  the  ancient  religion,  rightly  explained  and  restored  to  its 
purity,  and  the  religion  which  Christ  really  taught,  not  that  cor- 
rupted form  of  it  which  his  disciples  professed ;  concluded  it  best 
for  them  to  remain  among  those  who  worshipped  the  [old]  gods. 
Some  were  led  by  those  comparisons  of  Christ  with  the  ancient 
heroes  and  philosophers,  to  frame  for  themselves  a  kind  of  mixed 
or  compound  religion:  Witness,  among  others,  [the  emperor] 
Alexander  Severus;  who  esteemed  Christ,  and  Orpheus^  ApoC- 
lanius  and  the  like,  all  worthy  of  equal  honors. 

^11.  The  Jews  were  reduced  so  low,  that  they  could  not,  as 
formerly,  excite  in  the  magistrates  any  great  hatred  against  the 
christians.  Yet  they  were  not  whoUy  inactive,  as  appears  from 
the  books  written  by  Terttdlian  and  Cyprian  against  them. 
There  occur  also  in  die  christian  fathers  several  complaints  of  the 
hatred  and  the  machinations  of  the  Jews.(17)  During  the  per- 
secutions of  Severus  J  one  Domninus  abandoned  Christianity  for 
Judaism ;  undoubtedly,  to  avoid  the  punishments  that  were  de- 
creed against  the  christians.  Serapion  endeavored  to  recall  him 
to  his  duty,  by  some  epistles. (18)  This  example  shows,  that 
while  the  christians  were  in  trouble,  the  Jews  were  in  safety :  and 
therefore,  though  greatly  depressed,  they  had  not  lost  all  power 
of  doing  injur}'  to  the  christians. 

(17)  HyppolituSy  Sermo  in  Susann.  et  Daniel.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  274,376. 

(18)  Eiuebiutj  Historia  Eccles.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  12. 
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INTERNAt.     HISTORY     OF     THE     CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

STATE  OF  LEARNING  ANB  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  Decay  of  leamios:. — §  2.  State  of  philosophy)  especially  the  Platonic,  Plo- 
tinua. — \  3.  This  philosophy  prevails  every  where. — §  4.  Different  sects  of  it. 
— §  5.  State  of  learning  among  christians. 

§  1 .  Literature,  which  had  suffered  much  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, in  this  lost  nearly  all  of  its  glory.  Among  the  Greeks,  with 
the  exception  of  Dionysius  Longintis,  an  excellent  rhetorician, 
Dion  CassiuSy  a  fine  historian,  and  a  few  others,  scarcely  any 
writers  appeared  who  can  be  recommended  for  their  genius  or 
their  erudition.  In  the  western  provinces,  still  smaller  was  the 
number  of  men  truly  learned  and  eloquent,  notwithstanding  schools 
continued  here  and  tliere  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  genius.  For 
very  few  of  the  emperors  favored  learning,  civil  wars  kept  the 
empire  ahnost  constantly  in  commotion,  and  the  perpetual  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the  most  cultivated  provinces, 
extinguished  with  the  public  tranquillity,  even  the  thirst  for  know- 
ledge.(l) 

§  2.  As  for  the  philosophers,  about  every  sect  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, had  some  adherents  that  w^ere  not  contemptible,  and  who 
are  m  part  mentioned  by  Longin7is,{2)  But  the  school  of  Avh- 
moniusy  the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  stated,  gradually 
cast  all  others  into  the  back  ground.  From  Egypt  it  spread  in 
a  short  time,  over  nearly  the  whole  Roman  empire  ;  and  drew  af- 
ter it  almost  all  persons  inclined  to  attend  to  metaphysical  studies. 
This  prosperity  of  the  sect  was  owing  especially  to  Plotinusy  the 


(1)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  F'rance,  par  les  Moines  Bcnedictins.  tom.  i. 
.  ii.  p.  317,  &c. 

(2)  In  P&rphyry's  life  of  Plotinua,  cap.  20.  p.  128.  ed.  Fahrioii. 
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most  distinguished  disciple  of  Ammonius^  a  man  of  intellectual 
acumen,  and  formed  by  nature  for  abstruse  investigation.  For 
he  taught,  first  in  Persia,  then  at  Rome,  and  in  Campania,  to 
vast  concourses  of  youth ;  and  embodied  precepts  in  various 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  (3) 

%  3.  It  is  almost  incredible,  what  a  number  of  pupils  in  a  short 
time,  issued  from  the  school  of  this  man.  But  among  them,  no 
one  is  more  celebrated  than  Porphyry^  a  Syrian ;  who  spread 
over  Sicily  and  many  other  countries,  the  system  of  his  master, 
enlarged  with  new  discoveries  and  perfected. (4)  At  Alexandria 
almost  no  other  philosophy  was  publicly  taught,  from  the  times  of 
Ammonius  down  to  the  sixth  century.  It  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  by  one  Plutarch^  who  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and 
who  re-established  the  Academy  at  Athens,  which  subsequently 
embraced  many  very  renowned  philosophers,  who  will  hereafter 
be  mentioned. (5) 

§  4.  The  character  of  this  philosophy  has  already  been  ex- 

filained,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  brevity  of  this  work, 
t  is  here  proper  to  add,  that  all  who  were  addicted  to  it,  did  not 
bold  the  same  opinions,  but  differed  from  each  other  on  several 
points.  This  diversity  naturally  arose  from  that  principle,  which 
the  whole  sect  kept  in  sight ;  namely,  that  truth  was  to  be  pursu- 
ed without  restraint,  and  to  be  gleaned  out  of  all  systems.  Hence 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers  sometimes  would  receive,  what  those 
of  Athens  would  reject.  Yet  there  were  certain  leading  doctrines, 
which  were  fundamental  to  the  system,  that  no  one  who  claimed 
the  name  of  a  Platonist,  dared  to  call  in  question.  Such  were 
the  doctrines  of  one  God,  the  source  of  all  things,  of  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  of  the  dependence  of  matter  on  God,  of  the  plurality 
of  Gods,  of  the  method  of  explaining  the  popular  superstitions, 
and  some  others. 

^  5.  The  estimation  in  which  human  learning  should  be  held, 
was  a  question  on  which  the  christians  were  about  equally  divided. 
For,  while  many  thought  that  the  literature  and  writmgs  of  the 
Greeks  ought  to  receive  attention  ;  there  were  others  who  con- 
tended, that  true  piety  and  religion  were  endangered  by  such  stu- 
dies. But  the  friends  of  philosophy  and  literature  gradually  ac- 
quired the  ascendency.  To  this  issue  Origen  contributed  very 
much  :  who,  having  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  New  Pla- 

(3)  See  Parphyrii  Vita  Plotini,  republished  by  J.  A.  FabriduSj  in  Biblioth. 
Graeca,  vol.  iv.  p.  91.  Peter  BayUj  Dictionaire,  torn.  iii.  v.  Plotinas,  p.  2330; 
and  the  learned  Ja.  BruckeTy  Historia  crit.  philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  217,  &c. 

f4)  Lu.  HcisteniuSj  Vita  Porphyrii,  republished  by  Fabriciujj,  in  Biblfoth.  Gr. — 
P*  Poqjhyry  was  first  the  disciple  of  LonginuSy  author  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Treatise  on  tlie  sublime.  But  having  passed  from  Greece  to  Rome,  where  he 
heard  Plotinus,  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  cenius  and  penetration  of  this  phi- 
Josopher,  that  he  attached  himself  entirely  to  him.  See  Plotin.  Vit.  p.  3.  Eunap. 
c.  8.  p.l7."    Mad.] 

(5)  Marinusy  Vita  Procli,  cap.  11,  12.  p.  25.  Ac. 
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tonism,  inauspiciously  applied  them  to  theology,  and  earnestly 
recommended  them  to  the  numerous  youth  who  attended  on  his 
instructions.  And  the  greater  the  influence  of  this  man,  which 
quickly  spread  over  the  whole  christian  world,  the  more  readily 
was  his  method  of  explaining  the  sacred  doctrines  propagated. 
Some  also  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus^  connected  themselves  with 
the  christians,  yet  retained  the  leading  sentiments  of  their  mas- 
ter :(6)  and  these  undoubtedly,  labored  to  disseminate  their  prin- 
ciples around  them,  and  to  instil  them  into  the  minds  of  the  unin- 
formed. 

(6)  Augustine^  Epistola  Ivi.  ad  Dioscor.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  960. 


CHAPTER  U. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  Form  of  the  government  of  the  church. — §  2.  What  rank  the  bishop  of 
Rome  held  in  this  century. — §  3.  Gradual  progress  towards  a  hierarchy. — |  4. 
The  vices  of  the  clergy. — §  5.  Hence  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clei*gy.— |  6. 
Marriage  of  the  clergy.  Their  concuhines. — §  7.  The  principal  writers  j  Gre- 
cian and  oriental. — |  8.  Latin  writers. 

§  I .  The  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  goverament 
which  had  been  introduced,  was  more  and  more  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  both  in  respect  to  individual  churches  and  the  whole 
society  of  christians.  He  must  be  ignorant  of  the  history  and  the 
monuments  of  this  age,  who  can  deny,  that  a  person  bearing  the 
title  of  bishop  presided  over  each  church  in  the  larger  cities,  and 
managed  its  public  concerns  with  some  degree  of  authority  ;  yet 
having  the  presbyters  for  his  counsel  ;  and  taking  the  voice  of 
the  whole  people  on  subjects  of  considerable  moment.(l)  It  is 
equally  certain,  that  one  bishop  in  each  province,  was  preeminent 
over  the  rest  in  rank  and  authority.  This  was  necessary  for  main- 
taining that  consociation  of  churches,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  for  the  more  convenient  regulation 
of  the  system  of  councils.  Yet  it  must  be  added,  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  these  principal  bishops  were  not  every  where  accu- 
rately ascertained  ;  nor  did  the  bishop  of  the  chief  city  in  a  pro- 
vince, always  hold  the  rank  of  first  bishop.  This  also  is  beyond 
controversy,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 
as  presiding  over  the  primitive  and  apostolic  churches  in  the 
greater  divisions  of  the  empire,  had  precedence  of  all  others,  and 
were  not  only  often  consulted  on  weighty  afiairs,  but  likewise  en- 
joyed certain  prerogatives  peculiar  to  themselves. 

(1)  Authorities  are  cited  by  David  Blondellf  Apologia  pro  sententia  Hieroni- 
mi  de  episcopis  et  presbyteris,  p.  136  &c. —  [and  still  more  amply ,  by  James  Boi- 
\eaUf  under  tno  fictitious  name  of  Claudius  FoiUeius,  in  his  book  de  antiquo  jure 
presbyterorum  in  regimine  ccelcsiastico,  Turin,  1676,  12mo.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  testimonies,  are  from  the  epistles  of  Cyprian  ^  bishop  of  Carthage,  who 
was  a  warm  advocate  for  episcopal  preeminence,  yet  did  not  presume  to  deter- 
mine any  question  of  moment  by  his  own  authority,  or  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  his  presbyters,  and  was  accustomed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  whole 
church  on  subjects  of  peculiar  interest.  See  Cyprian^  Ep.  v.  p.  11.  Ep.  xiii.  p. 
$S.  Ep.  xxviii.  p.  39.  Ep.  xxiv.  p.  33.  Ep.  xxvii.  p.  37,  38. — To  the  oDJoction, 
that  Cyprian  did  himself  ordain  some  presbyters  and  lectors,  without  the  consent 
of  his  council  and  the  laity,  it  is  answered,  that  the  persons  so  advanced  were 
Confessors,  who,  according  to  usage,  were  entitled  to  ordination^  without  any 
previous  election.  Cyprian,  Ep.  xxxiv.  p.  46,  47.  Ep.  xxxv.  p.  48,  49.  Terhu- 
Uande  Anlma,  c.  55.  p  353  Ac. — See  Mosheim,  Commentt.  de  Reb.  Christ.  &g. 
p.  575— 679.     Tr.] 
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§2.  As  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  m  particular,  he  was  regarded . 
by  Cypriany(2)  and  doubtless  by  others  Ukewise,  as  holding 
something  of  primacy  in  the  church.  But  the  fathers  who  with 
Cyprian  attributed  tliis  primacy  to  the  Roman  bishop,  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  equality  of  all  bishops,  in  respect  to  dig- 
nity and  authority ;  and  disregarding  the  judgment  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  whenever  it  appeared  to  them  mcorrect,  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  following  their  own  judgment.  Of  this  Cyprian  him- 
self gave  a  striking  example,  in  his  famous  controversy  with  StC" 
phen,  bishop  of  Rome,  concernmg  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Who- 
ever duly  considers  and  compares  all  their  declarations,  will  readi- 
ly perceive  that  this  j^nmacy  was  not  a  primacy  of  power  and  au- 
thority, but  only  of  precedence  among  associated  brethren.  That 
is,  the  primacy  of  the  Romish  bishop  in  regard  to  the  whole 
church,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Cyprian  in  &e  African  church, 
which  did  not  impair  at  all  the  equality  of  the  African  bishops,  or 
curtail  their  liberties  and  rights,  but  merely  conferred  the  right  of 
convoking  councils,  of  presiding  in  them,  and  admonishing  his 
brethren  fraternally,  and  the  like  (3) 

^  3.  Although  the  ancient  mode  of  church  government  seemed 
in  general  to  remain  unaltered,  yet  there  was  a  gradual  deflection 
from  its  rules,  and  an  approximation  towards  the  form  of  a  mon- 
archy. For  the  bishops  claimed  much  higher  authority  and  pow- 
er than  before,  and  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  rights 
not  only  of  the  brotherhood  but  also  of  the  presbyters.  And  to 
give  plausibility  to  these  usurpations,  they  advanced  new  doc- 
trbes  concerning  the  church  and  the  episcopal  ofBce;  which 
however  were  so  obscure  for  the  most  part,  that  it  would  seem 
they  did  not  themselves  understand  them.     The  principal  author 

(2)  CypriaTiy  £p.  Ixuil.  p.  131.    £p.  Iv.  p    86.  de  Unitate  ecclesiae,  p.  195. 
ed.  Baluzc. 

(3)  See  Stephan  Baluze,  Annott.  ad  Cvpriani  Epistt.  p.  387,  389, 400  &c.  And 
especially  Cyprian  himself,  who  contcndls  strenuously  for  the  perfect  equality  of 
all  bishops.  £p.  Ixxi.  p.  127.  Nam  nee  Petrus — vindicavit  sibi  aliquid  insolen- 
ter,  aut  arroganter  assumpsit  se  primatum  tenere^et  obtfemporari  a  novellis  et  po»- 
tens  sibi  oportere. — £p.  Ixxiii.  p.  137.  Unusquisaue  Episcoporum  quod  putat 
laciat,  babens  arbitriisui  liheram  potestatem. — £p.  iv.  ad  Cornclium  Rom.  p.  86. 
Cum  Btatutum — etequum  sit  pari ter  acjustum,  ut  uniuscuj usque  causa  illic  au- 
diatur,  ubi  est  crimen  admissum,  et  singulis  pastoribus  portio  gregis  sit  adscripts, 
quam  regat  unusquisque  et  gubernet,  rationem  sui  actus  Uomino  rediturus. — [and 
Cjmrian  s  address  at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  Carthage  AD  255,  in  his 
Works,  p.  329.  ed.  Baluzc.  Neque  eoim  quisquam  nostrum  Episcopum  se  esse 
£pi8coporum  constituit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  colle- 
gas  suos  adigit,  quando  habeat  omnis  Episcopus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  potestatia 
suae  arbitrium  proprium,  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nee  ipse  po- 
test alterum  judicare.  Sed  expectemus  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jeau 
Christ!,  ^ui  vnus  et  solns  habet  potestatem  et  praeponendi  noe  in  ecclesiae  suae 
gubernatione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi. — ^Tbe  passages  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
cedins  note,  in  which  Cyprian  not  very  inteligibiy  speaks  of  a  unity  in  the  church 
and  of  a  certain  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  must  be  so  understood  as  not  to 
eontradict  these  very  explicit  assertions  of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  bishops.—- 
SeBMosheim,  de  Reb.  Christ.  &<?.  p.  579—587.     TV.] 
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of  these  innovations  was  Cyprian,  the  most  hold  and  strenuous 
defender  of  episcopal  power  that  had  then  arisen  in  the  church. 
Yet  he  was  not  uniform  and  consistent,  for  in  times  of  difficulty, 
when  urged  by  necessity,  he  could  give  up  his  pretensions,  and 
submit  every  thing  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  church.  (4) 

<J  4.  This  change  in  the  form  of  ecclestiastical  government  was 
followed  by  a  corrupt  state  of  the  clergy.  For  although  exam- 
ples of  primitive  piety  and  virtue  were  not  wanting,  yet  many 
were  addicted  to  dissipation,  arrogance,  voluptuousness,  conten- 
tion, and  other  vices.  This  appears  indubitable,  if  we  listen  to 
the  frequent  complaints  of  the  most  credible  persons  of  those 
times. (6)  Many  bishops  now  affected  the  state  of  priaces,  and 
especially  those  who  had  charge  of  the  more  populous  and  wealthy 
congregations ;  for  they  sat  on  thrones,  surrounded  by  their  min- 
isters, and  other  ensigns  of  their  ghostly  power,  and  perhaps  also 
dazzled  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  populace  with  their  splen- 
did attire.  TTie  presbyters  imitated  the  example  of  their  superi- 
ors, and  neglecting  the  duties  of  their  office,  lived  in  indolence 
and  pleasure.  And  this  emboldened  the  deacons  to  make  en- 
croachments upon  the  office  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  pres- 
byters. 

^  5.  And  from  this  cause  especially,  in  my  opinion,  the  minor 
orders  of  clergy  were  every  where,  in  this  century,  added  to  the 
bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  words  svideacons,  acoly* 
thi,  ostiariiy  or  door-keepers,  lectors,  or  readers,  exorcists,  and 
copiatae,  designate  officers,  which  I  think  the  church  would  have 
never  had,  if  the  rulers  of  it  had  possessed  more  piety  or  true  re- 
ligion. But  when  the  honors  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  augmented,  the  deacons  also  became  more  infla- 

(4)  [No  man  can  speak  in  higher  terms  of  the  power  of  bishops,  than  tlio  arro- 

Sant  Cyprian — that  very  Cyprian j  who  when  not  fired  by  any  passion,  is  so  con- 
escending  towards  presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  common  people.     He  inculcates, 

on  all  occasions,  that  bishops  derive   their  oiSce,  not  so  much  from  their  elec- 

I.  -         .  .    .  g^^ 

121. 

that 

bishops  are  amenable  to  none,  but  to  God  only  j  while  presbyters  are  amenable 
to  the  religious  society.  Ep.  xi.  p.  19. — Deacons  w^ere  created  bj  the  bishop;  and 
therefore  can  be  punished  by  him  aldne,  without  the  voice  of*^  the  society.  Ep. 
Ixv.  p.  114. — Bishops  have  the  same  rights  with  apostles,  whose  successors  they 
are.    And  hence,  none  but  God  can  take  cognizance  of  their  actions.  Ep.  Ixix. 

E.  121. — The  whole  church  is  founded  on  the  bishop  ;  and  no  one  is  a  true  mem- 
er  of  the  church,  who  is  not  submissive  to  his  bisliop.  Ep.  Ixix.  p.  123. — Bish- 
ops represent  Christ  himself,  and  govern  and  judge  in  his  name.  Ep.  Iv.  ad  Cor- 
nel, p.  81,  82. — Hence  all  bishops,  in  the  following  ages,  styled  themselves  Vi- 
cars of  Christ.  See  J.  Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  p.  bl  &c.  In  the  ninth 
century,  a  bishop  of  Paris  is  so  styled  in  a  letter  of  Scrcatiis  Lupus.  Ep.  xcix.  p. 
149.  ed.  Baluze.  Afler  the  ninth  century,  the  bishops  of  Rome  assumed  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  this  as  well  as  other  honorary  episcopal  titles.  Schl.  from  Mo* 
skeim,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p.  588  &^c.] 

(5)  Origm^  Comment,  in  Matthaeum  P.  i.  0pp.  p.  420,  441,  442.  Eusebius 
Historia  Eccles.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  1.  p.  291.  Cyprian^  in  many  of  his  Epiitles. 
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ted,  and  refused  to  perfcMin  those  meaner  oflkes  to  which  th^ 
once  cheerfully  submitted.  The  offices  designated  by  these  new 
titles,  are  in  great  measure  explained  by  the  words  themselves. 
The  exorcists  owed  their  oris;in  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Pla- 
tonistSy  adopted  by  the  christians,  that  evil  spirits  have  a  strong 
desire  after  the  human  body,  and  that  vicious  men  are  not  so  much 
impeUed  to  sin  by  their  natural  depravity,  and  the  influence  of  bad 
examples,  as  by  the  suggestions  of  some  evfl  spirit  lodging  within 
them. (6)  The  copiatae  were  employed  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
^  6.  Marriage  was  allowed  to  all  the  clergy,  from  the  highest 
rank  to  the  lowest*  Yet  those  were  accounted  more  holy  and 
exceOent,  who  lived  in  celibacy.  For  it  was  the  general  persua- 
sion, that  those  who  lived  in  wedlock  were  much  more  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits  than  others  :(7)  and  it  was  of  im- 
mense importance,  that  no  impure  or  malignant  spirit  should  as- 
sail the  mind  or  tlie  body  of  one  who  was  to  instruct  and  govern 
others.  Such  persons  therefore  wished,  if  possible,  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  conjugal  life.  And  this  many  of  the  clergy,  es- 
pecially in  Africa,  endeavored  to  accomplish  with  the  least  vio- 
lence to  their  inclinations ;  for  they  received  into  their  house  and 
even  to  their  beds,  some  one  of  those  holy  females  who  had  vowed 
perpetual  chastity,  affirming  however,  most  religiously,  that  they 
had  no  disgraceful  intercourse  with  these  holy  sisters. (8)     These 

(6)  See  J,  GodofrtdtUy  ad  Codiccm  Theodosianum,  torn.  ri.  p.  48.  [Several 
of  the  Catholic  writera,  as  e.  g.  Baronius,  Bdiannin,  and  Sehastratef  believed 
these  miDor  orders  of  the  clcrg>'  were  instituted  by  the  apostles.  But  the  meet 
learned  writers  of  th^  Romish  communion,  and  all  the  Protestants,  maintain  that 
they  were  first  in.stituted  in  the  third  century.  Jce  cardinal  Bona,  Rerum  Litur- 
eicar.  L.  i.  c.  25.  §  1(3,  17.  Moritij  de  Ordinatione,  P.  iii.  Exerc.  14.  c.  1.  and 
ninffham's  Orig.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  Not  one  of  these  orders  is  even  named  by  any 
writer  who  lived  before  TertvlUan;  nor  are  all  of  them  named  by  him.  Ct^ritrnf 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  mentions  hypodiaconi,  acolythi,  and  lectores. 
See  his  Epp.  14,  24,  36,  42,  49,  79.  ed.  Baluz.  And  ComcUus,  bp.  of  Rome, 
contemporary  with  CypriaUy  in  an  epistle  which  is  preserved  by  fiweftntf.  H. 
E.  vi.  c. 43.  represents  his  church  as   embracing  46  (irpfO'^uripsf)  presbyters; 

7  (^loxovxs)  ieacons;  7  (uiro5iaxov8g)  subdeacons;  42  ((lxoXai&«0  **^®^y*^' 
aud  exorcists  ^igopxiga^),  and  readers  (avayvwgaf),  with  doorkeepers  (cuXw- 
pof^),  together  52. — ^The  particular  functions  of  these  inferior  ordera  are  but  im« 
perfectly  defined  by  the  writers  of  the  third  century.  From  the  epistles  of  Cyp* 
rian  above  cited,  it  appears  that  subdeacons  and  acolythr,  singly  or  together, 
were  frequently  the  bearers  of  public  letters  to  and  from  bishops ;  and  that  read« 
ers  were  employed  to  read  the  scriptural  lessons,  in  time  of  public  worship.  The 
writers  and  councils  of  the/<mrtA  century  describe  more  fully  the  duties  of  all  these 
petty  officers.     TV.] 

(f)  ParphyriuSf  ^rept  AiTox^ff*  L**>-  »▼•  P-  ^17. 

(^  See  if.  DodiceUf  Diss,  tertia  Cyprianica ;  and  Lud.  ArU.  MuratoriuSf  Diss. 
de  Synisactis  et  Agapetis,  in  his  Anecdota  Graeca.  p.  218.  Steph.  Baluzey  ad 
Cypnani  Epistol.  p.  5, 12.  and  others. — [This  shamefiil  practice  commenced  an- 
tenor  to  this  century.  Slight  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hisr • 
mas  and  in  TertuUtan :  but  the  first  distinct  mention  of  it  is  in  Cypriattf  who  in- 
veighs severely  against  it  in  some  of  his  epistles. — It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
none  but  virgin  sisters  in  the  church,  and  they  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
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concubines  were  by  the  Greeks  called  (fuvgi^axroi,  and  by  the 
Latins  multeres  subintroductae.  Many  of  the  bishops  indeed 
sternly  opposed  this  shameful  practice  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  was  wholly  abolished. 

§  7.  Of  the  writers  of  this  century  the  most  distinguished  for 
the  celebrity  of  his  name  and  for  the  extent  of  his  writings,  was 
Origerif  a  presbyter  and  catechist  of  Alexandria,  a  man  truly 
great,  and  a  luminary  to  the  christian  world.  Had  his  discern- 
ment and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  his  genius, 
his  piety,  his  industry,  his  erudition,  and  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  would  deserve  almost  unbounded  commendation.  As 
he  is,  all  should  revere  his  virtues  and  his  merits. (9) — ^The  second 

became  (tuvsigaxrti.  Witli  these  some  of  the  single  clergy  attempted  to  live,  in 
the  manner  in  which  certain  married  people  then  livedi— dwelling  and  even 
sleeping  together,  but  with  a  mutual  agreement  to  have  no  conjugal  intercourse. 
Sucn  connections  they  considered  as  a  marriage  of  souls,  without  the  marriage  of 
bodies.     See  Moskeim,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  6lc.  p.  599  &c.     TV.] 

(^)  See  P.  D,  Huetf  Origeniana,  a  learned  and  valuable  work ;  Lud.  Jhmdn^ 
Histoire  d'Origene  et  des  movemens  arrivdes   dans  Teglise  au  sujet  de  sa  doc- 
trine. Paris  1700.  6vo.  and  BayJe,  Dictionaire,  tom.  iii.  art.  Origene ;  and  many 
others. — [Origen^  surnamed   AdamantiuSy  was  an  Alexandrian  Greek,  bom  of 
christian  parents  AD.  185.     His  father  Leonides  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  devout 
christian,  and  took  great  pains  with  the  education  of  his  son,  especially  in  the 
boly  scriptures,  some  portion  of  which  he  required  him  daily  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory.   His  education,  oefun  under  his  father,  was  completed  under   Clemmeru 
Aiezandrinus,  and  the  philosopher  Ammoniua  Sacas.     Origen  was  distinguished 
lor  precocity  'if  genius,  eariy  piety,  and  indefatigable  industry.     When  his  father 
flufiered  martyrdom  AD.  202,  Origerif  then  17  years  old,  was  eager  to  suffer  with 
him,  but  was  prevented  by  his  mother.     He  wrote  to  his  father  in  prison,  exhort- 
ing him  to  steadfastness  in  the  &ith,'and  to  be  unsolicitous  about  his  family.  The 
whole  property  of  the  family  was  confiscated,  and  Ongen,  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  six  younger  sons  were  left  in  poverty.    But  the  persecution  having 
exterminated  or  driven  away  all  the  christian  schoolmasters,  Origen  found  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  school,  for  which  his  talents  so  well  qualified  him.    The 
next  year,  AD.  203,  Demetrius,  bp  of  Alexandria,  advanced  him  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  calechetic  school,  though  he  was  then  but  18  years  old.    His  talenta 
as  an  instructor,  his  eminent  piety,  and  his  assiduous  attention  to  those  who  suf^ 
fered  in  the  persecution,  procured  him  high  reputation  and  numerous  firiends 
among  the  cnristians ;  but  his  great  success  in  making  converts  to  Christianity 
and  forming  his  pupils  to  be  intelligent  and  devoted  christians,  rendered  himodi- 
.  oof  to  the  pagans,  who  watched  alx>ut  his  house  and  hunted  him  through  the  city, 
m  order  to  aaaaannate  him.    The  austerity  of  his  life  was  great    He  fed  on  the 
eoarseat  five,  went  barefoot,  and  slept  on  the  ground.    He  spent  the  whole  day 
in  teaching  and  in  active  duties,  and  devoted  most  of  the  night  to  his  private 
studies  and  to  devotion.    About  this  time  he  sold  his  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  pa^an  authors,  for  a  perpetual  income  of  four  oboli  (about  seven  cents)  per 
diem*  which  he^  regarded  as  a  competent  support.    Construing  the  passage  in 
Ifattb.  xix.  12.  literally,  he  emasculated  himselr,  in  order  to  avoid  temptation  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  female  pupils.    About  the  year  212,  he  made  a  short 
visit  to  Rome.    On  his  return  he  took  his  former  pupil  Heradas  to  be  his  aasist- 
ant  in  the  school,  so  that  he  might  devote  more  time  to  theology  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures.     Many  Teamed  persons,  pagans  and  heretics,  were  con- 
verted by  him;  and  among  them,  Ambrose,  a  Vaientinian  and  a  man  of  wealth, 
who  became  a  liberal  patron  of  Origen,  and  at  last  died  a  martyr.     In  the  year 
215,  the  persecution  under  CaracaUa  obliged  Origen  to  fice  from  Alexandria.    He 
retired  to  Cssarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  received  with  high  respect ;  and 
Ihough  not  even  a  deacon  at  that  time,  the  bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem 
allowed  him  to  expound  the  scriptures  publicly  in  their  presence.    The  next  year, 
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was  Julitu  Jffrieanutj  a  very  learned  man,  most  of  whose  labors 

Demetrius  called  him  back  to  Alexandria  and  to  his  nia.<^ership  of  the  catechetic 
school.     About  this  time  an   Arabian    prince  invited  him  to   his   court,   to  im- 
part to  him  chri5tian  instruction.     Afterwards,  Mammaea  the  mother  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus,  sent  for  him  to  Antioch,  in  order  to  hear  him  preach. 
In  the  year  22S,  he  was  publicly  called  to  Achaia.  to  withstand  the  heretics  who 
disturbed  the  churrhes  there.     On  his  return  through  Palestine,  Theoctistus  bp.  of 
Caesarea  and  Alexander  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  before  treated  him  with 
marked  attention,  ordained  him  a  presbyter,  to  the  great  offence  of  Demetrius^ 
who  was  envious  of  the  growing  reputation  of  his  catechist.     Demetrius  had  lit- 
tle to  object  against  Origen,  except  that  he  was  a  eunuch,  and  that  foreign  bishopa 
had  no  nght  to  ordain  kis  Ia3rmen.     Controversj  ensued,  and  in  the  year  230, 
Demetrius  assembled  two  councils  against  him,  the  first  of  which  banished  Ori- 
gen from  Alexandria,  and  the  second  deprived  him  of  his  clerical  office.     Deme- 
trius also  wrote  letters  to  Rome  and  elsewhere,  to  excite  odium  a^inst  this  un- 
offending man.     Heraclas  now  succeeded  him  in  the  school  at  Alexandria,  and 
Ongem  retired  AD.  231,  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine.     Here  he  resumed  his  office  of 
instructor,  and  continued  to  write  expositions  of  the  bible.     But  in  the  year  235^ 
a  persecution   in  Palestine   obliged   him  to   flee  to    Caesarea  in    Cappadocia, 
where  he  lived  concealed  for  two  years.     After  his  return  to  Palestine^  he  visited 
Athens ;  and  about  the  year  244,  was  called  to  attend  a  council  at  Bostra  in  Ara- 
bia, against  BeryUus  bp.  of  that  place,  who  was  heretical  in  respect  to  the  person" 
al  existence  of  Christ  previous  to  his  incarnation.     Origen  converted  him  to  the 
orthodox  faith.     Demetrius  his  persecutor  died  AD.  2;^,  and  was  succeeded  by 
HeraelaSf  a  disciple  of  Origen,  after  whom  Dionysius  the  Great  filled  the  sea  of 
Alexandria  from  AD.  248,  to  265.     The  persecution  of  Origen  died  with  his  per- 
sonal enemy  Demetrius,  and  he  was  ^eatly  beloved  and  honored  by  all  around 
him  till  the  day  of  hb  death.     His  residence  was  now  fixed  at  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  he  occasionally  visited  other  places.     His  time  was  occupied  in  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  in  preaching,  and  in  composing  books  explanatory  of  the 
bible,  and  in  defence  of  chnstianity.     A^nst  the  more  learned  pagans  and  the 
hereties  of  those  times,  he  was  a  champion  that  had  no  equal ;  he  was  also  con- 
sidered as  a  devout  and  exemplary  christian,  and  was,  beyond  question,  the  first 
biblical  scholar  of  the  age.     rie  was  master  of  the  literature  and  the  science  of 
that  age,  which  he  valued  only  as  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  he  was 
more  skilful  in  employing  them  acainst  pagans  and  heretics,  than  in  the  explana- 
tion and  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  revelation.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
during  the  Decian  persecution  AD.  250,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  came  near  to  martyrdom,  which  he  showed  himself  willing  to  meet.- 
He  was  however  released,  but  his  suffering  in  prison,  added  to  his  intense  lite- 
rary labors,  had  broken  down  his  constitution,  and  he  died  AD.  254,  at  Tyre,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age. — His  winning  eloquence,  his  great  learning,  his  amiable 
temper,  and  his  reputation  for  sincere  and  ardent  piety,  gave  him  immense  influ- 
ence, especially  among  the  well  informed  and  the  higher  classes  in  society.    No 
man,  since  the  apostles,  had  been  more  indefatigable,  and  no  one  had  done  more 
to  diffuse  knowledge  and  make  the  christian  community  intelligent,  united,  and 
respectable  in  the  view  of  mankind.    He  was  in  general  orthodox,  according  to 
the  standard  of  that  ace;  but,  unfettered  in  his  speculations  and  unguarded  in  his 
communications,  he  wrew  out  some  crude  opinions,  which  the  next  age  gathered 
ttp  and  blazoned  abroad,  and  for  which  he  was  accounted  by  some  a  heretic. 
The  principal  errors  ascribed  to  him,  are  derived  from  his  four  Books  qezo\  apyuv 
(tie  prineipiis,  on  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge,^  and  are  (1)  the  pre- 
eziatence  of  human  souls,  and  tneii  incarceration  in  matenal  bodies,  for  offences 
committed  in  a  former  state  of  being :  (2)  the  preexistence  of  Christ's  human  soul, 
and  its  nnion  with  the  divine  nature  anterior  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ :  (3) 
the  transformation  of  our  material  bodies  into  etherial  ones,  at  the  resurrection : 
(4)  the  final  recovery  of  all  men  and  even  devils,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
— Origen  could  number  amonc  his  pupils  many   eminent  martyrs  and  divines, 
among  whom  FirmUianus  of  C^ppadocia,  Gregory  T%aumaturgusy  and  Diofiy- 
sius  ue  Great,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  are  best  known  at  the  present  day. — His  life 
and  history  are  best  related  by  Eusetnvsj  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  vi.  passim ;  and  by 
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and  works  are  lost. (10)     The  name  of  Hippolytus  ranks  very 

Jerome^  de  Viris   Ulustr.  cap.  Tm,  and  Ep.  41  or  65.     The  united  work  of  Pam- 
philuff  vnd  X./m ///«,«?,  in  defence  of  Origen,  in  six  Books,  is  unfortunately  lost,  ex- 
cept the  til  St  Book,  of  which  wc  have  a  translation  by  Ruffinus.     Epiufiamus, 
Hacies.  (54,  gives  a  philippic  upon  Ori|[cn  and  hitJ  followers.     PhoduSy  Uiblioth. 
cxviii.  affords  us  some  knowledge  of  his  lost  works. — Origen  was  a  most  volu- 
minous writer.     EuseHus  says  he  collected  100  Epistles  of  Orisen ;  and  that 
when  GO  years  old,  Origen  permitted  stenographers  to  write  down  nis  extempore 
discoursen. — Besides  these  he  composed  eiglit  Books  against  CelsuSf  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  which  are  still  extant  j  four  Books  flrepi  dpypv,  extant  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Rujinus:  ten  Books  entitled  Stromata,  which  arc  lost :  his  Hexa- 
pla  and  Tetrapla,  of  which  little  remains ;  and  tracts  on  prayer,  martyrdom,  and 
tlie  Resurrection.     But  his  principal  works  are  expositions  of  the  tcriptures.    It 
is  said  he  wrote  on  every  book  in  the  bible,  except  the  Apocalypse.     His  alle- 
gorical mode  of  interpreting  scripture  is  described  by  Moskdm  in  the  next  chap- 
ter.    Origen  a  expositions  are  of  three  kinds;  (1)  Homilies,  or  popular  lectures  j 
(2)  Commentaries,  divided  into  books,  which  are  full,  elaborate  and  learned  ex- 
positions ;  (3)  Scholia,  or  short  notes,  intended  e.specially  for  the  learned.     A 
collection  of  Origen 's  Scholia,  and  scattered  remarks  on  scripture,  compiled  by 
BasU  the  Gieat  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  is  extant,  bearing  the  title  of  (piXoxaXia. 
A  large  part  of  his  Homilies  and  Commentaries  are  wholly  lost,  and  some  of  the 
others  have  come  to  us  cmly  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rujjinus. — The  earlier 
editions  of  Origen's  works  are  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  of  little  value.     P.  D.  Huetj 
a  Benedictine  monk,  first  published,  AD.  ItkW,  in  2  vol.  Fol.  the  expository 
works  of  Oriti^en,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  and  a  valuable  introduction  en- 
titled Origeniana.     Bern,  dc  MorUfaucony  another  Benedictine,  collected  and  pub- 
lished what  remains  of  his  Hexapla  and  Tetrapla,   Paris  1714,  2  vol.  Fol.    But 
the  best  edition  of  all  his  works,  except  the  Hexapla,  is  that  of  the  Benedictines 
Charles,  and  Charles  Vinceniy  de  la  Rue,  Paris  1733--51),  4  vol.  Fol.— The  text  of 
this  edition.  Or.  and  Lat.  without  the  notes  and  dissertations,  was  republished 
by  OherthuTy  Wiirtzburg,  1780 — ^1)3,  15  vol.  8vo. — ^The  principal  modem  writers 
concerning  Origen,  besides  Huet  and  tlie  de  la  Rues,  are  T\Uemonty  Mem. — a  1' 
Hist,  dc  TEglise,  tom.  iii.  p.  210 — ^204.  Bayle,  Diet.  art.Origene ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  i.  p.  112  &c.  iMrdner,  Credibility,  P.  ii,  vol.  ii.  p.  161  &c.  Haioix,  Defence 
of  Origen ;  Donrin,  Histoirc  d'Origene,  Paris  1700, 8vo.  Mosheim,  de  Rob.  Christ, 
p.  fiOo — 0*0 ;  Schroeckhy  Kirchengcsch.  Vol.  iv.  p    2JI — 145.  Ji^eander,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  Vol.  I.  p.  1172 — 1214.  Milner's  account  of  Origen,   Eccl.   Hist.  Cent.  iii. 
ch.  5,  6,  15,  is  not  impartial.     Tr.] 

(10)  Julius  ^fricanus,  for  erudition,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  scripture,  is  ranked 
with  Clemens  Jllex.  and  Origen,  by  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii  c.  35.     The  best 
account  of  this  distinguished  man,  is  derived  from  Kusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  c. 
31.  and  Jerome  de  Viris  lUustr.  c.  63.     He  was  probably  of  Nicopolis,  once  call- 
ed Emmaus,  in  Judea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died,  being  a  man  in  years,  about 
AD.  232.— ^f  his  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  once  visited  Alexandria,  to 
confer  with  Heraclas,  head  of  the  catechetic  school  afler  Origen;  and  that,  the 
city  of  Nicopolis  having  been  burnt,  about  AD.  221,  Africanus  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  the  emperor,  with  a  petition  that  it  might  be  rebuilt. — His  principal  work  was 
Annals  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  down  to  AD.  221,  in  five  Books.     This 
work,  of  which  only  fragments  now  remain,  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  was  the  basis  of  many  similar  works,  namely,  the  Chronicons  of  £»- 
sebius,  Stjncellus,  Malala,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  and  others.     He  was  author  of 
a  letter  to  Aristides,  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of  our  Savior.     Of  this  work 
we  have  a  long  extract  in  Eusthius,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  7.  and  a  fragment  in  Roulk's 
Reliquiae  Sacrae,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.    Africanus  supposed  Matthew  to  give  the  tms 
descent  of  Joseph  from  David  by  Solonum,  and  Luke  to  give  his  legal  descent 
from  the  same  oy  Nathan,  according  to  the  law  for  raising  up  seed  to  a  deceased 
brother.    Jacob  and  Heli,  the  two  reputed  fatliers  of  Joseph,  he  supposed,  were 
half -brothers,  having  the  same  mother,  but  different  fathers ;  and   HeU  dyinc 
childless,  Jarob  married  his  widow  and  begat  Joseph,  whom  the  law  accounted 
as  tho  son  of  the  deceased  Heli. — Another  letter  of  Africanus^  addressed  to  Ori- 
gen,  is  still  extant  in  tlie  works  of  Origen,  vol.  i.  p.  10—13.  ed.  d^  la  Rut.    The 
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high  among  both  the  writers  and  the  martyrs ;  but  his  history  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity,(ll)  The  writings  now  extant  bear- 
ing the  name  of  this  great  man,  are  not  without  reason  regarded 
by  many  as  being  either  spurious  or  at  least  corrupted.  Greg" 
ort/j  bishop  of  New  Caesarea  [in  Pontus,]  was  surnamed  Thau- 
maturguSj  on  account  of  tlie  numerous  and  distinguished  miracles 
which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought.  But  few  of  his  writings  are 
now  extant ;  his  miracles  are  questioned  by  many  at  the  present 
day.  (12)     I  could  wish  that  many  writings  of  Dionysius,  bishop 

object  of  this  letter  is,  to  prove  the  history  of  Susanna  spurious,  and  the  work  of 
some  person  much  younger  than  Daniel.  His  chief  argument  is,  that  the  writer 
makes  Daniel  play  upon  the  Greek  words,  tfyrvog  *ind  flrprvo^,  in  verses  54,  55, 
58,  59,  while  examining  the  witnesses  against  Susanna  — Euscbius  and  others  as. 
cribe  to  Jlfricanus  another  and  larger  work,  entitled  Kegoi.  It  is  a  miscellany^ 
and  unworthy  of  a  christian  divine.  VaXesius  thinks  Eusehius  mistook,  attrib- 
uting the  work  of  some  pagan  bearing  the  same  name,  to  this  christian  father. 
Others  suppose  it  might  nave  been  written  by  Jifrieanus,  in  his  youth  or  before 
his  conversion.  Many  fragments  of  it  have  been  collected  by  Thtvenot,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  Collection  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  mathematicians, 
Paris  1603.  Fol.     Tt.] 

(11)  The  Benedictine  monks  have,  with  great  labor  and  erudition,  endeavored 
to  dispel  this  darkness.     See  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France,  tom.  i.  p.  361  &c. 
Paris  1733.  4to.— [Both  EusebiuSf  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  c.  20,  22.  and  Jerome  de  Viris 
lUustr.  c.  61.  make  him  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Secerns ,  AD.  222  &c. 
and  to  have  been  a  bishop,  but  of  what  city  they  could  not  learn.     Subsequent 
writers  were  divided,  some  representing  him  as  an  Arabian  bishop,  and  others  as 
bishopof  Ostia  near  Rome,  whence  he   is  sumamcd  Portuensis,    Perhaps  he 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  the  East,  and  part  in  the  West.     That  he  was  a  martyr^ 
IB  generally  conceded  :  though  the  poem  of  Prudentius  on  the  martyrdom  of  Hip- 
potytuSj  refen  to  another  person,  who  was  a  Roman  presbyter. — Eusehius y  1.  c. 
^ves  this  account  of  his  writings  :  *'  Besides  many  other  works,  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tise concerning  Easter,  in  which  he  describes  the  succession  of  events,  and  pro- 
poses a  Paschal  Cycle  of  16  years;  the  work  terminates  with  the  first  year  of  the 
emperor  Alexander."  (Scverus,  AD.  222.)  "  His   other  writings   which  have 
reached  me,  are  these  :  on  llio  Hexacmeron"  (Gen.  ch.  i.)  ;  "  on  what  follows 
the  Hexacmeron ;  against  Marcion;  on  the  Canticles  ;  on  parts  of  Ezckiel ;  con- 
cerning Easter  ;  against  all  tlie  heresies."     Besides  these,  Jerome  mentions   his 
Commentaries  on  Exodus,  Zechariah,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  the  Apocalypse, 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  ;  and   tracts  concerning  Saul  and  the   witch,  Anti- 
christ, the  resurrection  ;  his  discourse  in  prnise  of  our  Lord  and  Savior.     Some 
other  works   of  Hippolytus  are   enumerated  in  an  inscription  on  the  base  of  his 
Statue,  dug  up   near  Rome  in  the  year  1551 ;  also  by  Photius jB'ihWoth.  No.  121 
and  122  ;  and  Ebcdjesus,  in  Asscmani  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  Pt.  i.     Ilis  Pas- 
chal Cycle  is  his  only  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  entire.    The  dialogue  con- 
cerning Christ  and  Antichrist,  still  extant,  if  really  his,  does  him  little  credit  as 
a  theologian.    The  concluding  part  of  his  work  against  all  the  heresies,  still  re- 
mains, and  gives  us  the  best  account  we  have,  though  a  lame  one,  of  the  heresy 
of  J^oetus. — All  that  remains  of  him.  genuine  and  adulterated,  and  all  that  is  as- 
cribed to  him,  are   well   edited  by  FahricivSy  in  two  thin  volumes  Fol.  Hamb. 
1716 — 18. — For  a  more  full  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  besides  the  Histoire 
Litt.de  la  France,  and  Faliricius,  ad  Hippol.  Opera,  see  Tillemont^  Memoires  a 
I'Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  104,  and  309  &c.     Care,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  102  &c. 
Lardner,  Credib.  Pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  69  &c.     Sckroeckh^  Kirchengcsch.  vol.  iv.  p. 
154  d&c.     A canrfer,  Kirchengescn.  vol   i.p.  1147  &.c.     Tr.'\ 

(12)  See  Jinton.  van  Dale,  Preface  to  his  book  de  Oraculis,  p.  6.  [Schroeekh^ 
Kirchenffesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  351  &e.  and  p.  380—392,  and  Lardner,  Credibility. 
Pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  450  &c. — Gregory  of  New  Caesarea  in  Pontus,  whose  original 
name  was  TheodoruSy  was  born  of  heathen  parents  at  New  Casarea  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.    His  family  was  wealthy  and  respectable.    AAer  the 
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of  Alexandria,  were  now  extant ;  for  the  few  fragments  which 
have  reached  us,  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  wisdom 
and  mildness  of  disposition,  and  prove  that  the  ancients  used  no 
flattery  when  they  styled  him   JDionysius  the  Great. {IS)     Me- 

death  of  his  fatlier)  which  was  when  he  was  fourteen  ycara  old,  his  mother  and 
the  children  became  nominally  cbristianii.  But  Gregory  was  a  stranger  to  the  bi- 
ble, and  ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.  About  the  year  221  y  he  letl 
Pontus,  intending  to  study  law  in  the  famous  law  school  at  Berytus,  but  meet- 
ing with  Orifren  at  Caesarea,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  purpose.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  bible,  was  baptized,  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory, 
and  continued  under  the  instruction  of  Origen  eight  years,  except  that  he  fled  to 
Alexandria  for  a  short  time  to  avoid  persecution.  lie  was  now  a  devoted  chris- 
tian, and  a  man  of  great  promise.  On  leaving  Origen,  he  composed  and  read  in 
a  public  assembly  an  eulogy  on  his  instructor,  in  which  he  gives  account  ot  his 
own  past  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Origen  had  allured  him  to  the  study 
of  the  scriptures,  and  changed  all  his  views.  Takins  an  aflcctionate  leave  of  his 
master,  he  returned  to  Pontus,  and  becarae  bishop  of  his  native  city,  New  Caesa- 
rca,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  laborious  and  success- 
ful pastor,  and  highly  respected  for  his  talents  and  piety,  as  well  as  for  numerous 
miracles  which  ho  is  said  to  have  wrought.  When  created  bishop,  he  found  but 
seventeen  christians  in  his  very  populous  diocese.  When  he  died,  there  was 
only  about  the  same  number  of  paeans  in  it.  He  and  his  flock  endured  persecu- 
tion in  the  year  250.  He  attended  the  first  council  of  Antioch,  against  Paul  of 
Samosate  in  the  year  264  or  2()5,  and  died  soon  after. — Some  account  of  him  is 
given  by  Euscbius,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  vi.  30.  and  vii.  14,  28.  Jerome  de  Viris  Illustr. 
c.  65,  and  £p.  ad  Magnum.  But  his  great  eulogists  amons  the  ancients,  were 
the  two  brothers  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  Nyssen,  wnose  mndmotber  sat 


Gregory  Tt  aum.  inter.  Opp.  Greg.  Jiys.  torn.  iii.  p.  536,  &c.  Among  the 
moderns  who  give  us  his  history,  and  enumerate  his  works,  see  TVlemont,  Me- 
moires — a  THist.  Eccl.  torn.  iv.  p.  131  &c.  and  Notes  sur  St.  Greg.  Thaum.  p. 
47.  Du  Pin,  Nov.  Eiblioth.  dcs  Aut.  Ecclcs.  torn.  i.  p.  184  &c.  Fahridus, 
Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  247  &.c.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  JVeander,  Kirchengesch. 
vol.  i.  p.  12-24  &c.  SchroeckhfUhl  supra.  Lard,  ubi  supra,  and  Milner,  Eccles.  Hist. 
Cent.  ni.  ch.  18. — l*he  only  genuine  works  of  Gregory,  that  are  extant,  are  his 
Eulogy  on  Origen,  which  has  been  mentioned  ;  a  Paraphrase  on  Ecdesiastes  ;  a 
short  Confession  of  faith,  {xUq  last  part  of  which  some  nave  questioned  ;)  and  a 
Letter,  containing  counsel  for  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed. — The  spurious  works 
attributed  to  him,  are,  Capita xii.  de  Fide,  with  anathemas; — in  Annuntiationem 
Sanctissimae — Mariae  Sermones  ires  ;  in  Saneta  Theophania,  sive  de  apparitione 
Dei,  et  Christi  Baptismo,  Sermo  ;  de  Anima  disputatio  ad  Tatianum ;  Expositio 
Fidei,  I;  xara  pttpofi  irigis^  (relating  only  to  the  Trinity.) — All  these  were  col- 
lected and  published,  with  learned  notes,  by  Gerard  Vossius,  Mayence,  1604,  4to. 
and  Paris,  1G22,  Fol.  with  the  works  of  Juacarius,  Busil  of  Seleucia,  and  a  tract 
of  Zonaras,  subjoined.     Tr.] 

(13^  The  history  of  Dionysius  is  carefully  written  by  Ja.  Basnage,  Histoire 
de  TEglise,  tome  i.  Livr.  ii.  cap.  5.  p.  68. — [He  was  probably  born  of  heathen 
parents,  but  early  converted  to  the  christian  faith  by  Origen,  under  whom  be 
nad  his  education  at  Alexandria.  He  became  a  presoyter  there  ;  and  succeeded 
Heradas.  as  head  of  the  catechetie  school,  about  the  year  232,  and  on  the  death 
ofHeraclas,  AD.  248,  he  again  succeeded  him  in  the  episcopal  chair,  which  he 
filled  till  his  death  in  the  year  265.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  while  a  cate- 
chist,  except  that  he  now  road  carefully  all  the  works  of  heretics  and  pagans,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  controversies  of  the  day.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  Lid.  vii.  c.7.) 
As  a  bishop  he  was  uncommonly  laborious  and  faithful.  He  lived  in  stormy 
times,  was  called  to  almost  continual  contests  with  errorists,  and  had  little  rest 
from  persecution,  in  which  he  and  his  flock  suffered  exceedingly.  These  suf^ 
fcringis  are  described  in  the  copious  extracts  from  his  writings,  preserved  by  £tt- 
sebiuSf  in  his  Ecclcs.  History,  Book  vi.  and  vii.    In  the  year  ^9,  the  pagans  of 
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ikodius  was  a  man  of  pielj,  and  had  some  weight  of  character ; 
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and  plundered  and  drove  into  hiding  nlares  most  of  the  rest.    The  next  year  tlia 
general  persecnlion  under  Decius  coaimeoced.  and   Dionvsius  was  under  ar> 
rest,  and  suffered  much,  with  his  6ock,  for  a  vear  and  a  baJf.     Soon  ai^er  his  re- 
lease, the  pcstileDce  began  to  lay  waste  the  church  and  the  city,  and  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  till  the  end  of  twelve  years.     About  the  same  time,  Sepos,  an  Flgyp- 
lian  bishop,  embraced  and  disseminated  millenarian  principles  ;  but  was  at  length 
reclaimed  b^  Diomysius.    The  warm  contest  respecting  the  rebaptism   of  coo- 
Terted  hereucs,  about  the  year  856,  was  snbmittad  by  both  parties  to  him,  and 
drew  forth  seyeral  able  productions  fixHn  his  pen.    Not  long  uler  he  had  to  with* 
■tand  the  Sabellians  In  a  long  and  arduous  controyersy .  In  the  year  1^7,  the  per* 
secution  under  Valeriam  commenced ;  and  for  about  two  years,  Diomy$im$  was  Id 
banishment,  transported  Iromnlace  to  place,  and  subjected  to  great  suffering!. 
After  his  retom,  in  the  year  360,  insurrection  among  the  pagans,  and  civil  war 
and  &mine  raged  at  Alexandria.    Scarcely  was  quiet  restored,  when  this  aged 
and  foithfo]  servant  of  God  was  solicited  to  aid  in  the  controveiar  acainst  Pmd 
ri'  Samosaia.    His  infiimities  prevented  his  attending  the  coancil  or  Antioch  ia 
265,  where  Pmtd  was  condemned ;  but  he  wrote  his  judgment  of  the  contfoveny, 
sent  it  to  the  council,  and  died  soon  after  in  the  close  of  that  year. — In  his  contn^ 
Tersy  with  the  Sabellians,  he  was — to  aay  the  least — unfortunate.     For  in  hit 
seal  to  maintain  a  permnuU  duti$ution  between  tiie  Father  and  the  Son,  he  let 
drop  expressions  wnich  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  latter  was  of  another  and  ao 
inferior  nature  to  the  fonner.    This  led  the  Sabellians  to  accuse  him  of  heresy ; 
and  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  called  on  him   to  explain  his  views.     He  re- 
plied in  several  books  or  letters,  addressed  to  Dionysius  bishop  of  Rome,  which 
pretty  well  satisfied  his  contemporaries.     Afterwards,  when  the  Arians  claimed 
nim,  Athmutrius  came  forth  in  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy.     Dr.  Moskdm  (de 
Rebus  Christianor.  p.  696  &c.)  supposes  that  Dianynus  difiered  firom  the  ortho- 
<^\  on  the  one  hana,  and  from  Saoeilius  on  the  other,  in  the  following  manner.  > 
They  all  amed,  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  hoo  natures,  the  human   and  the  divine, 
were  united.    The  orthodox  maintained,  that  both  natures  constituted  but  one 
fersan,  and  denied  personality  to  the  human  nature.    Sabdlius  admitted  the  un- 
ion ot  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  denied  personality  to  his  dir-ne  nature.     Dion^ 
sou  distinguished  two  personSy  as  well  as  two  natures  in  Christ ;  aiul  affirmed 
that  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  human  nature  could  not  be  predicated  of  the 
divine  nature. — Jfatalis  Meumder  has  a  Dissertation  (Hist.  Eccles.  saecul.  iii- 
Diss.  xix.)  in  vindication  of  the  orthodoxy,  thoughnot  of  all  the  phraseology  of 
Dionysius. — For  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Diamysiuty  the  chief 
original  sources  are  EusebiuSy  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  &y  35,  40—42,  44—46.  L. 
vii.  c.  1,  4—11,  20—28.    Praeoar.  Evang.  L.  xiv.  c.23— 27.    Jerome,  de  Vine 
lUustr.  c.  69.  and  Prefatio  ad  Lib.   Id.  Comment,  in  Esaiam  -,  Atkafumus,  de 
Sententia  Dionysii  ;  and  de  Synodi  Nicaenae  Decretis ;  Basil,  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
c.  29.  Epist.  ad  Amphiloch.  and  Epist.  ad  Maximum. — Of  his  works,  only  two 
short  compositions  have  come  to  us  entire  ;  namely  his  very  sensible  letter  to  jyV»- 
tatian,  (apad  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  45.)  and  his  Epistola  Canonica  ad  BagUi^ 
dem,  in  wnich  he  gives  bis  opinion  respecting  the  proper  hour  for  terminating  the 
ftst  before  Easter,  and  the  obligation  of  christians  to  observe  certain  Jewish  laws 
respecting  personal  uncleannesses.    But  we  have  valuable  extracts  from  manj 
of  his  letters  and  books.     Eusebius  gives  portions  of  the  following ;  namely,  his 
Epistle  to  Germanus,  giving  account  of  his  flight  and  sufferings  in  the  Decian 
persecution.  (H.  E.  vi.  40.  and  vii.  11.)— £p.  to  Fabius  bisbop  of  Antioch,  des- 
cribing the  sufferings  of  his  flock  in  the  same  persecution,  ^H.  E.  vi.  40—42, 44,) 
£p.  to  Hermammony  on  the  character  of  the  emperors  I>ea«cs  and  f^alerian,  (H. 
£.  vii.  1, 10, 23,) — Ep.  to  Stephen  hiBhop  of  Rome,  on  the  peace  afler  the  perse- 
cution of  GaUus  (H.  £.  vii.  4,  5.) — Ep.  to  Domitiua  and  l>m^tt9,  describing  the 
Decian  persecution  at  Alexandria  (H.  E.  vii.  11.)— Ep.  to  HieraXy  describing  the 
sedition  at  Alexandria,  (H.  E.  vii.  21.) — Ep.  to  Status  bishop  of  Rome,  on  re* 
baptism  of  heretics,  and  on  the  Sabellians,  (ti.  E.  yii.  5,  6.) — ^Another  Ep.  to  the 
same,  on  rebaptism  &c  (H.  E.  vii.  9.) — Ep  to  PkiUmoHy  a  Roman  presbyter,  on 
the  same  subject,  (H.  E.  vii.  7.)— Ep.  to  DUmysius,  then  a  presbyter  at  Rome, 
on  the  same  subject,  and  concerning  Novatian,  (H.  E.  vii.  7, 6.)— 'Two  Boolw 
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but  the  few  works  of  hU  remaining,  prove  him  not  to  be  a  man  of 

an  accurate  and  discriminating  mind. (14) 

^  8.  Of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  Cyprian^  bishop  of 
Carthage,  deservedly  stands  first.  The  epistles  and  tracts  of  this 
distinguished  and  eloquent  man,  breathe  such  a  spirit  of  ardent 
piety,  that  almost  no  One  can  read  them  without  feeling  his  soul 
stirred  within  him.  Yet  Cyprian  would  doubtles  have  been  a  bet- 
ter writer,  if  he  had  been  less  studious  of  rhetorical  ornaments, 
and  a  better  bishop,  if  he  had  been  more  capable  of  controUing 
his  temper  and  of  discriminating  between  truth  and  error. (15) 

against  Nepos  and  the  Millenariatifl,  on  the  promises  to  the  saints  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  nature  of  that  book,  and  its  author,  (H.  £.  vii.  24,  25.)^Ep.  to  bis 
own  flock,  afler  the  plague,  consolatory,  (H.  E.  vii.  22.) — Libri  iv.de  Natura, 
•gainst  Epicurean  doctnnes,  dedicated  to  his  son,  (Euseb,  Praep.  Evang.  xiv. 
2—27.) — JhhanasiuB  also  gives  extracts  from  various  of  his  works. — Eusdntu 
mentions  several  works  of  Dionysitis,  from  which  he  gives  no  extracts.  (H  E. 
vi.  46.  and  vii.  2().)  namely,  Epistles  to  the  breUiren  in  Egypt,  de  Pbenitentia — 'to 
ComeUtis  bishop  of  Rome',  de  Poenitentia — to  his  ovm  church,  a  monitory  epis- 
tle— to  Oriffen,  on  Martyrdom — to  (he  brethren  of  Laodicea — to  the  brethren  in 
Jhrvunia — ^to  Cornelius  Bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  A'ovatian>— to  the  brethren  at 
Rome,  three  epistles  concemmg  the  olhceof  adeacon,  concerning  peace,  and  de 
Poenitentia — to  the  confessors  at  Rome,  who  favored  Aovatian — to  the  same,  ni' 
ter  they  returned  to  the  church,  two  letters — to  StJtus  and  the  church  at  Rome, 
on  rebaptism,  &.c. — to  Dionysius  of  Rome,  concerning  Lii€uzn~-and  various  Pof- 
diid  Epistles,  (a  species  of  pastoral  letters,)  addressed  to  Fhivivs — to  Domitian 
and  Dtdymus — to  nis  oim  presbyters — to  his  flock,  after  the  persecution  of  Vale- 
fian— to  the  brethren  in  Egypt,  &c. 

(14)  {Methodius,  Patarcnsis,  EubuHus,  was  bp.  of  Olympus  or  of  PtUara,  in 
Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  'Pyco*  ^^  lived  during  the  last  half  of  tlie  third  centu- 
ry; and  died  a  martyr,  at  Chalcis  in  Greece,  probably  AD.  311,  daring  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Jerome  (de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  83,) tanks  him  among  the  popu- 
lar writers,  and  commends  him  especially  for  the  neatness  of  his  style :  but  So^ 
rates  (in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  13,)  represents  him  as  one  of  those  low  and 
oontemptible  scribblers,  who  endeavor  to  bring  themselves  into  notice  by  assail- 
ing the  characters  of  their  superiors.  His  works,  as  enumerated  by  Jerome,  are 
(1)  Two  Books  against  Porphyry,  (a  lar^  work,  now  lost,) — (2)  Feast  of  the 
ton  Virgins,  (a  Dialogue  of  •pious  females,  m  praise  of  celibacy.  It  is  still  extant, 
thoQgh  perhaps  corrupted  ;  out  does  its  author  little  credit  )~(3)  On  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  against  Origen,  opus  e^cgium.  (It  is  but  an  indiflerent 
work;  much  of  it  is  preserved  oy  Empharuus,  Haeres.  Ixiv.  Photius,  Biblioth. 
cczxxiv.  &4*.) — (4)  On  the  vntch  of  Endor,  against  Origen  ;  (not  extant ;) — (5) 
On  free  will  (and  the  origin  of  evil ;  not  from  matter,  but  from  abuse  of  human 
liberty.  Eztracs  from  it  remain.) — (6)  Comentaries  on  Genesis  and  CanticlM, 
(tlmoet  wholly  lost) — (7)  Many  other  popular  works,  (not  described  by  Jerome.) 
^-The  works  of  Methodius,  so  far  as  they  remain,  were  edited  with  those  of  .^in- 
pkUoehius  and  Andreas  Cretensis,  by  Francis  Combefis,  Paris,  1644.  Fol.  But 
the  Feast  of  Virgins  first  appeared  in  the  ori|pnal  Greek,  in  Condf^,  Auctar. 
noviss.  Biblioth.  P.  P.  Graec.  P.  i.— Several  discourses  of  the  younger  Methodiug^ 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  9th  century,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  senior 
MeOiodius.     TV] 

(15)  [TluLScius  Caeciiius  Cyprianus  was  born  of  heathen  parents;  and  probably 
about  the  year  200,  at  Carthago  in  Africa.  He  was  rather  dissipated,  but  was  a 
man  of  genius,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  In  the  year  244  or  245  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  hv  Caecilius  ol  presbyter  of  Carthage,  whose  name  he  as- 
sumed. An  account  of  liis  conversion,  we  have  in  his  tract,  de  Gratia  Dei,  ad 
Donatum.  As  soon  as  he  became  a  christian,  he  distributed  all  his  property  in 
charity  to  the  poor,  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study  of  the  bible  and  of  his  &- 
yorite  author  TertuUian,  and  showed  a  zeal  and  earnestness  in  religion  seldom 
•i|nall«d.    He  was  made  a  presbyter  a  few  months  after  his  conversion,  and  was 
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The  Dialogue  of  Minueiua  Felix,  which  he  intitled  Octamus,  an- 
6wers  the  arguments,  by  which  the  christians  were  comnumly  at- 
tacked by  their  adversaries,  in  a  manner  so  spirited  and  so  hand- 
some, that  it  cannot  be  disregarded  except  by  those  who  are  ;ril- 
ling  to  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  this  century.(16) 

advanced  to  the  episcopal  chair  in  the  year  248.    As  a  bishop  be  was  indefatigable 
and  efficient.    Few  men  ever  accomplished  so  much  in  a  long  life,  as  Cyprian  did 
in  the  ten  years  of  his  episcopacy.     In  the  year  250   the  Decian  persecution 
obliged  him  to  leave  Carthage,  and  live  in  concealment  for  more  than   a  year. 
During  his  exile  he  wrote  31)  epistles,  which  are  exiant,  addressed  to  his  church, 
to  its  officers  collectively  or  individualK-,  to  other  bishops,  and  to  various  indi- 
viduals.    On  his  return  to  Carthage  AD.  251,  he  had  much  to  do  to  collect  add 
regulate  his  flock:  a  controversy  arose  respecting  the  reception  of  the  lapsed  lo 
christian  fellowship  :  and  Cyprum  had  personal  contests  with  some   of  his  pres- 
byters, who  were  opposed  to  him.     He  was  albo  drawn  into  the  Novation  con- 
troversy.   The  persecution  was  soon  aAer  renewed  bv  the  emperor  Galius;  and 
nestilence  and  famine  spread  wide ;  and  incursions  or  barbarians  from  the  desert 
laid  waste  the  back  country.     Cifprian  wrote  and  preached  incessantly ;  and  in 
the  year  253,  called  a  council  ani  roused  up  the  African  churchrs  to  great  efibrts 
for  redeeming  christian  captives.     For  several  years  he  was  most  laboriously  em- 
ployed in  preaching,  composing  tracts,  and  directing  the  ecclesiastical  affairs,  not 
only  of  Carthago  and  Africa,  but  of  other  countries.     In  the  year  257,  the  perse- 
cution under  Valerian  broke  out,  and  Cyprian  was  banished  to   Curubis.     The 
persecution  was  severe  in  Africa :  many  were  imprisoned,  condemned  to  the 
mines,  or  put  to  death.     Cyprian  gave  what  aid  he  could  to  his  suffering  breth- 
ren.    The  next  year,  AD.  253,  he  was  recalled  from  banishment,  summoned  be- 
fore the  new  governor,  MaximuSj  and  condemned  to  be   beheaded.— Ci/prian 
lived  but  12  years  af\er  he  embraced  Christianity-,  and  during  10  of  these  he  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  active  duties.     It  was  impossible  therefore,  that  he  should 
become  a  very  learned  theologian.     Thougli  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  not  a  meta- 
phynician  or  philosopher,  and  seems  not   formed  for  abstruse  speculations.     He 
was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  business,  rather  than  a  profound  scholar.     The  prac- 
tical part  of  Christianity,  and  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church,  most  engaged 
his  attention.     Naturally  ardent,  and  pouring  daily  over  the  writings  of  TertuUtaiif 
he  imbibed  very  much  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  that  gloomy  Montanist : 
and  having  high  ideas  of  episcopal  power,  and  great  intrepidity  of  character,  he 
was  an  energetic  prelate,  and  a  severe  disciplinarian. — The  best  original  sourcee 
for  the  history  of  this  distinguished  man,  are  his  own  numerous  letters  and  tractSi 
and  the  Passio  S.  Cypriani,  or  account  of  his  martyrdom,  written  by  PonXiuson^ 
of  his  deacons.     He  is  very  honorably  mentioned  by  many  of  the  fathers ',  and 
Gregory  Naz.  wrote  a  professed  eulogy  of  him.     Tne   moderns  also,  especially 
the  catholics  and  the  English  Episcopalians,  have  writen  elaborately  concerning 
hb  history,  his  works,  and  his  opinions.     See  bp.  Pearsons  Annales  Cyprianici, 
and  H.  DodwdVs  Disaertationes  Cyprianicae,  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Cyprian*9 
work's,  1682;  Tillemont,  M6moires — a  I'Histoire  Eccles.  tom.  iv.  p.  19  olc.  bd^ 
Notes  sur  St.  Cyprien  p.  10  &c.  Prud.  JUaran,  Vita  S.  Cypriani,  prefixed  toOpp. 
Cypr.  ed.  Paris  1720,  p.  38—134  :  and  J.  MUner's  Church  Hist.  Cent.  iii.  ch.  7— 
15. — His  works  consist  of  81  Epistles,  and  14  Treatises,  which  are  accounted 
genuine.     They  are  nearly  all  practical, — hortatory,  controversial,  and  officlil 
or  friendly  letters. — His  style  is  neither  perspicuous  nor  chaste,  but  ardent  and 
animated.     He  and  LactantiuSy  it  has  been  said,  were  the  fathers  of  ecclesiastical 
Latinity. — The  earlier  editions  of  his  works  by  Erasmus  and  others,  arranged  hie 
letters  in  Books,  without  regard  to  their  dates  or  subjects.     The  edition  of^ame- 
lius,  1566,  republished  by  RigaUius  1664,  attempted  to  arrange  them  in  chrono- 
logical order.    The  Oxford  edition  by  bp.  Fellf  1682,  Fol.  perfected  this  arrange- 
ment.    The  edition  prepared  by  Baluze,  and  published  oy  Prudentius  Maram,^ 
Paris  1726,  Fol.  retains  the   order  of  Pamelius.    The  two  last  are  the  best  edi- 
tions.    Tr.] 

(16)  [Minuehu  Fdix  was  a  respectable<  christian  barrister  at  Rome,  and  is  eup> 
poeed  to  hare  been  contemporary  with  TerhdUanj  and  to  have  flourished  about 
the  year  390.    He  is  mentioned  by  Jerome,  de  Vins  Illustr.  c.  58.  and  by  '     '~~ 
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The  seven  Books  of  Amohiusy  the  African,  against  the  OentiUi^ 
are  more  full  and  copious,  and  though  obscure  in  several  places, 
will  not  be  read  without  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Yet  this  rheto* 
jrician,  who  was  superficial  in  his  knowledge  of  christian  doctrines, 
has  conuningled  great  errors  with  important  truths,  and  has  set 
forth  a  strange  philosophical  kind  of  religion,  very  different  from 
that  ordinarily  received. (17)  The  writers  of  less  eminence,  I 
leave  to  be  learned  from  those  who  have  professedly  enumerated 
the  learned  men  among  christians.(18) 

fjtcf,  Institut.  Divioar.L.  i.  c.  11.  and  L.  v.  c.  1.  Little  is  known  of  fau  hlstoij. 
His  elegant  Dialogue,  between  CaecUius  a  pagan  aud  Oetavius  a  christiani  re- 
counts Uie  principal  arguments  urged  for  ana  against  Christianity  at  that  time,  in  a 
dear,  concise,  and  forceable  manner.  The  Latinity  is  pure  and  elegant.  /•- 
rome  informs  us  that  another  tract,  de  Fato  vel  contra  Mathematicos,  was  aa- 
oribed  to  him ;  but  from  its  style,  it  was  probably  not  his.  This  tract  is  now 
lost.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Oetavius  of  Minudus  was  mistaken  fbr  the  8t4 
Book  (Liber  Octavus)  ofAmeibma:  and  it  was  so  published  in  the  earlier  editions. 
It  has  been  often  republished.  The  best  editions,  cum  notis  yariorum,  are  those 
of  Gronomug,  Leyden,  1709,  8vo. ;  and  of  Davisj  Cambridge,  1707  and  1711. 8vo. 
The  Germans  are  frmd  of  the  edition  of  CeliarivSj  1698,  8to.  republished  by  Lm- 
dor,  1760,  and  by  Emeoti  1773.  Svo. — ^It  has  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch, 
and  English,  the  last,  by  Reeves,  among  his  Apologies  in  defence  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  vol.  ii. Lond.  1709.  Svo,     TV] 

(17)  ISmoHus,  senior,  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  during  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.  See  Jerome  de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  79.  He  was  at  first  an  open 
adversary  of  the  christian  religion,  but  at  length  being  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth,  he  undertook  to  defend  it  in  a  learned  and  elaborate  work.  But,  either  hia 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  then  very  limited,  or  he  had^studied  the  scriptures 
only  in  private,  and  without  seeking  instruction  from  the  "christian  teachers,  fbr 
he  entertained  many  singular  opinion.s.  Jerome  reports,  (Chron.  ad  ann.  ix. 
Constantini,)  that  when  ^mobius  applied  to  the  bishop  for  baptism,  the  latter  re- 
fused him,  from  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion;  and  that  Amohius 
wrote  his  book  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  bishop.  This  account  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  some.  See  Lardner,  Credibility  &c.  Ft.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  7.  and  Ifeander, 
Rirchcngesch.  vol.  i.  p.  1161  &c.  He  probably  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century,  and  died  perhaps  about  AD.  326. — The  best  early  editions  of  his  work, 
are  those  printed  at  Leyden,  1651  and  1657,  4to.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of 
iheU,  Lips.  1816. 8vo.  in  2  parts,  with  an  Appendix,  1817.  Svo.     TV.] 

(18)  [The  following  notices  of  other  leading  men  in  this  century,  may  be  inter- 
•stinji  to  the  literary  reader. 

Cams,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  59.  and  is  quoted  repeatedly  by  Eusebiut. 
In  his  work  against  Proculus  the  Montanist,  he  assailed  the  Chiliasts,  and  ascri- 
bed but  13  epistles  to  St.  Paul.  Euseh.  H.  E.  ii.  25.  iu.  28.  and  vi.  20.  He  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  ajrainst  Artemon,  quoted  by 
JBiweft.  H.E.V.28.  -6  » H  / 

Just  before  AD.  200,  Tkeophilus  bp.  of  Antioch,  Bacchyhts  bp.  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  and  Polycrates  bp.  of  Ephesus^  called  councils  on  the  controversy  re- 
specting Easter  day,  and  composed  synodic  epistles.  See  Jerome  de  Viris  lllustr. 
c.  43 — 45.  and  Eusdf.  H.  E.  v.  23,  and  25.  From  the  epistle  of  Polycrates,  valu- 
able extracts  are  made  by  Jerome,  1.  c.jand  Etisdf.  H.  E.  iii.  31.  and  v.  24. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  lived  Heraclitus,  Maximus,  Caniidus, 
Jh/ipion,  Sextus,  and  Arabianus,  who  were  distinguished  as  writers,  according  to 
Jerome^  de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  46—51.  and  Euseh.  H.  E.  v.  27. — Heraclitus  comment- 
ed on  Paul's  Epistles;  Maximus  wrote  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  (irgp/  rrfg 
SXijc,  from  which  we  have  a  considerable  extract,  in  Euseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  vi. 
9S;)  Candidus  and  Jlppion  explained  the  Hexaemeron,  or  six  days'  work.  Gen. 
eh.  i. ;  Sextut  wrote  on  the  resurrection ;  and  Arabianus  composed  some  doo- 
'traeta. 
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JmdmM,  of  tbe  mbm  b^,  oodertook  &  compatation  of  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel ; 
and  broajrht  down  his  history  of  cTents  to  AD.  903.  See  Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustr. 
c.  52.  and  Enstk.  H.  E.  v'l.  7. 

J^WKmamau  was  probably  aD  Eg3rptia]i  christiali,  nearly  conteinporary  with 
Orifftn;  and  not  tne  apostate  philosopher  ^mmoniut  Saccas  under  whom  Origen 
studied,  though  confounded  with  him  by  Euseb.  H  E.  vi.  19.  and  by  Jerome  de 
Viris  Illnstr.  c.  55.  See  Fabricivs,  Biblioth.  Gr.  iv.  p.  161  and  172,  and  Mosktim 
de  Reb.  Christianor.  p.  2bl  &c..  He  wroic  a  booK  on  the  agreement  of  Mosea 
with  Jesus,  which  is  lost,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  those  still  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum.  But  whether  the 
larger  Harmony,  in  torn.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  or  the  smaller,  in  torn.  iii.  is  the  genuine  work, 
has  been  doubted.  See  Lardiur,  Credibility  &c.  Pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  106  dec. 

Try^um^  a  disciple  of  Origen,  is  said  by  Jerome  (de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  57.)  to 
have  been  very  learned  in  the  scriptures,  and  to  have  written  many  epistles  and 
tracts,  and  particularly  a  treatise  concerning  the  red  heifer,  in  the  booK  of  Num. 
eh.  six. ;  and  another,  on  the  dividing  of  the  birds,  in  Abraham's  sacrifice.  Gen. 
XT.  10.     Nothing  of  his  is  extant. 

StpKnuukus^  originally  a  Samaritan,  then  a  Jew,  and  at  last  an  Ebionite  chria* 
tian,gave  a  free  translation  of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek;  and  also  defended  the  prin* 
eiples  of  the  Ebtonites,  in  a  Commentary  on  Matthew's  Gospel.  See  Evset.  H. 
E.  vi.  17. 

/tarcUsta  was  made  bp.  of  Jerusalem  AD.  196.  After  four  years  of  faithful  ser* 
vice,  he  was  falsely  accused  of  immoral  conduct ;  and,  though  generally  accounted 
innocent,  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his  office,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  AD.  216» 
when  he  resumed  his  office  and  continued  in  it  till  his  martyrdom,  AD.  237.  He 
was  then  116  years  old.  See  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  c.  9, 10,  11. 

JSRexander  succeeded  Mareisstu,  AD.  237,  and  held  the  chair  14  years.  This 
eminent  man  was  bishop  of  a  church  in  Cappadocia,  when  called  to  the  see  of  Je- 
rusalem. He  vras  a  great  patron  of  Origen ;  and  wrote  several  epistles,  fh>m 
which  extracts  are  preserved.  A/ler  important  services  to  the  church,  he  died 
e  martyr,  AD.  251.  See  JeromA^  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  62,  and  £tcfe6.  H.  E.  vi.  11, 
14, 19,26,  39,  and  46. 

Ftniu/um,  bp.  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  was  a  great  admirer  and  a  disciple 
of  Origen.  He  was  a  man  of  high  eminence  in  the  church,  and  died  at  Tarsus, 
on  his  way  to  the  second  council  of  Antioch  against  Paid  of  Samosala,  about  AD. 
266.  A  lon^  and  able  epistle  of  his  to  Cyprian,  on  the  rebaptism  of  Heretica, 
is  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation,  among  the  works  of  Cyprian^  Ep.  75.  See 
Evsd>.  H.  E.  vi.  26, 27,  46,  and  vii.  5,  29. 

PoTtHug.  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  attended  Cyprian  at  his  death,  and  wrote  an 
account  or  his  martyrdom,  which  has  reached  us,  though  perhaps  interpolated. 
It  is  prefixed  to  Cyprian^s  works,  and  is  found  in  Ruinarty  Acta  Selecta  Marty- 
rum.  See  Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  68. — Pontius  himself,  it  is  said,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom shortly  afler;  of  which  an  account  is  extant,  professedly  written  by  his 
kHow  deacon  Valerius;  apud  Baluzii  Miscall,  torn.  ii.  p.  124. 

Comdius,  bp.  of  Rome,  was  elected  June  2,  AD.  l&l,  in  opposition  to  JVboa* 
tittn;  and  after  15  months,  died  in  banishment  at  Centumcellae,  (Civita-Vechia,) 
Sept  14.  AD.  252.  In  the  works  of  Cyprian,  there  are  extant  two  epistles  of 
Cornelius  to  Cyprian,  and  ten  epp.  of  Cyprian  to  Cornelius.  Cyprian  describes 
him  (Ep.  52.  ed.  Baluz.)  as  an  unimpeachable  character,  a  pious,  sensible,  modest 
man,  well  qualified  to  be  a  bishop.  Jerome  (de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  66.)  mentions 
Ibor  epistles  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius  bp.  of  Antioch ;  and  Euseb.  gives  us  a  lone 
and  valuable  extract  fit>m  one  of  them.  H.  E.  vi.  43.— See  Bower's  Lives  m 
the  Popes,  Vol.  i. 

ICooatian,  first  a  presbyter,  and  then  the  schismatical  bp.  of  Rome,  wrote,  fao- 
eording  to  Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  70.)  de  Pascha;  de  Sabbatho ;  de  Circum- 
cisione ;  de  Sacerdote;  de  Oratione;  de  Cibis  Judaicis,  (extant,  inter  Opp.  7sr- 
tuUiani;)  de  instantia;  de  Attalo;  de  Trinitate,  (a  larse  book,  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  of  Tertullian,  extant,  inter  Opp.  Tertul!)  and  many  other  works. 
An  epistle  written  by  him  to  Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  clergy,  AD. 
250, 16  likewise  extant,  (inter  Opp.  Cypriani,  Ep.  31.  ed.  Baluz.)  and  shows  that 
he  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  eood  writer.  His  rival,  ComeliuSy  describes  him 
asa  very  bad  man :  see  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  43. 

St^^en  bp.  of  Rome,  AD.  253—4257,  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  presumptuous 
attempt  to  excommunicate  Cyprian  and  many  other  bishops  of  Africa  and  the 
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East,  for  rebaptizin^  converted  heretics.    See  Evstk.  H.  E.  tH.  2—5,  7.  CtfptuM, 
Ep.  70 — ^75.  Bowers  Lives  of  the  Popea^  Vol.  i. 

Sizhis  II.  bp.  of  Rome  AD.  257 — 258,  and  a  martjr,  was  more  conciliatoir 
than  his  predecessor.  Euteh.  vii.  5,  9.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  yol.  i. — ^Van- 
oas  pupposititious  writings  are  extant  under  his  name.  The  most  noted  is  a  se- 
ries or  460  moral  Apotnegms,  translated  by  Ruffinus.  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  e.  18. 
and  elsewhere,)  and  Jhi^usUne  (Retract.  L.  li.  c.  42.)  pronounce  them  the  work 
of  Siztus  a  paean  philosopher;  which  they  probably  are,  notwithstanding  C/.  O. 
Siebery  their  editor,  (Lips.  1725.  4to.)  has  labored  hard  to  fix  them  on  this  noman 
bishop. 

DionyskUy  bp.  of  Rome  AD.  ^9 — ^269,  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  sood  bishop. 
Sec  BasUf  Ep.  220,  and  de  Sp.  Sancto  c.  2{)  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  7.  He  wrote  an 
ep.  against  the  Sabellians,  or  which  Athanasins  (de  Synodi  Nicaenae  Decretis) 
has  preserved  an  extract ;  also  an  ep.  to  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria,  acquainting 
htm  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  council  of  bishops  at  Rome,  with  some  express* 
ions  concerning  the  Trinity  used  by  that  patriarcn,  and  reouesting  of  him  an  ot» 
planation  ;  which  was  given  in  four  Letters  or  Books.  AmanasiuSy  pro  sententia 
Dionys.  Alex,  and  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  26. — See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i. 
Malehwti,  a  presbyter  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Antioch.  He  greatly  di»> 
tinguished  himself  in  the  third  council,  against  Pavl  of  Samosata,  AD.  209.  Two 
previous  councils  had  been  unable  to  convict  the  crafly  heretic;  but  in  this,  MaJU 
ekion  encountered  him  in  presence  of  the  council,  while  stenographers  took 
down  their  dialogue  Paul  was  now  convicted ;  and  the  Dialogue  was  publish* 
ed.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  29.  Jerome,  de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  71. 

CommodianuSy  a  christian  poet,  was  probably  an  African  and  contempory,  or 
nearly  so,  with  Cyprian.  See  Dodwell  s  Diss,  de  aetate  Commodiani.  He  had 
a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning ;  but  was  a  weak,  though  well-meaning 
man.  His  book  comprises  80  paragraphs,  called  Instructions.  It  is  written 
acrostically,  and  in  a  loose  kind  of  hexameter.  The  style  is  rude,  and  the  matter 
trite.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  directed  against  the  pagans;  next  he  assails 
the  unbelieving  Jews;  and  then  attempts  to  instruct  all  classes  of  christians,  and 
all  ranks  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  It  was  first  published  by  RigaUius,  sub- 
joined to  Cmrum'«  works,  AD.  1650;  and  again  in  1666.  The  editions  with 
notes,  by  Sckurtzfleischf  1710,  and  of  Davis,  subjoined  to  his  Minutius  Felix, 
Cambr.  1711,  8vo.  are  the  best. 

AnatoUuSy  a  vary  scientific  ecclesiastic  of  Alexandria,  who  by  his  address,  once 
delivered  his  townsmen  from  a  siege.  He  was  made  bp.  of  Laodicea  in  Syria, 
about  AD.  270,  and  published  canons  for  ascertaining  Easter, from  which  Eusebnu 
(H.  E.  vii.  32.)  has  preserved  an  extract;  and  Institutes  of  arithmetic,  in  ten 
Dooks,  of  which  some  frasnents  still  remain. — Eusebius,  (1.  c.)  gives  a  lone  ac- 
count of  him.  See  also  Jerome^  de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  73. — What  remains  of  his 
works,  has  been  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Bucherius,  in  his  Doctrina  Tempo- 
rum,  Antw.  1634.  Fol. 

Archelaus,  bp.  of  Carrha  in  Mesopotamia,  flourished  about  AD.  27S.  He  wrote 
in  Syriac  his  disputation  with  Manee  the  heretic ;  which  was  early  translated  in- 
to Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin.  See  Jerome^  de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  72.  A  large 
part  of  the  Latin  copy,  was  first  published  by  Valesius,  subjoined  to  Socrates, 
Historia  Eccles.  aflerwards:  together  with  what  remains  of  the  Greek,  by  Zoe- 
eagnius,  in  his  Collection  of  rare  works  of  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  church,  Rome  1096. 
4to.  p.  1 — 102:  and  lastly,  by  Fabricius,  ad  finem  Opp.  S.  Hyppoliti,  2  Vol.  Fol. 
Pterins f  a  presbyter,  and  perhaps,  catechist  of  Alexandria.  He  was  of  On- 
gen's  school,  very  learned  in  the  scriptures,  and  wrote  many  discourses  and  ex- 
positions, in  a  neat  and  simple  style.  He  was  called  Ori^en  Junior.  His  long 
discourse  on  the  prophet  Hosea,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Jerome.  Photius  (Bib- 
lioth.  cxix.)  mentions  twelve  Books  of  his  expositions.  He  was  of  an  ascetic 
turn,  lived  considerably  into  the  fourth  oenturv,  and  spent  his  latter  yean  at 
Rome.  Nothing  of  his  remains.  See  Jerome,  ae  Viris  lllustr.  c.  76.  and  EusA, 
H.  E.  vii.  32. 

Theognostus,  of  Alexandria,  a  firiend  of  Origtn,  and  perhaps  successor  to  Pis- 
n'ltf  in  the  catechetic  school.  He  wrote  seven  Books  ot  Hvpoty poses ;  of  which 
PkoUus  (Biblioth.'cvi.)  has  preserved  an  abstract.  Photius  deemed  him  heretical, 
in  regard  to  the  Trinity  :  but  Atlumatius  makes  quotations  fh>m  him,  in  confiita- 
tion  of  the  Arians.    See  Fahridus,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  is.  p.  406. 
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iMcian,  a  learned  presbyter  of  Antioch.  He  adhered  for  some  time  to  PwuL  of 
Samosata.  To  him  most  of  the  churches  from  Syria  to  Constantinople,  were  in- 
debted for  corrected  copies  of  the  Septuagint.  Jerome  mentions  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  several  theological  tracts  and  letters;  and  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up 
by  him,  is  still  extant,  in  Socrates  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  10.  and  in  Watch's  Bibh- 
oth.  Symbol.  Vetus,  p.  29  &c.  He  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Nieomedia,  AD.  311. — See  Euseb.  H.  £.  viii.  13.  and  ix.  6.  and  JeromSf 
de  Viris  lUustr.  c.  77. 

Hesychiusy&n  Egyptian  bp.  and  mart^^-r,  was  famous  at  the  same  period  for  set- 
ting forth  correct  copies  of  the  Septuagint  in  Egypt.  Whether  he  was  that  He- 
sycfaioBy  who  compiled  a  useful  Greek  Lexicon,  still  extant,  is  uncertain.  He 
died  a  mar^r,  AI>.  311.  See  Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  13.  and  Fabridus  Biblioth.  Gr. 
vol.  vr.  p,  5d4  &c. 

Pamphylus  the  martyr,  was  a  native  of  Berytus,  but  a  presbyter  of  Caesarea 
io  Palestine,  where  he  establiabed  a  school,  and  collected  a  theological  library, 
which  has  been  of  immense  service  to  the  christian  world.  This  Ubrary  afforded 
to  EusebiuSy  Jeromej  and  many  others,  the  means  of  becoming  learned  divines, 
and  of  benefiting  the  world  by  their  writin^rs.  To  this  establishment,  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  and  oiblical  learnmg,  are  pecuharly  indebted. — Pamphylus  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Pierius,  an  admirer  of  On^en^  and  the  great  friend  and  patron  of  Eusebtus. 
He  transcribed  most  of  the  works  of  Ori^en,  with  his  own  hand;  and  he  com- 
posed a  biography  and  vindication  of  Ongen,  in  five  Books,  to  which  Eusebhu 
added  a  sixth  oook.  Only  the  first  book  is  now  extant ;  and  that  in  a  Latin 
translation  of  Ruginus,  pnntcd  inter  Opp.  Origims. — Pamphilus  took  creat  pains 
to  multiply  and  spread  abroad  correct  copies  of  the  holy  scriptures. — His  life  was 
written  oy  EuseliuSj  in  three  Books,  wnich  are  lost.  He  sufiered  martyrdom, 
AD.  309,  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  See  EnsA.  de  martyribus  Palaestinae,  c.  lb, 
and  7.  and  H.  E.  vi.  32.  vii.  32.  and  viii.  13.  Jerome  de  Viris  lUiiBtr.  c«  75. 

VictorinuSf  bp.  of  Petavio  in  upper  Pannonia,  (Petau  in  Steyermark,)  wrote 
Commentaries  on  Gen.  Exod.  Levit.  Isa.  Ezek.  Habak.  Eccles.  Cantic.  and  the 
Apocalypse ;  also  a  bodk  against  all  the  Heresies.  He  died  a  martyr,  AD.  303. 
Jerome  says,  he  understood  Greek  better  than  Latin  ;  and  therefore  his  thoughts 
are  good,  but  his  style  bad. — Dr,  Cave  (Histor.  Lit.  vol.  i.)  published  a  fi-acment 
of  his  Commentary  on  Genesis.  Whether  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
now  extant  under  his  name,  be  Aw,  has  been  much  doubted ;  because  this  com* 
nent  is  opposed  to  chiliasm,  whereas  Jerome  (de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  18.)  says,  that 
Victorinus  favored  the  sentiments  of  J^epos  and  the  Chiliasts. — See  Jerome,  de 
Viris  lUustr.  c.  74,     2V.] 
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HISTORY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

{  1.  Stateof  christian  theology. — §  2.  Sources  of  the  mystical  theology. — S  3. 
Thence  the  monks  and  eremites. — §  4.  Attention  to  the  holy  scriptures. — §  5. 
Ori^en'5  principles  of  interpretation. — §  6.  Other  interpreters. — ^7.  State  (^ 
dogmatic  theology. — §  8.  Moral  or  practical  theology. — §  9  Polemic  divines. — 
§  10.  Faults  of  the  disputants. — }  11.  Spurious  books. — §  12.  The  chiliastio 
controversy. — §  13.  Controversy  respecting  the  baptism  of  reclaimed  heretics.— 
§  14.  Disputes  concerning  Origan. 

%  1  •  To  the  common  people,  the  principal  truths  of  Christiani- 
ty were  explained  in  their  purity  and  simplicity,  and  all  subtil- 
lies  were  avoided  :  nor  were  weak  and  tender  minds  overloaded 
with  a  multitude  of  precepts.ri)  But  in  their  schools,  and  in 
their  books,  the  doctors  who  cultivated  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  especially  those  of  Egypt,  deemed  it  elegant  and  exquisite, 
to  subject  divine  wisdom  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  or  rather  to 
bring  under  the  precepts  of  their  philosophy,  and  examine  meta- 
physically, the  nature  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ*  At  the 
iiead  of  this  class  of  divines  was  Origen,  who  being  fascinated 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  ventured  to  apply  its  laws  to  every 

Eart  of  religion,  and  persuaded  himself  that  the  philosophy  which 
e  admired,  could   assign  the   causes  and  grounds  of  every  doc- 
trine, and  determine  its  precise  form  and  nature.  (2)     He  indeed 

(1)  See  Origen f  in  Praef.  libror.  de  Principiisi  torn.  i.  Opp.  p.  49.  aud  Lib.  i. 
de  rrincip.  cap.  vii.  jp.  69.  ed.  de  la  Rue.  also  Gregory  Neocaesar.  Ezpoeitio  Fi- 
dei,  p.  11.  Opp.  ed.  G.  Vossii. 

(2)  In  his  StTomaLa,  which  are  lost,  and  in  his  work  de  PrincipUSf  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Ruffinus. — [See  a  long  Note  ot  Dr.  Moskeimf 
on  the  philosophy  and  the  theology  of  Origen,  in  his  Comment,  de  Rebus  Chria- 
tianor.  p  604  iSi>c. — It  does  .not  appear  that  Origen  redded  reason  or  philosophy 
asof  higher  authority  than  revelation.  He  believed  indeed  that  there  is  a  true 
philosophy  as  well  as  a  false,  and  that  the  dictates  of  the  former  are  fb  be  receiv- 
ed and  confided  in.  But  he  also  believed  that  the  scriptures  contain  a  divine 
revelation,  which  is  to  be  received  and  followed  with  implicit  confidence  ;  and 
that  no  philosophy  is  true  which  contradicts  the  plain  declarations  of  the  scrip- 
tures. At  the  same  time  he  believed,  that  the  scriptures  for  the  most  part  only 
state  the  simple  truths  and  facts  of  relijgion,  without  explaining  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  them  ;  and  that  they  state  these  truths  and  facts  in  a  olain  and  popular 
manner,  without  acquainting  us  with  the  metaphysical  nature  or  the  subjects.  In 
bis  opinion,  it  was  the  proper  business  of  reason  or  philosophy  to  investigate  more 
fully  the  causes  and  grounds  of  these  religious  truUis  and  facts,  and  to  examine 
and  determine  their  metaphvsical  nature. — Such,  it  appears,  wore  Ort^en'^  fun- 
damental principles.  And  now  few  are  they,  who  in  this  or  in  any  age,  have 
adopted  mote  consistent  views.'*  Yet  he  erred  ;  and  erred,  just  as  theolocians 
have  ever  been  prone  to  do,  by  relying  too  confidently  on  the  correctness  and  cer- 
tainty of  what  he  regarded  as  the  conclusions  of  true  philosophy.  For  an  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Origen* a  errois,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  the 
beginniaff  of  his  book  de  Principiis  §  3.  p.  47,  he  gives  the  following  list  of  flin- 
damentaf  truths,  which  he  considers  as  plainly  taught  in  the  scriptures,  and  of 
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must  be  acknowledged,  to  have  proceeded  in  this  matter,  with 
timidity  and  modesty,  for  the  most  part ;  but  his  example  sanction- 
ed this  faulty  mode  of  treating  theology,  and  led  his  disciples  to 
burst  the  barriers  he  prescribed,  and  to  become  very  licentious  in 
explaining  divine  trudis  according  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy. 
To  these  divines  as  the  parents,  that  species  of  theology  which  is 
called  philosophic  or  scholastic^  owes  its  birth  ;  but  it  afterwards 
assumed  various  forms,  according  to  tlie  capacity  and  erudition  of 
the  men  who  delighted  in  it. 

^  2.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  another  species  of 
theology  which  has  been  denominated  mystic^  and  which  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  destroy  the  former,  originated  from  the  same 
sources,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Its  authors  are  unknown  ; 
but  its  causes  and  the  process  of  its  formation  are  manifest.  Its 
originators  assumed  that  well  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic 
school,  which  was  approved  also  by  Origen  and  his  followers,  that 
a  portion  of  the  divine  nature  was  diffused  through  all  human 
souls  ;  or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  that  reason 
in  us  is  an  emanation  from  God  himself  and  comprehends  the 
elements  or  first  principles  of  all  truths  human  and  divine.  Yet 
they  denied  that  men,  by  their  own  efforts  and  care,  can  excite 
this  divine  spark  within  them  ;  and  therefore  they  disapproved  of 
the  endeavors  of  men  to  gain  clear  perceptions  of  latent  truths  by 
means  of  definitions,  discrimination,  and  reflection.  On  the  con- 
trary they  maintained  that,  silence,  inaction,  solitude,  repose,  the 

course  aa  never  to  be  called  in  question  ;  viz.  (1)  There  is  one  God,  the  creator 
and  father  of  all.  (2)  He,  in  these  lastdays,  sent  Christ  to  call  first  the  Jews  and 
then  also  other  people.  (3)  Jesus  Christ  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
creatures,  and  he  aided  the  Father  in  the  whole  work  of  creation.  (4)  The  same 
Christ  becoming  man,  was  incarnate,  though  he  was  God  ;  and  having  become 
man,  he  remained  God,  ns  he  was  before  ;  he  assumed  a  body  like  to  ours,  and 
differingonlyin  this,  that  it  was  born  of  the  virgin  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  he 
really  and  truly  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again.  (5)  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  honor 
and  dignity,  is  joined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  (C)  All  rational  minds  poa- 
sess  entire  freedom  of  choice  and  volition,  and  when  separated  from  the  body, 
will  be  punished  or  rewarded  according  to  their  merits.  (7)  Our  bodies  will  be 
raised  in  a  far  more  perfect  state.  (S)  The  devil  and  his  angels  are  realities,  and 
thev  seek  to*  involve  men  in  sin.  (\))  This  world  will  be  dissolved.  (10)  The 
Bcrfptures  were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  they  contain  a  double  sense, 
the  one  manifest,  the  other  latent.  (11)  There  are  holy  angels  and  powers,  who 
minister  to  the  salvation  of  men.  These  Origen  gives  as  spedmens  only  ;  for 
he  says :  Hac  sunt  species  (sorts  or  specimens)  eorura,  quae  per  praedicationem 
Apostolicam  manifesto  traduntur.  Now  such  general  truths  as  these,  Orisren  did 
not  permit  to  be  called  in  question  for  a  moment.  Yet,  as  before  observed,  their 
metaphysical  nature  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  them,  he  supposed  it  the 
proper  business  of  reason  or  philosophy  to  investigate.  And  his  errors  were 
nearly  all  in  relation  to  religious  philosophy,  or  ontoloffy  and  metaphysics.  He 
reasoned,  and  believed,  according  to  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  lived.  He  tlierefore  believed  in  the  preezistence  ofnuman 
souls,  and  their  incarceration  in  bodies,  for  offences  previously  committed  ;  that 
the  senses  are  polluting  to  the  soul,  and  must  be  all  mortified ;  that  all  rational 
beings  are  left  of  God  to  follow  their  own  choice,  and  are  restrained  only  by  mo- 
tives, the  most  powerful  of  which  is  punishment ;  and  that  ultimately  God  will 
thus  bring  all  his  creatures  to  be  wise  and  holy  and  happy.     TV.] 
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avoidance  of  all  active  scenes,  and  the  mortification  and  subjugation 
of  the  body,  tended  to  excite  this  internal  word  [X-i^oj  or  rccwon,^ 
to  put  forth  its  hidden  energies,  and  thus  to  instruct  men  in  di- 
vine things.  For  the  men,  who  neglect  all  human  affairs,  and 
withdraw  their  senses  and  their  eyes  from  the  contagious  influence 
of  material  objects,  do,  spiritually  or  with  tlie  mind,  return  to 
God  again  ;  and  being  united  with  God,  they  not  only  enjoy  vast 
pleasure,  but  they  see  in  its  native  purity  and  undisguised  that 
truth  which  appears  to  others  only  in  a  vitiated  and  deformed 
slate.  (3) 

<^  3.  Such  reasoning  induced  many  in  this  age  to  retire  into  de- 
serts, and  to  emaciate  their  bodies  by  fasting  and  hardships.  And 
by  such  motives,  rather  than  by  fear  of  the  Decian  persecution,  I 
suppose  Paul  the  hermit  was  led  to  roam  in  the  deserts  of  The- 
bais,  and  to  lead  a  life  more  proper  for  an  irrational  animal  than  for 
,  a  human  being  (4)  This  Paul  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  in- 
stitution of  Eremites.  But  this  mode  of  life  prevailed  among 
christians  long  before  Paul  the  hermit ;  in  fact  it  was  practised 
long  before  the  christian  era,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  India  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  it  still  exists  among  the  Muhammedans,  as  well  as  the 
christians  in  those  arid  and  burning  climates. (5)  For  the  heated 
atmosphere  which  overspreads  those  countries  naturally  disposes 
the  inhabitants  to  repose  and  indolence,  and  to  court  solitude  and 
melancholy. 

^  4.  Among  those  who  laudably  employed  themselves  on  the 
sacred  volume,  the  first  place  is  due  to  those  who  took  earnest 
care,  that  copies  of  the  bible  might  every  where  be  found  accu- 
rately written,  and  at  a  moderate  price ;  that  it  might  be  transla- 
ted into  other  languages,  and  that  amended  and  faultless  editions 
might  become  common.  Many  opulent  christians  of  those  times 
are  known  to  have  expended  no  small  portion  of  their  estates 
in   furtherance   of    tliese    objects.     In    correcting    the    copies 

(3)  [In  Ills  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p.  658 — 667.  Dr.  Moskeim  en- 
deavors to  8hew,  that  Origen,  by  his  religious  philosoph;^,  laid  the  foundations 
of  mystic  theology  in  the  chi^stian  church,  but  the  evidence  he  adduces  is  by 
no  means  conclusive.     3V.] 

(4)  His  life  was  written  by  Jerome.  [See  also  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Antwerp, 
torn.  i.  January  10th,  p.  G02.     Schl.} 

p)  See  the  Travels  of  Paul  Lwas,  AD.  1714.  vol.  ii.  p.  3G3.  [The  reader 
will  rer.ollcct  the  Dervises  and  Fakirs f  who  roam  over  the  whole  country  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.— Jerome  reports,  in  the  preface 
to  his  life  of  Paul  of  Thebais,  on  the  questionable  authority  of  ."//fui/Aatf  and  J/a- 
rariuSy  two  disciples  of  St.  Jinthomj,  that  Paul  the  hermit  of  Thebais,  was  the 
first  who  practised  this  mode  of  life.  But  high  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  renouncing 
Hocial  and  civilized  life  and  dwelling  in  deserts  among  beasts,  were  prevalent, 
before  Paul  in  iho  middle  of  this  century  turned  hermit.  Thus  JS'arcissus,  bish- 
op of  Jerusalem,  obtained  great  reputation,  in  the  close  of  ihe  second  century,  by 
Herreting  himself  mauy  years  in  the  desert.  Euseb.  11.  E.  Lib.  vi.  c.  9, 10.  The 
origin  ot  religious  erernitism  may  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  the  early  pagan  phi- 
losophers ;  for  Porphyry  (i^spi  diroj^Sjtf  §  35.)  assures  us,  that  the  ancient  Py- 
Umgoreans  were  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  this  mode  of  life.     TV.] 
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of  the  Septuagint  version,  Pieriui  and  Hesyehias  in  Egyptf 
and  Lucian  at  Antioch,  employed  themselves  with  laudable  m- 
dustiy.  Nor  should  the  nearly  simQar  efforts  of  Pamphilus  the 
martyr,  be  passed  without  notice.  But  Origen  surpassed  all  oth- 
ers in  diligence  and  patient  labor  in  this  way.  His  Hexapla^ 
though  [nearly]  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time,  will  remain  an 
eternal  monument  of  the  incredible  application,  with  which  that 
great  man  labored  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  church. (6) 

§5.  The  same  Origen^  unquestionably,  stands  at  the  nead  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  bible  in  this  century.  But  with  pain  it 
must  be  added,  he  was  first  among  those  who  have  found  in  the 
scriptures  a  secure  retreat  for  all  errors  and  idle  fancies.  As 
this  most  ingenious  man  could  see  no  feasible  method  of  vindi- 
cating all  tliat  is  said  in  the  scriptures,  against  the  cavils  of  the 
heretics  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  provided  he  interpreted 
the  language  of  the  bible  literally,  he  concluded  that  he  must  ex* 
pound  the  sacred  volume  in  the  way  in  which  the  Platonists  were 
accustomed  to  explain  the  history  of  their  gods.  He  therefore 
taught,  that  the  words,  in  many  parts  of  the  bible,  convey  no 
meaning  at  all ;  and  in  some  places,  where  he  acknowledged  there 
was  some  meaning  in  the  words,  he  maintained  that  under  the 
things  there  expressed,  there  was  contained  a  hidden  and  con- 
cealed sense,  which  was  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  hteral  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  (7)     And  this  hidden  sense  it  is,  that  he  searches 

(6)  The  fragments  of  this  Herculean  work  which  are  preserved,  have  been 
collected  and  pablislied  by  that  ornament  of  the  once  learned  Benedictines, 
Bemh.  de  Montfaucon,  Pans  1713.  2  vol.  Fol.  See  also  J.  F.  Bvddeus,  Isacoge 
in  Theologiam,  Tom  ii.  p.  1376  &c.  and  J.  G.  Carpxov,  Critica  Sacra  Vet. 
Test.  p.  574. — [Or^en  published  both  a  Tetrapla  and  a  Hexapla^  that  is,  a  f<mr^ 
fold  and  a  sixfold  Bible.  The  former  contained,  in  parallel  columns,  (1)  Aqui^ 
la*3  Gr.  version ;  (2)  that  of  Symmackus ;  (3)  the  Septuagint  version ;  (4)  the 
6r.  version  of  Tkeodotion.  The  Ilexapla  contained,  throughout,  m  columna, 
generally  eighty  and  occasionally  nine ;  thus  arranged,  (1)  The  Hebrew  text  in 
the  Hebrew  character ;  (2)  the  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  characters  ;  (2)  AmM$ 
version  ;  (4)  that  of  Svmmaekua\  (5)  the  Septuagint ;  (6)  that  of  Tkeodotion; 
(7)  and  (8)  two  other  Gn-eek  versions,  whose  authors  wore  unknown ;  (9)  anoth- 
er  Greek  version.  The  three  last,  being  anonymous  versions,  are  denominated 
the  Fifthy  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Greek  versions.— The  most  useful  pvrtM  of  Montfau- 
eon*s  Hexapla,  with  additions,  corrections,  and  notes,  have  been  published  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  by  C.  F.  Bahrdt,  Lips.  176ft— 70.     2>.] 

(7)  Here  may  be  consulted  the  Preface  of  Charles  de  la  Rue  to  the  second  vol- 
nme  of  Origen's  works,  ed.  Paris  1733,  Fol.  With  greater  fulness  and  precision 
I  have  stated  and  explained  Origen's  system  of  biblical  interpretation,  in  my 
Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  &c.  p."  629  &c.  where  also  his  philosophy,  his 
theology,  and  his  contest  with  bishop  Demetritts,  are  formally  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed .—[With  this  may  be  compared  the  observations  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
lologist, Professor  Ernesti,  in  his  Uissertotio  de  Origene,  interpretalionis  hbroruni  ■ 
8.  S.  grammatic^ie  auctore,  written  AD.  1756.  Ernesti  shows  that  the  merits^ 
this  christian  father,  in  regard  to  the  criticism  and  exposition  of  the  O.  and  N. 
Testaments,  were  by  no  means  small.— The  leading  thoughts  of  Dr.  Moshetm, 
as  stated  in  his  Commentaries  de  Rebus  &c.  are  the  following.  Origen  was  not 
the  inventor  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  expounding  the  scriptures.  It  was  m  uss 
wnoDg  the  Jews,  before  the  christian  era.  (Ernesti  goes  farther,  and  Meks  its 
origin  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets.)    PhUo  was  a  great  allegoristj  and  Piimr 
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after  in  his  commentaries,  ingeniously  indeed,  but  perversely, 
and  generally  to  the  entire  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  literal 

taenits  and  Clemens  Alex,  were  the  first  christian  alle^orists.     Orifren  took  great- 
er liberties  in  this  mode  of  interpretation  ;  and  it  was  not  simply  liis  resorting  to 
allegories,  but  his  cxressos  in  tnem,  that  drew  upon   him   enciiiies.     Before  his 
day,  all  interpreters  explained  the  narnitions  and  the  laws  contained  in  the  bible, 
•cording  to  their  literal  meaning.  But  Origcn  perversely  turned  a  large  part  of  bib- 
lical history  into  moral  fabl(>s,und  many  of  ihe  laws  into  allegories.     Probably  ho 
learned  this  in  the  school  of  Jlmvwnuis,  wliicth  expounded  llcsiod.  Hrmer,  and 
the  whole  fabulous  history  of  the  Greeks   allegorically.     The  predecessors  of 
Origcn,  wlio  searched  after  a  mystical   sense  of  scripture,   still  set  a  high  valuo 
on  the  graniina'ical  or  li'cial  sense  :  but  l.e  ofti  n  exprestes  himself,  as  if  he  at- 
tached no  value  to  it.     Before  him.  allegories  were  resorted  to,  only  to  discover 
predictions  of  future  events,  and  rules  for  moral  conduct:  but  he  betook  himself 
to  allegories,  in  order  to  establish  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  on  a  scriptural 
basis.     All  this  must  have  been  ofl'ensive  to  nuiny  christians,     llis  propensity  to 
allegories  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  prevailing  custom 
of  the  Egyptians,  his  education,  the  instructions  he   received  from  his  teachers, 
and  the  example  both  of  the  philosophers,  of  whom  he  was  an  admirer,  and  of 
the  Jews,  especially  PJulo.     To  these  may  be  added  other  causes.     He  hoped,  by 
means  of  his  allegories,  more  easily  to  convince  the  Jews,  to  confute  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  to  silence  the  objections  of  both.     This   he  himself  tells  us,  de  Prin- 
cipiis,  L.  viii.  c.  8.  p.  164  &c.     But  we  mut>t   not  f«irget  his  attachment  to  that 
■ystem  of  philosophy  which  he  embraced.     This  philosophy  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  scriptures,   except   by  a   resort  to  allegories ;  and  therefore  the 
scriptures  must  be  interpreted  allegorically,  that  they  might  not  contradict  his 
philosophy.     The  Platonic  idea  of  a  twofold  world,    a  visible    and  an  invisible, 
and  the  one  emblematic  of  the  other,  led  him  to  search  for  a  figurative  description 
of  the  invisible  world,  in  the  biblical  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.     He  also 
believed  that  it  was  doing  honor  to  the  holy  scriptures,  to  consider  them  as  di- 
verse from  all  human  compositions,  and  as  containing  hidden  mysteries.     See 
his  Homil.  xv.  on  Genesis,  Opp.  torn  ii.  p.  {YJ.  and  Homil.  on  Exod.  Opp.  torn, 
ii.  p.  129.     And  finally,  he  thought  many  of  the  objections  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion, could  not  be  fully  answered,  without  recurrence  to  allegories. — His  gen- 
eral principles  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  rc;solve  themselves 
into  the  following  positions.     (1)  The  scriptures  resemble  man.     As  a  man  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  a  rational  mind,  a  sensitive  soul,  and  a  visible  body  ;  so  the 
scriptures  have  a  threefold  sense,  a  literal  sense,  corresponding  with  the  body,  a 
moral  sense,  analogous  to  the  soul,  and  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense,  analogous  to 
the  rational  mind.  Homil.  v.  on  Lev  it.  §  5.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  i^Ol). — (2)  As  the 
body  is  the  baser  part  of  man,  so  the  literal  is  tne  less  worthy  sense  of  scripture. 
And  as  the  body  of\en  betrays  good  men  into  sin,  so  the  literal  sense  oAen  leads 
us  into  error.     Stromata.  L.  x.  quoted  by  Jerome.  B.  iii.  Comment,  on  Galat.  ch. 
ill.  Opp  torn.  i.  p.  41.     (3)  Yet  the  literal  sense  is  not  wholly  useless.  De  prin- 
cipiis,  L..  iv.  §  12.  p.  169.  and  §  14.  p.  173.— (4)  They  who  would  see  farther 
into  the  ''scriptures   than  the  common   people,  must  search  out  the  moral  sense. 

(5)  And  the  perfect,  or  those  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  bleised- 
ness,  must  also  investigate  the  spiritttal  6«>nse.  De  principiis  L.  iv.  §  2.  p.  llid  — 

(6)  The  moral  sense  of  scripture  instructs  us  relative  to  the  changes  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  give  rules  for  regulating  the  heart  and  life.  (7)  The  spiritual  sense 
acquaints  us  with  the  nature  and  state  and  history  of  the  spiritual  world.  For, 
besides  this  material  world,  there  is  a  spiritual  world,  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly.  The  earthly ^  mystical  or  spiritual  world,  is  the  chris- 
tian church  on  earth,  'the  Aearm/y,  mystical  world  is  above,  and  corresponds  in 
all  its  parts  with  the  lower  world,  whicd  was  formed  after  its  model.  (8)  As  the 
scripture  contains  the  history  of  this  twofold  mystic  world,  so  there  is  a  twofold 
mystic  sense  of  scripture,  an  alleiroriral  and  an  anafrogical.  (9)  The  mystic  sense 
Is  diffused  throughout  the  holy  scriptures.  (10)  Yet  we  do  not  always  meet 
with  both  the  allegorical  sense  and  the  anagogical,  in  every  passage.  (11)  The 
moral  sense  likewise  per\'ades  the  whole  bible.  (12)  But  the  lUeraL  sense  does 
not  occur  every  where :  for  many  passages  have  no  literal  meaning.  (13)  Some 
pawages  have  only  two  senses,  namely,  a  moral  and  a  mystical,  [the  mystical  be- 
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meaiiiDg.(8)  This  remote  sense  he  moreorer  divides  into  the 
wu^ralj  and  the  mjfstical  or  spiritual ;  the  former  containing  in-' 
struction  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  the  soul  and  our  ex- 
ternal actions,  and  the  latter  acquainting  us  with  the  nature,  the 
history  and  laws  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  world.  He  fancied 
that  this  mystical  vcorld  was  also  twofold,  partly  superior  or  celes" 
tialj  and  partly  inferior  and  terrestrial j  that  is,  the  church  :  and 
hence  he  divided  tlie  mystical  sense  of  scripture  into  tlie  terrene 
or  allegorical  J  and  the  celestial  or  anagogical.  This  mode  of 
interpreting:  scripture,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Jewish  practice, 
was  current  among;  christians  before  the  times  of  Origen,  But 
as  he  gave  determinate  rules  for  it,  and  brought  it  into  a  system- 
atic form,  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  its  originator. 

§  6.  Innumerable  expositors,  in  this  and  tJie  following  centu- 
ries, pursued  tlie  method  of  Origeiij  diough  with  some  diver- 
sity ;  nor  could  the  few  who  pursued  a  better  method,  make 
much  head  against  them.  The  commentaries  of  HippolytuSy 
which  have  reached  us,  show  that  this  holy  man  went  wholly  into 
Origen'^s  method.     And  no  better,  probably,  were  the  expositions 

ing  either  alletrorical  or  anagog-ical,  rarely  both,]  other  passnf^es  have  three 
sensed,  [the  moral,  the  mystical,  and  the  lUcrai.]  (14)  The  liteial  sense  is  per* 
ceived  by  every  attentive  reader.  The  moral  sense  is  somewhat  more  difiicult 
to  be  discovered.  (15)  But  the  mystic  sense  none  can  discover,  with  certainty, 
unless  they  are  wise  men,  and  also  taught  of  God.  (16)  Neither  can  even  such 
men  hope  to  fathom  all  the  mvsteriesof  the  sacred  volume.  (17)  In  searching  for 
the  anagogieal  sense,  especially,  a  person  must  proceed  with  peculiar  care  and 
caution.  Schl, — Dr.  Mosheim  states  the  following  as  Oriscns  general  rule  for 
detennining  when  a  passage  of  scripture  may  be  taken  literally,  and  when  not ; 
viz.  Whenever  the  words,  if  understood  literally,  willaftbrd  a  valuable  meaning, 
one  that  is  worthy  of  God,  useful  to  men,  and  accordant  with  truth  and  correct 
reaaon,  then  the  fiteral  meaning  is  to  be  retained :  but  whenever  the  words,  if 
understood  literally,  will  express  what  is  absurd,  or  false,  or  contrary  to  correct 
reason,  or  useless,  or  unworthy  of  God,  then  the  literal  sense  is  to  be  discarded, 
and  the  moral  and  mystical  alone  to  be  regarded. — This  rule  he  applies  to  every 
part  both  of  the  Old  Test,  and  the  New.  And  he  assigns  two  reasons  why  fablet 
and  literal  absurdities  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  volume.  ^£\\c  first  is,  that  if 
the  literal  meaning  were  always  rational  and  good,  the  reader  would  be  apt  to 
rest  in  it,  and  not  look  ailer  the  moial  and  mystical  sense.  The  second  is,  that 
fabuloQS  and  incongruous  representations  otlen  afford  moral  and  mystical  instruc* 
tions.which  could  not  so  well  be  conveyed  by  sober  facts  and  representations.  De 
Principiis,  L.  iv.  §.  15,  16.  torn,  x  Comment,  in  Joh.     TV.] 

(8)  Ongefiy  in  his  Stromata  L.  x.  cited  by  Ch.  de  la  Rue,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  41. 
Bays:  Multorum  malorum  occasio  est,  si  quis  in  came  Scripturae  maneat.  Qun 
qui  fecerint,  regnum  Dei  non  consequentur.  Quamobrem  spiritum  Scripturae 
fruetusque  qu»ramus,  qui  non  dicuntur  manifesti.  He  had  said  a  little  before : 
Non  valde  eoa  juvat  Scriptora,  qui  eam  intelligunt,  ut  scriptum  est.  Who  would 
suppose  such  declarations  could  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  wise  and  considerate  man  ? 
But  this  excellent  man  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  causes  mentioned, 
and  by  his  love  of  philosophy.  He  could  not  discover  in  the  sacred  books  all 
that  he  cqnsidered  true,  so  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  literal  sense  ;  but  allow  him 
to  abandon  the  literal  sense,  and  to  search  for  recondite  meanings,  and  those 
books  would  contain  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers 
And  thus,  nearly  ail  those,  who  would  model  Christianity  according  to  their  own 
fancy  or  their  favorite  system  of  philosophy,  have  run  into  this  mode  of  inter- 
preting scripture. 
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of  some  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamentSi  composed  hj 
Victorinusy  but  which  are  now  lost.  But  the  Paraphrase  on  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgv^^  which  is  still 
extant,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection,  altliough  its  author  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Origen.  Methoditis  explained  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  the  Canticles ;  but  his  labors  have  not  reached  us. 
Ammonius  composed  a  Hai'mony  of  the  gospels. 

^  7.  Origen^  in  his  lost  work,  entitled  btromata,  and  in  his 
four  Books,  de  Principiis,  explained  most  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  deformed  them  with  phi- 
losophical speculations.  And  these  his  Books  de  Principiis  were 
the  first  compendium  of  scholastic— or  if  you  please — ^philosophic 
theology.  Something  similar  was  attempted  by  TheognosttiSf  in 
his  seven  Books  of  Hypotyposes  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  PAo^ttt«,(9)  who  says,  they  were  the  work  of  a 
man  infected  with  the  opinions  of  Origen.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgusy  in  his  Exposltio  Fidel,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  christian 
doctrines.  Certain  points  of  the  christian  faith  were  taken  up  by 
•various  individuals,  in  reply  to  the  enemies  or  the  corrupters  of 
Christianity.  Tracts  on  the  deity,  the  resurrection,  antichrist,  and 
the  end  of  the  world,  were  composed  by  Hippolytus.  Methodiut 
wrote  on  free  will ;  and  Lucian  on  the  creed.  But  as  most  of 
these  treatises  are  no  longer  extant,  their  character  is  little  known. 

§  8.  Among  the  writers  on  moral  subjects,  (or  practical  theolo- 
gy,) passing  by  Tertullian,  who  was  mentioned  under  the  pre- 
ceding century,  the  first  place  belongs  perhaps  to  Cyprian. 
From  the  pen  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  have  treatises  on  the 
advantages  of  patience,  on  mortality  ^  on  alms  and  good  works^ 
and  an  exhortation  to  martyrdom.  In  these  works  there  are 
many  excellent  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  arranged  neatly  and 
happily,  nor  sustained  by  solid  arguments.  (10)  Origen  wrote, 
Among  other  works  of  a*  practical  nature,  an  exhortation  to  mar^ 
tyrdom  ;  a  topic  discussed  by  many  in  that  age,  with  difiTerent  de- 
grees of  eloquence  and  perspicacity.  Methodius  treated  of  chas- 
tity, but  in  a  confused  manner,  in  his  Feast  of  Virgins.  Diony- 
^usy  of  Alexandria,  wrote  on  penance  and  on  temptations.  To 
mention  other  writers  in  this  department,  would  be  needless. 

§  9.  Of  polemic  writers,  a  host  might  be  mentioned.  The 
idolaters  were  assailed  by  Minucitu  Fdix,  in  his  Dialogue  enti- 
tled Octavius ;  by  Origen,  in  his  eight  Books  against  Celsus  ; 
by  Arnobius,  in  his  eight  Books  against  the  Gentiles ;  and  by 

(9)  [Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  cvi.  p.  279.    PhaHus  represents  him  aa  errinCy 
with  Origen^  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God.     But  G.  BvJl  defendf 
bim  against  this  charge,  in  his  Defcnsio  Fidei  Nicaenae,  Sec.  2.  c.  10.  §  7.  p.  135. 
— See  concerning  liini,  Fabricitts,  Biblioth.  Gr.  L.  y.  c,  1.  vol.  v.  p.  276.  and  L 
V.  c.  ^.  vol.  \x.  p.  408.     ScA/.] 

(10)  See  J.  Barheifrac  de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  c.  viii.  p.  104,  4kc. 
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Cyprian^  in  his  tract  on  the  Vanity  of  Idols.    The  Chronicon  of 
Hxppolytus,  written  against  the  gentiles,  and  the  work  of  Metko^ 
dius  in  opposition  to  Porphyry^  who  attacked  Christianity,  are 
lost.     We  may  also  place  among  polemic  writers,  both  those  who 
wrote  against  the  philosophers,  as  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  agabst 
Plato  ;  and  those  who  treated  of  fate^  of  free  will^  and  oif  the 
origin  of  evUy  as  Hippolytus,  Methodius^  and  others.     Against 
the  Jews,  Hippolytus  attempted  something,  which  has  not  reach- 
ed us  ;  but  the  Testimonies  [from  scripture]  against  the  Jewsj  by 
Cyprian^  are  still  extant.     Against  all  the  sectarians  and  heretics, 
assaults  were  made  by  Origan,   Victorinus,  and  Hippolytus; 
but  nothing  of  these  works  has  come  down  to  us.     It  would  be 
superfluous  here  to  enumerate  those  who  wrote  against  individual 
heretics. 

^10.  But  it  must  by  no  means  pass  unnoticed,  that  the  dis- 
cussions instituted  against  the  opposers  of  Christianity  in  this  age, 
departed  far  from  the  primitive  simplicity,  and  tlie  correct  method 
of  controversy.     For  the  christian  doctors,  who  were  in  part  edu- . 
cated  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  inconsiderately 
transferred  the  arts  of  these  teachers  to  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
and  therefore  considered  it  of  no  importance,  whether  an  antago- 
nist were  confounded  by  base  artifices,  or  by  solid  arguments. 
Thus  that  mode  of  disputing,  which  the  ancients  called  economic- 
caZ,(ll)  and  which  had  victory  rather  than  truth  for  its  object, 
was  almost  universally  approved.     And  the  Platonists  contributed 
to  the  currency  of  the  practice,  by  asserting  that  it  was  no  sin  for 
a  person  to  employ  falsehood  and  fallacies  for  the  support  of  truth, 
when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  borne  down.     A  person  ignorant 
of  these  facts  will  be  but  a  poor  judge  of  the  arguments  of  Ort- 
gen,  in  his  book  against  Celsus,  and  of  the  others  who  wrote 
against  the  worshippers  of  idols.     Tertullian^s  method  of  con- 
futing heretics,  namely  by  prescription,  was  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether unsuitable  in  that  age.     But  they  who  think  it  always  pro- 
per to  reason  in  this  manner,  must  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
difference  which  time  and  change  of  circumstances  produce.(12) 

(11)  Sauverairtj  Platonisme  devoil^,  p.  244.  J.  Daillcy  de  vero  usu  Patrum,  L. 
i.  p.  160.  J.  C.  Wolfii  Casauboniana,  p.  100.  On  the  phrase,  to  do  a  thing  xar* 
otxovofiiav,  Tho,  Gataker  has  treated  largely,  in  his  Notes  on  M.  Antoninus,  L. 
zi.  p.  330.  &.C.  [It  signifies  to  do  a  thing  artfully  and  dextercusly^  or  tcitk  cuu' 
ning  and  sagacity,  as  a  shrewd  manager  of  a  household  (oixovcjxog)  controUt 

those  under  him.  TV] 

(12)  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  Diss,  de  Praescriptione  in  rebus  Fidei ;  Opp.tom.  iii. 
p.  1079. — [Tcrtulltan's  book  was  entitled  de  Praescriptione  haereticorum,  or 
Fraescriptionibus  nd versus  haerelicos  ;  which  might  be  translated,  on  the  Pre- 
sumtion  in  refi;ard  to  heretics,  or  Presumptions  against  them.  The  author  at- 
tempts to  confute  all  the  heretics  at  once,  and  by  means  of  historical  arguments. 
He  maintains  that  the  orthodox  churches  were  founded  by  the  apostles  and  their 
approved  assistants,  who  ordained  the  first  pastors  of  these  churches,  and  estab- 
ktned  in  them  all,  one  and  the  same  faith,  which  must  of  course  be  genuine  chris- 
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^11.  This  vicious  disposition  to  circumvent  and  confound  an 
adversary,  rather  than  confute  him  with  sound  argument,  pro- 
duced also  a  multitude  of  books  falsely  bearing  on  their  front  the 
names  of  certain  distinguished  men.  For  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, being  influenced  more  by  the  authority  of  names,  than  by 
reasons  and  by  divine  declarations,  the  writers  conceived  they 
must  prefix  names  of  the  greatest  weight  to  their  books,  in  order 
to  oppose  successfully  their  adversaries.  Hence  those  canons j 
which  were  falsely  ascribed  to  the  apostles  :(13)  hence  those 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  Clemens  Roman  us  was  reputed  to 
have  collected  :(1 4)  hence  too,  the  Recognitions  of  Clementj(l5) 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  Clementina,[l6)  and  other  works  of 
the  hke  character,  which  a  too  credulous  world  long  held  in  high 
estimation.  By  the  same  artifice,  the  mystics,  as  they  are  called, 
sought  to  advance  their  cause.  Having  no  answer  to  give  to  those 
who  demanded,  who  was  the  first  autlior  of  this  new  sort  of  wis- 

tianity ;  and  that  this  faith,  having  been  handed  down  pure  and  uncorrupted,  is 
now  contained  in  the  creeds  and  inculcated  in  the  assemblies  ofOicse  churches. 
But  that  not  one  of  these  things  can  be  said  of  the  heretical  churches,  which  had 
not  such  an  origin,  and  embrace  various  difTerinff  creeds,  and  creeds  derived  from 
other  sources.  Being  bred  an  advocate,  and  iamiliar  with  the  proceedings  of 
courts,  he  ^ives  a  forensic  form  to  his  argument,  not  only  by  using  the  law  term 
PraescriptiOy  but  by  maintaining  that  the  orthodox  were,  and  had  always  been, 
in  right  and  lawful  possession  oftjjat  invaluable  treasure,  true  Christianity  ;  and 
that  of  course,  the  heretic*,  who  were  never  in  possession  of  it,  in  vain  attempt 
now  to  oust  them  of  what  they  thus  hold  by  legal  prescription.  Jr.] 

(13)  [The  Apostolic  Canons  are  eighty  five  ecclesiastical  laws  or  rules,  profess- 
edly enacted  by  the  apostles,  and  collected  and  preserved  by  Clemens  Romanus. 
The  matter  of  them  is  ancient;  for  thev  describe  the  custoins  and  institutions  of 
christians,  particularly  of  the  Greek  an^  oriental  churches,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  But  the  phraseology  indicates  a  compiler  living  in  the  third  century. 
See  IV.  BcTtridges  notes  on  these  canons,  and  his  Codex  canonum  eccles.  primi- 
tivae  vindicatus  et  illustrat.  London,  1()78,  4to.  iSchl.'] 

(14)  [The  Apostolic  Constitutions ,  fill  eight  Books.  They  prescribe  the  consti- 
tution, organization,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church,  with  great  particulari- 
ty ;  and  avowedly  are  the  work  of  the  apostles  themselves.  But  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled  in  the  eastern  or  Greek  church,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Uurd  or  beginning  of  xha  fourth  century.  Some  place  them  in  the  4th  or  5th 
century.  They  bear  marks  of  an  Arian  hand.  As  describing  the  form,  disci- 
pline, and  ceremonies  of  the  church  about  the  year  300,  they  are  of  some  value. 
They  mav  be  seen  in  Cotelerii  Patres  Apostolici.  torn.  ii.   7V.J 

(15)  [The  Recognitions^  of  which  we  liavc  only  the  Latin  translation  of  RttM' 
ntiSf  compose  ten  Books,  and  describe  the  travels  of  the  aposile  Peter,  and  his 
contests  with  Simon  Magus.  The  work  is  a  pleasant  one  to  read,  and  helps  us  tii 
understand  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Mosheim^  (Diss,  de  turuata  per 
recentiores  Platonicos  ecclesia.  §  34.)  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  it 
was  composed  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Gnostics,  but 
himself  full  ot  errors,  under  tlie  forged  name  of  Clemens  Romanus.  SchL] 

(IG)  [The  Clementina  are  nineteen  Homilies,  first  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Cotdierj  in  his  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  i.  p.  603,  &c.  They  are  su imposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  some  Lbionite.  Schl. — The  Clementina  and  the  Recognitions  are 
works  of  a  similar  character.  Both  profess  to  give  us  the  history  of  -S^.  Peter's 
contests  with  Simon  Magvs^  and  hi.*:  j  rivate  instrur;tions  to  his  particular  friends, 
respecting  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  the  deep  tilings  of  theology.  They  are 
downright  romance  ;  yet  not  uninteresting,  as  specimens  of  the  speculations  of 
semi-christians  of  a  philosophic  turn,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  200.   TV.] 
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dom,  thw  alleged  that  they  received  it  from  DionysiuSf  the  Areo- 
pagite  of  Athens,  a  contemporary  with  the  apostles;  and  to  give 
plausibili^  to  the  falsehood,  they  palmed  upon  this  great  man, 
books  void  of  sense  and  rationality.(17)  Thus  they  who  wished 
to  surpass  all  others  in  piety,  deemed  it  a  pious  act  to  employ  de- 
ception and  fraud  in  support  of  piety. 

§  12.  Among  the  controversies  which  divided  christians  in  this  ' 
century  the  most  considerable  were,  concerning  the  millennium^ 
the  baptism  of  heretics^  and  concerning  Origen.  That  the  Sav- 
ior is  to  reign  a  thousand  years  among  men,  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  had  been  believed  by  many  in  the  preceding  century,  with- 
out offence  to  any  :  all  however,  had  not  explained  the  doctrine 
in  the  same  manner,  nor  indulged  hopes  of  the  same  kind  of 
pleasures  during  that  reign.(18)  In  this  century  the  millenarian 
doctrine  fell  into  disrepute,  through  the  influence  especially  of 
Or^en,  who  opposed  it  because  it  contravened  some  of  his  opin- 
ions. (19)     But  jV^po^,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  attempted  to  revive 

(17^  [The  sjrariouB  works  ascribed  to  Dionyaitu  the  Arieopaeite,  (who  is  men- 
tionea  Acts  zvii.  34,)  are  the  following  :  de  Coelesti  Hierardiia,  Lib.  i.  de  £c- 
clesiasticaHierarchia,  L.  i.  de  Divinis  Nominibus,  L.  i.  de  Mystica  Theologia,  L.  i. 
together  with  four  Epistles  to  Caitis,  one  to  Darotheus,  one  to  SosvpateTf  one  to 
Polycarpj  one  to  DemophyluSf  one  to  TUuSy  one  to  ^poUophaneSj  and  two  to  St.  John 
the  apostle.  They  an  relate  to  mystic  theology,  and  breathe  a  devout  npirit,  but 
are  exceedingly  obscure  and  difficult  of  compreliension.  It  is  supposed  they  were 
written  in  the  4th  or  5th  century,  as  they  bear  marks  of  that  period,  and  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  writer  prior  to  the  sixth  century.  During  tne  middle  ages  they 
were  held  in  high  estimation,  and  their  genuineness  scarcdy  if  at  all  questioned. 
The  more  devout  Catholics  and  most  of  the  early  Protestants,  received  them  and 
relied  apon  them  as  cenuine.  In  the  17th  century,  their  spuriousness  was  abun- 
dantly demonstrated,  and  they  are  now  universally  regarded  as  supposititious. 
The  best  edition  of  these  works,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  copious  notes,  is  that  of  Bal- 
thazar CorderiuSf  Antwerp,  1634,  2  vols.  fol.  embracmg  the  Gr.  scholia  of  St. 
Maadmus  the  martyr  (A.,  u.  659.)  and  the  paraphrase  of  George  Pachijmeras, 
(A.  D.  1260^  The  M.  S.  copies  of  these  works,  are  found  in  most  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe.  TV.] 

(18)  I**  See  tne  learned  Treatise  conceminff  the  true  millenniutnf  which  Dr 
^Ait6y  has  subjoined  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Commentary  upon  the  JVew 
Testament.  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Millenarians, 
the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  volumes  of  Ijordner's  Credibility^  &c.'* 
AFocZ.— also  H.  Corodi's  kritische  Geschichte  des  Chilia8iiiUB,2d  ed.  171>4.  3  vols. 
8vo.     TV.] 

(19)  See  Ori^en,  de  Principiis,  Lib.  ii.  c.  11.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  104.  and  Pro- 
log. Comment,  m  Cantic.  Canticor.  tom.  iii.  p.  2^. — [The  Cerinthians,  Marcion- 
iteSj  Montanists,  and  MelitianSf  among  the  heretical  sects,  and  amon(|  the  ortho- 
dox fathers  PapiaSj  Justin  Martyr,  and  hrenaeus,  held  to  a  millennial  rei^n  of 
Christ,  and  henaeus  understood  it  in  a  very  cross  sense.     Dr.  Mosheim,  m  his 
Comment,  de  rebus  Christianor.  &c.  p.  721,  believed  the  doctrine  had  a  Jewish 
origin;  and  he  supposed  the  christian  doctors  received,  or  at  least  tolerated  it, 
because  they  hoped  dv  it  to  make  the  Jews  more  willine  to  embrace  Christianity. 
Bat  Dr.    fralehy  in  his  Entwurf  einer  voUstandigen  Hist,  der  Ketzereyon,  vol. 
it.  p.  143.  is  more  diacriminattng,  and  maintains  that  the  question,  whether  a  mil' 
iennial  reign  of  Christ  is  to  be  expected,  had  a  biblical  origin,  the  earlier  Chili- 
asts  relying  on  the  testimony  of  tne  Ai>ocalypse  :  but  the  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trine was  derived  from  the  Jfewish  opinions.    There  were  two  kinds  of  Chiliasts, 
the  gross,  and  the  refined.    The   latter  placed  the  chief  differences  between  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  and  his  presen{  reign,  in  the  higher  enjoy  mept  of  spir* 
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its  authority,  in  a  work  written  against  the  alhgorisU^  as  l\e  con- 
temptuously styled  the  opposers  of  the  millennium.  The  book 
and  its  arguments  were  approved  by  many  in  tlie  province  (tf  Arsi- 
noe,  and  particularly  by  CoracioUj  a  presbyter  of  some  respecta- 
oility  and  influence.  But  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of 
Origeriy  allayed  the  rising  storm,  by  his  oral  discussions  and  hb 
two  Books  on  the  divine  promises, {20) 

§  1 3.  As  no  law  determined  in  what  maiitier  those,  who  came 
over  from  heretical  churches  to  the  catholic  christians,  were  to  be 
received,  different  customs  prevailed  in  different  churches.  Ma- 
ny of  the  oriental  and  African  christians  classed  reclaimed  here- 
tics among  the  catechumens,  and  admitted  them  to  tlie  christian 
ordinances  by  baptism.  But  most  of  the  European  christians  re- 
garded the  baptism  administered  by  errorists  as  valid ;  and  there- 
fore received  reclaimed  heretics^  simply,  with  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer.  This  diversity  long  prevailed,  without  giving  rise  to 
contention.'  But  in  this  century  the  Asiatic  christians  determined 
in  several  councils,  what  before  had  been  left  at  discretion,  that 
all  heretics  coming   over  to  the  true  church,  must  be   re-bap- 

itaal  advantages  and  pleasures,  yet  witliout  wholly  ezclCiding  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  But  the  former  expected,  in  the  millennium,  all  kinds  of  sensual  de- 
lights, and  the  free  indulgence  of  all,  even  the  most  exorbitant  Ijists.  And  these 
cross  Chiliasls  are  to  ha  found  not  merely  among  tlie  heretics  ;  they  may  be 
round  also  among  the  orthodox,  as  tlic  example  of /reTtaeu^  proves.  Accordinji 
to  the  account  of  Gcnmuiii/^  of  Marseilles,  de  Dogmatt.  ecclesiast.  c.  55.  p.  32, 
tlje  Chiliasts  may  be  divided  into /our  classes.  The  first  class  were  the  most 
moderate.  They  are  called  Mclitians  ;  and  expected  a  fulfilment  of  the  divin6 
promises  here  on  the  earth,  without  attempting  to  define  the  nature  of  the  bliss 
te  be  enjoyed  during  the  millennium.  The  tecond  class  expected  not  only  to  en- 
joy the  indi.spensible  indulgences  of  appetite,  but  also  marriage  pleasures,  and 
every  species  of  sensual  indulgence.  The  third  class  oromiscd  tliemselves  in- 
deed sensitive  delights,  and  these  too  a»  rewards  for  forgoing  them  now,  and 
as  a  compensation  for  the  outward  sufferings  of  samts  ;  but  they  excluded  from 
them  the  carnal  pleasure  of  sexual  intercourse.  The  fourth  was  composed  of 
JS'epos  and  his  followers.  The  millennial  doctrine  did  not  prevail  every  where, 
and  uncontradicted.  Yet  the  believers  and  the  rejecters  of  the  doctrine  treated 
each  other  with  afifection,  and  a  person  might  believe  or  discard  it.  without  bring- 
ing his  orthodoxy  under  suspicion.  The  first  open  opposer  of  cniliasm,  that  we 
meet  with,  was  Caiugj  a  teacher  in  the  church  of  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  He  denied  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  John ,  and  as- 
cribed it  rather  to  Cerinthus.  But  he  effected  very  little.  Ongen  was  a  more 
powerful  opposer  of  the  doctrine.  He  did  not,  like  Caiua^  deny  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  explained  the  passages  in  it  which  describe  the 
millennial  reign  of  Chnst,  allegorical ly,  as  referring  to  spiritual  delights,  suited 
to  the  nature  of  spirits  raised  to  perfection,  and  these  to  oe  enjoyed,  not  on  the 
earth,  but  in  the  world  to  come.  See  Moshdm,  Comment,  de  Kenus  Christianor. 
p.  720  &c.  and  Dr.  WaUh,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  136—151.  Sehl.'] 
(20)  See  Eusebius^  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  24.  and  Ge7uuu2utf  Massiliensis,  de  Dogmati- 
bus  ecclesiasticis,  cap.  55.  p.  32.  ed.  Elmenhorst. — [JN'epoff  held  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
an  inspired  book  ;  and  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  allegorists,  that  the 

{iaasagcs  which  speak  of  a  millennial  reign  ox  Christy  must  be  understood  literal- 
y,  and  as  promising  corporeal  and  sensitive  pleasures.  But  he  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  haye  defined  clearly  what  these  pleasures  were  to  be,  though  he  ex- 
cluded eating  and  drinking  and  marriage,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  supposes,  1.  c.  p.  726. 
The  very  obscure  and  defective  history  of  KepoSj  and  the  controversy  wilu  him, 
^  explaine^^  as  far  as  it  can  be^  by  Dr,  Walch,  \.  c.  p.  I^i^l67.     Schl.} 
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tized.(21)  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Stephen^  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  with  little  humanity  or  prudence,  excluded  those 
Asiatics  from  his  feHowiship  and  from  that  of  his  church.  Not- 
withstanding this  rashness  of  Stephen,  Cyprian  with  other  Afri- 
cans, in  a  council  called  on  the  subject,  embraced  the  opinion  of 
the  Asiatics,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  Stephen.  Upon  this,  Ste* 
phen  was  very  indignant ;  but  Cyprian  replied  with  energy,  and 
m  a  new  council  held  at  Carthage,  again  pronounced  the  baptism 
administered  by  heretics  to  be  wholly  invalid.  The  rage  of  Ste-- 
phen  now  waxed  hotter,  and  he  most  unjustly  excluded  the  Afri- 
cans from  the  rights  of  brotherhood.  But  the  discord  was  heal- 
ed, partly  by  the  moderation  with  which  the  Africans  conducted 
themselves,  and  partly  by  the  death  of  Stephen.(22) 

§  14.  The  contests  concerning  Origen  were  moved  by  Deme^ 
trins  bishop  of  Alexandria  ;  who  is  reported,    by  the  friends   of 
Origen,  to  have  been  influenced  by  envy  and  haired  ;  which  how- 
ever is  very  doubtful.-    In  the  proceedings  of  Demetrius  against 
Origen,  one  may  discover  marks  of  a  mind  exasperated,  impas- 
sioned, arrogant,  and  unreasonable,  but  none  scarcely  of  envy.  (23) 
In  the  year  228,  Origen  took  a  journey  to  Achaia,  and  on  his 
way  suffered  himself  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter  by  the  bishops  of 
Cesarea  and  Jerusalem.     At  this,  Demetrius  was  greatly  ofiend- 
ed  ;  because  he  deemed  Origen  unfit  for  such   an  office,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  emasculated  himself;  and  because,  being  mas- 
ter of  a  school  under  him,  he   had  been   ordained    without  his 
knowledge  and  consent.     The  matter  however  was  compromised, 
and  Origen  returned  to  Alexandria.     But  not  long  alter,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  new  dissension  arose   between  him  and 
Demetrius,  which  became  so  great,  that  Origen  left  Alexandria 
and  the  school,  in  the  year  231,  and  removed  to  Cesarea  in  Pa- 
lestine.    Demetrius  accused  him  in  his  absence  before  an  assem- 
bled council,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office  without  a  hearing ; 

(21)  EusebiuSy  Hist.  Ecclcs.  vii.  c.  5,  and  7.  Firmiliany  Epist.  ad  Cyprianum, 
ijitcrEpp.  Cyprian.  75. — [The  councils  which  decided  this  point,  before  Htcpheti^a 


tioned  in  Epp.  Cypr.  75.  and  Evscb.  ubi  supra.  See  IValch,  Uistorie  der  Kirchen- 
versflmml.  p.  91,  i;4,  and  S6.     Tr.'] 

0ci)  Cyprian^  Ep.  70,  and  73,  and  several  others,  ed.  Baluze.  Au^ttstinej  de 
Baptismo  coiitin  Donalislas,  L.  vi.  and  vii.  Opp.  torn.  ix.  where  he  gives  the  Acta 
of  the  council  of  Carthage  AD.  256.  PntdcfU.  Maran,  vita  Cypiiani,  p.  107,  and 
all  llje  writers  of  the  lile  of  Cyprian.  [Tlic  whole  histoiy  of  this  controversy  is 
discussed  at  large  by  Dr.  Moshcimj  Comment,  de  Rebus  &c.  p.  540 — 547,  and 
still  more  fully  bv  Dr.  Wmlrhj  Historie  der  Kctzcrcyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  328 — 384.  Schl.] 

(23)  [Dr.  Moskeim  is  singular  in  this  opinion  ;  which  he  defends  at  great  length, 
in  his  Comment,  de  Rebus  &c.  p.  671  &c.  in  oppositicn  to  the  express  testimony 
ofEuselfiuSf  H.  E.  vi.  b.  and  Jerome,  Epist.  29.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  68.  If /)«- 
meiriuswas  not  envious  of  the  growing  reputation  o^OrigeVy  orotherwiFC  affect- 
ed hy personal  antipathy,  it  seems  impossiulj^  to  account  lor  the  rancor  ho  maui- 
iesteil.     Tr.^ 
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and  afterwards,  in  a  second  council,  divested  him  of  his  ministe- 
rial character.  It  is  probable,  that  Demetrius  accused  Origen  be- 
fore the  council,  particularly  the  last  one,  of  erroneous  sentiments 
in  matters  of  religion ;  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  On- 
gerCs  book  de  Principiisy  which  was  full  of  dangerous  sentiments, 
had  been  published  not  long  before.  The  decision  of  the  council 
at  Alexandria  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  christian  bish- 
ops, though  rejected  by  those  of  Achaia,  Palestine,  Phenicia, 
and  Arabia.  (24) 

(24)  This  account  is  derived  from  the  original  fiources,  especially  ft'om  Euse^ 
ItiuSj  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  23.  PholiuSy  Biblioth.  cod.  <;xyiii.  Jeromtj  de  Viris  11- 
lastr.  and  Origen  himself.  It  difiere  in  sonic  respects  from  that  given  by  the  com- 
mon writers,  Doucm,  Huet^  and  others. — [That  Denietriua  accused  Origen  of  er- 
roneous  sentiments,  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Dr.  Moaheim.  The  early  writers 
mention  nothing  of  it,  but  state  distinctly  other  charges  as  adduced  by  the  per- 
secuting bishop. — And  that  Demetrivs  assembled  two  councils,  is  not  clear :  aec 
fValck,  Histone  der  Kirchenversamml.  p.  92  &c.     Tr.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

$  1.  RitoB  multiplied. — §  2.  Public  worship. — $  8.  Administration  of  tho  sacred 
supper.— §  4.  Baptism. — §  5.  Various  other  rites. 

^  1  •  All  the  monuments  of  this  century  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  show,  that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  ceremonies.  To 
the  causes  of  this,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  may  be 
added  the  passion  for  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather,  the  popular 
superstition  of  the  oriental  nations  respecting  demons,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Platonists,  and  received  from  them  by  the  chris- 
tian doctors.  For,  from  these  opinions  concerning  the  nature 
and  the  propensities  of  evil  spirits,  many  of  these  rites  evidendv 
took  their  nse.  Hence  arose  the  public  exorcisms,  the  multipli- 
cation of  fasts,  and  the  aversion  to  matrimony.  Hence  the  cau- 
tion not  to  have  mtercourse  with  those,  who  were  either  not  yet 
baptized,  or  had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church ;  because  such  were  considered  as  under  the  power  of 
some  evil  spirit.  And  to  pass  over  other  things,  l^ence  the  pam- 
ful  austerities  and  penances  which  were  enjoined  upon  onend- 
ers.(l) 

§  2.  That  the  christians  now  had,  in  most  provinces,  certain 
edifices  in  which  they  assembled  for  religious  worship,  will  be 
denied  by  no  candid  and  impartial  person.  Nor  would  I  con- 
tend, strenuously,  against  those  who  think  these  edifices  were 
frequently  adorned  with  images  and  other  ornaments.  (2)  As  to 
tlie  forms  of  public  worship,  and  the  times(3)  set  apart  for  it,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  be  particular,  as  little  alteration  was  made  in 
this  century.  Yet  two  thbgs  deserve  notice^  Firtty  the  public 
discourses  to  the  people  underwent  a  change.  For,  not  to  men- 
tion Origen^  who  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  made 
long  discourses  in  public,  and  in  such  discourses  expounded  the 
sacred  volume,  there  were  certain  bishops,  who  being  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  framed  their  addresses  and  ex- 
hortations according  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  eloquence ;  and  their 
example  met  the  most  ready   approbation.     Secondly;  the  use- 

(1)  Whoever  desires  to  look  &rther  into  this  subject,  may  consult  Porphyry j 
on  Abstinence  from  flesh ;  and  various  passages  in  Eusebius,  Praeparat.  Evang. 
and  Tkwdoret ;  comparing  them  with  the  chnstian  institutions. 

(2)  [Yet  there  is  most  ground  for  the  negative,  von  £m.] 

(3)  [The  regular  seasons  for  public  worship  were,  all  Sundays,  cood  Friday^ 
Easter,  and  Whitsunday.  See  Origen,  ag.  Celsus,  6.  viii.  p.  833.  The  .anniver- 
saries of  the  local  martyrdoms  were  also  observed,  von  £en.] 
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of  incense  was  now  introdued,  at  least  into  many  churches.  Very 
learned  men  have  denied  this  fact ;  but  they  do  it  in  the  face,  of 
testimony,  which  is  altogether  unexceptionable. (4) 

^  3.  Those  who  had  the  direction  of  religious  worship,  annexed 
longer  prayer  and  more  of  ceremony  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  with  no  bad  intentions.  Nei- 
ther those  doing  penance,  nor  those  not  yet  baptized,  were  allow- 
ed to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance  ;  which  prac- 
tice, it  is  well  known,  was  derived  from  the  pagan  mysteries.(5) 
That  golden  and  silver  vessels  were  used  in  it,  is  testified  by  Pru-- 
dentins y(^6)  among  others ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact, 
in  respect  to  the  more  opulent  christian  churches.  The  time  of 
its  administration  was  diiFerent,  according  to  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  churches.  Some  deemed  the  morning,  some 
the  afternoon,  and  some  the  evening,  to  be  the  most  suitable  time 
for  its  celebration.(7)  Neither  were  all  agreed,  how  often  this 
most  sacred  ordinance  should  be  repeated.(8)  But  all  believed 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvation ;  and  there*- 
fore  they  universaDy  wished  infants  to  become  partakers  of  it. (9^ 
Th»  sacred  feast,  in  some  places  preceded,  and  in  others  followed, 
the  Lord's  supper.(lO) 

^  4.  Baptism  was  publicly  administered,  twice  a  year,  to  can- 
didates who  had  gone  through  a  long  preparation  and  trial,ni) 
none  being  present  as  spectators,  but  such  as  had  been  themselves 
baptized.  The  effect  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  be  the  remis- 
sion of  sins :  and  the  bishop,  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer,  it  was  believed,  conferred  those  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

(4)  Wm.  Bereridge,  ad  Canon,  iii.  Apostol.  p.  461.  and  his  Codex  Canon,  vin- 
dicatusy  p.  78.  ^he  christians  originally  abhorred  the  use  of  incense  in  public 
worship,  as  being  d  part  of  the  worship  of  idols.  See  Tertidlian^  Apolog.  c.  42. 
and  de  Corona  militis,  c.  10.  Yot  they  permitted  its  use  at  funerals,  against  of- 
fensive smells.  Afterwards  it  was  used  at  the  induction  of  magistrates  and  bish- 
ops,  and  also  in  public  worship  to  temper  the  bad  air  of  crowded  assemblies  in 
hot  countries,  and  at  last  deTCuerated  into  a  superstitious  rite.    Schl."] 

(5)  [See  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaff,  Diss.  2  de  praejudic.  theolog.  §  13.  p.  149  &c. 
and  Jos.  Bingham^  Antiquitates  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  o.    Schl.'] 

(6)  Ilfipj  fS^av,  Hymn,  ii.  p.  60.  ed.  Heinsii,  [and  Optatus  Milevit.  de  schis- 
mate  Donatist.  c.  12.  J.  17.     Schl.'] 

(7)  [See  Cyprian,  Ed.  63.  p.  104.     SM.] 

(8)  [It  was  commonly  adrpinistered  every  Sunday,  as  well  as  on  other  festival 
days;  and  in  times  of  persecution,  daily.  See  Cyprian^  de  Oratione  Domin.  p. 
209.  Ep.  66.  p.  90.  £p.  54.  p.  78.  ed.  Baluze.     5e/i/.] 

(9)  [They  believea  that  this  ordinance  rendered  persons  immortal ;  and  that 
such  as  never  partook  of  it,  had  no  hopes  of  a  resurrection.  Hence  D'umysius 
Alex,  (cited  by  Eusdi.  H.  E.  vii.  11.)  calls  it  otitf^fjri^v  fxerot  Txxupis  tfuvetyw^^iv. 
That  children  also  partook  of  it,  is  testified  by  Cyprian^  de  Lapsis,  p.  184  and 
189.  ed.  Baluze.  See  P.  Ham's  Historia  Eucharist,  infantum,  c.  4.  §  1.  dx. 
and  c.  6.  §  3.  also  J.  Bingham,  Aqtiquitates  Eccles.  B.  xv.  ch.  4.  §  7.     5cA/.] 

(10^  {Chrysostom,  Homil.  22.  oj>ortet  haereses  esse,  Opp.  torn.  v.     Schl."] 
(11)  [In  tne  Apostolic  Constitutions,  B.  viii.  cb.  32  a  three  year's  preparation 
was  enjoined;  yet  with  allowance  of  sonic  exceptions.     Schl.'] 
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which  were  necessary  for  living  a  holy  life.(  12)  Of  the  principal 
ceremonies  attending  baptism,  we  have  before  spoken,  [Century 
II,  Part  II.  eh,  FV.  ^  13.1  A  few  things,  however,  must  here  be 
added.  None  were  admiUed  to  the  sacred  font,  until  the  exor- 
cist had,  by  a  solemn  and  menacing  formula,  declared  them  free 
from  servitude  to  the  prince  of  darkness  and  made  servants  of 
God.  For,  after  the  opinion  had  become  prevalent  among  chris^ 
ttans,  tliat  rational  souls  originated  from  God  himself,  and  there- 
fore were  in  themselves  holy,  pure  and  morally  free,  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  man  must  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  body  and 
from  matter,  or  some  evil  spirit  must  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
souls  of  men  and  impel  them  to  sin.  The  Gnostics  all  embraced 
the  first  supposition ;  but  the  catholics  could  in  no  wise  embrace 
it,  because  they  held  that  matter  was  created  by  God  and  was  not 
eternal.  They  had  therefore  to  embrace  the  second  supposition, 
and  to  imagine  some  evil  demon,  the  author  of  sin  and  of  all  evil, 
to  be  resident  in  all  vicious  persons. (13)  The  persons  baptized 
returned  home,  decorated  with  a  crown  and  a  white  robe ;  the 
first  being  indicative  of  their  victory  over  the  world  and  their  lusts^ 
the  latter.of  their  acquired  innocence.  (14) 

§  6.  Greater  sanctity  and  necessity  were  now  attribuedto /Iw^- 
ing^  than  was  done  before ;  because  it  was  the  general  beliei  that 
demons  laid  fewer  snares  for  the  abstemious  and  those  who  faired 
hard,  than  for  the  full  fed,  or  such  as  lived  generously. (15)     The 
Latins  were  singular  in  keeping  every  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
a  fast ;( 16)  and  as  the  Greek  and  oriental  christians  would  not^ 
imitate  them  in  this,  it  afforded  abundant  matter  for  altercation  be-  ; 
tween  them. — Ordinarily  christians  j^rayect  three  times  a  day,  at> 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  [9.  A.  M.  12  Nocm,  and  3.  P» 
M«]  ^  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews.     Besides  these  regular  hours 

(12)  Tbis  may  be  placed  beyond  all  controversy  by  many  passages  from  tfae- 
fathers  of  this  century.  And  as  it  will  conduce  much  to  an  understanding  of  the 
theology  of  the  ancients,  which  differed  in  many  respects  from  ours,  I  will  ad- 
duce  a  single  passage  from  Cyprian.  It  is  in  his  Epist.  73.  p.  131.  Manifestum 
est  Butem,  ubi  et  per  qaos  remissa  pteeatorum  dari  possit,  quie  in  baptismo  sctltcit 
datur. — Qui  vero  praepositis  ecclesiae  offeruntur,  per  nostram  orationem  et  ma- 
nus  impositionem  Spintum  Sanctum  eonscqutattur.  see  also  a  passa|p  from  Dio* 
nysius  Alex,  in  EttsdnuSj  Hist.  Eceles.  L.  vii.  c.  8. 

(13)  That  exorcism  was  not  annexed  to  baptism,  till  some  time  in  the  third 
century,  and  afler  the  admission  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  into  the  church,  may 
almost  be  demonstrated.-  The  ceremonies  used  at  baptism,  in  the  second  centorjr, 
are  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  Apology,  and  by  TertuUianf  in  his 
bookde  Corona  militis.  But  neither  makes  any  mention  of  exorcism.  This  is  a 
cogent  argument,  to  prore  that  it  was  admitted  by  christians,  after  the  times  of 
these  fathers,  and  of  course  in  the  third  century.    Egypt  perhaps  first  received  it. 

Q4)  [Perhaps  also  of  tlieir  freedom.^See  C.  G.  Sentoarz^  ijiss.  de  ceremoniia 
•t  formulis  a  vetenim  manumissione  ad  Baptismum  translatis.  Cyprian  refers  to 
\he  vihkc  garments  ;  de  Lapais,  p.  161.    SmL.] 

(15)  C&mentina,  Homil.  ix.  \  9.  p.  688  &€.  Porphyry^  de  Abstinentia,  Lib. 
iy.  p.  417  &c.  and  others. 

(16)  [See  Concilium  Eliberitanum,  Canon  26.     Scft/.] 
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of  prayer,  they  prayed  much  and  often ;  for  they  ccmsidered  it  the 
highest  du^  of  a  holy  man  to  hold  converse  with  God.(17)  On 
joyful  and  festive  occasions,  when  giving  thanks  to  God,  they 
thought  it  suitable  to  pray  standing,  thus  expressing  their  joy  and 
confidence  by  the  posture  of  their  bodies.  But  on  sorrowful  oc- 
casions and  seasons  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  their  supplications  on  their  bended  knees  or  pros- 
trate, to  indicate  self-abasement.  (18)  That  certain /ormj  ^ 
prayer  were  every  where  used,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  I  have 
no  doubt  ;(19)  but  I  am  likewise  confident,  that  many  persons 
poured  out  the  feelings  of  their  hearts  before  God  in  fi-ee  and  un- 
premeditated  efi!usions. — ^They  supposed  there  was  great  efficacy 
in  the  sign  of  the  crossy  against  all  sorts  of  evils,  and  particularly 
against  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits ;  and  therefore  no  one  un- 
dertook any  thing  of  much  moment,  without  first  crossing  him- 
self. (20) — -Other  ceremonies  I  pass  by  without  notice. 

HT)  [See  Cyprian^  de  Oratione,  p.  814.    Sehl.'] 

(18)  [See  Cifffrian,  de  Oratione,  p.  214.  and  Conetitutt.  Apostol.  L.  ii.  c.  59. 

(19)  [In  the  earliest  dmes,  ezclafdTe  of  the  short  introdactorv  salutation:  Plsz 
▼obiscam  dsc.  no  established  forms  of  prajer  were  used  in  public  worship,  but 
the  bishop  or  presbyter  poured  forth  extempore  prayers.     See  Justin  Martrr,  Apol- 

jogy  ii.  The  Lord  s  prayer  was  used,  not  only  as  a  pattern,  but  also  as  a  fbrmula 
■orprayer.  Yet  only  the  baptized,  and  not  the  catechumens,  might  utter  it.  Ter' 
tuiUan,  de  Oratione  c.  1,9.  Cyprian^  de  Oratione  Domin.  CanstUutt.  Apostol.  L. 
•vii.  c.  44.  Afterwards  various  forms  were  gradually  introduced,  and  particularly 
of  short  prayers,  derived  from  passages  of  scripture.  When  sreater  uniformity  in 
the  churches  as  to  ceremonies  was  introducea,  the  smaller  churches  had  to  regu- 
late their  forms  of  prayer  conformably  to  those  of  the  larger  churches,  ana  of 
course  to  adopt  the  formulas  of  the  metropolitan  churches.  Origen,  contra  Cel- 
Bum,  L.  vi.  and  Homilia  in  Jerem.  EvsebiuSf  de  Vita  Constantini  Mag.  L.  iv.  c. 
19,  90, 17.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  17.  Laetantiutf  de  Morte  persecutor,  c.  46,  47. 
See  Elawmgarten^t  Erlauterung  der  christlichen  Alterthumer,p.  432.    ScAZ.] 

(20)  [The  christians  at  first  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  bnng  to  remembrance 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  on  all  occasions.  Hence  TertyUian^  de  Corona  mili- 
tis,  c.  3.  p.  121,  says :  ad  omnem  progressum  atque  promotum,  ad  omnem  aditum 
et  exitum,  ad  vestitum,  ad  calciatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cu- 
bilia,  ad  sedilia,  quaecuncjue  nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontem  crucis  signaculo 
terimus.  Compere  also  his  work,  ad  Uxorem,  Lib.  ii.  So  late  as  the  second 
century,  the  christians  attached  no  particular  virtue  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
they  paid  it  no  adoration.  See  TerttdUan,  Apolo|[et.  c.  16.  and  ad  Nationes  c.  12. 
But  afterwards,  powerful  efficacy  began  to  be  asonbed  to  it.  See  Cyprian,  Testi- 
monia  adv.  Judaeos,  L  ii.  c.  21, 22.  p.  294.  and  Ldutaadiiis,  Institut.  L.  iv.  c.  27, 

SSi,    SeU.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF   DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    IN   THE    CHURCtf. 

§  1.  Remaina  of  the  ancient  sects, — §  2.  Manes  and  the  Manichaeans. — §  3. 
His  principles. — §  4.  His  doctrine  concerning  man. — &  5.  Concerning  the  na- 
ture of  Christ  aud  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — §  6.  Concerning  the  offices  of  Christ 
and  the  Comforter. — §  7.  Concerning  the  purification  and  future  condition  of 
souls. — §  8.  Conaeming  the  state  of  souls  not  purified. — §9.  His  opinion  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. — §  10.  The  severity  of  his  moral  prmciples,  and 
"*^      *issification  of  his  followors. — ^11.  ""  ' 

in  controversy. — §  13.  Sabelhus.— 

-§  16.  Disturbances  in  Arabia. — § 

verities  of  the  Novatians  towards  the  lapsed. 

^  1.  Most  of  the  sects  which  disquieted  the  church  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  caused  it  various  troubles  also  in  this.  For  the 
energies  of  the  Montanists,  Valcntuiians,  Marcionites,  and  other 
Gnostics,  were  not  wholly  subdued  by  the  numerous  discussions 
of  their  tenets.  Adelphius  and  AquilinttSj  of  the  Gnostic  tribe, 
but  very  little  known,  endeavored  to  insinuate  themselves  and 
their  doctrines  into  the  esteem  of  the  public  at  Rome  and  in  Ita* 
ly.(l).  But  these,  and  others  of  the  same  clan,  were  resisted  by 
PlotiniLs  himself,  the  coryphaeus  of  tlie  Platonists  of  this  age,  and 
by  his  disciples  with  no  less  boldness  and  energy,  than  the  ortho- 
dox christians  were  accustomed  to  manifest.  For  the  philoso- 
phical opinions  of  this  faction,  concerning  God,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  other  subjects,  could  not  possibly 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  Platonists.  These  united  forces  of 
the  christians  and  the  philosophers,  were  doubtless  competent  to 
bring  the  Gnostics,  gradually,  to  lose  aU  credit  and  influence 
among  the  well  informed. (2) 

^  2.  While  the  christians  were  struggling  with  these  corrupters 
of  the  truth,  and  upon  the  point  of  gaining  the  victory,  [a  little 
past  the  middle  of  this  century,]    a   new  enemy,  more    fierce 

(1)  Porphyry  Vita  Plotini,  c.  16,  p.  118,  &c. 

(2)  The  book  ofPlotimts  against  the  Gnostics,  is  still  extant  among  his  works. 
Ennead  ii.  Lib.  ix.  p.  213,  &c.  [Dr.  Sender^  in  his  Uistoriae  Ecclcs.  Selecta 
Capita,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  conjectures,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Gnostics,  and 
all  the  assailants  of  the  Old  Testament,  lost  their  power,  afler  Origen  introduced 
the  allegorical  and  tropological  mode  of  expounding  scripture,  and  extended  it  in 
some  measure  to  the  history  of  Christ.  And  as  he  further  supposes,  the  labors  of 
Dionysitis  Alex,  and  other  learned  fathers,  e.  g.  DorotheiiSj  a  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
(who  understood  the  Hebrew;  EuscbiuSy  H.  E.  vii.  32.)  may  have  contributed 
much  to  diminish  the  Gnostic  party,  as  they  carried  investigation  further,  and 
more  lucidly  confuted  the  Jewish  notions,  and  at  the  same  time  anroximated 
a  little  towards  the  Gnostic  doctrines  concerning  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  it  is, 
we  hear  no  more  about  the  Gnostics  in  this  century  ;  and  the  few  who  still  re- 
mained, united  themselves  with  the  Manichaeans.  Schl.'] 
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and  dangerous  than  those,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  field. 
Manes,(3)  whom  his  disciples  called  Manichaeus,(4)  a  Per- 
sian,(5)  educated  among  the  Magi,  and  himself  one  of  the  Magi 
before  he  became  a  christian,  was  instructed  in  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  that  were  in  repute  among  the  Persians  and  the  adjacent 
nations,  and  was  an  astronomer,  (though  a  rude  one,)  a  physician, 
'  a  painter,  and  a  philosopher  ;  but  he  had  an  exuberant  imagina- 
tion, and,  as  appears  very  probable,  was  delirious  and  fanatical. 
This  man  adventured  to  combine  the  principles  of  the  Magi  with 
Christianity,  or  rather  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  former.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  he  gave  out  that  Christ 
had  left  the  way  of  salvation  imperfecdy  explained,  and  that  he 
himself  was  the  Paraclete  whom  the  Saviour  promised  to  send  to 
his  disciples  when  he  left  the  world.  Many  were  seduced  by  his 
eloquence,  his  grave  aspect,  and  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
his  life ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  established  a  sect.  But  at  last 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Varanes  I.  king  of  the  Persians.  The 
cause,  time,  and  manner  of  his  execution  are  variously  stated  by 
the  ancients.  (6) 

(3)  [The  Oriental  writers  call  him  Mam  ;  {Hyde,  de  Relig,  vet  Persarum,  c. 
81,  and  de  Herbelotj  Bibliotheque  orientde,  art.  Mam ;)  but  the  Greeks  and 
LatioB  call  him  Mavr]^,  Mavfi^,  and  Manes.  See  Dr.  Walch,  Historie  der  Ket- 
sereven,  vol.  i.  p.  691.  Schl."] 

(4)  [See  the  Acta  Archelai,  c.  5, 49.  Augustine,  de  Haeresib.  c.  46.  and  contra 
Faastum,  Lib.  zix.  c.  22.  Schl.'] 

(5)  [Notwithstanding  the  Greek  and  Oriental  vn-iters  represent  Manes  as  be* 
inc  a  Persian,  Dr.  Walch  (Historie  derKctzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  708.)  and  Beansobre 
(Histoire  critique  de  Manich^e,  tome  i.  p.  66)  tnink  it  more  probable  that  he  was 
a  Chaldean ;  because  Ephraim  Syrus  expressly  so  states,  Opp.  Syro-Latin.  torn, 
ii.  p.  468.  and  because  Jlrcheiatts,  in  his  Acta  cum  Manete,  c.  36,  charges  Manes 
with  understanding  no  language  but  that  of  the  Chaldecs.     ScM.] 

(6)  All  that  is  extant  concerning  the  life,  the  deeds,  and  the  doctrines  of  this 
very  singular  genius,  has  been  very  carefully  collected,  and  reviewed  ingenious* 
ly— -though  often  with  more  ingenuity  and  copiousness  than  were  necessary — by 
James  de  Beausobre,  in  his  Histoire  critique  dc  Manich^e  ct  du  Monicheisme, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1734 — 39.  2  vol.  4to. — [Whoever  would  gain  tlie  best 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Manes  and  the  ManUhaeans,  may  consult,  be- 
sides Beausobre^  ubi  supra;  the  long  essay  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Comment,  de 
Rebus  &c.  p.  TZQ — 903;  Jo.  Christ.  Wolf,  Manichaeismus  ante  Manichaeos  &c. 
Hamb.  1707.  8vo  ;  Nalh.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  Pt.  ii.  vol. 
iii.  p.  364—753;  and  Dr.  C.  W.  F.  Wakh'sEntwurf  ehier  vollstandigen  Historie 
der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  685—814.     These  principal  writers  being  consulted,  all 
the  rest  may  be  neglected.     The  last  of  these  works  has  the  great  advantage, 
that  it  concentrates,  arranges  properly,  criticises  acutely  and  solidly,  and  express- 
es in  a  lucid  and  agieeable  style,   all  that  has  been  said  on  tiie  subject  by  the 
useful  HW,  the  agreeable  and,  Icanied  but  prolix  Beausohre^  the  acute  Mosheim, 
and  the  solid  and  critical  Lardner.—von  Ei7i.—The  original  sources  for  the  his- 
tory of  Manes  and  his  sect  according  to  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Rebus  &c.  p. 
729  &c.  are,  besides  the  ancient  historical  writers,  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  Euse- 
Hus,  Tkeodoret,  Damascenvs,  and  PhUnstriuSy  (I.)  what  remains  of  the  writings 
of  Manes  himself  and  his  followers;  viz.  (a)  Manetis  Epistola  Fundamcnti,  in  Au- 
gustine, contra  E|i.  Fundanienli ;  ^b)  a  fragment  of  his  Sermo  de  Fide,  in  Epipha- 
fdus,  Haeres.  Ixvi.  14.  (c)  his  Epistola  ad  Marcellvm^  in  the  Acta  Archdai  cum 
Manete,  p.  6.  ed.  Zaccaf.  (d)  some  fragments  of  his  Epistola  ad  Menoch.  in  Au- 
gustine, adv.  Julianura  Pelagian,  (e)  several  extracts  from  his  Epistles,  in  J.  A. 
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§  3.  The  religious  system  of  Manes  Is  a  compound  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Persians,  which  he  had 

FahriduSy  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  284. — (f)  Acta  disputationis  Arckelai,  Epise. 
Metopot.  cum  Manete,  inter  Collectanea  nionumentor.  veteris  Eccles.  Graecae  ot 
Latinae,  published  by  L.  A.  Zaceagniusj  Rome,  161>8.  4to.  aiao,  inter  Opp.  Hip^ 
polyti,  vol.  ii.  ed.  F'abricii.     (The  genuineness  of  theae  Acta  is  questioned  by 
Beausohre;  but  without  good  reason.)  (g)  many  quotations  from  Fauttut  the 
Manichaean,  in  Augtutine's  33  Books  contra  Faustum  Manichaeum  :  (h)  TariouB 
statements  of  his  antagonists,  contained  in  Augtutine$  2  Books,  de  Actis  cum 
Felice  Manichaeo ;  and  in  his  book  contra  Fortunatum  Manichaeum. — (U.)  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  who  attempted  to  confute  Manes  and  his  followers }  viz. 
(a)  Augustine^  de  Haercsibus,  and  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  (I.  a,  g,  and 
a.) — (b)  TUus  of  Bostra,  Libri  III.  contra  Manichaoos,  Gr.  and  Lat.  inter  Lee- 
tiones  Antiquas,  ed.  Canisii ;  et  dcnuo,  J.  Basnagii^  torn.  i.  p.  156  &c.  (c)  Didy- 
mits  Alexandrinus,  Liber  contra  Manichaeos,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  same  Lectionee 
Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  11^.     (d)  Alexander  Lycopolitanus,  tiie  philosopher,  Liber  con- 
tra Manichoei  opiniones,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Auctarium  noviss.  Biblioth.  Patr.  ed. 
Combejisy  tom.  ii.  p.  200. — Tr. — In  regard  to  the  history  of  Manes  ^  there  is  much  die- 
agreement  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Grecian  writers.     Yet  in  the  particulars 
stated  in  the  text,  there  is  no  disagreement.     We  will  extract  from  Moskeiin's 
Commentaries,  p.  734  6lc.  so  mucTi  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  full  history  of  this 
extraordinary  man. — Manes  on  meeting  with  the  books  of  the  christians,  found 
that  the  religion  thev  contained,  coincided  with  his  philosophy  in  some  respects, 
and  contradicted  it  in  others.    lie  determined  to  unite  the  two  together,  to  en- 
large and  improve  the  one  by  the  other,  and  thus  to  give  the  world  a  new  reli- 
gion.    He  began  by  giving  out  that  he  was  the  Paraclete,  (i  fli'apaxX>]rcf ,  Joh. 
xvi.  7,  13  &c.)  and  perhaps  he  really  supposed  he   was  so.     But  he  was  not  so 
deranged  and  carriea  awny  by  his  imagination,  as  to  be  unable  to  frame  a  consis- 
tent system,  and  to  discover  what  would  tend  to  confirm  it,  and  what  to  weaken 
it.     He  therefore  rejected  or  altered  such  books  of  the  christians  as  contravened 
his  opinion«i;  and   substituted  others  in  their  place,  particularly  those  which  he 
pretended  were  written  by  himself  under  a  divine  impulse.     The  king  of  Persia 
threw  him  into  prison  ;  but  for  what  cause,  is  unknown.     The  Greek  writers, 
(especially  Arckelaus,  in  his  Acta  rum  Manete,  who  furnished  the  other  Greek 
ana  Latin  writers  with  nearly  all  the  historical  facts  they  state,)  represent  that 
lie  was  imprisoned,  because,  having  promised  to  cure  the  king's  son,  ho  failed, 
and  causea  the  death  of  tlie  young  prince.     A  different  account  is  siven  by  the 
oriental  writers,  (Persian,  yvrian,and  Arabian,  cited  by  de  llerhdoty  Bibliotheque 
Orient.  Art.   Mani ;   Tho.  ilydCf  Historia  relig.  voter.  Persarum,   c.  21.    Euseb. 
Renaudotf  Historia  Patriarch.     Alcxandrinor.  p  42.     Edtc.  Po>cockf  Specimen 
Hist.  Arabum,  p.  149  &c.)     They  state  that  Manes,  coming  to  the  court  of  king 
Sapor,  was  received  kindly ',  and  that  his  doctrines  were  embraced  by  the  mon- 
arch.    Hereupon  Manes  became  so  bold  as  publicly  to  attack  the  Persian  religion. 
This  drew  on  him  persecution,  and  so  endangered  his  life  that  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  into  Turkistan.     Here  ho  collected  rnauy  followers,  and  spent  a  whole  year 
in  a  cave,  where  he  composed  liis  book  entitled  Erten^  or  Arzeug,  i.  e.  the  GoS' 
pdf  and  which  is  adorned  with  splendid  paintings.     This  book  he  represented 
to  be  a  gift  of  God.     In  the  mean  time  Sapor  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Homdsdas  ;  who  was  so  favorable  to  ManeSj  as  to  embrace  his  religion,  and  to 
allow  him  to  build  a  castle  in  which  he  might  be  safe  from  all  plots.    Perhaps 
Hormisdas  was  a  favorer  of  Manes  j  in  the  life  time  of  his  father.     And  Dr.  Mom- 
hdm  conjectures,  (Comment.  &c.  p.  739.)  that  the  Grecian  story  of  his   fatal  at- 
tempt to  cure  the  king's  son,  was  an  oriental  aUegory,  which  the  Greeks  constru- 
ed literally;  that  the  disease  was  ignorance,  the  medicine  instruction,  the phvsi' 
dan  tlie  teacher,  and  the  death  of  trie  patient  his  anostacy  from  the  religion  ofjiis 
progenitors :  [all  which   is  very  improbable,  ana  indeed  inconsistent ;  for  the 
kin^,  having  himself  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Manes,  would  not  have  imprison- 
ed him,  for  converting  his  son  to  the  same  religion.] — Afler  the  death  of  Horvus- 
das,  Veran/es  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne.    He  was  at  first  well  disposed  towards 
ManeSy  bat  soon  turned  against  him  and  determined  on  his  destruction.     For  this 
purpose  he  allured  him  from  his  safe  retreat,  under  pretence  of  a  disputation  with 
the  Magi,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  perverter  of  the  true  religion. 
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imbibed  in  early  life.  What  the  Persians  relate  concerning  their 
Mithras,  Manes  applied  to  Christ,  According  to  his  views  and 
those  of  the  Persians,  tliere  are  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  a 
subtile  and  very  pure  substance,  or  light,  and  a  gross  and  corrupt 
substance,  or  darkness.  Over  each  of  these  a  Lord  has  reigned 
from  all  eternity.  The  Lord  of  light,  is  denominated  God;  the 
regent  of  the  world  of  darkness,  is  called  Hyle,  (uXtj,  matter,) 
or  daemon  (the  devil.)  These  two  Lords  are  of  opposite  natures 
and  dispositions.  The  Lord  of  light,  as  he  is  himself  happy,  so 
he  is  beneficent ;  the  Lord  of  darkness,  being  himself  miserable, 
wishes  others  also  to  be  miserable,  and  is  malignant.  Each  has 
produced  a  numerous  progeny  of  his  own  peculiar  character,  and 
distributed  them  over  his  empire. 

§  4.  For  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Prince  of  darkness  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  light,  and  of  the  world  of  light.  But 
on  occasion  of  a  war  that  arose  in  his  kingdom,  he  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  light ;  and  on  discovering  it,  he  was  eager  to 
get  possession  of  it.  The  Lord  of  light  opposed  him  with  an 
army ;  but  the  general  of  the  celestial  army,  whose  name  was 
The  first  Man,  was  rather  unsuccessful ;  and  the  troops  of  dark- 
ness succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  celestial  elements,  and  of  light  itself,  which  is  an  animate  sub- 
stance ;  and  these  they  mixed  with  depraved  matter.  The  next 
general  on  the  side  of  the  world  of  light,  called  The  living  Spirit^ 
conducted  the  war  more  successfully :  yet  he  was  unable  to  libe- 
rate the  celestial  substance  that  was  now  in  combination  with  the 
vicious  elements.  The  vanquished  Prince  of  darkness  now  pro- 
duced the  parents  of  the  human  race.  The  men  who  are  bom 
of  this  stock,  consist  of  a  body  formed  from  the  depraved  -matter 
of  the  world  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls,  the  one  sensitive  an^ 
concupiscent  which  they  derived  from  the  Prince  of  darkness,  the 
other  rational  and  immortal,  it  being  a  particle  of  that  divine  light 
which  was  plundered  by  the  army  of  darkness  and  immersed  in 
matter. 

§  6.  Men  being  thus  formed  by  the  Prmce  of  darkness,  and  minds, 
which  were  the  daughters  of  eternal  light,  being  inclosed  m  their 
bodies ;  God  now,  by  the  living  Spirit,  who  had  before  vanquish- 
ed the  Prince  of  darkness,  formed  this  our  earth,  out  of  vicious 
matter  ;  that  it  might  become  the  residence  of  the  human  race, 
and  might  afford  God  advantages  for  gradually  delivering  souls 

This  took  i>lftce  in  the  year  278  ;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Walch,  (Hist,  der  Ketze- 
reyen,  vol.  i.  p.  724,)  in  the  year  277. — The  ehocking  fate  of  Manes,  rather  anima- 
ted than  terrified  his  followers.  The  most  able,  and  eloquent  of  tliem  roamed 
through  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  over  most  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  by 
the  severity  of  their  morals  and  the  simplicity  of  their  religion,  they  every  where 
made  proselytes.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions  that  have  beftillen 
them,  their  descendants  exist  to  this  day,  in  the  mountains  between  Persia  and 
India.     V/i/.] 
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from  their  bodies,  and  separatmg  the  good  matter  from  the  bad. 
Afterwards  Grod  produced  from  himself  two  majestic  beings,  who 
should  afibrd  succour  to  the  souls  immured  in  bodies;  namely, 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  is  the  being,  whom  the 
Persians  call  Mithras  :  he  is  a  most  splendid  substance,  consisting 
of  the  purest  light  of  God,  self-existent,  animate,  excelling  in  wis- 
dom, and  having  his  residence  in  the  sun.  The  Holy  Spirit 
likewise  is  an  animate  and  lucid  substance,  which  is  diffiised 
through  the  whole  atmosphere  that  encompasses  our  earth,  warms 
and  enlightens  the  souls  of  men,  fecundates  the  earth,  elicits  grad- 
ually from  it  the  latent  particles  of  divine  fire,  and  wafts  them  up- 
ward, that  they  may  return  to  their  native  world. 

§  6.  After  God  had,  for  a  long  time,  admonished  the  captive 
souls  immured  in  bodies,  by  angels  and  by  men  instructed  by  him- 
self; he  at  length,  in  order  to  accelerate  their  return  to  the 
heavenly  country,  directed  Christ,  his  son,  to  descend  from  the 
sun  to  this  our  world.  He  being  clad  in  the  form  and  shadow  of 
a  human  body,  but  not  joined  to  a  real  body,  appeared  among 
the  Jews,  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  souls  may  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  body,  and  proved  his  divinity (7)  by  his  miracles. 
But  the  Prince  of  darkness  instigated  the  Jews  to  crucify  him. 
This  punishment  however  he  did  not  actually  endure,  because  he 
had  not  a  body;  but  the  people  supposed  he  was  crucified. 
Having  accomplished  his  embassy,  Christ  returned  to  the  sun, 
his  former  residence ;  and  left  in  charge  to  his  apostles,  to  prop- 
agate the  religion  he  had  taught  them,  throughout  the  world. 
Moreover,  when  about  to  depart,  he  promised  to  send,  at  some 
time,  a  greater  and  more  perfect  apostle,  whom  he  called  the 
Paraclete,  who  should  add  many  things  to  the  precepts  he  had 
delivered,  and  dispel  all  errors  in  regard  to  religious  subjects. 
This  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ,  was  Manes  the  Persian, 
who  by  commaiiid  of  God,  explained  the  whole  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, perfectly,  and  witliout  any  ambiguity  or  concealment. 

§  7.  The  souls  which  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  renounce  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  (who  is  no 
other  than  the  Prince  of  darkness,)  obey  the  laws,  which  were 
given  by  Christ  and  enlarged  and  explained  by  Manes,  the  Pa- 
raclete, and  perseveringly  resist  the  lusts  of  the  evil  soul,  these 
shall  progressively  become  purified  from  the  contaminations  of 
base  matter.  Yet  the  entire  purgation  of  the  soul  cannot  be  ef- 
fected in  the  present  life.     Therefore  souls,  when  freed  from  the 

a 

(7)  [Not  his  Divinity :  for  this,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word)  the 
Manichaeans  could  not  predicate  of  Christy  nor  of  the  Holij  Ghost.  They  held 
neither  of  them  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  world.  See  FortunatuSf  in  his  dis- 
pute with  Aupistine,  I.  p.  69.  They  believed  that  the  light  of  the  Son  might  be 
obscured  hy  intervenins  matter^  but  that  tlie  iis^ht  of  the  Father  could  not.  See 
Mosheim,  comment,  de  Kebus  Ac.  p.  775  &c.     .ScA/.] 
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body,  must  undergo  a  twofold  purification,  after  death,  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  world  of  light }  the  first  purification  is  by 
sacred  water,  and  the  second,  by  sacred  Jire.  They  first  go 
to  the  mooTij  which  consists  of  sacred  water  ;  and  in  that  they  are 
purified  during  fifteen  days ;  thence  they  proceed  to  the  jwn,  the 
holy^re  of  which  removes  entirely  all  their  remaining  pollution. 
The  bodies  which  they  left  behind,  being  formed  of  base  matter, 
revert  back  to  their  original  mass. 

^  8.  But  the  souls  which  have  neglected  the  means  for  their 
purgation,  will,  after  death,  pass  into  other  bodies,  either  of  ani- 
mals or  of  other  beings,  until  they  become  cleansed.  Some  also, 
being  peculiarly  depraved,  will  be  delivered  over  to  the  evil  de- 
mons inhabiting  our  atmosphere,  to  be  tormented  for  a  season. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  souls  shall  be  liberated  and  be  re- 
stored to  the  world  of  light,  then,  at  the  command  of  God,  infernal 
fire  will  burst  from  the  caverns  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  will 
burn  up  and  destroy  the  fabric  of  this  world.  After  these  events, 
the  Prince  and  powers  of  darkness  will  be  compelled  to  retire  to 
their  wretched  country,  where  they  must  remain  forever.  For, 
to  prevent  their  renewing  war  against  the  world  of  light,  God  will 
encompass  the  world  of  darkness  with  an  invincible  guard.  That 
is  to  say,  the  souls  whose  salvation  has  become  desperate,  will 
keep  watch  like  soldiers  about  the  world  of  darkness,  so  that  it3 
miserable  inhabitants  can  no  more  go  out. 

%  9.  To  give  these  monstrous  opinions  some  plausibility,  Mane9 
rejected  nearly  all  the  sacred  books,  in  which  the  christians  be- 
lieved their  religion  was  contained.  The  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially, he  pronounced  to  be  the  work,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  Prince 
of  darkness,  whom  he  represented  the  Jews  as  worshipping  in 
place  of  the  true  God.  The  four  histories  of  Christ,  which  we 
call  Gospels,  he  either  denied  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
apostles,  or  he  maintained  that  if  they  were  so,  tbfey  bad  been  cor- 
rupted, interpolated,  and  stuffed  with  Jewish  fables  by  crafty  and 
deceitful  men.  In  place  of  them  he  substituted  another  Gospel 
which  he  denominated  Erteng,  and  which  he  affirmed  had  been 
dictated  to  him  by  God  himself.  The  .Sets  of  the  Apostles,  he 
wholly  rejected.  The  Epistles  which  are  ascribed  to  St.  Paul, 
he  admitted  to  have  been  written  by  him,  but  maintained  that 
they  were  adulterated.  What  he  thought  of  the  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  not  informed. 

§  10.  The  rules  of  life  which  Manes  prescribed  for  his  follow- 
ers, were  peculiarly  rigorous  and  severe.  For  he  directed  them 
to  mortify  and  macerate  the  body,  which  he  regarded  as  the  very 
essence  of  evil,  and  the  work  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  j  to  deprive 
it  of  every  convenience  and  gratification,  to  extirpate  every  sen- 
sual appetite,  and  to  divest  themselves  of  all  the  propensities  and 
instincts  of  nature.     But  as  he  foresaw,  that  he  could  expect  few 
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to  embrace  his  system,  if  he  imposed  upon  all,  without  discrimina- 
tion, such  severe  rules  of  life ;  he  divided  his  followers  into  two 
classes,  the  elect  and  the  hearers,  that  is,  the  perfect  christians 
and  the  imperfect. (8)  The  former,  or  the  electa  were  to  abstain 
from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  and  every  inebriating  drink, 
from  marriage,  and  from  every  indulgence  of  sexual  passions,  to 
live  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  to  sustain  their  emaciated  bodies 
with  bread,  herbs,  pulse,  and  melons,  to  abstain  from  all  active 
life,  and  to  be  devoid  both  of  love  and  hatred.  A  milder  rule 
was  prescribed  for  the  hearers.  They  might  possess  houses, 
lands,  and  goods,  eat  flesh,  though  sparingly,  and  marry  wives : 
yet  even  these  indulgences  had  their  limitations.  The  whole 
body  of  Manichaeans  were  subjected  to  one  president,  who  repre- 
sented Jesus  Christ;  with  him  were  connected  twelve  masters^ 
or  rulers,  who  represented  the  twelve  apostles ;  next  to  tliese, 
there  were  seventy  two  bishops,  corresponding  with  the  seventy 
two  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  under  each  bishop,  there  were  pres^ 
byters  and  deacons.  All  tliese  officers  were  from  the  class  of  the 
^ect.(9) 

§11.  The  sect  of  the  Hieracites  was  formed  in  Egypt,  near 
the  close  of  this  century,  by  Hierax  of  Leontopolis,  who  was  a 
book-maker  by  trade,  a  man  of  learning  and  venerable  for  the 
visible  sanctity  of  his  deportment.  Many  have  supposed,  that 
this  sect  was  a  branch  of  the  Manichaean  family  ;  but  erroneous- 
ly :  for  altliough  Hierax  held  some  notions  in  common  with  Ma^ 
nes,  yet  he  differed  from  him  in  many  respects.  He  believed  it 
was  die  great  business  of  Christ  to  promulge  a  new  lawj  more 

^8)  [The  elect  were  also  called  the  faithful,  or  believers  ;  and  the  hearers  were 
euied  catechumens.  The  former  were  either  baptized^  or  vnbaptlzed.  Ifbap- 
tizedy  they  could  not  change  their  condition ;  if  unbaptized,  they  might  return  to 
the  clafl8  of  hedrers,  if  they  found  themselves  unable  to  endure  the  rigorous  disci- 
pline of  the  perfect^  Sec  Moshnntj  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  &c.  p.  896 
&c.     Sehl.] 

(9)  All  these  particulars  are  more  flilly  stated,  and  supported  by  citations  from 
antiquity,  in  my  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  &c.  [pa.  728—903. — with 
which,  the  reader  should  compare  Dr.  Walch's  historic  der  Ketzereycn,  vol.  i.  p. 
685 — 814.  From  both,  we  extract  the  following  notices,  respecting  the  toonhip 
of  this  sect.  They  reverenced  the  sun  and  the  moon,  though  they  did  not  ac- 
count them  deities.  Their  worship  was  so  simple,  that  they  claimed  to  be  far- 
ther removed  from  paganism,  than  all  other  christians.  THey  had  no  temples, 
no  altars,  no  images,  no  oblations,  and  no  burning  of  incense.  They  observed 
Sundays,  which  they  kept  as  fasts.  But  they  observed  none  of  the  christian  fes- 
tivals, which  relate  to  the  incarnation  and  baptism  of  Christ.  They  celebrated 
the  memorial  of  Christ's  death,  but  with  little  of  devotion.  Whether  they  ob- 
served Easter,  is  uncertain.  But  they  observed  the  anniversary  of  Maries'  acsth, 
which  they  called  Bama,  witli  jgreat  devotion.  Fasting  was  one  of  their  moat 
important  religious  exercises.  They  kept  sacred  Sundays  and  Mondays.  They 
made  use  of  baptism;  but  did  not  baptize  either  children,  or  grown  persons  who 
were  only  fiearers;  and  even  to  the  elect j  it  was  left  optional,  whether  they  would 
be  baptized  or  not.  The  elect  observed  likewise  the  Lord's  Supper ;  though  it  is 
not  known  what  they  used  in  place  of  wine,  which  was  witn  them  altogetlier 
prohibited.     Schl.'] 
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perfect  and  more  strict  than  that  of  Moses,  Accordingly,  he  held 
that  Christ  had  prohibited  to  his  followers,  marriage,  flesh,  wine, 
and  whatever  was  grateful  to  the  senses  or  the  body  :  which  things 
had  been  allowed  of  by  Moses,  but  were  abrogated  under  the 
new  law.  Yet  if  we  duly  consider  all  accounts,  we  shall  con- 
clude that  Hieraxy  as  well  as  Manes,  did  not  suppose  these  se- 
vere injunctions  were  imposed  by  Christ  on  all  his  followers,  but 
only  on  those  who  aspired  after  the  highest  attainments  in  virtue. 
To  this  radical  error,  he  added  others,  either  growing  out  of  it, 
or  originating  from  other  sources.  For  example,  he  excluded  in- 
fants, who  died  before  tliey  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  because  divine  rewards  could  be  due  to 
none  but  such  as  had  actually  passed  through  regular  conflicts  with 
the  body  and  its  lusts.  He  also  maintained,  that  Melchisedekf 
the  kijig  of  Salem  who  blessed  Abraham,  was  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  resurrection  of  the  body,  he  denied  :  and  the  whole  sacred 
volume,  and  especially  its  historical  parts,  he  obscured  with  alle- 
gorical interpretations.  (10) 

§  12.  The  controversies  respecting  the  divine  Trinity,  which 
commenced  in  the  preceding  century,  from  the  time  when  Gre- 
cian philosophy  got  into  tlie  church,  had  a  wider  spread  in  this 
century,  and  produced  various  methods  of  explaining  that  doc- 
trine. First,  [in  the  early  part  of  tlie  century,]  JVoetus,  a  man 
of  whom  little  is  known,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  maintained  that 
God  himself,  whom  he  denominated  the  Father,  and  held  to  be 
absolutely  one  and  indivisible;  united  himself  with  the  man 
Christ,  w^hom  he  called  the  Son  ;  and,  in  him,  was  born  and 
suffered.  From  this  dogma  ofJSToetus,  his  adherents  were  called 
Patripassians  ;  i.  e.  persons  who  held  that  the  great  Parent  of 
the  universe  himself,  and  not  merely  some  one  person  of  the  God- 
head, had  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men.  Nor  were  they 
unfitly  denominated  so,  ifthe  ancients  correctly  understood  their 
views.(Il) 

(10)  EpiphaniiLSf  Hacres,  Ixvii.  ^and  Augustine,  Haeresib.  c.  47.]  from  whom 
nearly  all  others  have  borrowed,  with  little  exception,  all  they  state.     [See  JWio- 


ScJd:] 

(11)  See  ITippolyhiSj  Sermo  contra  Haeresin  Noeti,  in  his  Opp.  torn,  ii  p.  5.  ed. 
Fabricii  ;  Eyinhanivs,  Haercs,  Ivii.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  479  :  Tneodoret,  haeret.  Fa- 
bul.  L.  iii.c.  3.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  227. — [JVoetus  so  held  the  unity  of  God,  as  to 
discard  the  orthodox  opinion  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  In  fact 
he  acknowledged  but  one  person  ;  who  is  designated  in  the  scriptures  by  the  title 
of  the  Father.  Koetus  therefore  was  a  Unitarian,  as  respects  the  doctrine  of 
three  persons  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Christ,  he  lield  better  views  than 
the  Socinians.  So  far  as  relates  to  two  natures  united  in  one  person,  in  Christ, 
he  agreed  with  the  orthodox ;  but  the  divine  person,  which  was  united  with  the 
human  nature,  nccording  to  Js'oetus'  views,  was  no  other  than  the  person  of  the 
FaihfT,  because  there  was  no  other  person  in  the  Godhead.  See  MotJieitn^  de 
Rebus  Chrislianor.  p.  (>81 — G?^7 ;  ana  Dr.  Walch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol. 
ii.p.  1— 13.     Sch1.-\ 
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^13.  From  the  middle  of  the  century  onward,  appeared  Sa^ 
bellius^  an  African  presbyter  or  bishopi  at  Ptolemais  the  principal 
city  in  Pentapolis,  a  province  of  Libya  Cyrenaica.  He  explain- 
ed what  the  scriptures  teach  concerning  the  Father,  Sou,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  in  a  manner  somewhat  di£ferent  from  JVo'ctus  ;  and 
gathered  a  number  of  foUowers,  although  he  was  confuted  by  Di* 
onysitu  of  Alexandria.  JSTo'ettu  had  supposed,  that  God  the  Fa- 
ther, personally  f  assumed  the  human  nature  of  Christ :  but  So* 
hdliui  held  that  only  a  certain  energy^  put  forth  by  the  supreme 
Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  divine  nature  being  separated 
from  it,  became  united  with  the  Son^  or  the  man  Christ.  And 
the  Holy  Spirit^  he  considered  as  being  a  similar  portion  or  part 
of  the  eternal  Father.(12)     Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Sabelltam 

(12)  Most  of  the  ancienta  who  wrote  a^nst  the  heretics,  speak  of  SahtUius  ; 
Jespecially  EpiphaniuSf  Haercs.  Ixii.  and  Thtodoretf  haeret.  rabul.  L.  ii.  c.  9.] 
To  these,  add  Etuebins^lWBX.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  G.  Athanasius^  de  sontentia  Dionv- 
ni ;  [and  Basil  the  Great,  £p.  210,  and  235.]  Nearly  all  that  is  written  by  too 
ancients,  has  been  collected  oy  Christopher  WormitLSy  in  his  Historia  Sabelliana, 
Frmncf.  and  Lips.  1696, 8vo.  a  learned  work,  only  a  small  part  of  which  relates  to 
SaheUiMa. — TSee  Mosheinij  Comment,  de  Rebus  Cfhristianor.  &c.  p.  6f^ — 61)9.  ^J, 
Beausabref  Histoire  de  Manich^e  &c.  tome  i.  p.  533  &c.  JV.  Lard?i«r,  Credibility 
of  the  Gosp.  Hist.  Pt.  ii.  toI.  p.  558  &c.)  and  Dr.  Walchf  Historie  der  Ketze- 
reyen,  toI.  ii.  p.  14"— 49. — The  last  of  these  differs  some  from  Dr.  Mosktim,  ia 
his  deecriptioa  of  the  Sabellian  doctrine.  We  would  place  the  two  accounts  side 
by  side,  without  attempting  to  decide  so  difficult  a  question. — The  most  common 
opinion  respecting  the  Sabellian  doctrine,  was  this :  Stibellius  admitted  but  one 

f  arson  in  the  divine  essence;  or  he  denied  that  the  Fatiier  was  one  person,  the 
lon  another  person,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  a  third ;  of  course  ho  discarded  the  in- 
herent distinction  of  three  persons.  He  admitted  a  difference  only  of  names^ 
and  of  some  external  rdations  to  creatures,  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church ;  and  he  ascribed  to  the  ^on,  tliose  works  which  we  re- 

Srd  as  the  personal  acts  of  the  Father ;  and  on  tlic  other  hand,  lie  ascribed  to 
e  Father^  the  acts  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Son.  Now  Dr.  Mosheim  concedes, 
that  SabelUus  taught  there  was  but  one  divine  person  ;  but  he  maintains  also,  that 
Sabellius  admitted  a  Trinity ^  and  a  real  difference  between  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  though  this  cufference  was  neither  an  essential,  nor  a  personal  one ; 
the  divine  three  were  not  three  diatinct  persons y  but  three  portions  of  the  divine 
nature,  all  depending  on  God,  and  at  the  same  time  difierin|^  from  God,  and  from 
each  other.  That  portion,  by  which  God  made  the  world,  is  the  Father  ;  and  is 
also  the  father  of  Christ,  in  as  much  as  it  formed  him  in  the  womb  of  Mary. 
That  portion^  which  united  itself  with  the  man  Christ,  in  order  to  redeem  men, 
is  the  Son;  in  as  much  as  it  dwelt  in  the  Son  of  Ood,  (a  designation,  which  re- 
fers to  his  miraculous  conception,)  and  by  him  cave  instruction,  wrougnt  miracles, 
and,  in  a  sense,  made  one  person  with  him.  The  third  portion  of  the  divine  na- 
ture,  which  imparts  life  to  all  living  beings,  enlightens  men,  regenerates  them, 
and  prompts  them  to  what  is  good,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  three  are,  in  one 
view,  separate  from  God ;  but  in  another,  they  are  united  with  him. — Afler  a 
critical  examination  of  the  correctness  t)f  this  scheme.  Dr.  Walch  can  not  fully  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  chancellor  Mosheim.  He  therefore  states  the  doctrine  of 
SabeUius  thus :  the  ancients,  one  and  all,  say  that  the  Sabellian  system  marred 
the  true  doctrine  concerning  God,  and  concerning  all  the  three  persons.  And  so 
it  appears  to  be  proved,  by  uie  ancienti,  that  Sabellianism  was  one  of  two  directly 
opposite  errors,  of  which  Arianism  was  the  other;  and  that  the  true  doctrine  oc- 
cupied the  middle  ground  between  them  :  indeed  AriuSy  by  pushing  his  opposi- 
tion to  SabeUitts  too  far,  was  led  into  his  error.  It  hence  follows,  that  SabeiUus, 
who  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  made  too 
little  distinction  between  them  ;  while  Arius,  made  the  distinction  too  wide.  It 
is  clear,  that  Sabellius  acknowledged  but  one  person,  and  considered  the  Son  of 
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must  have  been  denominated  by  the  ancients  Patripaiiiani^  in  a 
different  sense  of  the  word,  from  that  in  which  the  jSTo'etians  were 
so  called.     Yet  the  appellation  was  not  wholly  improper. 

^14.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  [about  AD.  244,]  Beryllus^ 
bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  a  pious  and  learned  man,  taught  that 
Christy  before  his  birth  of  the  virgin,  had  no  distinct  divinity,  but 
only  had  the  divinity  of  the  Father,     This  proposition,  if  we  duly 

God  as'  not  being  a  distinct  penon  :  bo  tbat  he  could  not  htive  taught  a  personal 
distinction  in  the  Trinitr.  Bj  the  Wardj  (Xo^of,)  SaheUius  understood  an  ener- 
gy^ by  which  the  man  Christ  performed  his  works.  So  long  as  Christ  remained 
on  earth,  this  divine  enerjp^y  was  in  him ;  but  afterwards  it  ceased.  It  was  there- 
lore  like  a  sunbeam,  which  operates  on  bodies  and  produces  the  effects  of  the 
■UD,  without  being  itself  a  person.  So  also  is  it  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
we  are  to  understand  the  operations  of  God  in  men,  tending  to  further  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  their  advancement  in  virtue.  The  manner  of  God's 
vuttintr  forth  his  energy ,  by  which  the  Son  was  produced,  and  by  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  still  pr<Mluced  and  continued,  the  ancients  expressed  by  the  words, 
to  spread  out,  or  extend  drXaTUvsc^ai,  protendere,  extendere),  to  send  forth 
(flrifAflTStf^ai,)  and  to  transform^  or  change  one's  form  and  appearance^  (jXfifOfirop- 
^r(f ^aj,  tM4-a<fyt]fjLa4-(^Siv).  From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  may  be  per- 
ceived,  how  StMUas  could  have  taught  the  existence  of  three  forms  or  aspects 
fff-piaflrpoVfcwra)  in  the  divine  essence,  without  admitting  the  reality  of  three  dif- 
ferent persons;  and  how  his  opposers  could  infer,  that  he  admitted  but  one  diS' 
Unetum  under  three  different  names.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  this,  that  ac 
cording  to  some  representations,  SabeUius  taught  there  was  a  difference  or  s^tara' 
tion  (diaipS(flv)  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  according  to 
other  accounts,  he  maintained  such  a  unity,  as  was  inconsistent  with  it.  This 
difficulty  is  the  most  easily  surmounted,  by  supposing  the  former  to  refer  to  an 
imagined  or  conceived  distinction,  and  not  any  real  one. — Such  are  Dr.  Wakh's 
views  of  the  Sabellian  system ;  [and  very  similar  are  those  of  Dr.  Jfeander,  Kir- 


nature  of  the  Son,  as  a  person,  but  the  divine  nature  of  the  Father  who  was  the 
only  person,  was  united  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  Now  as  SktbelUus  held 
the  Son  to  be  no  real  part  of  the  Father,  and  still  less  held  to  ^personal  union  of 
two  natures  in  Christ ',  he  can  not  truly  be  called  a  Patrivassian.  According  to 
SaheUitts'  opinion,  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  in  whom  resided  a  divine power^tnat 
produced  those  effects  which  we  regard  as  the  acta  of  the  divine  nature  united  to 
the  human. — Among  the  opposers  of  SahelUus,  Dionjfsitu  of  Alexandria  attracted 
the  most  notice.  Yet  the  opposition  made  by  this  bishop,  was  not  satisfactory  to 
all.  Offensive  passages  were  found  in  his  epistles  against  the  Sabellians.  As 
ha  there  brought  forward  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  from  tiiat  de- 
duced his  proof  of  the  real  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  he  was 
understooa  as  holding,  that  the  Son,  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  divina  being,  was  a 
erefUed  one,  or  as  denying,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  of  the  same  es* 
sence.  Dionysiiu  derended  himself,  and  showed  that  he  had  been  misunder- 
stood. Notwithstanding  this,  the  Brians,  after  his  death,  claimed  him  as  on 
their  side ',  which  obliged  AthaMuius  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  DionystMS 
against  them.  Still  there  continued  to  be  some,  to  whom  this  defence  appeared 
insu^cient;  BasU  the  Great,  is  an  example.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Dio- 
nysius  thought  with  Athanasius,  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  but  he  used  the  Uaa- 
gvage  of  AriuB.  In  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
manner  of  JS'estorius  ;  for  he  carried  the  distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
inan  natures  of  Christ,  so  ftr,  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  former  firom  a  participa- 
tion in  those  changes  in  the  latter  which  were  the  result  of  the  persona!  union  of 
the  two  natures.    See  Dr.  Walch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  50 — 6S. 
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consider  what  is  reported  concemiDg  him  by  the  ancients,  con- 
tained the  following  sentiment ;  that  Christ  had  no  existence,  be- 
fore he  was  born  of  Mary ;  that  at  his  birth,  a  souly  which  origin- 
ated from  God  himself,  and  was  a  particle  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  therefore  superior  to  the  souls  of  all  other  men,  entered  and 
was  united  with  the  man.  Beryllus  was  so  lucidly  and  energet- 
ically confuted,  by  Origen^  in  a  council  assembled  at  Boi^rai 
[AD.  244,]  that  he  gave  up  the  cause,  and  returned  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  church.(13) 

^15.  Very  different  from  him,  both  in  morals  and  in  senti- 
ment, was  Paid  of  Samosata,  a  bishop  of  Antioch  fin  S}rria,]  and 
at  the  same  time  clothed  with  the  civU  office  of  a  ducenariu8.{\A) 
He  was  an  ostentatious  man,  opulent  and  arrogant  ;(1 5)  and 
greatly  disquieted  the  eastern  churqh,  soon  after  the  middle  of 
Siis  century,  by  his  novel  explanations  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  divine  nature,  and  concerning  Christ.    The  sect  which  em- 

(13)  Eusthmtf  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  tI.  c.  20,  and  33.  Jerome,  de  Viris  IHastr.  e. 
60.  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  c.  7.  Amon^  the  modems,  see  Jo.  U  Clere, 
Ars  Critica,  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  sec.  i.  c.  14.  Chavfepted,  Nouveaux  Dictionaire  hist, 
crit.  tome  i.  p.  268  &c.  [See  Moiheim,  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  &c.  p. 
699  &c.  and  Dr.  WaXch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol  ii.  p.  126 — 136. — J>r. 
Waleh  does  not  place  Berylltu  amonc  the  heretics;  because  he  is  not  chargeable 
with  obstinacj  in  his  errors,  nor  with  establishing  a  sect  or  party ;  both  of  which 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  heretic.  Concerning  his  sentiments,  little  is  known, 
except  that  lie  maintained  that  Christ,  before  his  incarnation,  did  not  exist  as  a 
divine  person ;  but  that  after  his  incarnation^  he  was  a  man  in  whom  God,  name- 
ly Uie  rather,  dwelt. — Dr.  MoshdnCs  assertion,  that  Beryllus  represented  Christ 
as  possessing  a  sotd  derived  from  the  divine  essence,  is  a  mere  conjecture  that  can 
not  be  supported  by  proof.  Schl. — Dr.  Neanier,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p. 
1014  &c.  places  Beryllus  among  that  class  of  Patripassians,  who  considered  the 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  originatinff  from  a  radiation  or  emanation,  from 
the  essence  of  God,  into  a  human  body.  He  therefore  places  BeryiUts  ajid  So- 
belUus  in  the  same  class.  TV.] 

(14)  [The  ducenarU  were  a  species  of  procurators  for  the  emperor,  in  the  pro« 
vinces,  whose  salary  was  tuxf  hundred  sestertia,  [dueena  sesterlia,  equal  to  l^lSd, 
60],  from  which  sum,  these  officers  derived  their  title.  See  Dion  Cassias,  Lib. 
53.  Suetonius,  Claudian  o.  24.  and  Salntasius,  Notes  on  CamJtoUnus,  Pertinax,  p. 
125.  From  Setter's  Antiquities  of  Palmyra,  Lond.  1696.  8vo.  p.  166  &c.  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  office  was  much  used  in  the  province  of  Syria :  and  Dr.  Mosheum 
conjectures,  (Comment,  de  Rebus  &c.  p.  705.)  that  Paxd  obtained  it  by  means  of 
Zenobia,  who  had  a  high  esteem  of  him.    Sehl."] 

(15)  Eusdnus,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30.  [EusAius  here  mvee  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  circular  letter  of  the  council,  which  condemned  raul,  and  ordain- 
ed Damnus,  his  successor.  The  council  characterize  Paul,  as  having  risen  from 
poverty  to  opulence,  by  extortion  and  bribery;  as  proud  and  insolent  and  osten- 
tatious ;  as  choosing  to  be  addressed  by  his  civil  title,  and  appearing  in  public 
attended  by  guards  and  all  the  splendor  of  worldly  rank  ;  as  affecting  solendor 
and  power,  and  abusing  authority  as  an  officer  in  the  church ;  as  intolerably  vain, 
and  coveting  the  adulations  ot  the  multitude ;  as  decrying  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  exalting  himself,  and  abolishing  the  hymns  in  common  use,  and  appoint- 
ing women-to  sing  psalms  in  praise  of  himself ;  as  sending  out  bishops  ana  pres- 
byters to  sound  his  praise,  and  to  extol  him  as  an  angel  from  heaven ;  as  keeping 
several  young  and  nandsome  women  near  his  person,  whom  he  enriched  with 
presents,  and  as  living  in  luxury  with  them. — ^How  much  of  coloring  there  may 
be  in  this  picture,  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining.  But  there  can  be  littte 
doubt,  the  character  of  PatU  was  such  as  did  not  become  a  bishop.     TV,] 
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braced  his  opinions,  were  called  Paulians  or  PaulianittM*  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  he 
supposed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exist  in  God,  just  as 
reason  and  the  operative  power  do  in  man  ;  that  Christ  was  born 
a  mere  man ;  but  that  the  wisdom  or  reason  Ckoyos)  of  the  Father 
descended  into  him,  and  enabled  him  to  teacn  and  to  work  mira- 
cles J  that  on  account  of  this  union  of  the  divine  Word  (Xoyog) 
with  the  man  Christy  we  might  say,  Christ  was  God,  though  not 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  so  concealed  his  real  senti- 
ments under  ambiguous  forms  of  speech,  that  repeated  ecclesias- 
tical councils  were  wholly  unable  to  convict  him :  but  at  last,  in 
the  council  assembled  AD.  269,  Malchion^  a  rhetorician,  drew 
him  from  his  concealment ;  and  he  was  convicted,  and  divested 
of  his  episcopal  office.(16) 

^16.  In  a  very  different  way,  some  little  philosophers  in  Ara- 
bia, the  disciples  of  a  man  unknown,  marred  a  part  of  the  chris- 
tian system.  They  denied  the  soul  to  be  immortal ;  maintaining 
that  it  died  with  the  body,  and  that  it  would  be  resuscitated  with 
it  by  the  power  of  God.(17)     The  believers  in  this  doctrine  were 

(16)  See  Epistolam  Coocilii  Antiocbeni  ad  Paulum,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
torn.  xi.  p.  302.  ed.  Paris,  1644,  Fol.  and  DUmysii  Alexaiidrini  £p.  ad  Paulum, 
ibid.  p.  273.  and,  Decern  Pauli  Samosateni  Quaestiones,  ibid.  p.  278. — [See  also 
Dr.  Moshdm,  Comment,  de  Rebus  Chriatianor.  &c.  p.  701 — 718.  and  Dir.  Walchf 
Hiatorie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  64—125.  From  the  last  writer,  we  extract 
the  following,  to  gi?e  a  more  full  and  correct  view  of  the  Samosatenian  doctrines. 
1.  Paul  ot  Samosata  taught,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who,  in  the  scriptures  is 
denominated  the  FaUitr.  2.  He  did  not  deny,  that  the  scriptures  speak  of  th« 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  3.  What  he  understood  bv  the  Holy  Ghost^  we 
do  not  know ;  and  Dr.  Mosheim  has  attempted  to  supply  tnis  defect,  by  a  mere 
conjecture.  4.  Concerning  the  Word  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  he  has  spoken 
largely  :  but  whether  he  £stinguished  between  the  Word  in  God  CKoy og  ^vJt- 
a^sros)  and  the  Word  produced  from  God  (Xo'^og  4rpo(popixog,^  is  doubtful.  5. 
This  Word  or  Wisd4mi  in  God,  is  not  a  substance  or  a  person.  6.  But  it  is  in  the 
divine  mind,  as  reason  is  in  men.  7.  Christ  was  amers  jnan.  8.  He  first  began 
to  exist,  when  he  was  born  of  Mar^.  9.  Yet  in  this  man,  dwelt  the  divine  H^d 
or  Wisdom ;  and  it  was  operative  in  him.  10.  The  union  commenced,  when 
Christ  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  11.  By  means  of  this  Wisdom  of 
God  in  him,  Christ  gradually  acquired  his  knowledge  and  his  practical  virtues. 
By  it,  he  became  at  once  God  and  the  Son  of  God ;  yet  both,  in  an  improper 
sense  of  the  terms. — From  this  account  it  appears,  that  Piiodan,  in  the  next  age, 
came  very  near  to  Paid  of  Samosata,  not  indeed  in  his  statements  and  expres- 
sions, but  rather  in  his  grand  error,  namely  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  su- 
perior to  other  men  only  on  account  of  his  preeminent  gifls.     Schl.l 

(17)  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  37.  ^See  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Re- 
bus Christianor.  &c.  p.  718.  and  Dr.  Walch,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p. 
167— 171.— As  £tt*e*M«j,  who  is  the  only  witness  we  have  in  regard  to  this  sect, 
gives  a  very  brief  account  of  them,  the  learned  in  modem  times  have  entertained 
two  opinions  concerning  their  system.  Some  suppose,  they  held  that  the  soul, 
thoush  immaterial,  sleeps  while  the  body  is  in  the  grave  :  which  however,  the 
words  of  Eusebius  seem  to  contradict,  for  they  describe  the  soul  as  dying,  and  6a- 
tfi^  dissolved,  leilh  the  body,  tfuvaflroavijfl'xciy  roTg  erwjjMJieri  xou  (ruv5ia(p^6ip€<raai. 
Others  suppose,  more  correctly,  that  they  were  christian  materialists,  who  re- 
garded the  soul  as  being  Apart  of  the  body.  And  Dr.  Mosheim  conjectures,  that 
dieir  error  originated  from  thflir  combining  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity.   ScAZ.J 
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called  Arabians^  from  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  Against 
them,  Origenj  being  sent  for  from  Eg3rpt,  disputed  with  such 
success,  in  a  full  council,  that  they  renounced  their  error. 

^17.  Among  the  sects  which  arose  in  this  century,  that  of  the 
^ovatians  is  placed  last.  They  did  not  indeed  corrupt  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  but  by  the  severity  of  the  discipline  to  which 
they  adhered,  they  produced  a  lamentable  schism.  JVbva- 
^«an,(  18)  a  presb3aer  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  man  of  learning 
and  eloquence,  but  of  a  stern  and  austere  character,(19)  main- 
tained, that  such  as  had  fallen  into  the  more  heinous  sins,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  had  denied  Christ  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
ought  never  to  be  admitted  again  to  the  church.  Most  of  the  oth- 
er presbyters,  as  well  as  Cornelias  whose  influence  was  very 
great,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Hence,  in  the  year  250, 
when  a  new  bishop  was  to  be  chosen  at  Rome,  in  place  of  Fa- 
hiauy  J^ovatian  strenuously  opposed  the  election  of  Cornelius. 
Yet  Cornelius  was  chosen,  and  JSTovatian  withdrew  from  com- 
munion with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Cornelius^  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome  AD.  251,  exconmiunicated  J^Tovatian  and  his  ad- 
herents. J^ovatian  therefore  founded  a  new  sect,  in  which  he 
was  the  first  bishop.  This  sect  had  many  adherents,  who  were 
pleased  with  the  severity  of  its  discipline ;  and  it  continued  to 
flourish  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  until  the  fifth  century. 
The  principal  coadjutor  of  ?fovatian  in  this  schism,  was  JSTovatua^ 
a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  who  fled  to  Rome,  during  the  heat  of 
this  controversy,  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Cyprian  hb  bishop,  with  whom  he  was  in  a  violent  quar- 
rel.(20) 

(18)  rrhe  Greeks  always  write  his  name  JVbvotiu.or  Jfavatus  .-  but  tbe  Latins 

Sinerally  write  it  Jfovaiianus  ;  perhaps,  to  distinguish  him  from  Jfovatua  of  Car- 
agei  the  names  being  really  the  same.     TV.] 

(19^  [These  traits  of  character,  he  perhaps  owed  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to 
which  some  have  supposed  him  addicted.    See  ffialch,  1.  c.  p.  195.     Schl.j 

(^)  ^Dr.  Walchj  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  220  &c.  after  surreying 
the  original  accounts,  gives  the  following  conneeted  view  of  these  events.  A 
great  number  of  those,  who  in  the  Decian  persecution  had  fallen  from  their  sted- 
rastness,  having  afterwards  repented  of  their  fall,  and  sought  to  be  admitted  acain 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  gave  rise  to  the  question  of  conscience,  how 
they  ought  to  be  treated.  The  episcopal  chair  at  Rome  was  at  that  time  vacant, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Fabian;  and  the  clergy  were  divided  in  regard  to 
this  question,  some  advocating  mild,  and  others  more  rigorous  measures.  Among 
the  latter  was  JVbiMriian,  among  the  former  Cornelius;  both  of  them  ciders  in  the 
chm-ch  of  Rome.  On  the  side  of  JVbvo^n  were  several  confessors  ;  that  is,  per- 
sons who  had  endured  various  corporeal  punishments,  during  the  persecution, 
without  denying  the  faith  ;  and  these  were  haughty  and  overbearing  towards 
their  fallen  brethren.  While  this  subject  was  in  agitation  at  Rome,  news  came 
from  Carthage,  that  the  lapsed  there  would  be  received  acain,  but  only  after  en- 
daring  a  Ions  penance  ;  though,  if  in  iminent  danger  of  death,  and  they  desired 
it,  they  might  be  reunited  to  the  church.  And  these  principles  were  approved 
at  Rome,  in  an  epistle  composed  by  J^ovatianf  (intel*  Epistolas  Cypr.  £p.  31.) 
Now  came  on  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  here  the  two  parties  were 
divided,    ffovatian  solemnly  declared,  that  he  did  not  desire  the  office  ;  and 
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^18.  Respecting  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  christian  faithi 
there  was  no   disagreement   between   the  JSTovaiians  and  other 

Ccmdius  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes.    But  as  Cornelius  was  one  of 
the  milder  party,  not  only  Kovatiarif  but  also  tbe  confessors,  and  several  of  the 
elders,  were  dissatisfied  with  his  election  ;  and,  it  would  seem,  separated  them- 
selves from  him.    About  this  time  JfowUua  arrived  from  Carthage.     He  had  fall- 
en out  with  Cyprian^  his  bishop  ;  and  perhaps  knew,  that  Cyprian  was  a  friend 
of  Cornelius  ;  out  the  former  did  not  commit  himself.     Cornelius  acquainted  Cy- 
prian with  his   election.     Information   had  already  reached  Cartliage,  that  Cor- 
ndius  was  not  approved  by  all  at  Rome  ;  and  Cyprian  did  not  venture  at  once  to 
declare  in  bis  favor,  but  sent  two  African  bishops,  Caldonius  and  FortunatuSj  to 
Rome,  with  a  letter  addressed,  not  to  Cornelius  as  bishop,  but  to  the  clergy  there, 
and  to  the  neighboring  bishops  who  were  present  at  the  election.    The  Corne- 
lian party  agam  stated,  that  his  election  was  regular  ;  and  the  African  envoys, 
with  two  envoys  from  Rome  who  accompanied  them   home,  affirmed  the  same 
thing.     Hereupon  Comdius  was  recognized  at  Carthage,  as  being  the  bishop  of 
Rome.    But  at  Rome  the  business  was  not  so  easily  settled.    The  dissatisfied 
party  urged  on  a  new  election  ;  and  J^fowUus  and  Evaristus  were  the  most  suita- 
ole  persons  to  persuade  Kovadan  to  consent  to  receive  ordination.     As  at  least 
three  bishops  must  impose  hands  on  a  bishop-elect,  three  such  clergymen  were 
drawn  from  some  small  towns  in  Italy,  and  by  deception  induced  to  perform  this 
act.     The  ordination  was  also  performed  at  an  unusual  hour.    J^ovatian  appears 
to  have  reluctantly  consented  to  it ;  but  he  aAcrwards  endeavored  to  support  nim- 
self  in  office.     He  sent  letteis  every  where,  and  twice  despatched  envoys  to 
Ah'ica.    These  could  get  no  hearing  from  Cyprian  and  his  adherents ;  yet  their 
mission  was  not  without  effect.     In  other  countries   likewise,  he  found  persons, 
who  considered  his  dissatisfaction  with  Cornelius  and  with  his  conduct  towards 
tbe  lapsed,  as   being  well  founded.     In  the  mean  time  Comdius  held  a  council 
at  Rome,  which  approved  of  the  milder  principles  of  discipline.    .N'ovatian  was 
present,  and  resisted  those  principles  before  the  council  ;  but  he  was  excommu- 
nicated by  it,  together  with   his  adherents.     This  caused  his  party  to  diminish, 
many  of  his  friends  choosing  rather  to  be  on  the  strongest  side  :  and  hence  he 
was  induced,  when  administeting  the  sacrament  of  tlie  supper  to  his  followers, 
to  make  them  promise  not  to  forsake  him.    Schl. — As  the  dissensions  at  Carthsge 
about  the  same  time,  had  some  connexion  with  those  at  Rome,  and  also  tend  to 
shew  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  this  century ;  the  following  account 
of  them  is  extracted  from  Mosheim's  Comment,  de  Rebus  &c.  §  xiii.  p.  497  &c 
and  §  xiv.  p.  503  &c.    Jfovatusj  a  presbyter  at  Carthage,  even   before  the  De- 
cian  persecution,  had  disagreed   with   Cyprian  his  bishop,  and  formed  a  party 
who  were   dissatisfied   with  him,  and   who  would  not  yield  to  all  his  wishes. 
According  to  the  representations  of  his  adversaries,  JVbvatus  was  not  only  arro- 
gant, factious,  vain,  and  rash,  but  chargeable  with  many   offences  and  crimes. 
Cyprian  therefore  resolved  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  and  to  excommunicate  him. 
The  day  for  trial  was  appointed  ;  but  the  imperial  edict  [fortl^e  persecution]  un- 
expectedly  intervened  ;  and  as   Cyprian  was  obliged  to  retire  into  concealment, 
J{dvatus  continued  safe  in  his  office.     This  was  the  first  act  in  the  long  tragedy. 
While  Cyprian  was  in  retirement,  and  the   African  magistrates  fiercely  perse- 
cuting the  christians,  these  contests  were  suspended.     But  when  the  violence  of 
the  storm  from  without  was  past,  and    Cypnan  was  preparing  to  return  to  his 
church,  Jiovatus  fearing,  no  aoubt,  that  the  bishop  would  renew  the  prosecution 
against  him,  which  was  commenced  before   his  retirement,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  raise  a  party  against  the  bishop,  which  should   prevent  his  returning  to   his 
church,  and  tnus  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  doing  him  harm.     By  means  of  Fe- 
lieissimus,  therefore,  whom   he  had  made   his  deacon,  contrary  to  the   will  of 
the  bishop,  JVovo^us  alienated  apart  of  the  church  from  Cyprian.     FeUeissimus, 
aided  by  one   AugenduSy  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  bishop  in 
regard  to   the  poor.     Many  of  the  people  came  over  to  his  party  ;  and  also  five 
presbyters,  who  had  Ions  been  at  variance   with  Cyprian.    This  turbulent  party 
were  able  to  retard  a  little,  but  not  to  prevent  the  return  of  Cyprian.    After  some 
delay,  which  prudence   dictated,  the  bishop  returned  to  Carthage ;  and  having   - 
assembled  a  council  on  the  subject,  especially  of  tbe  lapsed,  he  punished  the  te- 
merity of  his  adversaries,  and  excommunicated  FdicissimuSj  the  author  of  the  re- 
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christians.  Their  peculiarity  was,  that  they  would  not  receive  in- 
to the  church  persons,  who,  after  being  baptized,  feU  into  the 
greater  sins.  They  did  not  however  exclude  them  from  all  hopes 
of  eternal  salvation.  They  considered  the  christian  church,  there* 
fore,  as  a  society  of  innocent  persons,  who,  from  their  entrance 
into  it,  had  defiled  themselves  with  no  sin  of  any  considerable 
magnitude ;  and  hence  it  followed,  that  all  associations  of  chris- 
tians, which  opened  the  door  for  the  return  of  gross  offenders, 
were  in  their  view  unworthy  of  the  name  of  true  churches  of 
Christ.  And  hence  they  assumed  the  appellation  of  Cathariy 
that  is,  the  pure;  and  wh^t  was  still  more,  they  re-baptized  such 
as  came  over  to  them  from  the  catholics.  For,  such  influence 
had  the  error  they  embraced  upon  their  owp  minds,  that  they  be- 
lieved the  baptism  of  those  churches  which  re-admitted  the  lapsed, 
could  not  impart  to  the  subjects  of  it  remission  of  sins.  (21) 

▼olt,  together  with  the  fiye  presbyters  his  associates.  J^avatus  w»»  not  of  the 
naraber,  as  he  was  absent,  iiaving  fled  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  he  found  Cyprian 
would  come  to  Carthage.  The  excommunicated  persons,  despising  the  censure 
passed  on  them,  instituted  a  new  church  at  Carthage,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Cyprian^  and  established  as  the  bishop  of  it,  FortumUuSf  one  of  the  presbyters 
whom  Vyprian  had  condemned.  But  the  party  had  more  resolution  than  abili- 
ty, and  the  schism  was  probably  eztincuished  not  Ions  after  its  birth ;  for  no 
mention  is  made  of  its  progress  by  any  of  the  fathers.     3r.] 

^1)  EusMu8,Yi\at.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.43.  Cyprian^  in  various  of  his  EpistleSy 
as  £p.  49,  52.  &c.  GaJbr,  jilbaspmaeus,  Observat.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20,  21.  Jot. 
Aug.  Orsi,  de  criminum  capital,  inter  yeteres  Christ.  Absolutione,  p.  254  &o. 
St^k.  KenekUf  de  haeresi  Novatiana,  Argentor.  1651.  4to.  [ftlso,  Mosnamj  Com* 
ment.  de  Rebus  Christianor.  &^.  p.  512—537.  and  Dr.  Watch,  Historie  der  Kel* 
zereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  165—288.    SchlJ] 
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PART  I. 

THE    EXTERNAL    HISTORT    Or  THE  CHURCH  :    EXHIBITING  BOTH 
THE  PROSPEROUS  AND  THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  OF  IT. 

$  1.  Peacefiil  state  oF  christians  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. — §3.  Peraecu- 
tioB  of  Diocletian. — §  3.  The  causes  and  the  severity  of  it. — \  4.  The  christian 
cause  reduced  to  great  extremities. — §  5.  Tranquillity  restored  on  the  accessioB 
of  Constantine  to  supreme  power. — §  6.  Defeat  of  Maxentius. — §  7,  8.  D'lf" 
i^ent  opinions  concerning  tnc  faith  of  Constantine. — §  9.  The  cross  seen  by 
him  in  tne  heavens. — §  10.  Persecution  of  Licinius. — §  H.  State  of  the  church 
under  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great. — §  12.  Julian  persecutes  the  chri»- 
tians. — §  13.  His  character.— •§  14.  The  Jews  attempt  to  rebuild  their  temple 
in  vain. — §  15.  State  of  the  church  after  the  death  of  Julian. — §  16.  Remains 
of  the  pagans. — §  17.  Efforts  of  the  philosophers  against  Christianity. — §  18. 
Injuries  it  received  from  them. — §  19.  Propagation  of  Christianity  amonc  the 
Armenians. — §  20.  The  Abyssinians  and  Georgians. — ^  21.  The  GoUis. — 
§  22.  The  Gauls. — §  23.  The  causes  of  so  many  revolutions. — §  24.  Severe 
persecutions  in  Persia. 

^  1 .  That  I  might  not  separate  too  much  those  facts  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  I  have  determined  here  to 
exhibit  the  prosperous  and  the  adverse  events,  not  in  distinct  chap* 
ters,  as  heretofore,  but  combined  in  one  series,  following  as  much 
as  possible  the  order  of  time. — ^In  the  beginning  of  this  ceDtury, 
the  Roman  eqopire  had  four  sovereigns ;  of  whom  two  were  su-* 

ferior  to  tlie  others,  and  bore  the  title  of  Augustus^  namely, 
Valerius]  Diocletian^  and  \Marcu8  Aurelius  Valerius']  Max^ 
tmianus  Herculeus :  the  two  inferior  sovereigns,  who  bore  the  ti- 
tle of  Caesars,  were  Constantius  CfdoruSj  and  Galerius  Max- 
inianus  [ArmentaritisJ]  Under  these  four  [associated]  empe- 
rors, the  state  of  the  church  was  peaceful  and  happy.(l)     Dio^ 

{!)  EuathUui  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  viii.  c.  1.  [Euaebiats  here  describes  the  pro§« 
porous  state  of  the  christians,  and  their  consequent  security  and  vices*  The 
imperial  palaces  were  full  of  christians,  and  no  one  hindered  th«m  from  openly 
proJessing  Christianity.  From  among  them,  men  were  chosen  to  the  offices  of 
imperial  oouncellors,  provincial  governors,  magistrates  and  generals.  The  biali^ 
ops  and  other  clergy  were  held  m  honor,  even  b^r  those  who  adhered  lo  Um  oU 
foliffion  of  the  state.  And  the  number  of  christians  was  seen  to  be  increasing 
dally.  Hence  in  all  the  cities,  spacious  buildings  were  erected  ibr  public  wor# 
ship,  in  which  the  people  assembled  without  fear :  and  they  bad  nothing  to  wiab 
ibr,  unless  it  were  tn^  one  or  more  of  the  emperors  might  ombraee  their  reli^q. 
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eletian,  though  superstitious,  indulged  no  hatred  towards  the 
christians.  (2)  Constantius  Chlorusj  following  only  the  dictates 
of  reason  in  matters  of  religion,  was  averse  from  the  popular 
idolatry,  and  friendly  to  tlie  christians.  (3)  The  pagan  priests 
therefore,  from .  well  grounded  fears,  lest  Christianity,  to  their 
great  and  lasting  injury,  should  spread  far  and  wide  its  triumphs, 
endeavored  to  excite  tHocIetian,  whom  they  knew  to  be  both 
timid  and  credulous,  by  means  of  feigned  oracles  and  other  im* 
positions,  to  engage  in  persecuting  the  christians.  (4) 

§  2.  These  artifices  not  succeeding  very  well,  they  made  use 
of  the  other  emperor,  Galerius  MaocimianuSy  who  was  son-in- 
law  to  Diocletian^  in  order  to  effect  their  purpose.  This  empe- 
ror, who  was  of  a  ferocious  character,  and  ill-informed  in  every 
thing  except  the  military  art,  continued  to  work  upon  his  father- 
in-law,  being  urged  on  partly  by  his  own  inclination,  partly  by 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  a  most  superstitious  woman,  and 
partly  by  that  of  the  pagan  priests,  till  at  last,  when  Diocletian 
was  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  year  303,  he  obtained  from  him  an 
edict,  by  which^tbe  temples  of  the  christians  were  to  be  demolished, 
their  sacred  books  committed  to  the  flames,  and  themselves  de- 
prived of  all  their  civil  rights  and  honors.(5)    This  first  edict 

(S)  [He  had  christians  in  his  ooart,  who  understood  how  to  lead  bim,  and  who 
would  probably  have  brought  him  to  renounce  idoIatr}r,  had  not  the  suggestioiia 
of  their  enemies  prevailed  with  him.  His  wife  Prisca  was,  in  reality,  a  con* 
cealed  christian  ;  and  also  his  daughter  Valeria^  the  wife  of  QaUrnu  MaximiatmM. 
See  XjoUarUiuSf  de  Mortibus  Persequutorum,  c.  15.     Schl."] 

(3)  [Some,  go  still  farther,  and  make  him  to  have  been' actoally  a  christian. 
But  from  the  representations  of  EitsebiuSj  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  viii.  c.  13.  no  more 
can  be  inferred  toan,  that  he  was  disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  the  christian 
relis^on.    Sckl.'} 

(4)  EuscbiuSy  do  Vita  Constantini,  Lib.  ii.  c.  50.  Lactantiua,  Institut  Divinw* 
Lib.  iv.  c.  27.  and  de  Mortibus  Persequutor.  c.  10.  [According  to  EusebiuSj  1.  c. 
it  was  reported  to  the  emperor,  that  the  oracle  of^poUo  had  declared,  he  was 
preventea  from  giving  true  responses  by  tk9  righteous  mtn  on  tko  eoitA  ;  and  this  tbn 
pa|^n  priests  interpreted,  when  questioned  by  the  emperor,  with. reference  to  the 
ekrisHant'  According  to  Laetantiua,  ubi  supra,  while  Diocletian  was  at  Antloch, 
in  the  year  302,  the  priests  who  inspected  the  entrails  of  the  consecrated  victims, 
declared,  that  they  were  interruptea  in  their  prognostications  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  made  by  several  of  the  emperor^s  servants.    Sckl.] 

(5)  Laetantius,  de  Mortib. Persequutor.  c.  11.  EustAius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  3. 
[Tnis  persecution  should,  properly,  be  named  that  of  Golenue  Maadrnkumsy  and 
not,  that  of  Diodetian.  For  JHodelimn  had  much' the  least  band  in  it;  and  hm 
resigned  his  authority,  before  the  persecution  had  continued  quite  two  years : 
moreover  Maxifnianusy  in  his  edict  for  putting  an  end  to  the  persecution,  a  little 
before  his  death,  acknowledges,  that  he  himself  was  the  author  of  it.  Seie  £aiM- 
tuM,  Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  17.  and  Uutemtiu»y  de  Mertib.  Persequutor.  c.  34.  R^ 
nmiia,  the  mother  of  OaUriuSy  who  was  a  very  superstitibQS  and  haughty  vro- 
man,  and  who  was  ofilBnded  that  the  christians  would  not  allow  her  to  be  present 
wlien  they  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper,  contributed  to  inflame  the  ra||e  of  her 
■on  a^nstthem.  Perhaps  also  the  Platonic  philosophers  had  some  mfluencn 
in  ezeitin|j[  the  emperor's  nostility ;  for  they  represented  the  many  sects  amonc 
the  christians  in  a  most  odious  li^ht,  and  taxed  th^m  with  having  apostatiaEed 
ftntn  the  reli^on  of  the  early  christians.  EusdnuSy  Hist.  Eccles.  viu.  c.  17.  But 
|»olitieal  considerations  may  have  ii|^enced  him.  (hderiiu  contemplated  get- 
ting rid  of  his  ooUesgues,  and  making  himself  sole  emperor.    Th«  chnstians  wli» 
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mred  tfte  Kves  of  ^  ehristians ;  for  Diodettem  was  averse  from 
nanK^ter  and  blood-shed. '  Yet  it  caused  many  christians  to  be 
put  to  death,  particularly  those  who  refused  to  deliver  up  their 
sacred  books  to  the  magistrates.^ 6)  Seeing  this  op<9ration  of  the 
law,  many  christians,  and  several  even  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
in  order  to  save  their  liveSj  voluntarily  surrendered  the  sacred 
books  in  their  possession.  But  they  were  regarded  by  their  more 
resolute  brediren  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  were  branded  with  the- 
name  of  Traditor8.{7) 

^  S.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  first  edict,  there  were ' 
two  conflagrations  m  the  palace  of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  enemfes 
of  the  christians  persuaded  Diocletian  to  believe,  that  christian 
hands  had  kindled  them.  He  therefore  ordered  many  christians 
of  Nicomedia  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  to  undergo  the  penal- 
lies  due  to  incendiaries. (8)  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
insurrections  in  Armenia  and  in  Syria;  and  as  their  enemies 
charged  the  blame  of  these  also  upon  the  christians,  the  emperor 
by  a  new  edict  ordered  all  bishops  and  ministers  of  Christ  to  be 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  by  a  third  edict,  soon  after,  he  ordered 
that  all  these  prisoners  should  be  compelled  by  tortures  and  pun- 
idmients  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  :(9)  for  he  hoped,  if^  the 

were  attiched  to  QmstanHus  Chloms  and  his  boD;  seemed  to  him  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  designs ;  and  he  wished  to  weaken  their  power,  or  rather  to  annihi- 
late it)  as  fiir  as  practicable.  But  Diocletian  was  not  disposed  to  further  his  cruel 
project.  He  was  willing  to  exclude  christians  from  the  palace  and  the  army,  and 
to  compel  all  who  served  him  at  court  or  in  the  armies,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
gods;  out  not  to  suspend  over  them  penal  laws  and  executions.  Oaleritts  would 
nave  them  all  brougtit  to  the  stake.  A  council  was  called,  composed  of  learned 
eivilians  and  officers  in  the  army,  which  declared  against  the  christians.  To  this 
decision,  HitToeU»,  the  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  one  who  afterwards  wrote 
a^nst  the  christians,  contributed  not  a  little.    But  Diocletian  would  not  yet 

Bve  up  entirely.  He  would  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Miletus ;  which 
kewise  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  the  christians.  But  even  Apollo  could  not 
move  the  superstitious  emperor  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty.  He  decreed  indeed  a 
persecution ;  but  it  was  to  cost  no  blood.  It  commenced  with  the  demolition  of 
the  christian  temple  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  burning  of  the  books  found  in  it.  See 
Moeheimf  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  dbc.  p.  916 — 9S2.     Schl."^ 

(6)  Augugdruy  Breviculum  collat.  cum  Donatistis,  c.  15, 17.  in  his  Opp.  torn, 
is.  p.  387,  390.  and  BoZuzs,  Miscellan.  tom.  ii.  p.  77,  92. 

0  Optaius  MilexfU.  de  Schismate  Donatist.  L.  i.  §  13.  p.  13.  ed.  da  Pin. 

(Bi  Eusebi'us,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  6.  LactantiuSy  de  Mortib.  Persequutor. 
e.  14.  ConstoMtine  the  Gr.  Oratio  ad  Sanctorum  coetum,  c.  25. — [After  the  se- 
P  oond  conflagration,  Galerius  left  Nicomedia,  pretending  to  be  afraid  of  being  burnt, 
up  by  the  christians.  Diocletian  also  compelled  his  wife  and  daughter  to  sacri-: 
fiee  to  the  gods,  in  proof  that  they  were  not  christians;  and  caused  many  chris- 
tians of  bis  household  and  coart  to  be  cut  off,  and  Lowtkimtts  the  bishop  of  Nico- 
media, with  many  of  the  clergy  and  common  christians,  to  undergo  cruel  deaths, 
because  they  reftised  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods.    Schl.] 

(9)  £i(t«otu#.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  6.  and  de  Martyribns  Palaestinae,  pn- 
trocluetion.]-~[some  degree  of  probability  conld  be  attached  to  the  xsharge  asainst 
the  (^ristians,  causing  the  insurrections,  from  the  fact  that  their  inconsiderate 
Zeal  sometimes  led  them  to  deeds  which  had  an  aspect  of  rebellion.  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  persecution,  for  example,  a  very  respectable  christian  tore 
down  the  imperial  edict  against  the  christians,  which  was  set  up  in  a  public 
place.    See  EuMtkiufy  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  e.  5.    AeU.] 


bishops  and  teachers  were  once  brought  to  submissioD,  the 
4iaQ  churches  would  follow  their  example.  A  great  mulUuide 
•therefore,  of  excellent  men,  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
Gaul  only  excepted,  which  was  subject  to  Consiantius  Cke^ 
rusy{iO)  were  either  punislied  capitally,  or  condemned  to  the 
•mines. 

§  4.  In  the  second  year  of  the  persecution,  AD.  304,  DiocU- 
tian  published  £i  fourth  edict,  at  the  instigation  of  his  son-in-law 
and  the  other  enemies  of  the  christians.  By  this  edict  the  magia^ 
•trates  were  directed,  to  compel  all  christians  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
tKe  gods,  and  to  use  tortures  for  that  purpose.(ll)  And  as  the 
governors  yielded  strict  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  christian 
church  was  reduced  to  the  last  exU-emity.n2)  Galerius  Maxi^ 
mianvs  therefore  no  longer  hesitated  to  disclose  the  secret  designs 
he  had  long  entertained.  [AD.  305.]  He  required  his  father-in* 

(10)  Laetantius,  de  Ttlortib.  Perscquutorutn,  c.  15.  Eusebitis,  Hist.  Eccies.  L. 
viii.  c.  13,  18. — [Constantius  Chlorus  presided  over  Spain  and  Britain,  as  well  as 
Gaul.  In  Spain  there  were  some  martyrs;  because  Constantiiia  not  being  pre- 
sent there  in  person,  be  could  not  prevent  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  senior  emperor.  But  in  Oanl,  where  he  was  pereonally  present,  he  favored 
the  christians,  as  niueb  as  sound  policy  would  permif.     IJc  suffered  some  of  the 

churches  to  be  demolished,  and  most  oFthem  to  be  shut  up.  And  when  the  last 
edict  of  Galeriiis  against  the  christians  was  promulgated,  he  enjoined  upon  all 
his  christian  servants,  to  relinquish  either  their  mode  of  worship  or  their  offices; 
and  when  they  had  made  their  election,  he  deprived  all  those  ot  their  offices  who 
resolved  to  adhere  to  christian  worship,  and  retained  the  others  in  his  service. 
JSchl] 

(11)  EusebiuSf  de  Martyr.  Palae.«»tinae,  c.  3. — [Diocletian  was  not  yet  willing 
:the  christians  should  be  put  to  death  outright  ;  hi.s  orders  to  the  governors  were 
4:ouched  Jn  general  terms,  that  they  should  compel  the  cliristians,  by  all  kinds  of 
corporeal  suHerings,  to  give  honor  to  the  heathen  gods.  See  EusebiuSy  de  Vita 
Constantini,  L.  ii.  c.  51.  compare  Ladantiiis,  Instit.  Divinar.  L.  v.  c.  11.  Eus^ 
MuSj  Hist.  £cclc6.  L.  ix.  c.  \).  and  L.  viii  c.  12.  Hence,  according  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  several  governors,  was  their  execution  of  the  imperial  edict.  Some 
only  sent  the  christians  into  haiiishrnent,  when  the  attempt  to  make  them  offisr 
sacrifices  failed.  Others  deprived  them  of  an  eye,  or  lamed  one  of  their  feet  by 
•burning  it :  and  others  exposed   them  to  wild  beasts  ;  or   lacerated  their  bodies 

with  Iron  hooks  or  with  the  scourge  ;  and  aAerwards  sprinkled  vinegar  and  salt 
on  the  wounds,  or  dropped  melted  lead  into  them.  In  Phrygia,  a  whole  city 
with  all  its  inhabitants  was  burnt  to  ashes,  because  not  an  individual  in  it  would 
offer  sacrifice.  LactantiuSf  Instit.  Divinar.  Lib.  v.  c.  11.  Some  christians  also 
brought  death  ujxm  themselves,  by  holding  religious  meetings  contrary  to  the 
emperor's  prohibition,  or  by  voluntarily  presenting  themselves  before  the  govern- 
ors and  requesting  to  be  martyred.  Sinpitius  Scoerus,  Hist.  Sacra,  Lib.  ii.  c.  82. 
and  Eusebius,  do  Martyr.  Pulacstinae,  c.  3.     Hchl.]  ^ 

(12)  LactantiWf  Instit.  Divinar.  L.  v.  c.  11.— [With  tiie  exception  of  Gaul,  • 
streams  of  christian  blood  Aowed  in  all  tiie  provinces  of  the  Koraaa  empire. 
Every  where  the  christian  temples  lav  in  ruins,  and  all  assembUes  for  worship 
were  suspended.  The  major  part  had  forsaken  the  provinces,  and  taken  refuge 
among  the  barbarians.  Such  as  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  this,  kept  them* 
aalves  concealed,  and  were  afraid  for  their  lives  if  they  appeared  in  public.  The 
ministers  of  Christ  were  either  slain,  or  mutilated  and  sent  to  the  mines,  or  baa* 
iabed  the  country.  The  avaricious  magistrates  and  judges  had  seized  upon  nearly 
all  their  church  property  and  their  private  possessions.  Many,  througli  dread  of 
nndereoing  torture,  had  made  away  with  their  own  lives,  and  many  had  aposta- 
tized from  the  faith  ;  and  what  remained  of  the  christian  community ,  consisted 
of  a  few  weak,  poor,  and  timorous  persons.     Sckl.] 


faiWy  [Dioe/eft'nn,}  together  wkh  his  colleague,  |]Fa{er»ia]  Muxi^ 
mianus  HercfdittSy  to  divest  themselves  of  their  power,  and  coo* 
stituted  himself  emperor  of  the  East ;  leaving  the  West  to  Con-^ 
stantius  Cklarus,  whose  health  he  knew  to  be  very  infirm.  He 
also  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  two  assistants,  of  his 
own  choosing  5  namely,  [C.  Go/eritw]  Maximinus^  bis  sister's 
son,  and  [^Flamus]  Severus  ;  excluding  altogether  Constantine^ 
afterwards  styled  the  Great,  the  son  of  Comtantius  Chlorus.{lZ\ 
Thfs  revolution  in  the  Roman  government  restored  peace  to  chris- 
tians in  the  western  provinces,  which  were  under  Constaniius  ••(14) 
but  in  the  eastern  provinces,  the  persecution  raged  with  greater 
severity  than  before.(16) 

^  6,  But  divine  providence  frustrated  the  whole  plan  of  Go- 
lerius  Maximianus.  For,  Constantius  Chlorus  dying  in  Brit* 
ain,  in  the  year  306,  the  soldiery  by  acclamation  made  his  son 
Constantinej  who  afterwards  by  his  achievements  obtained  the  ti- 
tle of  the  Great,  Augustus  or  emperor :  and  the  tyrant  Galerim 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  even  to  approve  this  adverse  event* 
Soon  after,  a  civil  war  broke  out.  For,  Maxentius,  [the  son  of 
the  ex-emperor,  Velerius  Maximianus  Herculius,  and]  the  son- 
in-law  of  GaJeritts  Maximianits,  being  indignant  that  Galeriuf 
should  prefer  Severtu  before  At»i,  and  invest  him  with  imperial 
power,  himself  assumed  the  purple ;  and  took  his  father,  Valer^ 
Maxim.  HerctUius  for  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  In  the  midst 
pf  these  commotions,  Constantiney  beyond  all  expectation,  mad^ 

(13)  LaetantiuSf  de  Mortib.  Pereequutor.*  c.  18,  80 — [Galerius  Maximianus 
was  in  more  fear  of  the  young  prince  Constantiney  than  of  lji»  fallier  Constantius  ; 
the  latter  being  a  mild  and  sickly  sovereign,  while  Canttantine  was  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  and  ^  the  sol- 
diers. Yet  Galerius  had  this  prince  in  his  power  ;  for  he  detained  him  at  him 
coart  in  Nicomedia,  and  if  he  found  occasion,  might  have  put  him  out  of  his 
way  by  assassination  or  some  other  means.  Indeed  Galerius  attempted  this,  es- 
pecially in  the  year  306.  LactajUius  de  Mortib.  Perseauutor.  c.  24.  But  CoH' 
stantine  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  repaired  to  his  fatber  in  Britain.  This  sar 
gacity  of  the  prince  overset  the  whole  plan  of  the  emperor,  and  was  the  means  oT 
rescuing  the  christian  religion  firom  its  jeopardy.  See  Mosheimf  Comment,  de 
Reb.  &c.  p.  942  &c.     SchL] 

fl4;  Eusdfvus,  de  Martyr.  Palaestinae,  c.  13. — [Eusdnus  says  expressly  that 
Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,'  Maaritania  and  Africa,  enjoyed  peace,  aner  the  two 
first  years  of  the  persecution.  Nor  was  this  strange;  lor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
'who  governed  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  was  a  fiiend  to  the  christians ;  and  Ss* 
vtruSf  who  iathe  character  of  a  Caesar,  held  the  other  western  provinces,  was 
obliged  to  shew  deference  to  Constantius  as  the  emperor  of  the  West.  Neither 
was  the  debauched  Seperus,  of  himself,  inclined  to  cruelty.  Yet  the  christian* 
enjoyed  less  freedom  under  him,  than  under  CsnsUuUius.  See  Optatus  MiUvitO' 
nuSf  de  Sobisraate  Donatist  L.  i.  c.  14.  comp.  c.  16.     Sckl.] 

(15)  LaetantiuSf  de  Mortib.  Persequutor.  e.  21. — [IjuUantius  here  states,  that 
Galerius  Maximianus  gave  orders,  that  ■uch  christians  as  could  not  bv  tortures  be 
induced  to  sacrifice,  shonld  be  roasted  over  a  slow  fire.  Maziminf  wno  governed  ■ 
Syria  and  Egypt,  at  first  shewed  himself  quite  mild  towards  the  christians.  -Euse- 
hus,  Hist.  Ecctes.  L.  ix.  c.  9.  But  afterwards,  be  seemed  to  wish  to  surpass  all 
other  enemies  of  the  christians,  in  cmehy  towards  them.  See  Motheim,  Com- 
ment, de  Reb.  &c.  p.  945  (Stc.     Sehl.} 
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his  way  to  the  imperial  thn)oe.  The  weften  ehrisdatiSi  those  of 
Italj  and  Africai  excepted,  enjoyed  a  eood  decree  of  tranqoillitjr 
and  liberty,  during  these  civil  wars.(lO)  Bat  wt  oriental  church- 
es experienced  various  fortune,  adverse,  or  tolerable,  accordkig 
to  the  political  changes  from  year  to  year.(17)  At  length  Go* 
terius  Muximianusj  who  had  been  the  author  of  their  heavieet 
calamities,  being  brought  low  by  a  terrific  and  protracted  disease, 
and  finding  himself  ready  to  die,  in  the  year  31 1,  issued  a  decree 
which  restored  peace  to  them,  after  they  had  endured  ahnost  un- 
bounded sufierings.(  18^ 

^6.  After  the  deatn  of  Oderius  Maximianui,  [AD.  Sll.] 
C,  Oalerius  Maximinui  and  C.  Vol.  JjidniMs,  [wto  was  crea- 
ted Augustus  by  GcUerius  Mcuctmianui,  after  the  death  of  JF7«- 
vius  Severus,  AD.  307,]  divided  between  themselves  the  provin- 
ces  which  had  been  governed  by  Oalerius,  At  the  same  time 
JM[axentiu$y  who  held  Afirica  and  Italy,  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Constantine  who  governed  in  Spain  and  Gaul ;  in  order  to 
bring  all  the  West  under  his  authority.     Cinutantine  anticipated 

(le)  [Caiui&atinBf  bm  toon  as  he  came  into  power,  gave  the  christians  full  lib- 
erty to  profess  and  to  practise  their  religion.  Lactantius,  de  Mortib.  Persequo- 
tor.  c.  fU.  and  Institut.  Divinor.  L.  i.  c.  1.  This  he  did,  not  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
^ce,  or  fh>m  magnanimity,  and  still  less  from  any  attachment  to  the  chrisliaa 
i%ti|;ion,  but  fhxn  princijples  of  worldly  prudence.  He  wished  to  attach  the 
christians  to  his  party,  that  they  might  protect  him  against  the  power  and  the 
machinations  ofCtttUrius  Maximum.  His  brother-in-law,  MaxatHuSf  imitated  bis 
example,  and  with  similar  views }  and  therefore  the  chriaiians  under  him  in  A^ 
rica  and  Italy,  enjoyed  entire  religious  liberty.  See  OpUUut  MiUmtamiSf  de 
Schismate  Donatist.  L.  i.  c.  16.  and  ^usdrius.  Hist.  Eccies.  L.  viii.  c.  14.  fiee 
Mosheiniy  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christian,  p.  952  ^kc.    SeklJ] 

(17)  [In  the  eastern  provinces,  which  were  under  the  government  of  Galeriut 
Maximianus  and  C.  GaUtmu  MdximmmSf  christians  were  the  most  cruelly  perse- 
•cuted ;  as  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in  Eusebius.  Yet  C.  G.  Maatmin  did 
not  at  all  times  treat  them  with  equal  severi^.  According  to  Euseb.  (de  Martyr. 
Palaestinae,  c.  9.)  in  the  year  308,  the  persecution  seemed  to  be  at  an  end  in  Syria 
and  Palestine :  but  it  soon  after  recommenced,  with  increased  severity.    The 

■  cause  of  these  vicissitudes  is  to  he  sought  in  the  political  state  of  things.  In  this 
year,  C.  G.  Maxtmin  assumed  the  title  of  Ceasar  m  Syria,  against  the  will  of  GaU- 
rius  MaaamiwnuB;  and  the  latter  appeared  about  to  declare  war  against  the  for- 
mer ;  who  therefore  was  indulgent  tovrarda  the  Christiana,  in  order  to  aecure 
their  friendship.  But  as  GaUrUu  MaainUamMs  was  appeased,  C.  G.  Moaamin  be- 
came more  severe  against  the  christians,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  more  ef- 
ftctually  with  the  emperor.  After  a  while,  however,  be  abated  his  severity ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  309  and  in  the  be|;inniiig  of  310,  the  christians 
enjoyed  great  freedom :  {EmA.  de  Martyr.  Falae8tmae,e.  13.)  for  Galarius  Maxi' 
imottti^  was  now  in  declininc  health,  and  in  such  circumstances,  C.  G.  Maximin 
wished  not  to  alienate  the  cnristians  from  himself.  Yet  when  the  covemor  of 
the  province  informed  him,  in  the  year  310,  that  the  christians  abused  their  free- 
dom, Maxtmin  renewed  the  persecution.  But  soon  after  Galerius  Maxtmianus 
was  seized  with  bis  last  and  ratal  siokness,  and  C.  G.  Mtaimin  being  apprehen- 
sive that  the  imperial  power  could  be  secured  only  by  a  successful  appeal  to  arms, 
policy  required  nim  again  to  desist  from  persecuting  the  christians.  EusehiuSf 
Hist.  Eccies.  L.  viii.  c.  16.    See  Moshdmf  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christianor.  p.  955 

,&jc.  Schl.] 

(18)  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccies.  L.  viii.  c.  16.  LactanUus,  de  Mortib.  Persequutor. 
c.^fe. — [The  decree  is  given  us,  in  Greek,  by  Emeb.  Hist.  Eccies.  L.  viii.  c.  17. 

.  and  in  Latin,  by  Ijaciantius^  de  Mortib.  Persequutor,  c  34.     ScfU.'\ 
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his  designs,  marched  his  army  into  Italy  in  the  year  312,  and  in 
a  battle  fought  at  the  Milvian  bridge  near  Rome,  routed  the  army 
of  Maxentius.  In  the  flight,  the  bridge  broke  down,  and  MaxeU" 
tins  feU  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  drowned.  After  this  victory, 
Constantine^  with  his  colleague  C.  Vol.  LiciniuSy  immediately 
gave  fijll  liberty  to  the  christians  of  living  according  to  their  own 
institutions  and  laws ;  and  this  liberty  was  more  clearly  defined, 
the  following  year,  AD.  313.  ma  new  edict  drawn  up  at  Mi- 
lan.(19)  C.  Gcd,  Maximin^  indeed,  who  reigned  in  the  East, 
was  projecting  new  calamities  for  the  christians,(20)  and  mena- 
cing the  emperors  of  the  West  with  war ;  but  being  vanquished 
by  lAciniuSy  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  swallowing  poison, 
at  Tarsus,  in  the  year  313. 

%  7.  About  this  time,  Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  previ- 
ously a  man  of  no  religion,  is  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity, 
being  mduced  thereto,  principally,  by  the  miracle  of  a  cross  ap- 

(19)  EusebiuSj  Hist.  Eccies.  L.  x.  c.  5.  Laetantius^  de  Mortib.  Peracqoutor.  e. 
48.  [It  is  the  second  edict,  or  that  of  Milan,  which  is  found  in  the  passafes  hera 
referred  to  :  Eusebiua  gives  it  in  Greek,  Lactawtius  in  Latin.  The  first  edict  is 
wholly  lost;  yet  from  the  second,  we  may  learn  what  was  obscure  or  indefinite 
in  the  first.  The  first  edict  gave  religious  freedom,  not  only  to  the  christians, 
but  to  all  other  sects ;  vet  it  forbid  any  ^ei  a^n's  abandoning  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up.  This  prohibition  operated  disadvantageously 
to  the  christian  cause;  and  occasioned  many,  who  had  recently  embraced  chrisd- 
anitjr,  to  return  to  their  former  religion,  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  edict.  Thie 
prohibition  therefore,  with  all  other  restraints,  was  removed  in  the  second  edict. 
See  Moshtimf  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p.  959.     ScM] 

(20)  [C.  Gal.  Maximin  did  not  at  first  venture  to  conlraveue  the  edict  of  Gal, 
MaadmUmuSf  (nving  full  toleration  to  the  christians,]|  yet  he  di'^  ^ot  publish  it  in 
his  provinces  ;Dut  afterwards,  bv  underhanded  evasions,  he  \ioIatea  it.  For,  if 
we  may  believe  Laetantius,  (de  Afortib.  Persequutor.  c  36.)  he  slily  so  managed, 
that  what  some  cities  petitioned  for,  namely  that  the  christians  might  be  prevent- 
ed from  erecting  temples  within  their  walls,  was  effected.  Eusdnus  relates. 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  2.)  that  through  the  medium  of  one  TTuotecnus,  he  induced 
the  Anuochians  to  petition  to  him,  that  no  christian  misht  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  their  city ;  and  then  granted  them  their  petition.  Chher  cities  followed  this 
example,  and  thus  a  new  persecution  was  set  on  foot  Perhaps  Lactantius  and 
Eusekus  erred,  in  representing  MaadTiUn  as  the  original  cause  of  these  applica- 
tions to  himself.  Such  petitions  were  in  fact  presented ;  and  as  the  emperor  was 
about  en||[aging  in  war  with  Constantine^  he  used  every  mc-'ans  to  secure  the  fidel- 
ity of  cities  in  the  East  to  himself;  and  as  the  persecution  of  the  christians  was 
one  of  the  means  to  be  used,  therefore  he  ^ratihed  their  wishes.  Subsequently, 
when  the -first  edict  of  ConstOTitine  and  Ucmiua  was  brought  to  him,  in  the  year 
312,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  published  in  his  provinces ;  probably  from  pride, 
he  deeming  it  unsuitable,  for  him  to  be  the  publisher  of  edicts  eiven  out  by  per- 
sons whom  he  recarded  as  his  inferiors  in  rank.  Yet,  [according  to  Etisemus, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  o.  9.)  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  ^vemors  of  provinces,  which 
was  very  fiavorable  to  the  christians,  and  in  which  he  requested  his  subjects  to 
treat  them  kindly  and  tenderly.  The  chriettnn';  however,  put  no  confidence  in 
this  letter,  but  were  still  afraid  openly  to  profess  their  religion.  But  afler  he  had 
been  vanquished  by  LdeiniuSj  in  tho  year%13,  ho  published  a  new  edict  in  favor 
of  the  chnstians;  (Euaeb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  10.)  in  which  he  laments,  that 
the  judges  and  magistrates  had  misinteipr&ted  the  former  law ;  and  he  now  ex- 
pressly gives  the  christians  liberty  to  rebuild  their  temples,  and  commands  that 
the  property  taken  from  them  should  be  restored.  Soon  aflor  this,  he  died ;  and 
the  ten  years'  persecution  ended.  See  Mosheim,  Conmient.  de  Rebus  Christianor. 
p.  961  &c.     Sehl.] 
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pearing  to  him  in  the  heavens.  But  this  story  is  liable  to  much 
doubt.  For  his  first  edict  in  favor  of  the  christians,  and  many 
other  things,  sufficiently  evince,  that  he  was  indeed  at  that  time  . 
well  disposed  towards  the  christians  and  iheir  worship,  but  that  he 
by  no  means  regarded  Christianity  as  the  only  true  and  saving  re- 
ligion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  he  regarded  other  reli- 
gions, and  among  them  the  old  Roman  religion,  as  likewise  true, 
and  useful  to  mankind  ;  and  he  therefore  wished  all  religions  to 
be  freely  practised  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  (21)  But  as 
he  advanced  in  life,  Constantine  made  progress  m  religious 
knowledge,  and  gradually  came  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  only 
true  and  saving  religion,  and  to  consider  all  others  as  false  and 
impious.  Having  learned  this,  he  now  began  to  exhort  his  sub- 
!  jects  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  and  at  lengdi  he  proclaimed  war 
against .  the  ancient  superstitions.  At  what  time  this  change  in 
the  views  of  the  emperor  took  place,  and  he  began  to  look  upon 
all  religions  but  the  christian  as  false,  can  not  be  determined. 
This  however  is  certain,  that  the  change  in  his  views  was  first 
made  manifest  by  his  laws  and  edicts,  in  the  year  324,  after  the 
death  of  Lidnius,  when  Constantine  became  sole  emperor. (22) 
His  purpose  however,  of  abolishing  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  tolerating  only  the  christian  religion,  he  did  not 
disclose  till  a  litde  before  his  death,  when  he  published  his  edicts 
for  pulling  down  the  pagan  temples  and  abolishmg  the  sacrifi* 
ces.(23) 

(21)  [This  is  evident  fifom  EusAvus^  de  Vita  Constantini,  L.  i.  c.  27.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  MaxenSiuSj  be  was  still  at  a  lose,  to  what  God 
he  should  trust  himself  and  his  affairs.  He  at  length  determined  to  honor  that 
one  God  only,  whom  his  fiither  had  worshipped,  and  to  show  no  reverence  to 
the  ancient  Koman  deities.  The  grounds,  on  which  he  came  to  this  decision, 
were  feeble  :  namely,  the  good  fortune  of  his  father,  who  adhered  to  this  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  ill  fortune  and  lamentable  end  of  DiocUHanj  Galerius  Maximian, 
ana  other  emperors,  who  had  worshipped  the  pagan  deities.  And,  according  to 
EuseHuSf  (de  Vita  Constantini  L.  i.  c.  28.)  he  knew  so  little  of  the  God  of liis 
&ther,  that  he  prayed  he  might  be  able  to  know  him.  He  was  a  deist  of  the 
lowest  class,  who  considered  the  God  of  his  father  as  a  limited  being,  though 
more  benevolent  and  powerful  than  any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities.  Tms 
is  manifest  from  his  regulations  in  favor  of  the  christians,  and  from  his  laws  tol- 
erating the  pagan  haruspices.  Codex  Theodos.  L.  iz.  Tit.  16.  Leg.  1,  2.  and  L. 
xvi.  iTt.  10.  I^.  i.  Compare  Zasimus,  Lib.  ii.  P.  10.  ed.  Oxford,  1^9.  8vo.  See 
Moshdmy  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p.  971  &c     Schl.^ 

(22)  Eusebius,  de  Vita  Constantini,  L.  ii.  c.  20  and  44.  [In  this  year,  324, 
all  those  who,  for  their  adherence  to  Christianity  during  the  preceding  persecu- 
tion, had  become  exiles,  or  been  sent  to  the  mines,  or  been  robbed  of  their  pro- 
perty, were  restored  to  their  country,  their  liberty,  and  their  possessions ;  and 
the  christian  temples  were  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged.    Schl,] 

(23)  See  Ja.  Godfrey,  ad  Codicem  Theodos.  Tom.  vi.  Ft.  i.  p.  290  &c.  [The 
statement  of  Zoeimus  (Lib  ii.  p.  104.)  is  not  to  be  wholly  r^ected.  He  8a;^s, 
that  afier  the  death  of  LiciniuSf  a  certain  Egyptian  came  to  Rome  from  Spain, 
and  convinced  the  emperor  of  the  truth  of  the  coristian  religion.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned,  why  Zostmus  should  have  fabricated  such  a  stor^.  This  Egyptian 
was  probably  HatiuSy  the  bishop  of  Corduba;  who  was  a  native  Egyptian,  and 
was  then  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  very  probably^  soliciting  the  restoration  of 
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§  8.  That  the  emperor  was  sincere,  and  not  a  dissembler^  in 
resard  to  his  conversion  to  cliristianity,  no  person  can  doubt,  who 
believes  that  men's  actions  are  an  index  of  their  real  feelings.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  Constaniine's  life  was  not  such  as  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  required  ;(24)  and  it  is  also  true,  that  he  re- 
mained a  catechumen  all  his  life,  and  was  received  to  full  member- 
ship in  the  church,  by  baptism,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
at  Nicomedia.(25)  But  neither  of  these  is  adequate  proof,  that 
the  emperor   had  not  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 

the  church  goods  which  had  been  confiscated.  At  least,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
that  the  money  destined  for  Africa,  was  paid  in  consoqaence  of  his  efforts.  This 
conjecture  is  mvored  by  Baumgartenj  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  691. 
The  later  Greeks  ascribe  the  emperor*s  conversion  to  a  courtier  named  J5h- 
phrates;  of  whom  however,  the  ancients  make  no  mention.  TTieodaretf  (Hist. 
£ccles.  L.  i.  c.  17.)  ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  Helena  his  mother;  but,  she 
was  brought  to  embrace  Christianity  by  her  son.  according  to  EaseHuSf  de  Vita 
Constantini,  L.  iii.  c.  47. — Zosimus  relates,  furtner,  that  Constantine  asked  the 
pagan  priests  to  absolve  him  from  the  ^uilt  of  destro^'ing  LdeinivSy  Fatutaf  and 
Crispus;  and  when  they  told  him,  this  was  impossible,  the  Ejjyptian  before 
mentioned,  undertook  to  show,  that  the  christian  religion  offerea  the  means  of 
cleansing  away  his  guilt ;  and  this  it  was,  induced  the  emperor  to  embrace  chri»- 
tianity.  There  is  perhaps  some  degree  of  truth  in  this  story ;  perhaps  Caiutan- 
Hne  md,  in  fiict,  after  the  death  oT  Licinhts,  first  learn,  either  from  this  Egyptian, 
or  from  some  others,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  expiatory  for  believers  therem.  It 
18  at  least  certain,  that  in  tlie  first  years  ufter  his  victory  over  MaxenthtSf  he  had 
very  incorrect  ideas  of  Christ  and  of  the  christian  religion  ;  as  is  manifest  from 
his  Rescript  to  Anuiinus,  in  Eusehiua,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  7.  See  ^osActm, 
Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p.  976.  &c.     5cAZ.]  i 

(24)  [He  put  to  death  his  own  son  CrimSy  and  his  wife  FausUii  on  aground- 
less  suspicion;  and  cut  off  his  brother-in-law  Lieiniuff  and  his  unoffending  son/ 
contrary  to  his  plighted  word ;  and  was  much  addicted  to  pride  and  voluptuous-/ 
ness.    Sehl.]  ' 

(25)  EusdriMSy  de  Vita  Constantini,  Lib.  iv.  c.  61,  e2.—Thoee  who,  in  reli- 
ance on  more  recent  and  dubious  authorities,  maintain  that  Ckmstantins  received 
christian  babtism,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  ^X2i,  and  from  the  hands  of  SyUfeateff 
then  the  bishop  of  Rome,  do  not  at  this  day  gain  the  assent  of  intelligent  men, 
even  in  the  Roman  catholic  church.  See  Henry  JforiSj  Historia  Donatist.  in  hit 
Opp.  tom.  iv.  p.  650.  The.  Maria  Mamaehius,  Orinnes  et  Antiqq.  Chrittianae, 
torn  ii.  p.  232  &c.  [VeUesitUy  in  his  Notes  on  EusSrius,  de  Vita  Constantini,  L. 
iv.  c.  61.  where  Eusebius  relates,  that  Constantine  first  received  inmosiUtm  ef 
hiBmdSy  previous  to  his  baptism,  a  little  before  his  death;  infers,  that  the  emperor 
then  first  became  a  eaUdtuvuny  because  he  then  first  received  imposition  of 
hands.  But  the  bishops  laid  hands  on  the  catechumens,  at  various  times,  and  for 
various  purposes  :  ana  the  connexion  here  shows,  that  Eusi^nMS  ref^  to  that  im- 
poeition  of  nands,  which  immediately  preceded,  and  was  connected  with  baptism. 
See  TarftcUion,  de  Baptismo,  c.  20.  It  will  not  follow,  therefore,  that  Constan- 
tine had  never  before  received  imposition  of  hands,  for  other  purposes.  But  sup- 
poee  he  had  not,  still  we  do  not  know  that  the  only  mode  of  constituting  a  cate- 
chumen^ in  that  age,  was  by  imposition  of  hands:  and  if  it  was,  so  great  an  em- 
peror might  be  excused  from  the  ceremony,  which  could  plead  no  divine  authon- 
ty.  That  Constantine  long  before  this  time,  declared  himself  a  cArisCian,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  churches,  is  certain.  It  is  also  true  that  he  had 
for  a  long  time  performed  the  religious  acts  of  an  nnbaptized  christian,  that  is,  of 
a  eateehumen;  for  he  attended  public  worship,  fasted,  prayed,  observed  the  chris- 
tian sabbath  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs,  and  watched  on  the  vigils  of 
Easter,  &c.  &c.  Now  these  facts  show  that  he  had,  in  fact,  long  been  4i  cate- 
chumen ;  and  that  he  did  not  first  become  so,  at  the  time  hands  were  laid  on 
him  in  order  to  bit  baptism.  See  Mosheimt  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p. 
966  &c.    TV.] 
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christian  religion,  or  that  he  only  feigned  himself  a  christian.  For 
in  that  age,  many  persons  deferred  baptism,  till  near  the  close  of 
life ;  that  they  might  pass  into  the  oUier  world,  altogether  pure 
and  undefiled  with  sin  :(26^  and  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that  many 
persons,  who  look  upon  tne  christian  religion  as  indubitably  true 
and  of  divine  origin,  yet  do  not  conform  their  lives  to  all  its  holy 
precepts. — It  is  another  question,  whether  worldly  motives  might 
not  have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  induce  Constantino  to  pre- 
fer the  christian  religion  to  the  ancient  Roman,  and  to  all  other 
religions,  and  to  recommend  the  observance  of  it  to  his  subjects. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  emperor  had  dis-  - 
cernment  to  see,  Uiat  Christianity  possessed  great  efficacy,  and 
idolatry  none  at  all,  to  strengthen  public  auUiority,  and  to  bind 
citizens  to  their  duty. (27) 

§  9.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  Constantine  most  solemnly 
affirmed  he  saw  in  the  heavens,  near  mid  day,  is  a  subject  invol- 
ved in  the  greatest  obscurities  and  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  an 
easy  thing  to  refute  those  who  regard  this  prodigy  as  a  cunnmg 
fiction  of  the  emperor,  or  who  rank  it  among  fables  :(28)  and 

(26)  [See  JhU.  Fred.  Busehing's  Disput.  de  Procrastinatione  Baptkmi  apud 
TOteres,  ejusque  Causis.     Schl."] 

(27)  See  EtuebUis,  de  Vita  Constantini,  L.  i.  c.  27.  [The  Romans  had  then 
lost  nearly  all  their  former  virtue,  fidelity,  good  sense  and  valor ;  and  in  their 
place,  tyranny,  profligacy^  and  shameful  vices  and  crimes  succeeded,  and  became 
prevalent,  especially,  during  the  persecution  of  the  christians.  Among  the  more 
utelligent,  very  little  of  the  ancient  superstitious  spirit  remained ;  so  efiectually 
had  the  christian  and  pagan  philosophers  exposed  the  turpitude  of  the  old  religion. 
But  among  the  christians,  wno  were  spreaa  far  and  wide  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  here  and  there  had  brought  over  some  of  the  neighboring  nations  to  their  re- 
ligion, great  firmness  and  stability  of  mind  was  manifest,  together  with  good  ftith 
and  honesty.  Hence  Constantitu  the  Great  might  readily  see,  that  the  christiaii 
religion  would  contribute  much  more  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  his  dominion,  than  the  old  religion  could  do.    Schl."] 

(28)  t/oA.  Hombeck,  Comment,  ad  BuUam  Urbani  viii.  de  Imaginum  cultu,  p. 
182  AC.  Ja.  Oisdiusj  Thesaurus  Numismat.  antiquor.  p.  463.  Ja.  7bUn»,  Pre- 
fiioe  to  his  French  translation  of  LongitiuB;  and  in  his  Notes  on  LaeUnUhtay  de 
Mortib,  Persequutor.  c.45.  Christ.  TkamasiuSf  Observat.  Hallens.  torn.  i.  p.  ^0; 
and  others.  [There  is  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  the  emperor  saw  this  cross.  Some  follow  EusebiMSf  (de  Vita  Constaotini 
L,  i.  c.  28.)  and  believe  that  he  saw  it  while  in  Gaul,  and  when  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  with  Maxentius.  Others  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Laetantiuf^ 
(de  Moi  lib.  Persequut.  c.  44.)  and  believe  tliat  he  saw  the  cross  on  the  26tfa  day 
•of  October,  AD.  312.  [the  day  before  the  battle,  in  which  MaxetOitu  was  van- 
qeished,  ticui  K  c^me.]  So  thought  Stephan  BaUize  ;  (see  his  Notes  on  this  paasa^ 
in  LactantiuB ;)  whom  Pagiy  Ftdnridua,  and  others  have  followed.  The  point  » 
a  difiicult  one  to  decide  ;  and  the  brothers  BalUriiUf  (Observ.  ad  JVbruit  Hist 
Donatist.  Opp.  tom.  iv.  p.  662.^  would  compromise  it,  by  supposing  there  were 
two  appearances  of  the  cross,  both  in  dreams,  the  first  in  Gaul,  and  the  last  in 
Italy  :  which  is  a  miserable  s^^ifl. — Among  those  who  regard  the  whole  story  aa 
a  fabrication,  some  suppose  it  was  a  pious  fraud,  and  others  that  it  was  a  trick  of 
state.  The  first  supposition  is  most  improbable.  For,  at  the  time  the  cross  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  him,  Qnutantine  thought  nothing  about  spreading  the 
cbristiaarelipon,  but  only  about  vanquishing  AfozfiitiW.  Besides  he  was  not 
then  a  christian,  and  did  not  use  the  event  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity, 
but  for  the  animation  of  his  troops.    The  other  supposition  has  more  probability  ; 
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also  those  who  refer  the  phenomeoon  to  natural  causes,  ingen- 
iously conjecturing  that  the  form  of  a  cross  appeared  in  a  solar 
halo,  or  in  the  moon  :(29)  and  likewise  those,  who  ascribe  the 
transaction  to  the  power  of  God,  who  intended  by  a  miracle  to 
confirm  the  wavering  faith  of  the  emperor.  (30)     Now  these  sup- 

• 

indeed,  lAditius  once  resorted  to  something  like  this,  According  to  LactantiHSf 
de  Mortib.  Persequut.  c.  46. — But  Constantine  solemnly  averred  the  reality  of 
this  prodigy ;  and  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  use  artiiice,  in  order  to  enkiniile 
courage  in  his  soldiers,  he  would  far  more  probably,  as  his  army  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  barbarians,  and  such  as  were  not  christians,  (see  Zosimvts,  L  ii.  p.  86.) 
have  represented  Mars  or  some  other  of  the  vulgar  deities  as  appearing  to  him. 
See  MosheiTftf  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p.  97H  &c.     Sekl.] 

(29)  See  Joh.  Andr.  Schmidt fj)iaa.  de  Luna  in  Cruce  visa,  Jena,  1681.  4to. 
and  Joh.  Albert.  Fabricins,  Diss  dc  Cruce  a  Constantino  visr,  in  his  Biblioth.  Gr. 
vol.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  8  &x. — [This  opinion  also  has  its  difficulties.  Fabricma  him- 
self admits,  that,  on  his  hypothesis,  tlie  appearance  of  visible  toords  in  the  air, 
cannot  be  explained.  And  he  resorts  to  a  new  exposition  of  the  laneuage  of 
EusebitUf  for  relief;  and  believes  that  the  words  by  this  conqueror,  liy  rkrff) 
v{xa,  hac  vince,)  were  not  actually  seen,  but  that  the  sense  of  them  was  em- 
blematically depicted,  in  a  crown  of  victory  that  appeared  in  the  heavens.     But 

(1)  if  the  emperor  intended  to  say  this,  he  expressed   himself  very  obscurely- 

(2)  It  is  certain,  that  Constantine  did  not  intend  to  be  so  understood ;  for  he 
caused  the  very  words  mentioned  to  be  affixed  to  the  standards  (Labara)  of  the 
legions,  and  to  the  medals  and  other  monuments  of  the  event;  which  he  would 
not  have  done,  had  he  not  designed  it  should  be  understood,  that  these  words 
were  actually  seen  in  the  heavens.  (3)  All  the  ancient  writers  so  understood 
the  account  given  by  Euscbius.  (4)  Such  a  halo  about  the  sun,  as  that  described 
by  the  emperor,  has  never  been  seen  by  man.  For  he  did  not  see  the  sign  or 
form  of  a  real  cross,  but  the  Greek  letter  X,  intersected  perpendicularly  by  the 
letter  P,  thus  O^  [^JLluseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  L.  i.  §  31 .]  See  Mosheim^  Com- 
ment, de  Rebus  Christ,  p.  985.     ScAZ.] 

(30)  \Eusebius  alone,  (de  Vita  Constantini.  L.  i.  c.  28 — 31.)  among  the  wri- 
ters of  that  age,  gives  us  any  account  of  the  vision  of  the  crois;  though  Loetom- 
tius,  (de  Mortib.  rersequutor.  c.  44.)  and  others  speak  of  the  **  dream ^  in  which 
Ckmstantine  was  directed  to  use  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Eusebius'  account  is  as 
follows :  '^  He  conceived  that  he  ought  to  worship  only  the  God  of  his  father.  He 
therefore  called  upon  this  (iod,  in  prayer,  entreating  and  beseeching  him,  to 
manifest  to  him,  who  he  was,  and  to  extend  his  right  arm,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. While  he  was  thus  praying  with  earnest  entreaty,  a  most  singular  divino 
manifestation  ^^sotfi^fAia  rig  flrapa^ogorarrj)  appeared :  which,  perhaps,  had  an- 
other declared  it,  would  not  easily  be  credited ;  but  the  victorious  emperor  him- 
self having  related  it,  to  us  who  write  this,  when  we  had,  a  long  time  afterwards, 
the  privilege  of  knowing  and  conversing  with  him,  and  haying;  confirmed  it  with 
an  oath;  who  can  hesitate  to  believe  the  account?  and  especially,  as  the  subee- 
quent  time  [or  the  events  which  followed]  afibrds  evidence  of  its  truth  ?  He 
said  that,  about  the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  as  the  sun  began  to  verge  towards 
its  setting,  he  saw  in  the  heavens,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  sun  surmounted  with  - 
tha  trophy  of  the  cross,  (Ji^spxsi^ov  rS  JjX/s  gavfli  rpoVouov,)  which  was 
composed  of  light,  and  had  a  legend  (rpa^'yiv)  annexed,  saying,  by  this  conquer. 
And  amazement  seized  him,  and  the  whole  army,  at  the  sight,  (J^i  rcy  ^sofjuari,) 
and  the  beholders  wondered,  as  they  accompanied  him  in  the  march.  And  he 
said,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  this  spectre,  (ti  fi'ors  iiri  ro  ^aiffta,) 
and  as  he  pondered  and  reflected  upon  it  long,  ni^ht  came  upon  him  by  surprise. ' 
After  this,  as  he  slept,  (u^Tvivri  (b^-cjy)  ^he  Christ  of  God  appeared  to  him,  to- 
other with  the  sign  before  seen  in  tiie  heavens,  and  bid  him  make  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sign  that  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  to  use  that  as  a  protection 
(TiiT(f)  otXagi^ftaTi  xp^<^^o(0  "8*^°^  ^^^  onsets  of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  it 
was  day,  he  arose,  related  the  wonder  (rd  d^ro j|t)rov)  to  his  friends ;  and  then 
assembling  the  workers  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  he  seated  himself  in  the 
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positions  being  rejected,  the  only  conclusion  that  remains  is,  that 
Constantine  saw,  in  a  dream  while  asleep,  the  appearance  of  a 
cross,  with  the  inscription,  hy  this  conquer.{3l)  Nor  is  this 
opinion  unsupported  by  competent  authorities  of  good  credit.  (32) 

midst  of  them,  and  describing  the  appearance  of  tlie  sign,  (jrs  (ftj/jLSiJt,)  he  bid 
them  imitate  it  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  This  we  were  once  so  fortunate  as 
to  set  our  .eyes  upon."  Eusebius  then  goes  into  a  long  description,  of  this  sacred 
8t::ndard,  which  was  called  the  Laharum.  Its  shaft  was  a  very  long  spear,  over- 
laid with  (pid.  On  its  top,  was  a  crown  composed  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  containing  the  sacred  symbol,  namely,  the  Greek  letter  X,  intersected  with 
the  letter  P.  Just  under  this  crown,  was  a  likeness  of  the  emperor,  in  gold;  and 
below  that,  a  cross  piece  of  wood,  from  which  hung  a  sauare  flag,  of  purple  cloth 
cinbroidored  and  covered  with  precious  stones. — ^Now,  it  this  narrative  is  all  true, 
and  if  two  connected  miracles  were  actually  wrought,  as  here  stated;  how  hap- 
pens it,  that  no  writer  of  that  aee,  except  Etisebius,  says  one  word  about  the  lu- 
minous cross  in  tlie  heavens? — ^How  came  it,  that  Eusebius  himself  said  nothing 
Bbout  it  in  his  Eccles.  History,  which,  was  written  twelve  years  after  the  event, 
and  about  the  same  length  of  time  before  his  Life  of  Constantine  ?  Why  does  he 
rely  solciv  on  the  testimony  of  the  emperor,  and  not  even  intimate  that  he  ever 
heard  of  it  from  others ;  whereas,  if  true,  many  thousands  must  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fact? — What  mean  his  suggestions,  that  some  may  question  the 
truth  of  the  story  ;  and  his  caution  not  to  state  any  thing  as  a  matter  of  public  no- 
toriety, but  to  confine  himself  simply  to  the  emperor's  private  representation  to 
himself? — Again,  if  the  miracle  of  the  luminous  cross,  was  a  reality;  has  not 
God  himself  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  cross,  as  the  appointed  symbol  of  our  reli- 
gion ?  so  that  there  is  no  superstition  in  the  use  of  it;  but,  the  Catholics  are  cor- 
rect, and  the  Protestants  in  an  error,  on  this  subject? — If  God  intended  to  en- 
lighten Canstantine*s  dark  mind,  and  show  him  the  truth  of  Christianity,  would 
he  probably  use  for  the  purpose  the  enigma  of  a  luminous  cross,  in  preference  to 
his  inspired  word,  or  a  direct  and  speciafrevelation  ?  Was  there  no  tendency  to 
encourage  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  such  a  miracle.' — 
And  can  it  be  believed,  that  Jesus  Christ  actually  appeared  to  the  emperor,  in  a 
vision,  directing  him  to  make  an  artificial  cross,  and  to  rely  upon  that  as  his  de- 
fence in  the  day  of  battle  ? — But,  how  came  the  whole  story  of  the  luminous  cross 
to  be  unknown  to  the  christian  world,  for  more  than  twenty  five  years,  and  then 
to  transpire  only  through  a  private  conversation  between  Eusebius  and  Constmn' 
Hnef — Is  it  not  supposabie,  that  Eusebius  may  have  misunderstood  the  account 
the  emperor  gave  mm,  of  a  singular  halo  about  the  sun  which  he  saw,  andof  aa 
affecting  dream  which  he  had  me  night  afler,  and  which  induced  him  to  make 
the  Labarumf  and  use  it  as  his  standard  ? — Such  are  the  arguments  against  this 
hypothesis.     TV.] 

(31)  [Laetantius  mentions  only  the  dream ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Sazomen, 
Lib.  I.  c.  3.  and  Rn^musj  in  his  translation  of  the  Eccles.  History  of  Eusebius ; 
and  likewise,  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Orientale,  p.  57.  Indeed  the  ap- 
peal of  Eusdrius  to  the  solemn  attestation  of  the  emperor,  (de  Vita  Constantiniy 
L.  i.  o.  26.)  and  the  statement  of  Gdasius  Cwdcenus,  (Acta  Concilii  Nicaeni, 
Lib.  i.  c.  4.  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  &].)  that  the  whole  story  was  amy- 
counted  fabulous  by  the  pagans,  confirm  the  supposition,  that  it  was  a  mere  dream. 
For  the  appeal  of  Eusdnus  vronld  have  been  unnecessary,  and  the  denial  of  its  re- 
ality by  the  pagans  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  whole  army  of  Ckmstan- 
tine  had  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  event.     Schl.^ 

(32)  The  writers  who  treat  of  Constantine  the  Great,  are  carefully  enumerated 
by  Joh.^lb.  FabrieiuSy  Lux  salutaris  Evangelii   toti  orbi  exoriens,  c.  12.  p.  260 

475.  ed.  Ban- 
Bresl.  1817.] 
Constantine, 

relating  to  relinous  matters,  under  four  heads.  The  same  laws  are  treated  of  by 
Joe.  Godfrey,  Adnot.  ad  Codicem  Theodosianum ;  and  in  a  particnlar  treatise,  by 
Fronds  Baldtoinf  in  his  Constantinus  Magn.  seu  de  Legions  Constantini  £c- 
clesiast.  et  civilibus,  Libri  ii.  ed.  2d.  by  B,  GwidUng^  Halle,  1727.  8vo. 
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^10.  The  happiness  anticipated  by  the  christians  from  the 
edicts  of  Constantine  and  lAcinius,  was  a  little  afterwards  inter- 
rupted by  lAdniuSf  who  waged  war  against  his  kmsman  Cou" 
stantine.  Being  vanquished  in  the  year  314,  he  was  quiet  for 
about  nine  years.  But  in  the  year  324,  this  restless  man  again 
attacked  Constantine^  being  urged  on  botli  by  his  own  inclination 
and  by  the  instigation  of  the  pagan  priests.  That  he  might  secure 
to  himself  a  victory,  he  attached  the  pagans  to  his  cause,  by  se- 
verely oppressing  the  christians,  and  putting  not  a  few  of  their 
bishops  to  death.  (33^  But  all  his  plans  failed.  For,  after  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  battles,  he  was  obhged  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  victor ;  who,  nevertheless,  ordered  him  to  be  stran- 
gled, in  the  year  325.  After  his  victory  over  lAciniusy  Constan- 1 
tine  reigned  sole  emperor  till  his  death ;  and  by  his  plans,  his 
enactments,  his  regulations,  and  his  munificence,  he  endeavored 
as  much  as  possible,  to  obliterate  gradually  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions, and  to  establish  christian  worship  diroughout  the  Roman 
empire. (34)  He  had  undoubtedly  learned  from  the  wars  and  the 
machinations  of  Liciniusy  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Roman  em- 
pire could  remain  secure,  while  the  ancient  superstition  continued 
prevalent;  and  therefore,  from  this  time  onward,  he  openly  op-t 
posed  the  pagan  deities  and  their  worship,  as  being  prejudicial  to) 
the  interests  of  the  state. 

^11.  After  the  death  of  Constantine^  which  bappend  in  the 
year  337,  his  three  surviving  sons,  Constantine  II.  Constantius^ 
and  Constansj  assumed  the  empire,  and  were  all  proclaimed  Au- 
gusti  and  emperors  by  the  Roman  senate.  There  were  still  liv- 
ing two  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  namely  Constantius 
DalmatiuSf  and  Julius  Constansj  and  they  had  several  sons.  But 
nearly  all  these  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
Constantine^s  sons,  who  feared  lest  their  thirst  for  power  might 

(33)  EusebiuSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  8.  and,  de  Vita  Constantiniy  L.  i.  c.  49. 
Even  JuHariy  than  whom  no  one  was  more  prejudiced  against  OmstanHns,  could 
not  but  pronounce  lAcinius  an  infamous  tyrant,  who  was  sunk  in  vices  and 
crimes.  See  Julian's  Caesares,  p.  222.  ed.  Spanbeim. — ^I  would  here  observe, 
what  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  hitherto,  that  Aurdiua  Victor  mentions 
this  persecution  of  lAcimuSj  in  his  Book  de  Caesuibus,  c.  41.  p.  435.  ed.  Amtze- 
nii,  where  he  says :  Licinio  ne  insontium  quidem  ac  nobillium  philosophorum 
servili  more  cruciatus  adhibiti  modum  fecere.  The  PkilosopherSj  whom  Liciniua 
is  here  said  to  have  tortured,  were,  doubtless,  chrittiana ;  whom  many,  from  their 
slight  acquaintance  with  our  religion,  have  mistaken  for  a  sect  of  philosophers. 
The  commentators  on  AureUtts  have  lefl  this  passage  untouched ;  wnich  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  with  those,  who  are  intent  only  on  the  enlargement  of  grammatica. 
knowledge  derived  from  ancient  writers. 

(34)  [Constantine  doubtless  committed  errors,  which  in  their  consequences 
were  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  ^ve  to  the  clergy  the  former 
privileges  of  the  pagan  priests;  and  allowed  legacies  to  be  lefl  to  the  churches, 
which  were  every  where  erected  and  enlarged.  He  was  gratified  with  seeing 
the  bishops  assume  great  state ;  for  he  thought,  the  more  respect  the  bishops 
commanded,  the  more  inclined  the  pagans  would  be  to  embrace  Christianity  :  and 
thus  he  introduced  the  love  of  pomp  and  display  among  the  clergy.     Schl.} 
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lead  them  to  make  insurrections  and  disturb  the  common- 
wealth. (35)  Only  Gallus  and  Julian,,  sons  of  Julius  Constans^ 
escaped  the  massacre  ;(36)  and  the  latter  of  these  afterwards 
became  emperor.  Constantine  II.  held  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain; 
but  lost  his  life  AD.  340,  in  a  war  with  his  brother  Constantius, 
Constans  at  first  governed  only  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa  ;  but 
after  the  fall  of  his  brother  Constantine  II.  he  annexed  his  pro- 
vinces to  his  empire,  arid  thus  became  emperor  of  all  the  West, 
until  he  lost  his  life  AD.  350,  in  the  war  with  MaxentiuSj  a 
usurper.  After  the  death  of  Constans^  Maxentius  being  subdued, 
the  third  brother  Constantius^  who  had  before  governed  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  in  the  year  353  became  sole  emperor,  and 
governed  the  whole  empire  till  the  year  361,  when  he  died. 
Neither  of  these  brothers  possessed  the  disposition  or  the  discern- 
ment of  their  father  ;  yet  they  all  pursued  their  father's  purpose, 
of  abolishing  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Romans  and  other 
pagans,  and  of  propagating  the  christian  religion  throughout  the 
Koman  empire.  The  thing  itself  was  commendable  and  excel- 
lent ;  but  in  the  means  employed,  there  was  much  that  was  cen- 
surable. (37) 

§  12.  The  cause  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  thus  flourishmg 
and  prosperous,  received  immense  injury,  and  seemed  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  when  Julian^  the  son  of  Julius  Constans^  brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  now  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the 
Constantinian  family,  (38)  after  a  successftil  campaign  in  Gaul 
AD.  360,  was  hailed  emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and  on  the  death 
{of  Constantius^  AD.  361,  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  em- 

(35)  \^*  It  is  more  probablei  that  the  principal  design  of  this  massacre  was  to 
recover  the  provinces  ofThrace^  Macedony  and  Achaiaj  which  in  the  divisions  of 
the  empire,  Constantine  the  Great  had  given  to  young  DalmntitiSt  son  of  his  broth- 
er of  the  same  name,  and  Pontus  and  Cappadociaj  which  he  had  granted  to  ^nr 
nibalianuSf  the  brother  of  young  DaJm^ius.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Dr.  Moshdm  has 
attributed  this  massacre  equally  to  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  ;  whereas  almost 
all  authors  agree,  that  neither  young  Constantine j  nor  Constans,  had  any  hand 
in  it  at  all."    Mad.] 

(116)  [Because  they  were  despised  :  Gallus,  being  sickly,  it  was  supposed 
would  not  live  long  ;  and  Julian ,  being  but  eight  years  old,  created  no  fear. 
Some  years  after,  they  were  sent  to  a  remote  place  in  Cappadocia,  where  they 
were  instructed  in  languages,  the  sciences,  and  gymnastics,  being  in  a  sense  kept 

f>rboners ;  and  were  at  last  designed  for  the  clerical  office,  having  been  made 
ectors  or  readers.    Amniianus  Marcell.  L.  xxii.  c.  9.     SchL] 

(37)  [Coercive  measures  were  adopted,  which  only  made  nominal  christians. 
A  law  was  enacted,  in  the  year  342,  that  all  the  heathen  temples  should  be  shut 
up,  and  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  go  near  them.  All  sacrifices, 
and  all  consultations  of  the  oracles  and  soothsayers,  were  prohibited,  on  pain  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  proi>erty :  and  tlie provincial  magistrates  were  threaten- 
ed witli  the  same  penalties,  if  tlioy  were  dilatory  in  punishing  transgressors  of 
the  law.  This  was  to  compel  the  conscience,  and  not  to  convince  it.  The  his- 
tory of  these  emperors  may  be  found  in  the  Universal  History,  and  in  le  Beau's 
History  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     Schl.] 

(38)  [For,  GalluSf  who  had  been  created  Caesar,  was  previously  murdered  by 
order  otConstaTitiuSy  because  of  his  cruelty,  and  being  charged  with  aspiring  af" 
ter  the  supreme  power.    Jlmmian.  Marctll.  L.  xiv.  c.  11.     Schl.] 
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pire.  For,  Julian^  though  educated  in  the  christian  religion,  jet 
influenced  partly  by  hatred  of  the  Constantinian  family,  which 
had  murdered  his  father,  brother,  and  all  his  relatives,  and  partly 
by  the  artifices  of  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  deceived  this 
credulous  and  vain-glorious  prince  with  fictitious  miracles  and 
prophecies,  apostatized  from  Christianity  to  paganism,  and  labor- 
ed to  restore  idolatry,  now  ready  to  become  extinct,  to  its  former 
splendor.  Julian  seemed  to  abhor  all  violent  measures,  and  to 
wish  to  give  full  liberty  to  the  citizens  of  choosing  their  religion, 
and  of  worshippmg  Grod  in  the  manner  they  pleased  :  but  at  the 
same  time  he  artfully  and  dexterously  cut  the  smews  of  the  chris- 
tian cause,  by  abrogating  the  privileges  granted  to  this  religion 
and  to  its  ministers,  by  shutting  up  the  christian  schools  in  which 
philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  were  taught,  by  not  only  tolerating 
but  even  encouraging  and  animating  all  sectarians,  by  writing 
books  against  the  christians,  &c.  He  likewise  had  many  projects 
in  contemplation  ;  and  would,  doubtless,  have  done  immense 
harm  to  Christianity,  if  he  had  returned  victorious  from  the  Per- 
sian war,  which  he  undertook  directly  after  he  came  to  tlie  throne. 
But  in  this  war,  which  was  both  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  litde 
discretion,  he  fell  by  a  wound  received  in  battle,  AD.  3G3,  when 
just  entered  the  thirty  second  year  of  his  age,  and  after  reigning 
sole  emperor  only  twenty  months,  from  the  death  of  Constan- 
tius.(39) 

^13.  Those  who  rank  Julian  among  the  greatest  heroes  the  ' 
world  has  produced,  nay  place  him  the  first  of  all  who  ever  filled 
a  throne — which  many  at  this  day  do,  and  among  them  are  per- 
sons of  learning  and  discernment — (40)  must  be  so  blinded  by 

(3d)  See,  besides  Tillemont;  [the  Universal  History  •,  U  Beau,  Histoire  dubas 
Einpire,  torn,  iii  Liv.  xii — xiv ;]  and  other  common  writers  ;  the  accurately  writ- 
ten work  pf  Bleiteric,  Vie  <te  Julien,  Paris  1734,  and  Amstcrd.  1735.  8vo;  the 
Life  and  character  of  JuUan  the  Apostate,  illustrated  in  vii  Dissertations,  by 
Dcs  Vouexy  Dublin  1746.  8vo  ;  Ez.  Spanheim,  Preface  and  Notes  to  the  Works  of 
Julian,  Lips.  1G06.  Fol.  and  Joh.  Alh.  FahriciuSj  Lux  salutaris  Evanselii  toti  orbi 
exoriens,  cap.  xiv.  p.  2^4  &c.  [Add  Aug.  ^Ktander^vAieT  Kayser  Julianus  und 
sein  Zeitalter,  H.imb.  1812.  8vo      TV.] 

(40)  ^a7if<?5^i«iz,  Ksprit  des  L«»ix,  Liv.  xxiv.  c.  10.  says:  II  n* y  a  point  eu 
apr^j  lui  de  Prince  plus  digne  de  gouvemer  des  hommes.  [To  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  Julian,  it  is  noccssary  cursorily  to  survey  the  history  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  AD.  331 ;  and  lost  his  mother  BasUina,  the  same  year;  and  hia  father, 
Julius  ConslantluSy  a  few  years  alter.  Mardanius,  a  eunuch,  and  Eusebius,  bish-  • 
op  of  Nicomedia,  were  his  first  instructors.  When  Galium  was  made  a  Caesar, 
Julian  obtained  permission  to  come  to  Constantinople,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools ;  ttien  he  went  to  Bithynia,  every  wnere  attaching  himself  to  the 
most  noted  teachers ;  and  read  and  imitated  the  orations  of  Libamus,  a  pagan 
sophist,  whom  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  hear.  At  Pergamus,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aedesius,  an  aged  Platonic  philosopher,  and  heard  his  scholars, 
Eusebius  and  Chrysanihes,  as  also  Maximus,  of  Ephesus,  who  initiated  him  in 
tbeurgia,  brought  him  to  apostatize  from  Christianity,  and  presaged  his  elevation 
to  the  throne.  This  change  in  his  religion,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  from  Con* 
stantius  and  Gallus.  Julian  therefore  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  as- 
sumed the  tonsure,  and  became  a  public  reader  in  the  church  at  Nicomedia.  In 
the  year  354,  afler  the  death  of  Gallus,  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  carried 
tb  Milan.    Afler  being  in  cnstodv  there  seven  months,  he  obtained,  by  the  inter- 
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prejudice,  as  not  to  see  the  truth ;  or,  they  never  read  attentively 
Julianas  writings  which  still  remain ;  or,  lastly,  they  do  not  know, 

eMsion  of  the  emprese,  Eusthia^  a  release,  and  liberty  to  travel  into  Greece, 
where  he  applied  himself,  at  Athens,  to  the  sciences  ana  to  eloquence,  and  he- 
came  acquainted  with  BdsU  and'  Gregory  of  JNazianzen.    In  the  year  355,  he  was 
proclaimed   Caesar,  gnd  had  Gtiu],  Spain,  and  Britain  intrusted  to  him.     Bat 
Constaniius  greatly  limited  his  power,  and  nominated  not  only  the  military  c-om- 
mandcrs  there,  but  also  the  omcers  of  Julian  s  court,  who  were  to  keep  strict 
watch  over  him.    To  this  his  elevation,  Eusebia  contributed  raurh,  she  being 
anxious  about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  on  account  of  her  continued  barren* 
neaa:  and  the  rebellion  of  Sylvanusy  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  as  also  the  continual  incursions  of  the  bordering  nations  which  required  a 
general  in  Gaul,  favored  the  measure.    Jufian  performed  some  successful  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul,  which  procured  him  the  aft(t:tion8  not  only  of  the  soldiery,  but 
of  all  the  Gallic  subjects.    This  awakened  the  jealousy  of  ConstantiuSy  who,  un> 
der  pretext  of  the  Persian  war,  recalled  a  great  part  of 'the  troops  fron»  3aul.    In 
the  spring  of  360,  the  soldiers  proclaimed  JuJian  Augustus,  and  compelled  him 
to  assume  that  dignity.    A  reconciliation  was  attempted  iu  vain.     ConsUaUiug 
insisted  upon  it,  that  Julian  should  resign.    Julian  prosecuted  the  German  war 
successfully,  and  strengthened  and  fortitied  the  frontiers  ;  and  aAer  vanquishing 
the  Germans,  whom  Corutantius  had  excited  against  him,  and  subduing  lllyria 
and  Italy,  he  marched  unencumbered  against  CoTUtantius ;  who  came  forward 
to  meet  him,  but  was  taken  sick  on  the  way,  and  died  in  Cilicia.    Julian  now 
took  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  caused  Constantius  to  be 
honorably  buried ;  but  called  his  principal  officers  to  account  before  a  special 
court,  as  the  authors  of  numerous  acts  of  violence.     He  likewise  attempted  ^reat 
reforms  in  the  court,  in  which  prodigality  and  pomp  had  risen  to  a  great  height. 
He  also  dismissed  many  useless  officers  :  and  fillea  his  court  with  philosopher! 
and  soothsayers,  to  whom  he  showed  particular  respect.    During  the  lUyrian 
campaign,  in  the  year  361,  he  publicly  sacrificed  to  the  Gods;  and  imer  the  death 
of  ConstantiuSy  he  let  it  be  distinctly  known,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  reinstate 
idolatrous  worship.    But,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  ill  consequences  which  former- 
ly resulted  from  airect  persecution,  and  wished  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  them, 
and  coveted  the  reputation  of  being  magnanimous  and  benevolent,  and  as,  in 
prospect  of  his  Persian  campaign,  he  stood  m  fear  of  the  nimierous  body  of  christ- 
ians ;  he  endeavored  to  assail  and  to  undermine  them,  by  artifice.    For  this  pur- 
pose, he  adopted  the  following  measures.     First,  he  endeavored  to  reform  the 
pagan  idolatry,  and  to  introduce  improvements  in  it  derived  from  the  christian 
worship.    With  this  view,  he  attended  to  his  official  duties  as  Pontifex  Maximus, 
with  more  earnestness  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  even  treated  them  as 
of  more  consequence  than  the  government  of  the  empire.    He  offered  sacrifices 
daily,  in  his  palace  and  garden  ;  attended  the  public  sacrifices  on  all  the  pagan 
festivals,  and  officiated  personally  in  them,  without  the  least  regard  to  decorum, 
even  as  to  the  meanest  service.    He  reestablished  the  public  sacrifices  of  tlie 
cities  and  provinces.     Where  there  were  no  temples,  or  where  the  destroyers  of 
the  ancient  temples  could  not  be  found,  or  were  his  own  predecessors,  there  be 
erected  temples  at  his  own  cost^  and  gave  to  the  idolatrous  priests  high  rank  and 
large  revenues.    As  he  had  been  converted  to  paganism  by  philosophers,  who 
were  of  the  new  Platonic  School,  and  who  held  much  to  tlieur^ia,  magic,  aivina- 
tion,  and  apparitions,  and  were  willing  to  borrow  from  christjanitv ;  hence  ori- 
ginated many  burdensome  purifications,  and  prolix  ceremonies  or  worship,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  aping  of  christian  institutions.     He  was  strenuous  for 
tne  virtuous  behavior,  the  morality  and  beneficence  of  the  priests;  and  he  forbid 
their  going  to  theatres,  or  having  much  intercourse  with  those  in  civil  authority. 
He  wished  to  place  the  reading  of  useful  books,  giving  public  exhortations,  and 
taking  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  funerals,  on  the  same  footing  as  they  were 
among  the  christians  :  and  he  required,  tliat  the  priests  in  many  places  should 
annually  be  supplied  with  corn  and  wine  and  money,  which  tney  were  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  poor.     Secondly,  he  supported  and  extended  wider  the  internal  di- 
visions among  the  christians.    For,  be  restored  all  silenced  and  ejected  teachers, 
tnd  rennired  that  such  parties  as  had  been  laid  under  ecclesiastical  censures, 
should  he  reinstated  in  their  privileges.    He  wrote  letters  to  the  most  noted  and 
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what  constitutes  true  greatness  and  excellence.  If  we  set  aside 
genius — ^which,  however,  as  his  writings  show,  in  him  was  not 
above  mediocrity — ^military  courage,  love  of  learning,  acquaint- 
ance with  that  fanatical  and  vain  philosophy  called  modern  Plato- 
nism,  and  lastly  patience  of  labor ;  all  that  remains  in  Julian  was 
certainly  htde  and  unworthy  of  commendation.  His  excellencies 
were  counterbalanced  by  very  great  defects  ;  first,  a  monstrous 
and  almost  anile  superstition — ^the  surest  indication  of  a  litde 
mind — ^then,  a  puerile  pursuit  of  applause  and  vulgar  popularily, 
extreme  credulity  and  instability,  a  disposition  to  use  dissimula- 
tion and  underhanded  means,  and  finaUy,  ignorance  of  solid  and 
sound  philosophy.  I  will  grant  that,  in  some  respects,  he  was 
superior  to  the  sons  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  but  in  many  re- 
spects was  he  inferior  to  Canstantine  himself j  whom  he  censures 
so  immoderately. 

^  14.  As  Julian  affected  to  appear  indisposed  to  trouble  any 
of  his  subjects  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  opposed  to  no 
sect  whatever,  he  showed  so  much  indulgence  to  the  Jews,  as  to 

most  restless  heretics,  and  encouraged  them  to  disseminate  their  doctrines.  He 
allowed  the  leading  members  of  the  diflerent  parties  to  come  to  him,  and  under 
color  of  attempting  to  reconcile  their  differences,  he  inflamed  them  more  against 
each  other.  jJiiralVf  he  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  franchises  and  permanent  in- 
comes, which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  former  emperors ;  especiallyi  of  their 
exemption  from  burdensome  civil  duties,  and  of  the  aistribution  of  corn  to  the 
churches  from  the  emperor's  storehouses ;  and  he  compelled  the  monks  and  the 
nainisters  of  religion,  by  force,  to  perform  military  duty.  Fourthly ^  he  excluded 
the  christians  from  all  promotions,  and  in  terms  of  hitter  sarcasm,  forbid  their  ac- 
cess to  the  public  schools,  their  studying  the  Greek  authors  and  sciences,  and 
their  practising  physic.  Fifthfi/j  he  commanded  the  idolatious  temples,  images, 
and  altars,  to  be  rebuilt,  at  the  cost  of  those  who  had  pulled  them  down.  Sixthly, 
acts  of  violence  done  by  pagans  to  christians,  he  citner  did  not  punish  at  all,  or 
punished  very  slightly,  only  requiring  them  to  make  restitution.  On  the  contra- 
ry, every  tumult  amons  christians  was  punished,  most  severely  ;  and  comroonlVy 
tne  bishops  and  the  churches  were  made  accountable  for  them-  Seventhly,  he 
connectea  idolatry  with  all  solemn  transactions,  and  with  the  manifestations  of 
respect  due  to  himself,  and  made  a  participation  in  it  unavoidable.  The  sol- 
diers for  instance,  when  extraordinary  gratuities  were  presented  them,  must 
strew  incense  upon  an  altar ;  and  to  all  the  publicly  exhibited  pictures  of  the  em- 
peror, idolatrous  deities  were  attached.  Eighthly j  he  ridiculed  the  christians  and 
their  worship,  scornfully;  and  wrote  books  in  confutation  of  their  doctrines. 
His  work  afainst  Christianity,  which  was  composed  in  the  year  3G3,  and  in  part 
daring'his  Fersian  campaign,  is  lost.  Indeed  the  Marquis  aAr^enSy  in  the  De- 
fense du  paganisme,  par  I'Enipereur  Julien,  en  Grec  et  Francois,  avec  des  Dis- 
sertations ot  Notes,  Berlin,  1764,  8vo.  has  endeavored  to  recpvcr  this  work,  by 
means  of  the  Conflitation<of  it  by  Cyril.  But  the  recovery  is  very  incomplete. 
Yet  these  remains  of  it  show,  that  the  book  was  more  likeiy  to  injure  Christiani- 
ty, by  the  style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  by  the  perversion  of  scripture,  than 
by  either  the  strength  or  the  originality  of  its  arguments  and  objections.  Jiinth 
and  lastly,  the  emperor  showed  much  partiality  to  the  Jews,  and  allowed  them 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  confute  by  facts  the  prediction  of 
Christ.  Immediately  afler,  there  were  banishments,  fortures,  and  executions  of 
christians,  under  pretence  that  they  had  showed  themselves  refractory  against  the 
commands  of  the  emperor ;  and  there  were  many,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, who  became  apostates.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  resolute  confessorp 
of  the  christian  religion.  See  Baumgarten's  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch*  vol.  ii. 
p.  763,  780,  792  &c.     &A/.] 
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give  them  liberty  to  rebuild  die  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews 
commenced  the  work,  but  were  obliged  to  desist  before  even  the 
foundations  were  laid.  For  balls  of  fire  issued  from  the  ground, 
accompanied  with  a  great  explosion  and  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake, which  dispersed  both  the  materials  tliat  were  collected 
and  the  workmen.  The  fact  itself  is  abundantly  attested  ;(4 1) 
though  the  christians,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  appear  to 
have  amplified  it,  inconsiderately,  with  some  additional  miracles. 
As  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  event,  there  is  room  for  de- 
bate, and  there  is  debate.  All  however  who  weigh  the  subject 
with  an  impartial  mind,  will  easily  perceive,  that  they  must  join 
with  those  who  ascribe  the  phenomenon  tO  the  omnipotent  will  of 
Grod ;  and  that  they,  who  choose  to  ascribe  it  to  natural  causes  or 
to  artifice  and  fraud,  ofier  no  objections  which  are  insurmounta* 
ble.(42) 

§  15.  The  soldiers  elected  ./bt^tan  to  succeed  Julian.  He  died 
in  the  year  364,  after  reigning  seven  months ;  and  therefore  accom* 
plisbed  but  Iittle.(43)     The  other  emperors  of  this  century,  who 

(41)  See  Joh.  Mb.  FabricitUj  Lux  salutar.  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  p.  124. 
where  the  testimonies  are  collected.  See  also  tlie  acute  English  Knight,  Walter 
MoyUf  Posthumous  works,  p.  101  &c.  [The  principal  authorities  cited  by  Fah- 
riaus  Kxe^  Ckrysostom,  Homil.  v.  adv.  Judacos,  et  alibi,  saepius;  ^mmianuM 
Marcell.  Lib.  xxiii.  c.  i.. ;  Gregory  JVaz.  Orat.  iv. ;  Ambrosey  Ep.  40,  (al.  ^. 
written  AD.  388.)  Socrates,  H.  E.  Lib.  iii.  c.  20;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  Lib.  v.  c.  21 ; 
Theodora,  H.  E.  Lib.  iii.  c.  20;  RvMnus,  H.  E  Lib.  i.  c.  37;  Philostorgius,  H. 
£.  Lib.  vii.  c.  9,  14 ;  Hist.  Eccles.  Tripartita,  L  vi.  c.  43 ;  Ktccphorus^  L.  x.  c. 
32;  Zonar€LS,  L.  xiii.  c.  12;  Rabbi  David  Gantz,  Zemach  David,  Pt.  ii  p.  36; 
Rabbi  GedaHah,  Schalschelet  Hakkabala,  p.  109.— Z)r.  Lardnery  (Collection  of 
Jewish  and  heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  57 — 71.  ed.  Lond.  17C7.)  maintaiof 
the  whole  story  to  be  false.  His  chief  arguments  are  that  Jidian  only  vurposed 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  after  his  Persian  expedition ;  that  he  needed  all  his  re- 
sources for  that  expedition ;  the  silence  of  some  of  the  fathers,  living  near  the 
time;  and  the  decorations  of  the  story  by  others  of  them.  But  these  arcuments 
■eem  wholly  insufficient,  against  the  explicit  testimony  of  so  many  credible  wit- 
nessei,  christians  and  pagans,  and  several  of  them  contemporary  with  the 
event.     TV.] 


real 

Off  the  miracle,  with  an  excess  of  mgenuity,  in  an  appropriate  treatise,  entitle<f: 
Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption,  which  de- 
feated that  emperor's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  London,  1750. 
8vo, 

(43)  See  Bletterie,  Viede  Jovien,  2  vol.  8vo.  Paris  1748.  in  which  work  he  com- 
pletes the  history  cf  Jtdian,  and  gives  a  French  translation  of  some  of  Julian's 
writinj^. — [The  following  notices  are  worth  inserting.  Both  during  the  lifetime 
of  Julian,  and  afler  his  death  when  the  soldiers  made  him  emperor,  Jovian  open- 
ly declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  For  when  Julian  gave  orders  to 
all  tlie  inilitary  officers  who  were  chrisiians,  to  either  quit  the  army,  or  renounce 
their  religion ;  Jozian  chose  to  relinquish  his  office.  But  Julian  would  not  re- 
lease him,  but  gave  him  premotion  during  the  Persian  war.  When  chosen  em- 
peror, Jovian  would  not  accept  the  office,  until  the  army  had  declared  themselves 
in  flivor  of  Christianity.  When  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  repealed  all  the  laws 
f>f  Julian,  adverse  to  christianir^ :  {Rufinua,  Lib.  xi.  c.  1.  and  Sozomen,  L.  vi.  c. 
3.)  and  wrote  to  all  the  provincial  governors,  commanding  them  to  take  diligent 
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retgiied  after  Jovian^  were  fYav.  Valentinian  L  [in  the  West, 
from  AD.  364-— 376,  with]  Flav.  Valens  [in  the  East,  from 
AD*364 — 378.]  then  Flav.  Gratian  [in  the  West,  AD.  375 — 
383.  with]  Flav.  Valentinian  U.  [also  in  the  West,  AD.  376 — 
392,  and  Theodasius  the  Great,  in  the  East,  AD.  379 — 395.] 
Honorius^  [in  the  West,  AD,  396 — 423,  with  Arcadius^  in  the 
East,  AD.  395 — 408.]  All  these  were  christians,  and  did  much 
to  advance  the  religion  they  professed.  They  all  endeavored, 
though  not  with  equal  zeal  to  extirpate  wholly  die  pagan  reli- 
gions. In  this  particular,  Theodasius  the  Great,  the  last  em-^ 
peror  of  this  century,  [in  the  East,  except  Arcadius^'\  exceeded 
all  the  rest.  He  came  to  the  throne  AD.  389 — and  died  AD; 
395.  And  during  his  whole  life,  he  did  all  he  could  to  extirpate 
idolatry  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  enacted  se- 
vere laws  against  the  adherents  to  it.  The  same  design  was 
prosecuted  by  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius;  so  that,  in  th^ 
close  of  this  century,  the  ancient  superstitions  were  ready  to  ex- 
pire, and  had  lost  all  their  respectability.  (44) 

§  16  Yet  this  severity  of  the  government  could  not  prevent  the 
existence  of  some  pagan  fanes  and  ceremonies,  especially  in  the  re- 
moter provinces.  Indeed,  these  rigorous  laws  against  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  pagan  deities,  seem  to  have  been  aimed  sather 
against  the  common  people,  than  against  persons  of  rank  and  dis* 
tinction.  For  it  appears,  that  during  the  reign  of  Tkeodosius^  as 
well  as  after  his  death,  individuals  filled  the  highest  offices,  and 
continued  in  them  till  old  age,  who  are  known  to  have  been  averse 
from  Christianity  and  attached  to  paganism.  Of  this  lAbanius  is 
an  example,  who  was  very  hostile  to  the  christians,  and  yet  was 
made  picaefect  of  the  praetorian  guards  by  Theodosius  himself. 
Perhaps  greater  indulgence  was  shown  to  philosophers,  rhetori- 
cians, and  military  commanders,  than  to  other  people,  on  account 
of  their  supposed  usefulness  to  the  commonwealth. 

^17.  Yet  these  very  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  whose 
schools  were  supposed  to  be  so  profitable  to  the  community,  ex- 
hausted all  their  ingenuity,  both  before  the  days  of  Constantine 

care,  that  the  christians  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  public  assemblies.  He 
restored  to  the  churches,  the  clergy,  and  to  widows,  all  the  franchises  and  privi- 
leges, which  had  been  granted  them  by  Constantine  and  his  sons,  but  whico  Ju- 
2ian  had  taken  from  them.  He  likewise  restored  the  use  of  the  Laharum^  or  the 
■tandard  with  a  cross :  and  he  compelled  one  Magnus  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
Berytus,  at  his  own  cost,  he  having  commanded  it  to  be  demolished.  Thettdorit^ 
Lib.  iv.  c.  19.  In  regard  to  the  religious  controversies  of  that  day,  he  joined  with 
the  orthodox,  against  the  Arians ;  and  he  treated  Jitiiana^ius  with  peculiar  re- 
spect. Sec  Baumgartens  Auszug  der  Kirchenhistorie,.  vol.  ii.  p.  805.  and  the 
Universal  History.     Schl.] 

(44)  i^ee  the  laws  of  these  emperors,  in  favor  of  the  christian  religion,  and 
a^inst  the  professors  and  friends  of  the  ancient  religion,  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
nanus,  torn.  vi.  and  Peter  and  Jerome  Ballerinij  Diss.  i.  in  Zenonem  Veronen- 
■em,  p.  45  dkc.  Veranae  1739.  Fol. 
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the  Great,  and  afterwards,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ehristianity. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  HierocleSj  the  great  ornament  of 
the  Platonic  school,  composed  two  books  against  the  christians; 
in  which  he  had  the  audacity  to  compare  our  Savior  with  Apollo^ 
nius  Tyanaeus,  and  for  which  he  was  chastised  by  Eusebiui 
[Caesariensis]  in  a  tract  written  expressly  against  him.  (45)  iac- 
tantius  speaks  of  another  philosopher  who  endeavored  to  convince 
the  christians  they  were  in  error ;  but  his  name  is  not  mention- 
ed.(46)  After  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Julian  wrote 
a  large  volume  against  the  christians,  and  Hifnerius{4'7)  and  X4- 
banius(4Q)  in  their  public  declamations,  and  Eunapius  in  his 

(45)  [HierocleSf  who  flourished  about  AD.  303,  was  governor  of  Bithynia,  and 
afterwards  praei'ect  of  Egypt.  He  was  a  zealous  [persecutor  of  the  cnristians, 
and  wielded  both  the  sword  and  the  pen  against  them.  His  character  and  his 
two  Books,  addressed  to  the  christians,  are  thus  described  by  LaHautius,  Insti- 
|at.  Divinar.  L.  v.  c.  2,  3.  '*  He  was  one  of  the  judges,  and  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  persecution  [under  Diocletian.']  But  not  content  with  this  crime, 
he  also  altacked  with  his  pen  the  people  he  persecuted :  for  he  composed  two 
Books, — not  agninst  the  chrit^tians,  lest  he  should  seem  to  address  th^m  aa  an 
enemy. — but  to  the  christians,  that  he  might  appear  friendly  to  them  and  anxiouf 
for  their  good.  In  these  books  he  endeavors  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  scriptuiei, 
by  making  them  appear  full  of  contradictions." — "  He  pajticularly  assailea  Peter 
and  Paul  and  the  other  disciples,  as  disseminators  of  falsehood ;  and  he  accuses 
them  of  being  rude  and  illiterate  persons,  because  some  of  them  had  lived  by 
fishing" — "  lie  affirms,  that  Christ  was  outlawed  by  the  Jews ;  and  that  he  af- 
terwaids  collected  a  company  of  900  banditti,  and  became  a  robber." — "  Also, 
-wishing  to  overthrow  his  miracles,  (which  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny,)  he  at- 
tempts to  show,  that  ApeUomus  had  performed  as  great,  and  even  greater." — ^^'I 
do  not  say.  (he  adds,)  that  the  reason  why  Apollonius  was  never  accounted  a 
God,  was,  that  he  chose  not  to  be  so  regarded  :  but  I  sav,  that  we  are  wiser, — 
in  not  attaching  at  once  the  idea  of  divinity  to  the  working  of  miracles, — than 
you  are,  who  believe  a  person  a  God,  merely  on  account  of  a  few  wonderful 
acts." — "  Having  poured  out  such  crudities  of  his  ignorance,  and  having  labored 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  truth,  he  has  the  temerity  to  entitle  his  nefarious  Books, 
which  are  hostile  to  God,  (^iXaXfi^er^,)  devoted  to  the  truth." — Eusehius,  hiber 
contra  Hieroclem,  Gr.  and  Lat.  is  subjoined  to  his  Demonstratio  Evaneelica,  ed- 
Paris,  1028. — See  Lardner*s  Works,  vol.  viii.  and  Bayle^  Dictionaire  llistor.  et 
Crit.  art.  Hierocles  (2d)     TV.] 

(40)  LactantivSy  Institut.  Divinar.  Lib.  y.  c.  2. 

(47)  See  PhoHvs,  Biblioth.  Cod.  clxv.  p.  356.  [The  works  of  Hintmius,  are 
lost.     TV.] 

(48)  [Libamusj  the  sophist,  was  bom  at  Antioch  about  AD.  314,  and  lived 
probably  till  about  the  end  of  the  century.  He  taught  rhetoric  and  declamation 
at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and  Antioch.  His  schools  were 
large,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  80  pupils :  and  rival  sophists  envied 
him.  The  emperor  Julian,  when  young,  was  forbidden  to  attend  the  school  of 
Libanius ;  but  he  obtained  and  read  his  writings,  and  made  them  his  model  as  to 
style.  When  Julian  came  to  tlie  throne  he  offered  Libanius  a  public  office, 
wnich  the  sophist  proudly  refused.  Yet  the  emperor  and  he  were  veir  gooa 
friends.  Libanius  was  an  inflated,  pedantic  man,  full  of  himself,  yet  independ- 
ent in  his  feelings,  and  free  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  He  was  an  avow- 
ed pagan,  yet  a  strenuous  advocate  for  religious  toleration.  His  numerous  wri- 
tings still  remain,  consi.-3ting  of  a  prolix  Life  of  himself,  a  large  number  of  eulo- 
gies and  declamations,  and  more  than  a  1000  letters.  They  seldom  contain  ei- 
ther profound  or  original  tliought,  or  display  research :  and  the  style  is  concise, 
affected,  and  pedantic.  Yet  they  are  of  some  use.  to  throw  lieht  on  the  times  in 
wfaich>he  lived.  They  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  vol.  i.  Paris  1666,  and  vol. 
ii.  by  MorelL  1627.  Fol.    The  most  complete  edition  of  his  Epistles,  is  by  Woff 
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lives  of  the  philosophers,  zealously  decried  the  christian  reli- 
gion.(49)  Yet  no  one  of  these  persons  was  punished  at  all,  for 
the  licentiousness  of  his  tongue  or  of  his  pen. 

§  18.  How  much  harm  these  sophists  or  philosophers,  who 
were  full  of  the  pride  of  imaginary  knowledge,  and  of  hatred  to 
the  christian  name,  did  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  century, 
appears  from  many  examples,  and  especially  from  the  apostacy 
of  Julian^  who  was  seduced  by  men  of  this  stamp.  Among  those 
who  wished  to  appear  wise,  and  to  take  moderate  ground,  many 
were  induced  by  the  arguments  and  explanations  of  tliese  men,  to 
devise  a  kind  of  reconciling  religion,  intermediate  between  the 
old  superstition  and  Christianity  ;  and  to  imagine  that  Christ  had 
enjoined  the  very  same  things,  which  had  long  been  represented 
by  the  pagan  priests  under  the  invelope  of  their  ceremonies  and 
fables.  Of  these  views  were  Ammianus  MarcellinuSf  a  very  pru- 
dent and  discreet  man,(50)  Chalcidius,  a  phi]osopher,(51)  TAe- 
mistiusj  a  very  celebrated  orator,(52)  and  others,  who  conceiv- 

Amsterdam,  1738.  Fol.  A  Yolume  containing  17  of  his  Declamations,  was  pub* 
lished  at  Venice,  1755. — See  bis  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  i — 84.  EunapiuSj  Vitae  Philos.  et  Sophistarum,  p.  130  &c.  and  amon^  the 
modems,  TUlemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  571  &:c.  Fahncius^ 
BibUoth.  Gr.  torn.  y'u.  p.  376— 4 L4.  Lardner,  Heathen  Testinnonies,  vol.  iv  p. 
127 — 163.  and  Gibbon,  Decline  and  fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  ch  xxlv.     TV.] 

(49)  [See  Eunapius,  Lives  of:^edesius,  MaximuSf  &€.  Eunapius  also  wrote 
a  chronicle,  to  which  he  frequently  refers  in  his  Lives  of  the  Sophists ;  the  first 
edition  of  which  is  full  of  reproaches  against  the  christians  and  Constantino  the 
Great;  the  second  edition  is  more  temperate.  Both  editions  w^ere  extant  in  the 
times  of  Photius:  sea  his  biblioth.  Codex  IxxvH.     Sckl.'] 

(50)  [^mmianMS  Marcellimis,  a  celebrated  Latin  historian,  of  Grecian  extract, 
was  a  soldier,  for  at  least  twenty  years,  from  AD.  350  onwards,  and  served  in  the 
honorable  corps  called  Protectores  Domcstici  On  retiring  from  military  life,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  perhaps  till  tne  end  of  the  century. 
There  it  was,"  he  composed  his  faithful  and  valuable  history.  The  work  origi- 
nally consisted  of  thirty  one  Books,  and  gave  the  Roman  history  from  the  acces- 
sion of  JVerva,  (where  Suetonius  ends,)  to  tlie  death  of  Valens.  The  first  13 
Books,  which  must  have  been  very  concise,  are  lost.  The  last  18,  which  are 
more  full,  include  the  period  from  AD.  353 — 378.  The  style  is  harsh  and  un- 
pollished,  and  sometimes  difficult ;  but  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the  narration 
render  the  work  highly  valuable.  Marcdlinus  was  probably  a  real  pagan  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  bigot,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  every  one  his  due,  according  to 
his  best  judgment.  The  best  editions  of  his  work,  are,  that  of  Videsiusy  repub- 
lished by  GronovvuSj  Leyden  1693  Fol.  and  4to.  and  that  of  EttusUj  Lips.  1775. 
8vo.     See  Bayle,  Dictionaire  histor.  et  critique,  art.  Mareellin.     IV.] 

(51)  [Chalcidiusy  a  philosopher  of  the  4th  century,  was  author  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Timaeus  of  P/afo,  and  of  a  Commentary  on  it,  which  were 
published  by  J.  MeursfuSj  Lugd.  Bat.  1617.  4to.  Dr.  Moaheim"  3  opinion  of  his  re- 
ligious faith'  is  fiirther  developed  in  his  Diss,  de  turbata  per  receutiores  Platonicos 
Ecclesia,  6  31.  and  in  his  notes  on  Cudioorth*s  intellectual  System,  vol.  i.  p.  738 
&c.  J.  A.  Fabrieius,  (in  his  notes  on  Cluilcidius,  passim  ;  and  in  his  Biblioth. 
Latina  L.  iii.  c.  7  p.  557  &c.)  and  some  others,  hold  that  Chaleidius  was  a  pa- 
gan.— BrucheTy  (Hist.  crit.  Philoft.  torn.  iii.  p.  472  &c.)  makes  him  a  christian, 
uougb  infected  with  the  new  Platonism  of  his  ase.     Tr.] 

(52)  ThemistiuSf  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Paphlagoniaj  called  Eupkrades,  (the 
fine  speaker,)  from  his  eloquent  ana  commanding  delivery,  was  made  a  Roman 
senator,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  ConttanHus,  JuUan^  and  the  socceeding  empe- 
rors, down  to  fkeodogius  the  Great,  who  made  him  praefsct  of  Constantinople, 
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ed  that  both  religions  were  in  unison,  as  to  all  the  more  imporiftat 
points,  if  they  were  riglitly  understood  ;  and  therefore  held,  that 
Christ  was  neitlier  to  be  contemned,  nor  to  be  honored  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  pagan  deitles.(53) 

§  19.  As  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  sons  and  successors, 
took  much  pains  to  enlarge  the  christian  church,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  nations,  before  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  became  sub- 
ject to  CAm^  (54)  Many  circumstances  make  it  probable,  that 
the  light  of  Christianity  cast  some  of  its  rays  into  both  Armenias, 
the  greater  and  the  less,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  chris- 
tian church. (i> 5)  But  the  Armenian  church  first  received  due 
organization  and  firm  establishment,  in  this  century ;  in  the  be* 

5 inning  of  which,  Gregory^  the  son  of  Anax,  commonly  called  the 
lluminatorj  {(p^s'^.pa,, j  because  he  dispelled  the  mists  of  supersti- 
tion which  beclouded  the  minds  of  the  Armenians  ;  first  persuad- 
ed some  private  individuals,  and  afterwards  Tiridates  the  king  of 
the  Armenians,  as  well  as  his  nobles,  to  embrace  and  observe 
the  christian  religion.  He  was  therefore  ordained  the  first  bish- 
'  op  of  Armenia,  by  Leontius  bishop  of  Cappadocia  ;  and  gradu- 
ally diffused  the  principles  of  Christianity  throughout  tliat  coun- 
try.(56) 

^  20.  In  the  middle  of  this  century,  one  Frumentiu^  proceed- 
ed from  Egypt  into  the  neighboring  country  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethi- 
opia, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Auxumitae^  from  their 
capital  city  Auxuma^  and  baptized  both  the  king  of  the  country, 
and  very  many  of  the  nobles.  Afterwards  returning  to  Egypt,  he 
was  consecrated,  by  St.  AthancLsvas^  first  bishop  of  the  Auxumi- 

and  appointed  him  tutor  to  hia  aon  Areadius.  He  wrote ^  when  younff,  some 
commentaries  on  ArittotU,  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant^  and'&  of  his  Ora- 
tions. His  works  are  best  cditi'd  by  Harduirif  Paris  1G^4  Fol.  He  was  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  for  the  free  toleration  of  all  religions,  as  being  all  good,  and  tending 
to  the  same  result  by  different  ways.  Concerning  him  and  his  religious  views, 
ice  Bruckers  Historia  crit.  pliilos.  touiu  ii.  p.  484  4&c.     TV.] 

(53)  [This  favorite  opinion  of  Dr.  Mosheivif  he  defends  more  at  length,  in  hia 
Dis.  dc  turbuta  per  recentiores  Plutonicos  ecclesia,  §  30,  31,  33 ;  among  his  Dis- 
sert, ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentes,  vol.  i.p.  85—216,  Altonae  1733. — But  it  seems 
not  necessary  to  adopt  this  hypothesis,  which  has  but  slender  support  from  ar- 
gument ;  because  the  Eclectic  or  new  Platonic  philosophy,  might  easily  lead  its 
votaries  to  speak  in  terms  of  moderation,  and  even  ol  commendation,  of  the 
cbrisfian  religion,  especially  in  an  age  when  it  prevailed  almost  universally,  and 
was  the  religion  of  the  state  and  of  the  imperial  court.     7r.] 

(54)  Gawitntius^  Vita  Phiisstrii,  §  iii.  Philastrius,  de  Haercs.  Praef.  p.  5. 
ed.  Fabricii,  Soeratesy  Hist.  Eccl's.  L^  i.  c.  19.  Georgius  CedrenuSf  Chrono- 
graph, p.  234.  ed.  Talis  :  and  others. 

(55)  [For  EusebiuSf  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  46.^  informs  us  that  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  year  200,  '^  wrote  concerning  pefumce^  to  the  Brethren  of 
Armenia f  over  whom  Meruzanes  was  bishop  :"  and,  according  to  the  Acta  Mar^ 
tyrurriy  some  Armenians  suffered   martyrdom  in  the  persecutions  under  Deeius, 
(AD.  250.)  and  Diocletian,  (AD.  304.)     IV.] 

(56)  See  Narratlo  de  Rebus  Armeniae,  in  Fr  CombefiSf  Auctarium  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Graecor.  torn.  ii.  p.  287  &c.  Mick.  La  Quienf  Onens  Chriatianus,  tom.  i. 
p.  419  and  1366.    J.  J.  Schroderi  Thesaur.  Linguae  Anaenicae,  p.  149  &c. 
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tae.  From  this  circumstance,,  the  Ethiopic  church,  even  to  this 
day,  is  dependant  on  that  of  Alexandria,  and  receives  its  bishop 
from  it. (57) — ^In  Iberia^  a  province  of  Asia  which  is  now  called 
OeorgiOf  a  christian  woman  who  had  been  carried  captive  into 
that  country,  partly  by  the  sanctity  of  her  life,  and  partly  by  mira- 
cles, induced  the  king  and  his  queen  to  renounce  idolatry  and 
embrace  Christy  and  also  to  send  for  priests  from  Constantinople, 
from  whom  they  and  their  people  might  gain  a  more  accurate  and 
full  knowledge  of  the  christian  religion.(58^ 

<^  21.  A  part  of  the  Goths,  inhabiting  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  Da- 
cia,  [now  the  north  east  part  of  Rumelia,  with  Bulgaria  and  Wa- 
lachia,  on  the  Danube,]  had  embraced  Christianity  before  the 
commencement  of  this  century  ;(69)  and  Theophilus  their  bish- 
op was  present  at  the  Nicene  council.(60^  Constantine  the 
Great,  after  having  vanquished  them  and  the  Sarmatians,  engaged 
great  numbers  of  diem  to  become  christians. ^6 1 )  But  still  a  large 
part  of  the  nation  remained  estranged  from  Christ,  until  the  times 
of  the  emperor  f^alens  ;  who  permitted  them  to  pass  the  river  Is- 
ter,  [or  Danube,]  and  to  inhabit  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace,  on 
condition  that  they  would  be  subject  to  the  Roman  laws,  and  would 
embrace  Christianity ;  to  which  condition,  their  king  Fritigtr  i 
consented. (62)  The  bishop  of  the  Goths  inhabiting  Moesia  in 
this  century,  was  the  much  celebrated  Vlphilas  ;  who,  among 
other  laudable  deeds,  gave  his  countrymen  an  alphabet  of  his  own 
invention,  and  translated  the  bible  for  them  into  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage.(63) 

(57)  AthanasiuSy  Apolo^a  ad  Constantium,  Opp.  torn.  i.  Ft.  li.  p.  315.  ed. 
Benedict.  Socrates,  Hint.  Eccles.  Lib.  i.  c.  49.  Sifzomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  e. 
S4.  Tkeodaretj  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  23.  Job  Ludolf,  Comment,  ad  Histor. 
Aethiopic.  p.  281.  Jerome  Loho,  Voyage  d'Abissinie,  tome  ii.  p.  13  ^.  Justus 
FonianxnuSj  Historia  litterar.  Aquilome.  p.  174. 

(56)  Rufinua,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  10.  So207nen<,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  7.  L« 
Qjiieuy  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1333  &c. 


(59)  {PhUostorgiutyllisi.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  5.     Schl.] 

i60)  [Joh.  Haraitinf  Conciliorum  Tomus  i.  p.  319. 
61)  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  18. 


^62)  SocraUa,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  33.  Le  Qtaen^  Oriens  Christ,  torn.  i.  p. 
15mO.  Erie  Batzelf  Praef.  ad  iv.  Evangelia  Gothica,  (ascribed  to  Ulphilas,)  c. 
V.  p.  xviii  ^Lc.  ed.  Oxon.  1750.  4to. 

(63)  Joh.  Joe.  Maseovii  Historia  Germanor.  torn.  i.  p.  317.  torn.  ii.  Note,  p.  49. 
ActaSanctor.  March,  vol.  iii.  p.  619.     Eric  Benzd,  loc.  cit.  cap.  viii.  p.  xxz      [J, 
C.  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  UfJUas  Bibelubersetzun^,  p.  4  &c.  ea.  Weisenfela  1605. 
4to.  where  is  condensed,  all  that  is  stated  of  Upkdas,  and  his  translation,  by  the  an- 
cients, viz.  Pkiiostorgiva J  H.T^ccl.  L  ii.  c.5.     Socrates,  H.  Eccl8.L  ii.  c.41.and 
L.iv.  0.33.     S0z<mi«n,  H.  Eccl.L.  iv.  c  24.  L.  vi.  c   37.     Theod4)rit,  H,Ecclea, 
L.  iv.  c.  37  and  others. — U.'phHas,  (or  Uffila,  Vrphilas,  GUfidas,  &c.  but  should, 
iDDot^iBg  to  Jomandes,  be  written  Wulfila.  i.e.  H^o/^in,  diminitive  of  Wvifot 
Wolf,  a  wolf,)  is  said  by  PhUoatorgius,  to  have  descended  from  christian  Greeks 
of  Sadagoltina  in  Capadocia,  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Goths  in  the 
Tear26(i.    Others  suppose,  A-om  his  name,  that  he  was  of  Gothic  extract.    Phi- 
lostorgivs  also  makes  nim^r^  bishop  of  the  Goths  ;  and  says,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Arian,  Eusebius  ofNicomeoia,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Others  make  him  to  have  succeeded  Theophilus,  and  to  have  flourished  from  th« 
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^  33.  la  the  European  proTiocet  of  the  Roman  empire,  there 
atfll  remained  a  vast  number  of  idolaters ;  and  though  the  chris- 
tian bishops  endeavored  to  convert  them  to  Christy  the  business 
went  on  but  slowly.  In  Gaul,  the  great  Martin^  bishop  of  Tours, 
was  not  unsuccessful  b  this  work  ;  but  travelling  through  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  he  by  his  discourses,  and  by  his  miracles, 
(if  we  may  believe  Sufpitius  Severus^)  every  where  persuaded 
many  to  renounce  their  idols  and  embrace  Christ ;  and  he  des- 
troyed their  temples,  and  threw  down  their  statues.  (64)  He 
therefore  merited  the  title  of  the  ApoMtk  of  the  Oauls. 

^  33.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  victories  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  both  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  desire  of  plea- 
sing the  Roman  emperors,  were  cogent  reasons,  in  the  view  of 
whole  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals,  for  embracing  the  christian 
religion.  Yet  no  person  well  informed  in  the  history  of  this  peri- 
od, will  ascribe  the  extension  of  Christianity  wholly  to  these  cau- 
ses. For  it  is  manifest,  that  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  bishops  and 
other  holy  men,  the  pure  and  devout  lives  which  many  of  the 
christians  exhibited,  the  translations  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  christian  religion,  were  as  efficient  motives 

year  360,  to  380.  He  was  a  man  o£  talents  and  learning,  an  Arian,  (at  least  ill 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,)  and  possessed  vast  and  salutary  influence  among  the 
Gotbs  in  Dacia,  Moesia  and  Thrace.  He  was  at  the  Arian  synod  of  Constantino- 
ple^  in  the  year  359  ;  and  was  twice  sent  on  embassies  by  the  nation  to  the  im- 
penal  conrt.  His  last  embassy  was  in  the  reign  of  ValenSf  AD.  376,  to  obtaim 
permission  for  the  Goths  to  pass  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  He  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  200,000  Goths  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  empire,  on  condi- 
tions of  obeying  the  Roman  laws  and  joining  the  Arian  interest.  It  is  pot  known 
when  he  died  \  but  sometime  in  the  reign  of  Theodoahis  the  Great,  (AD.  37d— 
995.)  he  was  succeeded  in  his  episcopal  office  by  TkeotimuSf  or,  as  some  report, 
by  SeUnas.  He  was  author  of  a  translation  of  tno  whole  bible,  except  the  hooka 
of  Kings,  from  Greek  into  the  language  of  the  Goths  of  Moesia.  The  books  of 
Kioss  were  omitted  by  him,  lest  their liistory  of  wars  and  battles  should  inflame 
the  already  too  great  thirst  of  the  Goths  for  war  and  carnage.  The  alphabet,  he 
used;  was  of  his  own  devisinc,  and  formed  chiefly  flrom  tTie  Greek  and  Latin. 
Nothing  remains  of  this  translation,  except  a  single  copy,  somewhat  mutilated,  of 
the  iv  Gospels,  called  the  Codex  ArgenUutf  because  written  in  letters  of  silver, 
now  at  Upsal  in  Sweden  ;  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  re- 
covered from  an  erasure  of  a  M.  S.  of  the  8th  or  9th  century.  Ufpki/a*s  Gospels 
were  first  published  by  Fr.  JuniuSy  Dort,  1665,  2  vol.  4to  :  afterwardsTat  Stock- 
holm, 1671,  4to ;  and  very  learnedly,  Oxrord,  1750.  Fol.  and  lastly,  in  a  very  con- 
venient German  edition,  by  J.  C.  Zahuy  Weissenfels,  1805.  4to.  with  a  complete 
Apparatus,  in  the  German  languaec.     TV.] 

(64)  See  Sulpitiiu  SereruSy  Dial.  i.  de  Vita  Martini,  c.  13, 15, 17.  Dial.  ii.  p. 
106  &c.  ed.  Hier.  a  PratOf  Verona,  1741.  Fol. — [This  Martin  was  bom  in  Saba- 
ria  in  Pannonia,  and  brought  up  at  Pavia  in  Italy.  He  embraced  christianitj, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  his  parents  ;  and  served  in  the  army,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father.  He  aflerwards  left  the  military  life,  and  committed  himself 
to  the  instruction  of  Hilary  of  Poicticrs.  From  the  Arians  he  suffered  much  per- 
secution ;  and  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  monasticiam 
among  the  Gauls.  [He  was  ordained  bishop  of  Tours,  AD.  374,  and  died  in  the 
year  &7,  aged  81.1  For  other  particulars  of  his  life,  see  his  biographer,  Ac/pttt- 
Ms  Sectrut;  also  IMlenwnt,  Memores  pour  servier  a  V  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise,  tome 
x;  and  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la.  France,  torn,  i  Pt.  ii.  p.  413.  SeA/.*— The 
EngKsb  reader  may  consult  MUntr^s  church  history,  Cent.  iv.  ch.  14.     TV.] 
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with  many  persons,  as  the  arguments  from  worldly  advantage  and 
disadvantage  were  with  some  otliers.  As  for  miracles,  I  cheer- 
fully  unite  with  those  who  look  with  contempt  on  the  wonders  as- 
cribed to  Paulj  ^ntony^ond  Martin.(6^)  I  also  grant,  that  ma- 
ny events  were  inconsiderately  regarded  as  miracles,  which  were 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  not  to  mention  likewise  pious 
frauds.  Still  I  cannot  join  with  such  as  believe,  that  in  this  age, 
God  did  never  manifest  his  power  by  any  extraordinary  signs 
among  christians.  (66) 

§  24.  Although  the  christian  church  within  the  Roman  empire 
was  involved  in  no  severe  calamities,  from  the  times  of  Constant 
tine  the  Great  onwards,  except  during  the  commotion  of  Ltdnius 
and  the  shoit  reign  of  Julian,  yet-  slight  tempests  sometimes  beat 
upon  them  in  certain  places.     Athanaric,  for  instance,  a  king  of 
the  Goths,  fiercely  assailed  for  a  time  that  portion  of  the  Gothic 
nation  which  had  embraced  christianity.(67)     In  the  more  re- 
mote provinces  also,  the  adherents  to  idolatry  often  defended  their 
hereditary  superstitions  with  the  sword,  and  murdered  the  christ- 
ians, who  in  propagating  their  religion  were  not  always  as  gentle 
or  as  prudent  as  thev  ought  to  have  been.(68)    Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Sapor  11.  surnamed  Longaevus,  the  king 
of  Persia,  waged  three  bloody  wars  against  the  christians  in  his 
dominions.     The  first  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
[AD.  317.] ;  the  second  was  in  the  30tli  year ;  and  the  thirdj 
which  was  me  most  cruel,  and  destroyed  an  immense  number  of 
christians,  commenced  in  his  31st  year,  AD.  330,  and  lasted  forty  * 
years,  or  till  AD.  370.     Yet  religion  was  not  the  ostensible  cause 
of  this  dreadful  persecution,  but  a  suspicion  of  treasonable  practi- 
ces among  the  christians :  for  the  Magi  and  the  Jews  persuaded 
the  king  to  believe,  that  all  christians  were  in  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  empure,  and  that  Symeonj  the  archbishop  of  Seleucia  and  > 

(€5)  Hieron.  a  Prato,  in  his  preface  to  Stdpitius  Severus,  p  xiii  &c.  contends 
zealously  for  the  miracles  of  Martin  and  the  others  in  this  century.  [An  account 
of  the  miracles  of  5^  JWrtrftn,'may  be  found  in  Sulpit.  Sever.  Vita  Martini;  and 
Epistles  I. — III.  and  Dialogues  II,  III.  The  miracles  of  some  contemporary 
monks  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  are  the  subject  of  Dialogue  I.  For  the  history  of 
Patdj  see  Jerome^  de  Vita  Sti  Pauli  Eremiue,  in  his  Op^.  torn.  i.  and  for  that  of 
Anttmyy  see  AtkanasitiSy  de  Vita  Sti  Antonii  Eremitae,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  ii.  ed. 
Paris,  1^27.     Jr.] 

(66)  See  Eusebiua^  Liber  contra  Hieroclem,  c.  iv.  p.  431.  ed.  Olearii ;  Henr, 
Doddwellf  Diss  ii.  in  Irenaeum,  §  Iv.  p.  195.  [also  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  Free 
InquiiT  into  the  miraculous  Powers,  which  are  said  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
Christian  Church,  &c.  Lond.  1747.  4to:  and  in  defence  of  miracles,  Dr.  Wm, 
DoddweU's  Answer  to  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  &c.  1751. 8vo.  and  Chureh*9 
Vindication  of  the  miraculous  powers,  in  answer  to  MiddletoYiy  1750.  8vo.  like- 
wise Dr.  J.  Jortins  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History  ;  \ol.  i.  ed.  Lond.  1805.     Tr.] 

(67)  See  Tkeod.  Ruinartj  Acta  Martyrum  sincera;  and  among  these,  the  Acta 
Sti  Sabae,  p.  596,  &c. 

(68)  See  Ambrose,  de  Officiis,  Lib.  i.  c.  xlii.  §  17 ;  where  is  a  noticeable  itat** 
ment. 
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Ctesiphon,  sent  to  Constantinople  intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in 
Persia.  (69) 

(G9)  See  Sazonienj  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  c.  1 — 13.  [where  is  a  full  accoantl. 
These  Persian  persecutions  are  expressly  treated  of  in  the  Biblioth.  Oriental. 
Clement.  Vatican.  Tom.  i.  p.  6, 16,  181.  and  Tom.  iii.  p.  52  &c.  with  which 
however,  should  be  compared  Steph.  Euod.  Asseman,  Praef.  ad  Acta  Martyrum 
Oriental,  et  Occidental,  splendidly  edited,  Rome,  1748,  2  vol.  fol.  p.  Ixxi  &c. 
He  has  published  the  Martyrologtum  Persicunij  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin  tranala- 
tioDy  ana  excellent  Not^. 


CENTURY  FOURTH. 


PART  n. 

THE    INTERNAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY    OF    LITERATURE    AND    SCIENCE. 

§  1.  State  of  Hteratare. — §  2.  ProgreM  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. — §  3.  It* 
fiite. — §  4.  State  of  leamiog  amoDg  christians. — §  5.  Many  illiterate  chris- 
tians. 

§  1.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  century,  who  wished  to 
pass  for  the  literati  of  the  age,  devoted  themselves  particularly  to 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  history,  among  the  fine  arts.  And  not  a 
few  of  both  nations  might  be  named,  who  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion in  these  arts.  Yet  they  all  fell  very  far  short  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  best  of  these  poets,  as  Ausonius,(^l^  if  compa- 
red with  those  of  the  Augustan  age,  are  harsh  ana  inelegant. 
The  rhetoricians,  abandoning  wholly  the  noble  simplicity  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  ancients^  taught  die  youth  how  to  speak  ostentatiously 
and  deceptively  on  all  subjects.  And  most  cf  the  historians  were 
less  attentive  to  method,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity,  than  to  empty 
and  insipid  ornaments. 

§  2.  Nearly  all  who  attempted  philosophy  in  this  century,  were 
of  the  sect  called  Modem  Platonists.  It  is  not  strange  therefore, 
that  some  Platonic  notions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  the 
christians,  as  well  as  others.  Yet  there  were  fewer  philosophers 
in  the  West,  than  in  the  East.  In  Syria,  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis 
expounded  Plato,  or  rather  palmed  his  own  conceptions  upon  that 

(1)  [Decius,  or  Decimus,  Magnus  JliLionius,  was  a  Latin  poet,  well  bom  and  edu- 
catcd  at  Bordeaux,  who  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  this  century.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  nominal  christian,  was  a  man  of  poetic  genius,  and  much  caressed  and 
advanced  to  high  honors  by  those  in  authority.  His  poems  were  chiefly  short 
pieces,  Eulogies,  Epierams,  &c.  and  not  devoid  of  merit.  Yet  the  st}-ie  attests 
the  declining  age  of  Roman  literature.  Pome  of  the  pieces  are  also  very  ob- 
scene. Edited  by  Tollivs,  Lugd.  B.  1671.  4to :  and  Lat.  and  Fr.  by  Jaubertf  Pa^ 
ris,  1769,  4  vol.  12mo.     Tr.} 
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philosopher.(2)  His  writings  show,  that  he  was  superstitious, 
cloudy,  credulous,  and  of  ordinary  intellectual  powers.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Aede.nu3,(3)  MaximtLs,(^4)  and  others ;  of  whose 
follies  Eunapius  gives  us  an  account.  In  Egypt,  Hypatia,(5) 
a  distinguished  lady,  IsidorusJd)  Olympiodorus,(l)  Synesius  a 
semi-christian,(^8)  and  others  oi  less  fame,  propagated  this  kind 
of  wisdom,  or  rather,  folly. 

<^  3.  As  the  emperor  Julian  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  this 
philosophy,  (as  his  writings  clearly  show,)  very  many  were  indu- 
ced by  his  influence,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to 
set  it  forth  in  the  most  alluring  dress. (9)  But  when  Julian  died, 
a  dreadful  storm  Burst  upon  die  Platonists,  during  the  reign  of 

(2)  [Jamblichus.  There  were  three  of  this  name  ;  the  first  lived  early  in  the 
second  century  )  his  works  are  now  lost :  the  second  probably  died  about  the 
year  333,  and  wrote  largely  ;  the  third  was  contemporary  with  Jvlian^  and  Wrote 
the  life  of  Alypius  the  musician.  The  second  is  the  one  intended  by  Dr.  Mas- 
heim.  He  was  a  pagan,  an  enthusiast,  and  a  ^reat  pretender  to  superior  talents 
and  learning.  Of  his  works,  there  remain,  a  Life  of  Pythagoras j  published  Gr. 
and  Lat.  with  Notes  by  Kusterj  Amstelod.  1707.  4to; — Exhortation  to  the  study 
of  Philosophy ;  Three  Books  on  mathematical  learning;  Commentary  on  Nicho- 
machus;  Institutes  of  Arithmetic;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
£<ryptians  and  Chaldeans  of  Assyria ;  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  Notes,  by 
r^.  GaUf  Oxon.  1678.  Fol.  See  Brucker,  Hist.  crit.  Philos.  tom.  ii.  p.  2ti0 — 
270.     FabriciuSj  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  2d2  &c.  and  Lardner's  Worlu,  vol  riii. 

7V.i 

(3)  IJledesius  of  Cappadocia,  a  disciple  of  JamhlichuSy  and  like  his  master,  a 
devotee  of  theurgia.     6ee  Bruckery  Hist.  crit.  Philos.  tom.  ii.  p.  270  &c.     TV.] 

(4)  [3faxi?n>/i  of  Ephesns,  called  the  Cynic,  another  pretender  to  super-humaQ 
knowledge.  He  is  said  to  have  persuaded  Julian  to  apostatize ;  and  he  certainly 
had  great  influence  over  that  emperor.  He  was  put  to  death,  for  practising  m«p 
gic,  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  See  Brucker,  Hist.  crit.  Philos.  Tom.  ii.  281,  &c, 
Eunapius,  (do  Vitis  Sophistarum,)  gi\'es  account  of  Jamblichus,  Aedesius,  and 
Jiaximus.     TV.] 

(5)  {Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  a  lady  who  excelled  all  the  philosophers  of  her 
age,  and  who  publicly  taught  philosophy  with  great  applause,  flourished  in  the 
close  of  this  century,  and  the  flrst  part  of  the  next.  She  was  murdered  in  a  tu- 
mult, AD.  415.  Hcc  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  L.  vii.  c.  15.  Suidas,  Art.  Hypatia, 
tom  iii.  p-  533.  Tillemont,  Menioircs,  &c.  a  V  Histoire  Eccles.  torn.  ziv.  p.  274. 
Menage,  Hist  mulier.  philosoph.  §  49  &c.  p.  494  &C.  and  Brucker,  Hist.  crit. 
Philos.  Tom.  ii.  p.  351.     IV.] 

(6)  [This  Isidorus  was  surnamed  Gazaeus,  from  Gaza  in  Palestine  the  place 
of  his  birth.  Concerning  him,  see  Brucher,  Hist.  crit.  Philos.  tom.  ii.  p.  341 
dtc.    SrhL] 

(7)  Whjmpiodorus,  author  of  a  Commentary  upon  Plato,  still  preserved  in  M. 
8  at  raris;  and  a  Life  of  Plato,  of  which  a  Latin  version  has  been  published. 
There  were  several  persons  of  this  name.  See  Brucker,  Hist.  crit.  Philos.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  490.     TV.] 

(S)  Stjnesius,  of  Cyreno  in  Africa,  studied  under  Ihjpatia ;  resided  at  Con- 
stantinople from  AD.  397 — 400,  as  deputy  from  his  native  city  ;  was  made  bish- 
op of  Ptolemais  AD.  410.  He  wrote  well  for  that  age ;  though  he  was  too  much 
infected  with  the  reigning  philosophy.  His  works,  as  edited  by  Petavius,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  Paris  1612,  and  1631.  fol.  are  de  Regno,  ad  Arcadium  Impcratorem  ; — 
Dio,  vel  de  ipsius  vitae  instituto ; — Calvi'di  encomium  ;  Acgyptius,  sive  de  Pro- 
videntift;  de  Insomniis ;  Epistolao  civ ;  and  several  Discourses,  and  Hymns. 
TV.] 

(9)  See  £z.  Spanhdm,  Prae&tio  ad  Opp.  Juliani,  ct  ad  versionem  Gallicam 
Coesancm  Juliani,  p.  iii.  et  Adnotat.  p.  231.  Bletterie,  Vie  de  V  Empereur  JuU- 
«n,  Lit.  i.  p.  26  Ac. 
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Va^^entinian  ;  and  several  of  them  were  arraigned  and  tried  for 
their  lives,  on  the  charge  of  practising  magic,  and  other  crimes. 
In  these  commotions,  Maxtmus,  the  preceptor  of  Julian^  among 
others,  suffered  death. (10)  But  it  was  rather  the  intimacy  of 
these  men  with  Julian^  whose  counsellors  they  had  been,  than 
the  philosophy  they  embraced,  that  proved  their  ruin.  Hence 
the  rest  of  the  sect,  which  had  not  been  connected  with  the  court, 
were  exposed  to  very  little  danger  or  loss,  in  this  persecution  of 
the  philosophers. 

^  4.  The  christians,  from  the  times  of  Constantine  the  Grreat, 
devoted  much  more  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts,  than  they  had  done  before.  And  the  emperors  omit- 
ted no  means  which  might  awaken  and  cherish  a  thirst  for  learn- 
ing. Schools  were  established  in  many  of  the  towns ;  libraries 
were  formed,  and  literary  men  were  encouraged  by  stipends,  by. 
privileges,  and  by  honors.(ll)  All  this  was  requisite  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  object  of  gradually  abolishing  pagan  idola- 
try :  for  the  old  religion  of  the  pagans  derived  its  chief  support 
from  the  learning  of  its  advocates  :  and  moreover,  if  the  christian 
youth  could  find  no  instructers  of  their  own  religion,  there  was 
danger  of  their  applying  to  the  pagan  teachers  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  to  the  injury  of  the  true  religion. 

^  5.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  christian  church  was 
full  of  literary,  wise,  and  scientific  men.  For  there  was  no  law  as 
yet,  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  from  entering  the  sacred 
office ;  and  it  appears  fnJm  explicit  testimony,  that  there  were 
both  bishops  and  presbyters,  entirely  destitute  of  all  science  and 
learning.  Besides,  the  party  was  both  numerous  and  powerful, 
who  considered  all  learning,  and  especially  philosophical  learn- 
ing, as  injurious  and  even  destructive  to  true  piety  and  godliness. 
All  the  aseeticSj  monks^  and  eremites,  were  inclined  towards  this 
party;  which  was  also  highly  favored,  not  only  by  women,  but  by 
all  those  who  estimate  piety  by  the  sanctity  of  the  countenance, 
the  sordidness  of  the  dress,  and  the  love  of  solitude,  that  is,  by , 
the  many. 

(10)  Amrnianut  MarceUin,  Histor.  Lib.  xxiz.  o.  l.p.  556.  ed.  Valesii:  and 
BleUerie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  30  &c.  155,  159  &c;  and  Vie  de  Jovien,  tome  i.  p. 
194. 

(11)  See  Ja.  Crodfrey,  on  the  Codex  Thcodos.  Titlefl,  de  ProfessoribuB  et 
Aitibus  liberalibus ;  Fran.  Baldtdn,  Constantinus  Mngn.  p.  122,  dec.  Harm. 
ConaringittSj  Disa.  de  stadiia  Romae  et  Conatantinop.  aubjoined  to  hia  Antiquitatt. 
Academicae. 


.  CHAPTER  II. 

History  or  the  government  of  the  church,  and  of  its 

TEACHERS. 

§  1,2.  Form  of  the  Christian  church. — §  3.  conformed  to  the  civil  estabDsbment. 
— §  4.  Administration,  internal  and  external,  of  the  church. — §  5.  Rank  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome. — §  6.  Limits  of  his  jurisdiction. — §  7.  The  bishop  of 
Constantinople. — §  8.  Vices  of  the  clergy. — §  Distinguished  writers  in  the 
Greek  church. — §  10.  Principal  writers  in  the  Latin  church. 

• 

'^  1 .   Constantine  the  Great  let  the  form  arid  organization  of 
the  church  remain,  substantially,  as  had  been ;  yet  he  attempted 
in  some  respects  to  improve  and  extend  it.     While  therefore,  he 
suffered  the  church  to  continue  to  be,  as  before,  a  sort  of  repub- 
lic within,  yet  distinct  from,  the  political  body,  he  assumed  to 
himself  the  supreme  power  over  this  sacred  republic ;  and  the 
right  of  modelling  and  controlling  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
best  subserve  the  public  good.     Nor  did  any  bishop  call  in  ques- 
tion this  power  of  tlie  emperor.     The  people,  therefore,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  continued  to  elect  their  own  bishops  and 
teachers :  and  the  bishops  severally  in  their  respective  districts  or 
cities,  directed  and  regulated  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  using  their 
presbyters  as  their  council,  and  calling  on  the  people  for  their  as- 
sent.    The  bishops  also  met  together  in  conventions  or  councils, 
to  deliberate  on  the  subjects  in  which  the  churches  of  a  whole 
province  were  interested,  on  points  of  religious  controversy,  on 
the  forms  ^nd  rites  of  worship,  and  others  of  like  import.     To 
these  minor  councils  of  one  or  more  provinces,  there  were  now 
added,  by  authority  of  the  emperor,  assemblies  or  grand  coun- 
cils of  the  whole  church,  called  oecumenical  or  general  councils^ 
the  emperor   having  first   summoned   one  of  this  character  at 
JVice.     For  he  judged  it  to  be  suitable,  (and  it  is  probable  he 
was  in  this  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  bishops,}  that  causes 
of  great  moment,  and  affecting  the  church  universally  or  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Christianity,   should  be  examined  and  decided 
in  conventions  of  the  whole  church.     There  were  never,  indeed, 
any  councils  held,  which  could  strictly  and  properly  be  called 
universal :  those  however,  whose  decrees  and  enactments  were 
received  and  approved  by  the  whole  church,  or  by  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  have  been  commonly  called  oecumenical  or  general 
councils. 

§  2.  Most  of  these  rights  and  privileges,  however,  were  grad- 
ually  incroached  upon,  and   very  much  diminished,  from  the 
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time  that  various  disturbances  and  quarrels  and  threatning  con- 
tests arose  here  and  there  respecting  ecclesiastical  affairs,  reli- 
gious doctrines,  or  the  elections  of  bishops.  For,  as  the  weaker 
parties  generally  appealed  to  the  court,  this  afforded  to  the  empe- 
rors the  best  opportunity  of  encroaching  on  the  power  of  the  bish- 
ops and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  variously  changing  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  church.  The  bishops  likewise,  whose 
wealth  and  influence  were  not  a  little  augmented,  from  the  times 
of  Constantinej  gradually  subverted  and  changed  the  ancient 
principles  of  church  government.  For  they  first  excluded  the 
people  altogether  from  having  a  voice  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
and  next  deprived  the  presbyters  of  their  former  authority ;  so 
that  they  now  controlled  every  thing  at  their  discretion,  and  in 
particular  appropriated  the  ecclesiastical  property  to  themselves, 
or  distributed  it  as  they  pleased.  Hence,  at  the  close  of  this 
century,  only  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  form  of  church  govern- 
ment remained ;  and  the  former  rights  of  the  presbyters  and  the 
people  were  engrossed  chiefly  by  the  bishops;  while  those  of 
the  whole  church  were  transferred  to  the  emperors  or  to  their 
provincial  governors  and  magistrates. 

§  3.  Constantine^  to  render  his  throne  secure  and  prevent 
civil  wars,  not  only  changed  the  system  of  Roman  law^s,  but  like- 
wise altered  in  many  respects  the  disposition  and  divisions  of  the 
commonwealti).(l)  And  as  he  wished,  for  various  reasons,  to 
adapt  the  ecclesiastical  administration  to  that  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  became  necessary  that  new  grades  of  honor  and  pre- 
eminence should  be  introduced  among  the  bishops.  The  princes 
among  the  bishops,  were  those  who  had  before  held  a  preeminent 
rank,  namely,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria ; 
with  whom  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  joined,  after  the  im- 
perial residence  was  transferred  to  that  city.  These  four  pre- 
lates answered  to  the  four  praetorian  prefects^  created  by  Con- 
stantine  ;  and,  perhaps  even  in  this  century,  bore  the  Jewish  title 
of  Patriarchs,  Next  to  these  were  the  exarchs^  corresponding 
with  the  civil  exarchs^  and  presiding  each  over  sfeveral  provinces. 
The  metropolitans  came  next,  who  governed  only  single  prov-« 
inces.  After  them  ranked  the  archbishops,  who  had  the  inspec- 
tion only  of  certain  districts  of  country.  The  bishops  brought  up 
the  rear ;  whose  territories  were  not  in  all  countries  of  the  same 
extent,  being  in  some  countries  more  extensive,  and  in  others 
confined  to  narrower  limits.  To  these  several  orders  of  bishops, 
I  should  add  that  of  the  chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops,  the  super- 
intendants  of  the  country  or  suburbial  churches,  were  it  not  that 

(1)  See  Bos,  Hist,  de  la  Monarchie  Fran93i8e,  torn.  i.  p.  64.  Giaimoney  Hift, 
de  Naples,  torn,  i  p.  94, 152. 
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the  bishops,  in  order  to  extend  tlieir  own  power,  had  caused  this 
order  to  be  suppressed  in  most  places. (2) 

(2)  This  ig  shown  by  Lvdov.  TkomassinySy  Disriplina  ecrles.  vet.  et  noTS 
circa  beneiicia,  torn.  i.  various  passages. — [Tliough  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  f 
the  Roman  empire,  did  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  civil  divisions,  yet  a  know- 
ledffe  of  the  latter  will  help  us  to  fonn  a  better  idea  of  the  former.  Accord- 
ingly, we  annex  the  following  account  of  the  civil  distribution  copied  from  an  an- 
cient Notitia  Imperii,  said  to  have  been  written  before  the  reign  ofJireadius  and 
HonoriuSf  or  before  AD.  395.  See  Pagi  Critica  in  fiarronii  Annal,  ad.  Ann. 
37.  torn.  i.  p.  29  Ac. 

1.  Pracfectus  Praetorio  Orientis :  et  sub  co  Dioecescs  quinquc,  ss. 

1.  Dioecesis  orientis,  in  qua  Provinciae  xv.  nempc,Palaestina,Phoenice,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  Arabia,  Isauria,  Palacstina  Salutaris,  Palaestina  II.  Phoenice 
Libani,  Euphratensis,  Syria  Salutaris,  Osrhoena,  Mesopotamia,  et  Cilicia  ii. 

2.  Dioecesis  Aegypti,  in  qua  Provinciae  vi.  nempe,  Libia  superior,  Libya  in- 
ferior, Thebaie,  Aeg>'ptus,  Arcndia,  et  Augustanicu. 

3.  Dioecesis  Asi.ie,  in  qua  Provinciae  x.  nempe,  Pamphylia.  Hellespontus, 
Lydia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia  Pacatiaua,  Phrygia  SSalutans,  Lycia,  Caria,  et 
Insulae. 

4.  Dioecesis  Ponti,  in  qua  Provinciae  x.  nempe,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Honorias^ 
Cappadocia  I.  Paphlagonia,  Pontus  Pclemoniacus,  lielenopontus,  Armenia  I. 
Armenia  II.  et  Galatia  Salutaris. 

5.  Dioecesis  Thraciae,  in  qua  Provinciae  vi  nempe,  Europa,  Tbracia,  He- 
miomontis,  Rhodope,  Moesia  ii.  et  Scythia. 

II.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Ulyrici :  et  sub  eo  Dioecescs  duae,  ss. 

1.  Dioecesis  Marodoniae,  in  qua  Provinciae  vi.  nempe,  Achaia^  Macedonia, 
Creta,  Thessalia,  Epirus  vetus,  et  Epirus  nova. 

2.  Dioecesis  Daciae,  in  qua  Provmciae  v.  nempe,  Dacia  Mediterranea,  Dacia 
Ripensis,  Moesia  prima,  Dardahia  Praevalitiana,  et  Pars  Macedoniae  Salutaris. 

III.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Italiae :  etsub  eo  Dioecescs  tres,  es. 

1.  Dioecesis  Italiae,  in  qua  Provinciae  xvii.  nempe,  Vcnetiae,  Aemilia,  Ligu« 
ria,  Flaminia  et  Picenum  Annonarium,  Tuscia  ct  Urnbria,  Picenum  Suburbica- 
rium,  Campania,  Sicilia,  Apulia  et  Calabria,  Lucania  et  Brutii,  Alpes  Cottiarum, 
Rhaetia  prima,  Rhaetia  secunda,  Samnium,  Valeria,  Sardinia,  et  Corsica. 

2.  Dioecesis  Illjrrici,  in  qua  Provinciae  vi.  nempe,  Pannonia  secunda,  Savia, 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia  secunda,  Noricum  Meditcrraneum,  et  Noricum  Ripense. 

3.  Dioecesis  Africae,  in  cjua  Provinciae  vi*  nempe,  Byzacium,  Numidia,  Mau- 
ritania Sitifensis,  Mauritania  Cacsariensis,  Tripolis.  et  Africa  Proconsuiaris, 

IV.  Praefectus  PrtLctorio  Gailiarum  :  et  sub  eo  Dioecescs  tres,  ss. 

1.  Dioecesis  Ilispaniae,  in  qua  Provinciae  vii.  nempe,  Boctica,  Lusitania,  Gal- 
laecia,  Tarraconensis,  Carthaginensis,  Tingitania,  et  Balcares. 

2.  Dioecesis  Gailiarum,  in  qua  Provinciae  xvii.  nempe,  Vicnnensis,  Lucda- 
nensis  i.  Germania  i.  Germania  ii.  Bclgica  i.  Bclgica  ii.  Alpes  Maritimae,  Alpea 
Penninae  et  Graiae,  Maxima  Seguanorum,  Aquitania  i.  Aquitania  ii.  Novempop- 
uli,  Narbonensifl  i.  Narbonensis  ii.  Lugduneusisii.  Lugdunensis  iii.et  Lugdunensis 
Senonia. 

3.  Dioecesis  Britanniarum,  in  tjua  Provinciae  v.  nempe,  Maxima  Caesariensis, 
Valentia,  Britannia  i.  Britannia  ii.  et  Flavia  Cacsariensis. 

Thus  the  civil  division  of  the  Roman  empire  was,  in  this  century,  into 
iv.  Prefectures,  containing  13  Dioceses,  which  embraced  116  Provinces.  The 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  empire,  though  founded  upon  the  civil  division,  was 
by  no  means  so  complete  and  so  regular.  The  civil  provinces  were  generally 
ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  under  the  inspection  severally  of  the  metropolitans 
or  archbishops  of  those  provinces.  Yet  there  were  many  bishops,  who  were  ex- 
empt from  the  inspection  or  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans,  and  were  therefore 
called  durox^ipaXoi  independent.  They  also  bore  the  titles  of  archbishops  and 
of  metropolitans  ;  although  they  had  no  suffragans,  or  bishops  depending  on  them. 
Above  the  rank  of  metropolitans,  there  were  properly  none  other  than  the pa- 
triarchs.  ^  For  the  exarchs  of  Asia,  Capadocia,  and  Pontus,  were  only  the  jirst 
metropolitans  of  those  civil  Dioceses,  while  they  belonged  to  no  patriarchate. 
And  ihe  primates  of  certain  countries,  in  aAer  ages,  were  only  the  metropolitans 
that  ranked  first,  or  bad  precedence,  among  the  metropolitans  of  their  respective 
countries. — Hence  there  were  not  properly  ^v£  orders  of  bishops,  above  the  rank 
of  chorepiscopi,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  represents;  but  only  three,  namely,  patriagrchSf 
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§  4.  The  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  divided 
by  Constantine  into  the  external  and  the  internal. (3)  The  lat- 
ter, he  relinquished  to  the  bishops  and  to  councils.  It  embraced 
whatever  was  purely  religious,  religious  controversies,  forms  of 
worship,  functions  of  the  priests,  the  irregularities  of  their  lives, 
&c.  The  external  administration  he  took  upon  himself.  It  in- 
cluded whatever  relates  to  the  external  condition  of  the  church, 
or  to  its  discipline,  and  also  all  contests  and  causes  of  the  minis- 
ters of  die  church,  both  of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower  orders, 

vutropoUlant  or  archbishops^  and  simple  bishovs. — Before  the  times  of  Canstan- 
HfUf  provincial  councils  were  common ;  and  tnese  gave  ri^e  to  the  order  of  me- 
tropolitajis.    Among  the  metropolitans,  those  of  Rome,  Jintioch,  and  Mexandria 
stood  preeminent,  in  honor  and  influence.     During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the! 
Great,  the  powers  of  these  three  metropolitans  were  enlarged  ;  but  whf^ther  they. 
bore  the  title,  or  possessed  the  authority,  of  patriarchs,  at  tliat  time,  is  not  cer- 
tain.    They  however  became /7a/r//zrcA5,  both  in  name  and  in  power,  before  a 
century  had  elapsed.     And' these  were  the   three  original  patriarchs.     Towards  r 
the  close  of  this  century,  the   bishops  of  Constantinople  obtained  rank   next  to* 
those  of  Rome,  and  extended  their  authority  over  several  Dioceses  not  subject  to 
the  other  prtriarchs.     In  the  next  century,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  became  in- 
dependent of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch ;  and  thus  there  were^M  patriarchates 
formed.     Their  respective  limits  were  as  follows.     The  patriarchal  authority  of 
the  bishops  of  Rame,   did  not  at  first  extend  beyond  Italy,  perhaps  not  over  the 
whole  of  that    For  the  bishops  of  Africa,  Spain, Gaul,  Britam,  and  Illyricum,  ac- 
knowledged no  ecclesiastical  head  or  ruler,  except  their  own  metropolitans      Bat. 
afier  the  dissolution  of  the  western  empire,  the  bishop  of  Rome  found  means  toi 
bring  all  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of  the  West  under  his  authority.     This 
be  justified,  partly  by  claiming  to  be  patriarch  of  all  the  West,  and  partly  by  vir-' 
tne  of  his  assumed  supremacy  over  the  whole  church.  The  patriarchs  ofConstan- 
tinopie  claimed  dominion  over  the  civil  Dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace, ' 
which  belonged  to  the  prefecture  of  the  East,  and  also  over  the  two   Dioceses 
composing  the  prefecture  of  Illiricum.     No  one  of  these  dioceses   had  before  be- 
longed to  any  patriarchate  ;  the  three  former  having  been  governed  by  provincial 
councils,  in  wnich  the  metropolitans  of  Ephesus,  Caesarea  in  Cappaaocia,  and 
Heraclea  in  Thrace,  had  the   precedence  of  all  otlier  metropolitans.     The  two 
other  Dioceses,  those  of  ^faceaonia  and  Dacia,  had  been  governed  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  being  afterwards  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  were  the  cause 
of  long  and  violent  contests  between  these  ambitious  prelates.     But  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  retained  them,  and  thereby  extended  their  dominions  north- 
ward over  the  Russian  empire.     The  patriarcfiate  of  Antioch  embraced,  original- 
ly, the  whole  Diocese  of  the  East,  ana  likewise  extended  over  the  churches  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Asia,  quite  to  India.     But  in  the  year 
451,  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was  created  out  of  it,  embracing  the  whole  of 
Palaestina  i.  ii.  and  iii.  or  Salutaris,  and  thence  to  mount  Sinai  and  the  borders 
of  Egypt.     The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  embraced  the  civil  Diocese  of  Egypt; 
and  thence  extended  into  Abyssinia. — Such  were  the  territorial  limits  of  the  nve 
patriarchates,  from  the  5th  century  onward  to  the  reformation.     In  the  11th  cen- 
tury, J^Uus  Doxopatrius,  of  Constantinople,  gives  them  substantially  the  same 
boundaries.     From  him  we  learn,  that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  then  pro- 
sided  over  52  metropolitans,  who  had  under  them  649  suflragan   oishops ;  and 
over  13  titular  metropolitans,  i.  e.  bishops  who  were  called  metropolitans  and 
avToxSipakoty  but  had  no  suffragans  ;  and  likewise  34  titular  archbishops.     The 

rtriarch  of  Antioch  presided  over  13  metropolitans,  with  139  suffragans,  besides 
titular  metropolitans,  and  13  titular  archbishps.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
presided  over  4  metropolitans  with  suffragans,  and  25  titular  archbishops.  And 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  presided  over  7  metropolitans  with  sufTracans,  and  5 
titular  metropolitans  and  arcnbishops.  The  number  of  suffragans  in  the  two  last 
Pati iarchates  is  not  si ven .     7r. ] 

(3;  Eusdrius,  de  Vita  Constantini  Magn.  Lib.  iv.  c.  24. 
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which  did  not  respect  religion  and  sacred  functions,  but  property, 
worldly  honors,  and  privileges,  and  offences  figainsl  the  laws,  and 
the  like. (4)  IL:  therclbre,  ajid  his  successors,  assembled  coun- 
cils, presided  in  llioni,  assigned  judges  for  reliii;ious  disputes,  dc- 
cidaj  contests  between  bisho;  s  and  tiieir  pco[)Ie,  deterniin^d  the 
limits  of  tiia  cpiscopul  sjcs,  and  by  the  ordinary  judges,  heard  and 
adjulgid  the  civil  causes  and  couinioii  offences  among  the  minis- 
ters ot  the  church  ;  but  the.  ecclesiastical  causes  he  lelt  to  the  cog- 
njzance  of  the  councils  and  bishops.  Yet  this  famous  partition 
of  the  ecclesiastical  government  into  the  external  and  the  internal 
administrations,  was  never  clearly  explained  and  acciu-ately  de- 
fined. Hence,  both  in  this  and  in  the  following  centuries,  we 
see  many  transactions  which  do  not  accord  with  it  but  contravene 
it.  For  the  emperors  not  unfrequently,  determined  matters  re- 
lating to  the  interior  of  the  church  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  coun- 
cils and  bishops  often  enacted  laws  respecing  things  which  seem 
to  belong  to  the  external  form  and  affairs  of  the  church. 

^  6.  The  first  among  the  bishops,  in  respect  to  rank  and  dignity, 
was  the  bishop  of  Rome.  And  this  preeminence  was  not  foun- 
ded solely  on  popular  feehng  and  prejudice,  of  long  standing,  and 
which  various  causes  had  given  rise  to;  but  also  on  those 
grounds,  which  commonly  give  priority  and  greatness  in  the  es- 
timation of  mortals.  For  he  exceeded  all  other  bishops,  in  the 
amplitude  and  splendor  of  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  revenues  and  possessions,  in  the  number  of 
his  assistants  or  ministers  of  various  descriptions,  in  the  weight  of 
his  influence  with  the  people  at  large,  and  in  the  sumptuousness 
and  magnificence  of  his  style  of  living. (5)  These  indications  of 
power  and  worldly  greatness  were  so  fascinating  to  the  minds  of 
christians  even  in  this  age,  that  often  most  obstinate  and  bloody 
contests  took  place  at  Rome,  when  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be  created 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  priests  and  people.  A  shocking  example 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  disturbance  at  Rome  in  the  year  366, 
after  the  deatli  of  Liberius.  When  they  came  to  the  choice  of 
a  new  bishop,  one  party  was  for  placing  Damasusy  and  another 
for  appointing  Ursicinus,  a  deacon,  over  the  widowed  church : 
and  the  contention  issued  in  a  bloody  warfare,  in  which  there 
was  fightmg,  burning  of  buildings,  and  many  lost  their  lives. 
Damasus  came  off  victorious  m  the  contest;  but  whether  his 
claims  were  better,  or  his  cause  more  righteous,  than  those  of 

(4)  See  the  imperial  Ibm-s,  in  both  the  Jtistinian  &nd  Theodcsian  Codex ;  and, 
among  others,  Ja.  Godfrey ,  ad  Codicem  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  55,  o8,  333  &c. 
[This  whole  system  resul.edi,  in  part,  from  the  office  of  Pon^ezwWozrmu^,  which 
was  retained  by  Constantine  and  all  his  successors,  till  into  the  fiAh  centary;  and, 
in  part,  from  the  conception  of  Cotutanline,  that  the  church  was  a  society  exist- 
iDg  independeDtly  of  tiie  state.  See  Boss,  Diss,  de  Poniificatu  maximo  fmpera- 
lor.  Christianor.     ScJtL'X 

(5)  Ammianas  MarceiUnuM,  Hist.  L.  xxvii.  c.  3. 
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Ursicinus^  dees  not  appear.(6)     I  dare  not  pronounce  either  of 
them  a  good  man. 

§  6.  It  is  however  abundantly  attested,  that  t'le  bishops  of 
Rome  did  not,  in  this  age,  possess  supreme  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  churcli.  Tiiey  were  citizeiiS  of  the  common  weahh ; 
and  though  higher  in  honor,  they  obeyed  the  laws  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  emperors,  just  Hke  other  citizeriS.  1  he  more  weigh- 
ty rehgious  causes  were  determined,  either  by  judges  appoiuted 
by  the  emperor,  or  in  ecclesiastical  councils;  iViinor  causes  were 
decided  by  individual  bishops.  The  laws  relating  to  religion, 
were  enacted  either  by  the  emperois  or  by  councils.  No  one  of 
the  bishops  acknowledged,  that  his  authority  wr.s  derived  from  the 
plenary  power  of  the  Roman  bishop,  or  that  he  was  constituted  a 
bishop  by  the  favor  oj  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  contrary,  they 
all  maintained,  that  they  were  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christy  and  that  their  authority  was  derived  from  above.(7) 
Yet  it  is  undeniab  e,  that  even  in  this  age,  several  of  those  steps 
were  laid,  by  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  afterwards  mounted  to 
the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dominion ;  and  this,  partly  by  the 
imprudence  of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  sagacity  of  the  pontifi 
themselves,  and  partly  by  the  hasty  decisions  of  certain  bishops. 
Among  these  steps  however,  I  would  assign  either  no  place,  or 
only  the  very  last,  to  the  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  in 
the  year  347,  to  which  the  friends  of  the  Roman  pontiff  assign 
the  Jirst  and  the  most  important  place.  For,  not  to  mention  tliat 
tlie  authority  and  regularity  of  this  council  are  very  dubious,  and 
that,  not  without  reason,  the  enactments  of  this  council  are  re- 
garded by  some  as  coming  to  us  corrupted,  and  by  others  as 
forged  ;(8)  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear  from  that  canon,  that  the 

(6)  See  the  writera  of  Lives  of  the  Popes,  among  whom  .^rek.  Bower  has  sta* 
ted  this  matter  ingenuously  and  impartially,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p. 
180  &c.  ed.  2.  Lond.  174tl.  [Ammian.  Marceltin.  Hist.  L.  xxvii.  c.  3.  says,  that 
137  corpses  of  the  slain,  were  found  in  one  day,  in  the  church  of  Sicininvs. 
2V.] 

(7)  All  these  points  are  discussed  at  large,  by  many  writers,  among  whom  I 
will  name  Peter  de  Marcaj  de  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii ;  L.  E.  du  Pin,  de 
antiqua  ecclesiae  Disciplina;  and  especially,  Dae.  Blondell,  de  la  Primaut^  dans 
r  Eglise, — ^a  very  learned  work  :  [also  Fred.  Spanheim^  Disp.  de  Primatu  Papae, 
et  Canone  vi.  Nicaeno.  Schl. — The  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  ^Ytce,  AD.  325, 
gave  to  the  bishops  of  Mexandria^  Rcmej  and  Jintioehj  pevetally,  the  same  pre- 
eminence over  their  respective  surroundine  bishops.  Meletius  had  encroactied 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  his  metropolitan  of  Alexandria :  and  therefore  the  coun- 
cil ordain,  (according  to  the  translation  of  Dionysius  Eriguvs,)  Antiqua  cunsue- 
tudo  servetur  per  Aegyptum,  Libyam,  etPentapolim,  ita  ut  Alexandrinus  Episco- ' 
pus  horum  omnium  habeat  potestatem ;  quia  et  Romae  Episcopo  parilis  mos  est. 
Similiter  autem  et  apud  Antiochiam,  caeterasque  provincins,  suis  privilegia  ser- 
yentur  ecclesiis.  To  reconcile  this  canon  with  the  papal  claims  of  universal  em- 
pire, the  Romanists  tell  us,  it  relates  merely  to  the  patrian-hal  or  metropolitical 

Sower  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  not  to  his  power  as  poj}e  .—  a  distinction,  which 
oes  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  Nicene  fathers.     See  J^alalis  Alexander y 
Hist.  Eccles.  cent.  iv.  Dissert,  zx.     TV.] 

(8)  See  Mich,  Oeddetf  Diit.  de  Canonibas  Sardicenaibus ;  among  his  Mtscel- 
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bishops  assembled  at  Sardica  decided,  that  in  all  cases,  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  supreme  and  final 
judge.  But  suppose  ihcy  hiui  so  dcritied — which  yet  can  never 
be  proved — ^liow  weak  must  that  ri^ht  he,  which  is  founded  only 
on  the  decision  of  a  single  obscure  council. (0) 

§  7.  Constantine  the  Great,  by  transferring  the  imperial  resi- 
dence to  Byzantium,  and  there  founding  the  new  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, undesignedly  raised  up  against  the  rising  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  a  powerful  competitor,  in  the  bishop  of  the  new 
metropolis.  For  as  the  emperor  wished  his  Constantinople  to 
be  a  new  Rome,  and  had  endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges  and 
honors  and  elegancies  of  old  Rome  ;  the  bishop  of  so  great  a  city, 
which  was  the  imperial  residence,  also  wished  to  be  thought  every 
way  equal  to  the  bishop  of  old  Rome  in  rank,  and  to  have  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  bishops.  Nor  did  the  emperors  disapprove 
of  this  ambition,  because  they  considered  their  own  dignity  as  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  bishop  of  their  metropolis.  Therefore  in 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  assembled  in  the  year  381,  by  au- 
thority of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria not  being  present,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  being  opposed 
to  it,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was,  by  the  third  canon,  placed 
in  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  of  course,  to  take  rank  after  him.  The 
bishop  who  had  this  honor  conferred  on  him,  was  JVectarius. 
His  successor,  John  Chrysostom  went  farther,  and  subjected  all 
Thrace,  Asia,  [the  Diocese  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,] 
and  Pontus  to  his  jurisdiction. (10)     The  subsequent  bishops  oT 

laneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  415 ;  [and  Arch.  Bower ,  Lives  of  the  Popes, — Pope 
Juliarif  vol.  i.  p.  420  &c.  ed.  2.  Lond.  1749.  4to.     TV.] 

(9)  [This  council  was  got  up  by  Julius^  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  was  designed 
to  be  a  general  council,  and  was  therefore  held  at  Sardica  in  lllyricum,  as  accom- 
modating both  the  East  and  the  West;  but  as  most  of  the  eastern  bishops  with- 
drew  from  it,  it  was  rather  a  council  of  the  West.  Its  decrees  were  not  con- 
firmed by  several  subsequent  councils,  nor  received  by  the  whole  church.  See 
de  Marcaj  de  Concordia  Sacerdotii  &:c.  Lib.  vii.  c.  4,  5, 11,  12,  15.  By  the  3d 
canon  in  the  Greeks  or  the  4th  in  the  Latin  translation  bv  Isidorus,  it  was  order- 
ed, that  if  any  bishop  shall  think  himself  unjustly  condemned,  and  wish  for  a 
new  trial,  his  judges  shall  acquaint  the  bishop  of  Rome  therewith,  who  ma^  ei- 
ther confirm  the  first  judgment,  or  order  a  new  trial  before  such  of  the  neigh- 
boring bishops  as  he  may  choose  to  name.  The  4th  Canon,  according  to  the 
Greek,  a.dds,  that  the  see  of  the  deposed  bishop  shall  remain  vacant,  till  the  de- 
termination of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  known.  Bv  the  5th  Canon,  according  to 
the  Greek f  and  the  7th  of  IsidoruSy  it  is  ordered,  that  if  a  condemned  bishop  ap- 
ply to  Rome  for  relief,  the  bishop  of  Rome  may,  if  he  see  fit,  not  only  ocder  a 
new  trial,  but  if  the  aggrieved  bishop  desire  it,  he  may  send  one  of  his  presbyters 
to  sit  and  have  a  voice  in  the  second  trial.  See  de  Marca,  loc.  cit,  cap.  3. — 
Thus  these  canons  do  not  give  the  bishop  of  Rome  even  an  appellate  jurisaidion, 
but  only  the  power  to  decide  whether  an  injured  bishop  shall  have  a  neiD  trial, 
TV.] 

(10)  See  Peter  de  Marcay  Diss,  de  Constantinop.  Patriarchatus  institutione ; 
annexed  to  his  work,  de  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  vol.  iv.  p.  163  &c.  ed. 
Bamb.  1789.  Mich.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  15  &c.  Sam.  Par' 
kcTy  An  account  of  the  Government  of  the  Christinn  Church  for  the  first  six 
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CoDStantinople  gradually  advanced  tbeir  claims  still  farther.  But 
this  revolution  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  governmeRt,  and  the  sudden 
elevation  of  the  Byzantine  bishop  to  high  rank,  to  the  injury  of 
others,  in  the  first  place  fired  the  Alexandrine  prelates  with  re- 
sentment against  those  of  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
gave  rise  to  those  unhappy  contests  between  the  pontifis  of  old 
and  new  Rome,  which  were  protracted  through  several  centu- 
ries, with  various  success,  and  finally  produced  a  separation  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches. 

§  8.  The  vices  and  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  those 
who  officiated  in  large  and  opulent  cities,  were  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  wealth,  honors,  and  advantages, 
derived  from  the  emperors  and  from  various  other  sources :  and 
that  this  increase  was  very  great,  after  the  times  of  Constantiney 
is  acknowledged  by  all.  The  bishops  had  shameful  quarrels 
among  themselves,  respecting  the  boundaries  of.  their  sees  and 
tlie  extent  of  tlieir'  jurisdiction  ;  and,  while  they  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  they  vied  with  the 
civil  governors  of  provinces,  in  luxury,  arrogance,  and  voluptu- 
ousness.(ll)  The  presbyters^  in  many  places,  assumed  an  equal- 
ity with  bishops,  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  Of  the  pride 
and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons^  we  often  meet  with  various  com- 
plaints. Those  especially  who  ranked  first  among  the  presbyters 
and  deacons,  were  unwilling  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  order  with  the  others ;  and  therefore,  they  not  only  assu- 
med the  titles  of  archpresbyters  and  archdeacons^  but  they 
thought  themselves  authorized  to  assume  far  greater  liberties, 
than  were  allowed  to  others. 

§  9.  Among  the  eminent  writers  of  this  century,  who  were  an 
ornament  to  the  eastern  provinces  and  to  Greece,  the  most  distin- 
guished were  those  whose  names  here  follow.  Eusebius  Pam- 
phili,  bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  a  man  of  vast  reading  and 
erudition,  and  one  who  has  acquired  immortal  fame,  by  his  labors 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  other  branches  of  tlieological  learn- 
ing. Yet  he  was  not  free  from  errors  and  defects :  he  leaned 
towards  the  side  of  those  who  think  there  is  subordination  among 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Some  rank  him  among  the 
Arians;  but  they  certainly  err  in  so  doing,  if  they  intend  by 
an  Arian,  one  who  embraces  the  opinions  taught  by  Arius  the 

hundred  years,  p.  245.  Lond.  1683.  8vo.  [The  canon  of  the  council  was  thus 
expressed  :  ^'  Constantinopolitanae  civitatis  Episcopum  habere  oportet  primatQs 
honoreni  post  Komanum  Episcopum,  7»ropferea  tpihd  sit  nova  Roma."     TV-.] 

(11)  See  Sulpitius  Sevents,  Historia  Sacra,  Lib.  i.  c.  23.  Lib.  ii.  c.  32.  51.  Dia> 
log.  i.  c.  21.  Add  to  this,  the  account  given  by  Dav.  Clarkson,  in  his  Discourse 
on  Liturgies,  p,  228,  (of  the  French  edition,)  of  the  extremely  corrupt  state  of 
morals  among  the  clergy  :  and,  in  particular,  of  the  eagerness  of  the  bishops  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  their  authority,  p,  150  &c. 
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presbyter  of  Alexandria;(12)     Pttcr,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 

(12)  No  one  has,  with  mire  z«';il  nnJ  !e:irning,  ncrusui  Eusrllusof  Arianiem, 
than  Joh.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Epislolne  Ecclesiasl.  annexed  to  iiis  Ars  Crilica,  Ep. 
ii.  p.  30  &c.  To  him,  add  XataJis  Alexander ^  Hist.  Ecch-s.  N.  Test  Saec.  iv, 
Dias.  xvii.  All,  liowevpr,  that  these  arsd  others  labor  to  prove  is,  that  Eusrbius 
thought  there  was  some  dij«parity  and  a  subordination  amonc  the  persona  of  the 
Godiiead  And  suppose  this  to  have  been  his  o[)inion,  it  will  not  follow  that  he 
was  an  Arlan,  unless  the  term  be  taken  in  a  very  expensive  and  improper  sense. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  so  many  abuse  this  term,  and  apply  it  lo  persons,  who, 
though  in  error,  are  very  fiir  from  hi>lding  the  opinions  of  Arius.— [£i«e^*M* 
Pamphili  {6s^.  amicvsy  9X0;.)  was  born,  pre  bwhly,  about  the  year  270,  and  at 
Cesarea,  where  he  sp(>nt  nearly  all  his  life.  Till  about  40  years  of  age,  he  li\ed 
in  great  intiniarv  with  the  martyr  Pampfu/us,  a  learned  and  devout  man  01  Ces- 
area, and  founder  of  an  extensive  library  there,  from  which  Eusebtvs  derived  his 
vast  stores  of  learning.  Pamphy\i<  was  two  years  in  prison,  during  winch  Eu- 
sebius  was  con.stanlly  with  him.  AAer  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend,  in  the  year 
300,  Eusebius  fled  first  to  Tvre,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  till  the  per- 
geculion  subsided.  After  his  return  to  Cesarea,  abcut  the  yeur  3J4,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  his  own  ritv.  In  the  jear  325,  he  attended  the  eouncil  of  J^ice,  was 
appointed  to  dt^liver  the  address  to  the  emperor  on  his  entering  the  council,  and 
then  to  be  seated  at  his  right  hand.  The  first  diafl  of  the  Mvene  creed  was 
made  by  him ;  to  Which  however,  the  term  'jULoiCiov  and  the  aruUkemas  were 
added  by  the  council,  and  not  without  some  scruples  on  the  part  of  Eusebtvs. 
Afterwards  Evsebius  appeared  to  belong  to  a  moderate  party,  who  could  not  go 
all  lengths  with  either  side.  About  the  year  330,  he  was  ofiered  the  Datriarchal 
chair  of  Antioch;  which  he  refused,  because  the  ancient  customs  forbid  there- 
moval  of  bishops  from  one  see  to  another.  He  died  about  the  year  340.— -The 
opinion  advanced  by  Dr.  Mosheiviy  respecting  the  Arianism  of  Eitseirw*,  is  sup- 
ported at  length,  by  Socrates,  among  the  ancients,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  21.  and 
by  W.  Cave,  in  his' Di.-s.  de  Eusebii  Caesarien.  Aria nipmo,  adv.  Joh.  Ciertcum; 
and  in  his  Epislola  apologet.  ad  eundem ;  both  are  annexed  to  his  Hisloria  lite- 
rar.  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.— Of  the  numerous  works  of  Eusebius,  the  followmg 
have  been  preserved.  .  . 

1.  Chronican:  orieinally  in  two  parts;  the  first,  a  brief  history  of  the  origin 
and  revolutions  of  all  nations;  and  the  second,  a  full  chronological  table  of  the 
same  events.  Little  of  the  original  Greek  remains ;  but  we  have  the  Latin  t'"n»" 
lation  of  the  second  part,  by  Jerome;  which,  with  what  could  be  gleaned  of  the 
Greek,  and  considerable  additions  from  other  ancient  chroniclers,  was  published 
by  Jos.  ScaJiger,  1G06.  Fol.  and  a  2d  cd.  by  Morus,  1658. 

*  2,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  in  xv  Books ;  intended  to  prepare  the  mmds  of 
pagans  to  embrace  Christianity,  by  showing,  that  the  pagan  religions  are  absurd, 
and  far  lees  worthy  to  be  received  than  the  christian.  It  is  a  learned  and  valu- 
able work ;  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  F.  Vigcrus,  Paris  1028.  Fol.  and  again, 
Cologne  (Leipsic)  \iji&S, 

3.  Demonstratio  Erungdica,  in  xx  Books,  of  which  the  last  z  are  lost.  This 
is  an  attempt  lo  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  Ip'  arguments 
drawn  from  the  O.  Test,  and  was  therefcre  intended  cspe<ially  for  the  J^8- 
It  is  far  less  valuable  than  the  ibrmer.  Ed.  Paris  1C28,  and  Cologne  10d8.  Fol. 

4.  Contra  Huroclcm  Liber ;  in  defence  of  Christianity,  against  the  attack  of 
that  pagan  philosopher.  See  the  article  ///crt/c/e*,  supra,  pa.  270.  note  (45).  It 
is  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  annexed  to  the  Demonstratio  Evang.  and  by  Go^f. 
Oleari'ts,  with  the  works  of  the  two  Phitostratvs,  Lips.  1700.  Fol. 

5.  Historia  Ecclcsiastica,  in  x  Books,  from  the  birth  of  ChrUt,  lo  the  death  of 
Licinius  in  324.  A  most  valuable  treasure  ;  though  less  full  and  complete,  than 
could  be  wished.  Eusebius  was  an  impartial  historian,  and  had  access  to  the 
best  helps  for  composing  a  correct  history,  which  his  age  afforded.  See  Ck.  Jiug. 
Kestner,  Commentatio  de  Eusebii  Historiae  Eccles.  condiloris  Auctoritate  et 
Fide  diplomatica,  sive  de  ejus  Fontibus  et  Ratione,  qua  eis  usus  est ;  Gotting. 
1816. 4to. — This  work,  with  the  three  following,  was  best  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Valtsius,  Paris  1659.  and  1G71.  Amsterd.  161)5,  and  with  improvemenU  by  W. 
Heading,  Cambridge,  1720,  3  vol.  Fol.— including  the  other  Gr.  Ecclesiastical 
historians;  namely,  Socrates,  Sozomen,   TkeodofU,  Evagrius,  Theodorus  Ltdory 
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is  ^'ghly  extolled  hy  Eu$ebius.(lS)  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, famDJS,  among  otlisr  writings  and  acts,  for  his  very  stren- 
uous opposition  to  the  Ariaiis.(14)     Basils  surnamed  the  Greatj 

and  Phtlostorgius,  Those  of  Eiiseb.  Socrat  Sozom.  and  Evag.  with  the  three 
fulJowing  works,  were  translated  into  English,  Cambr.  1G83.  1  vol.  Fol. 

6.  De  Martyribus  Palaestinae  Liber:  usually  appended  to  the  eighth  Bock  of 
his  Hist.  Eccles.     It  gives  account  of  the  sufferers  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  du- 
ring the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  or  AD.  303 — 313. 

7.  De  Vita  Constantini  Magni,  Libri  iv }  a  panegyric,  rather  than   a  biogra- 

d.  Oratio  de  l/utdibus  Constantini;  delivered  on  the  emperor's  vicennalia, 
AD.  335. 

9.  Contra  MarctUum,  Libri  ii;  composed  by  order  of  the  council  of  Constan* 
tinoplei  336,  by  which  Marcellus  was  condemned  as  a  Sabellian  :  annexed,  Gr. 
and  Lut.  to  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Praep.  Evang.  1C28. 

10.  De  Ecelesiastica  Theologia  Libri  iii.  This  also  is  in  confutation  of  Mar- 
cellus'  <j)inions ;  and  is  printed,  with  the  former,  Gr.  and  Lat.  subjoined  to  the 
Praep.  Evang. 

11.  De  LocLf  Hebraicis  ;  a  kind  of  Biblical  Gazetteer  of  Palestine :  edited  with 
the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome,  by  Bonfreriun,  Paris  1631. 

12.  Expositio  in  Cantica  Ca  ticorvm  ;  ed.  hy  Meursius,  Ley  den,  1617.  4to. 

13.  Vilae  Prophetarum,  ascribed  to  Euseb.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1580.  Fol.  with 
the  Comment  oi  Procopius  in  Isaiam. 

14.  Canones  sacrorum  Evangeliorum :  tables,  showing  what  portions  of  the 
Gospel  History  are  narrated  by  one,  by  twO;  bjr  three,  or  by  four  Evangelists. 
The  Latin  translation  of  Jerome  was  published  in  the  Orthodoxographia,  m  the 
Works  of  Jerome,  and  in  Biblioth.  Patrum. 

15.  Apologiae  pro  Origene  Liber  primus ;  (the  other  five  Books  are  wholly 
lost  0  the  Latin  translation  of  this,  by  Ruffintts,  is  published  among  the  works  of 
Jerome. 

16.  Commentarii  in  Psalmos  c\.  (but  bW  beyond  Ps.  119.  is  lost,)  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Montfauofn,  Collect.  Nov   Gr.  Patrum,  toiti.  1.  Paris  1706.  Fol. 

17.  Commentarii  in  Isaiam;  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Montfaucon,  ubi  supra, 
torn.  ii. 

18.  Fourteen  Latin  Essays  or  Discourses,  against  Sabellian  ism  &c.  were  pub- 
lished by  Simtond,  Paris  1643.  8vo.  under  the  dubious  title  of  EusebU  Caesari- 
ensis  Opuscula  xiv. 

19.  ErJogarum  propketiearum  de  Christo,  Libri  iv,  (a  collection  and  explana- 
tion of  the  O.  T.  prophecies  concerning  Christ,)  is  said  to  exist  in  M.  S.  in  the 
Bibliotbeca  Viennensis. 

20.  Epistola  ad  Caesarienses ;  a  letter  to  his  own  church,  concerning  the  Ni- 
cenc  creed;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  8.  Theod.  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  12.  et  inter  Opera  AruUhasii,  tom.  i.  p.  238  cd.  Paris. 

Eusebius  wrote  many  other  works  which  have  not  reached  us :  namely,  de 
Praeparatione  Ecclesiastica  Libri  aliquot ;  de  Demonslratione  Ecclesinst. con- 
tra Porpliyrium  Libri  xxv  ;  de  Evangeliorum  dissonantia;  ^^pi  0£O(pav£;a^  Libri 
t;  Comment,  in  i.  Epist.  ad  Corinth. — qrSpi  roirixuv  dvojuuaroiv  Liber  primus, 
(the  first  part  of  No.  11 ;) — de  vita  Pamphin  Libri  iii ;  Confutationis  et  Apolo- 

S'ae  Libri  ii,  (probably,  a  defence  of  himself  acaiust  the  charge  of  Arianism  ;) — 
Dtiquonim  Martyriorum  Collertio,  (said  to  ot;  in  eleven  books;)  Acta  mar- 
tini Sti  Luciani ;  Descriptio  Basilicae  Hierosolym. — de  Festo  Pasrhale  Liber ; 
Cpistola  ad  Con^tan  iam  de  imagine  Chrisii ;  Epistola  ad  Alexandrum  Ep. 
Aiez.  de  Ario;  Epi>tol<i  ad  Euphrationem,  (extracts  from  these  3  Epistles  are 
found  in  the  Acta  Concilii  Niceni  ii.  Actione  6  u.)     3'r.] 

(13)  Eusebius,  Hist.  £c<:IeB.  Lib.  ix.  c.  6. — [Peter  succeeded  Thomas  in  the 
chair  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  3iK);  was  impriscnf^d  in  the  year  303,  and 
whether  leleased  or  not,  before  his  martyrdom  in  311,  is  uncertain.  He  is  re* 
presented  as  a  very  learned,  pious,  and  active  bishop.  Of  his  writings,  nothing 
remains  but  some  rules  re!«pecting  penance,  and  otner  points  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  ancient  canons  and  decrees  of 
councils.    TV.] 

CL4)  The  aoeoonts  given  of  Atkmuuius  by  the  oriental  whten,  are  coUectad 
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bishop  of  Cesarea  [in  Cappadocia,]  who  was  inferior  to  few  of 
this  century,    in  lelicitj  of  genius,    skill  in  debate,  and  elo* 

by  Euseh.  Renaudot,  in  his  Historia  Patriarch.  Alezandrinoram,  p.  83.  ^  All  the 
works  of  ^</ir;7ta^'zt9  were  splendidly  published  in  three  volumes  Folio,  by  the 
Benedictine  monk,  Bernh.  ae  MorUjaucon. — l^thanasius  was  bom  at  Alexandria 
about  the  year  298.  He  had  a  good  education,  and  early  displayed  great  strength 
of  mind,  and  uncommon  sagacity  as  a  disputant,  and  a  man  of  business.  He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  319 ;  and  oecame  tne  confidant  and  chief  counsellor  of  hia 
bishop  Alexander ^  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.  In  that 
council  he  was  very  active,  and  acquired  great  reputation.  In  the  year  326, ^fex* 
ander  died  j  and  at  his  recommendation,  .S/AaTucjiuj  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, when  only  27  or  28  years  old.  For  half  a  century,  he  was  the  head  of 
the  orthodox  party,  in  the  Arian  controversy.  This  rendered  him  extremely 
odious  to  the  Arians,  and  involved  him  in  controversy  and  sufferings  nearly  all 
bis  life.  False  accusations  were  raised  against  him  ;  and  a  council  was  held  at 
Cesarea  AD.  334,  before  which  ho  was  summoned,  but  would  not  appear.  The 
next  vear,  by  pBremptory  command  of  the  emperor  Constantinef  he  appeared  be- 
fore tlie  council  of  Tyre,  and  answered  to  the  charges  of  murder,  unchastity,  ne- 
cromancy, encouraging  sedition,  oppressive  exactions  of  money,  and  misuse  of 
church  property.  Though  his  defence  was  good,  he  could  not  obtain  justice ; 
and  he  therefore  fled  to  Constantinople,  imploring  the  protection  of  the  emperor. 
Here  a  council  was  assembled  in  33b,  and  a  new  charge  falsely  preferred  against 
him,  namely,  that  he  prevented  the  shipments  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  unjustly  eondemned,  and  banished  to  Treves  in  Belgium. 
Jiriut  died  that  year,  ana  Constatitine  the  Great  the  year  following.  In  the  year 
338,  the  sons  ot  Constantino  allowed  Jithanasius  to  return  to  Alexandria.  He 
immediately  began  to  displace  Arians,  and  to  recall  the  churches  to  the  faith. 
Disturbances  ensued ;  Atkanasius  was  again  accused ;  and  made  application  to 
the  bp.  of  Rome  for  aid.  In  341,  the  council  of  Antioch  decreed  tnat  no  bishop 
who  nad  been  deposed  by  a  council,  ought  ever  to  return  to  his  see  ;  and  on  this 

S round,  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  declared  vacant,  and  one  Gregory  of  Cv^y^' 
ocia  appointed  to   it.«   Gregory  took  forcible  possession  of  it,  and  Athanasitu 
fled  to  R^me  for  protection.    A  provincial  council  held  there,  acquitted  him  on 
all  the  charges  of  nis  adversaries;  and  three  years  aAer,  AD.  344,  a  much  larger 
council  held  at  Sardica,  did  the  same.     In  347,  afler  an  exile  of  7  or  8  years, 
Athanasius  was  permitted   by   the  Arian  emperor  ConstaritittSj  to  return  to  hia 
see.     But  in  350,  on  the  deatu  of  ConstanSj  he  was  again  accused  and  persecuted. 
Constantius  caused  him  to  be  condemned  in  a  council  at  Aries  in  354,  and  at  the 
council  of  Milan  in  355.    Athanasius  concealed  himself  at  Alexandria  two  yeare, 
and  then  retired  among  the  hermits  of  Egypt,  till  the   death   of  Constanthu  in 
361.     In  this  retirement,  he  wrote  most  ot  nis  best  works.     On  the  accession  of 
Jidiany  in  361,  ho  returned  to  his  flock.     But  two  years  after,  the  pagans  joining 
the  Arians,  induced  Julian  to  banish  him  again.     But  Julian  died  the  same  year, 
and  Athanasius  returned  immediately  to  his  see.     In  the  year  367,  the  Arian  em- 
peror Vtdens  made  some  attempts  to  remove  him,  but  without  success.     He  died 
AD.  373,  aged  about  75,  having  been  a  bishop  46  years.     He  was  truly  a  great 
man,  a  good  bishop,  and  a  most  able,  persevermg,  and  successful  defender  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  in  respect  to  the  Trinity.     His  works  are  chiefly  controrersial, 
and  in  relation  to  that  one  doctrine.    They  consist  of  numerous  letters  and 
tracts,  together  with  some  brief  expositions  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  Life  of  6ir. 
Anthony.    His  four  Orations,  or  Discourses,  against  the  Arians,  and  his  Discoone 
against  the  pagans,  which  are  his  largest  works,  were  translated  into  English  by 
Sam.  ParkcTy  and  printed  at  Oxford,  1713.  2  vol.  8vo.     His  works,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
two  volumes  in  3  parts,  were  best  published  by  Montfauctm,  Paris  1698 ;  end 
Padua  1777.  Fol.  But  a  great  number  of  letters,  tracts,  comments,  and  narrativea, 
the  production  of  subsequent  ages,  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  and  printed  with 
bis  works.     Among  these,  beyond   all  question,  is  the  creed,  quieun^uB  vtdt^ 
iklsely  called  the  Athanasian  Creed.    See  Cave,  Historia  Litterar.  i.  p.  189.  Ou- 
dinjlde  Scriptor.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  312.  FahrieitUj  fiiblioth.  Gr.  vol.  r.  p.  897. 
Mont^ttcon,  Praef.  ad  Opp.  Athanasii;  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchegesch.  vol.  xii.  p. 
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qamkee,(l5\  Ct/rillui,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  has  left  us  some 
catechetical  discourses,  which  he  deliyered  at  Jerusalem;  but 
many  suspect  him  of  intimacy  with  the  semi-Arians.(16)     Jo&n, 

(15)  His  works  are  published  by  the  Benedictine  monk,  Jvlian  Gamur^  Paris, 
[1721->1730.]  3  Yol.  ioi.  [BomH  was  bom  at  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  about  AD. 
3S9,  and  died  archbishop  of  that  church,  AD.  379,  aet.  60.  His  first  instruction  in 
religion  was  from  ho  grandmother  Jtfoertfia,  a  hearer  and  admirer  of  Grm>ry 
ThavnnatvTgvM.  His  ntther  whose  name  was  Basil,  instructed  him  in  the  liberal 
arts.  Thence  he  went  to  CoDstantinople  or  to  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  and  studied 
under  Libanius,  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician.  Next  he  studied  at  Athens, 
under  Himerius  and  FroaeresiuSf  having  Gregory  Naz.  and  Jvlian  the  apostate, 
for  fellow  students,  in  langu^e,  eloquence,  poetry,  history  and  philosophy.  In 
the  year  355.  he  returned  to  Cappadocia,  taught  rhetoric  a  short  time,  and  then 
retired  for  13  years  to  a  monastery  in  Pontus.  From  this  time,  he  became  a  most 
rigid  ascetic,  and  a  very  zealous  monk.  He  founded  several  monasteries,  and 
composed  rules  and  regulations  for  monks.  In  363  he  was  called  to  Cesarea, 
and  ordained  a  presbyter ;  the  next  year,  falling  out  with  his  bishop  £i(s«6tut,  he 
retired  to  his  monastery,  but  was  soon  recalled  by  the  bishop.  He  was  now  a 
Tery  popular  and  efficient  preacher.     On  the  death  of  archbishop  Etudtiua,  in  the 

{rear  370,  Basil  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair.  He  still  dressed  and  lived 
ike  a  monk  \  but  was  a  most  active  and  efficient  bishop.  He  reformed  the  mor- 
als of  the  clergy,  established  rigid  discipline  in  tbe  churches,  promoted  orthodoxy 
and  harmony  in  that  jarring  age,  established  alms  houses  for  the  sick  and  indi- 
gent; and  died  triumphantly,  on  the  1st  of  January  379.  Eulogies  of  him  were 
composed  by  Gregory  Naz.  Gregory  Nyssen,  (who  was  his  brother,)  Epkraem 
Syrus,  and  Amphylochius.  He  was  a  fine  belies  iettres  scholar,  an  elegant  writer, 
and  a  good  reasoner.  His  works  that  remain  are  numerous,  consisting  of  near  a 
hundred  discourses,  sermons,  and  homilies,  365  epistles,  various  ascetic  tracts, 
controversial  pieces ;  a  liturgy  &c.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is,  his  treatise  on  the 
person  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  unequal  in  his  performances,  and 
comes  much  short  of  Chrysostom  as  an  orator.  Yet  his  enthusiasm,  his  flexibility 
of  style,  and  his  clear  and  cogent  ressoning,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  austerity 
of  his  monastic  character,  entitle  him  to  that  high  rank  amonff  the  ancient  cler- 

gr,  which  has  ever  been  assigned  him.  See  Goe^f.  Hermanty  Vie  dd  S.  Basile  le 
rand,  Archev^ue  de  Cesar^e  en  Cappadoce,  et  celle  de  S.  Gregoire  de  Nazian- 
ze,  Arcbev.  de  Constantinople,  Paris  1679.  2  vol.  4to.  Fabricins,  Biblioth.  Gr. 
vol.  viii.  p.  60  &c  Jul.  Gamier ,  Vita  Sti  Basilii,  prefixed  to  the  3d  vol.  of  his 
Opp.  Basilii,  Paris  1730:  and  Schroeckhy  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 — ^214. 
MUner's  Chuich  History.  Cent.  iv.  ch.  23.  For  his  character  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
see  Bemh.  Esckenberg,  Gesch.  der  Religionsvortrag,  p.  150 — 162,  Jenal7(i5.  8to. 
and  J.  W.  Sc/imidty  Anieitung  zum  popularen  Kanzelvortrag,  Pt.  iii.  p.  87—^. 
ed.  2.  Jena  1800.  8vo.     TV.] 

(16)  The  later  editions  of  his  works,  are.  in  England,  by  T%o.  MiUes,  [Oxford, 
1703,  Fol.]  and  in  France,  by  the  Benedictine  August.   ToutUey  [Paris,  1790, 
Fol.] — Cvrily  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  315.  He 
was  made  deacon  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  about  AD.  335,  and  presbyter, 
perhaps  3  years  after.     On  the  death  of  Maximus  the  bishop,  Cyril  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  chair.    But  the  Arian  controversy,  and  his  contest  with  Acadus 
of  Cesarea  respecting  the  priority  of  their  episcopal  sees,  caused  him  to  be  twice 
deposed,  (AD.  357  or  358,  and  360,)  and  to  be  expelled  from  his  see  by  the  em- 
peror VaUns  in  367.    But  he  returned  after  short  intervals  to  his  charge ;  and 
from  378,  sat  peaceably  in  his  chair,  till  his  death,  AD.  386. — He  appears  to  have 
been  truly  orthodox,  though  not  disposed  to  go  to  extremes.     {Tkeodorit,  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  26.  and  L.  v.  c.  9.)    Of  his  works,  we  have  23  Lectures  to  Cat- 
echumens; the  first  18,  on  the  creed  of  his  church,  (which  was  very  nearly  the 
same  with  what  we  call  the  Apostles*  Creed,)   and  the  other  5,  to  the  newly 
baptized,  on  the  ordinances,  bsptism,  chrism  (or  confirmation),  and  the  Lord's 
supper.     These  Lectures,  though  written  when  Cyril  was  a  young  man,  and  Only 
a  presbyter,  about  the  year  348,  or  349,  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  us ;  as  they 
are  the  most  complete  system  of  theology,  and  most  circumstantial  account  of  the 
rites  of  the  churcn,  which  have  reached  us  from  so  early  an  age.    They  are  plain, 
didactic  treatises,  well  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  written.     See 
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for  his  eloquence  surnamed  Chrysostom^  a  man  of  genius,  who 
presided  over  the  church  of  Antioch  and  that  of  Constantinople, 
and  has  left  us  various  specimens  of  his  erudition,  among  which 
his  public  discourses,  that  were  received  with  vast  applausoi 
stand  conspicuous. (17)     Epiphanius^  bishop  of  Salamina  in  Cj- 

Tztckimer^  de  Claris  Vet.  Eccl.  Oratoribus,  Commentatio  vii  Lip«.  1821.  4to. 
Besides  these  lectures,  a  letter  of  his  to  the  emperor  CimstanUus^  giving  account 
of  a  marvellous  appearance  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens,  AD.  351 ;  and  a 
discourse  be  delivered  at  Tyre ;  are  preserved.  See  Car«,  Histor.  Litterar. — 
Tntttee,  prefiice  to  Cyril's  Works;  and  Schroeckhy  Kirchengescb.  vol.  zii.  p.  343— 
444.     TV.] 

(17)  For  the  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  this  most  elegant  and  gifted 
man,  in  11  [13]  lar^e  Folio  volumes,  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry  ofBemh. 
de  MontfcMcon,  [Pans,  1718 — 3d.— JoAn  Chrysostom  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
militarv  gentleman  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  named  Seeundtts.  He  was  bom  in  the 
year  3d4,  and  lost  bis  father  in  his  childhood.  Eurly  discovering  marks  of  ao- 
common  genius,  his  mother  ^nthusa,  a  pious  and  excellent  woman,  procured  for 
him  thn  best  instructors  in  all  branches  of  learning.  After  spendinff  three  years 
in  the  family,  and  under  the  religious  instruction  of  Melelius  the  bishop  of  Anti- 
och, he  attended  the  schools  of  Lz^aniuj,  in  rhetoric,  of^ndragathiaSf  in  philoso- 
phy, and  of  Carterius  and  Dutdorus,  (afterwards  bishop  of  Tyre,)  in  sacred  lite- 
rature, who  tcught  him  to  construe  the  scriptures  literally.  Distinguished  as  a 
scholar,  be  was  also  early  pious;  and  about  the  oge  of  twenty,  embracing  a  mo* 


381,  and  commenced  author  at  the  age  of  26.     Five  years  afier,  he  was  ordained 
a  presbyter,  and  began  to  preach.    During  twelve  ^ears  he  wrote  and  delivered 
mn  imniense  number  of  sermons,  orations,  and  homilies.    In  the  year  398,  he  waa 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  station  labored  and  preached  inces- 
santly.   But  his  life  was  too  austere,  and   his  preaching  too  pungent,  and  his 
discipline  ^o  strict,  for  that  corrupt  metropolis.     The  empress,  the  lax  clergy, 
and  many  courtiers  combined  against  him.    In  the  year  403,  he  was  summoned 
before  an  irregular  council,  to  answer  to  46  frivolous  or  false  charges  ;  and  refu- 
sing to  appear,  he  was  condemned,  deposed,  and  banished,  for  contumacy.    But 
his  people  were  so  tumultuous,  that  his  enemies  were  compelled  to  recall  him. 
The  next  year,  however.  AD.  404,  he  was  forceably  removed  to  Cucusus  in  Ar- 
menia, to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  good  men.     Here  he  suffered  extremely, 
his  health  failed,  and  being  removed  to  Pityus  in  Colchis,  he  died  on  the  road 
^  thither,  the  14th  of  September  407,  aged  52  years  and  8  months.    For  overpowe- 
ring popular  eloquence,  Chrysostom  had  no  equal  among  the  fathers.     His  dis- 
-couises  show  an  inexhaustible  richness  of  thought  and  illustration,  of  vivid  con- 
ception, and  striking  imagery.    His  style  is  elevated,  yet  natural  and  clear.    Ho 
transfuses  his  own  glowing  thoughts  and  emotions  into  all  his  hearers,  seemingly 
without  effort,  and  without  the  power  of  resistance.    Yet  he  is  sometimes  too 
florid,  he  uses  some  fiilse  ornaments,  he  accumulates  metaphors  and  illustrations, 
and  carries  both  his  views  and  his  figures  too  far.    The  spirit  of  the  man,  and 
some  idea  of  his  style,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  literal  translation  of  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  his  private   letters  to  a  friend,  written  during  his  exile. — 
**  When  driven  from  the  city,  I  cared  nothing  for  it.    But  I  said  to  myself,  if  the 
empress  wishes  to  banish  me,  let  her  banish  me  : — the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof.   If  she  would  saw  me  in  sunder,  let  her  saw  me  in  sunder  :— 
1  have  Isaiah  for  a  pattern.     If  she  should  plunge  me  in  the  sea : — I  remember 
Jonah,    If  she  would  thrust  me  into  the  fierv  furnace : — I  see  the  three  children 
enduring  that.    If  she  would  cast  me  to  wild  beasts: — I  call  to  mind  Danid  in 
the  den  of  lions.     If  she  wculd  stone  me,  let  her  stone  me  : — I  have  before  me, 
St^hmihe  protomartyr.     If  she  would  take  my  head  from  me,  let  her  take  it: — 
I  have  John  the  Baptist.    If  she  would  deprive  me  of  mv  worldly  goods,  let  her 
do  it: — naked  came  I  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  nalced  shalf  I  return.    An 
apostle  has  told  me,  "  God  respecteth  not  man's  person :"  and,  "  if  I  yet  pleased 
nen,  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."    And  David  clothes  me  tviih  armor 
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pruSf  has  described  the  various  sects  of  christians,  as  far  doTm  as 
his  own  times,  in  a  Jarge  volume ;  which,  however,  contains  many 
defects  and  misrepresentations,  arising  from  the  credulity  and  ig- 
norance  of  the  author.  (18)  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  obtained  much  renown  among  the  theologians  and  dis- 
putants of  this  age ;  and  their  works  show^  that  they  were  not  un- 
worthy to  be  held  in  estimation. (19)     But  after  ages  would  hav6 

■aying,  "  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  before  kinss,  and  will  not  be  ashamed." 
-"vThe  works  of  Chrysostomy  (including  some  falsely  ascribed  to  him,)  consist  of 
about  350  sermons  and  orations,  on  a  great  varietv  of  subjects  and  occasions ; 
about  620  homilies,  or  exegetical  discourses,  on  diflerent  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  and  about  250  Letters  ;  together  with  several  tracts  on  monas- 
tiosm,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Priesthood,  in  6  Books.  There  is  also  a  Liturgy 
which  bears  his  name,  being  that  used  at  Constantinople,  and  which  perhaps  re- 
ceived some  alterations  from  his  hand. — For  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
■ee  Cars,  Histor.  Litteraria :  Tiiiemnnt,  Memoires — a  1'  Hist.  Ercles.  tome  xi.  p. 
1—405,  547—626.  Schrdeckh^  Kirchcngesch.  vol.  x.  p.  245 — 4!>0.  Montfaueon, 
Opp.  Chrysoet.  torn.  xiii.  p.  1 — 177. — For  the  sentiments,  character  and  influence 
of  the  man,  see  ^.  Jieander's  Johannes  Chrysottomus  und  die  Kirche  in  dessen 
ZeiuUter,  Berlin,  1821—22,  2  vol.  8vo.     2V.] 

(18)  His  works,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  were  published  by  the 
Jesuit,  Dionys.  Petavius,  [Paris  1622^2  vol.  Fol.  and  Cologne  (Lips.)  1682.]   His 
life  is  given  in  a  good  sized  volume,  by  Ja.  Gercasius,  Pans,  1738.  4to.    [Epiphof 
nhis,  of  Jewish  extract,  was  born  at  BezanducUf  a  villuge  near  Eleutheropolis, 
about  twenty  miles  firom  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  310.     He  became  a  monk  in 
early  life,  visited  Egypt,  fell  into  the  toils  of  the  Gnostics,  escaped,  was  intimate 
with  6lt.  Antony;  and  returning  to  Palestine  in  his  20th  year,  about  330,  become 
a  disciple  of  Hitarum,  established  a  monastery  near  his  native  village,  called 
JSruient  Ad,  where  he  lived  more  than  thirty  years.     He  read  much,  and  wos  or- 
dained a  presbyter  over  his  monasterv.  In  the  year  367,  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Constantia  (formerly  Salamis)  in  C\'prus,  but  still  lived  by  monastic  rules. — 
He  engaged  in  all  the  controversies  of  ine  times,  was  an  active  and  pc^ular  bish- 
op, for  36  years,  and  regarded  as  a  ^eat  saint,  and  worker  of  miraales.     In  376, 
he  was  at  Antioch,  on  the  ApoUinanan  heresy  ;  and  382,  at  Rome,  on  the  Mele- 
tian  controversy.     He  had  a  long  and  6erce  contest  with  John  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, respecting  Origenism,  which   he  regarded  with  strong  abhorrence.     Hit 
friend   TheophUus,   Bishop   of  Alexandria,  having  expelled  some  monks  from 
I^pt,  on  the  charge  of  Origenism,  in  the  year  401,  Enipkanius  held  a  provincial 
council  of  Cyprus,  against  that  error ;  and  as  the  expelled  monks  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, Epiphanius  followed  them  in  4U2,  intending  to  coerce  Chrysostom  into  a 
condemnation  of  those  monks  and  of  Origenism.     But  his  enterprise  wholly  fail- 
ed, and  be  died  on  his  way  home,  AD.  403,  nged  above  90  years.     He  became 
an  author  when  turned  of  60.     His  first  work,  Anchoratus,  {The  Anchor,)  was 
written  AD.  374;  to  teach  the  world  genuine  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  and  especially  the  Arian  heresies.     Soon  aAer  he  composed  his  great 
work  contra  actoaginta  Haereses,  in  3  Books,  divided  into  7  parts  or  tonU.    He 
also  made  an  Epitome  of  this  work ;  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  (scripture)  Weights 
and  Measures ;  a  Letter  to  John  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  another  to  Jerome;  and 
some  other  works  of  little  value.     It  is  said,  he  understood  five  languages,  He- 
brew, Sjrriac,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin.    His  learning  was  great,  his  judg- 
ment rash,  and  nis  credulity  and  mistakes  very  abundant. — See  Cave,  riistor. 
Litterar.  p.  231 — 234]  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  x  p.  1 — lOO.  TV] 

(19)  Tolerable  editions  of  the  writings  of  both  these  men,  were  published  in 
Frtnc^,  during  the  17th  century ;  but  better  editions  are  anticipated,  from  the 
Benedictines.  [After  long  delay,  the  first  vol.  of  the  expected  Benedictine  edi- 
tion of  Gregory  jYazianzens  works  appeared  at  Paris  1778,  by  Clemencet,  large 
Fol.  Of  the  old  editions,  the  best  is  that  of  Billius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  16(^ 
1630,  and  Cologne  (Lips.)  1690,  2  vol.  Fol.  His  works,  as  here  published,  consist 
of  about  50  Orations,  or  Sermons ;  near  250  Epistles ;  and  about  140  poems, 
these,  Mvratofi  ham  published  228  Epigrams  and  short  poems  of  his;  in 
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prised  them  higheri  if  they  had  been  less  attached  to  Origenism, 
and  more  free  from  the  false  eloquence  of  the  sophists.  Among 
the  Syrians,  Ephraem  has  given  immortality  to  his  name  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  life,  and  by  a  great  number  of  writings,  in  which 
he  confutes  heretics,  explains  the  scriptures,  and  treats  on  reli- 

hit  Anecdota  Gr.  p.  1 — 117,  Petav.  1709.  4to.    Some  of  the  orations  are  Yioleat 
attacks  upon  Arians  and  others ;  many  others  are  eulogies  on  his  friends  and  on 
monks ;  and  a  few  are  discourses  on  practical  subjects.    Of  the  poems,  one  of  the 
longest  is  an  account  of  his  own  life.     Most  of  them  were  written  afler  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  are  of  a  religious  character,  but  of  no  great  merit  as  specimens 
of  genius.     As  an    orator   Gregory  Naz.  is  considered  superior  to  Basil,   for 
strength  and  grandeur.   He  also  possessed  a  fertile  imagination.   But  he  has  little 
method,  and  he  abounds  in  false  ornament. — He  was  born  about  the  year  325. 
His  father,  who  was  also  named  Gregory^  was  bishop  of  Nazianzus  in  Cappado- 
cia,  for  about  45  years,  from  AD.  3si9,  to  374.     His  mother  Norma,  like  the 
mother  of  Samuel,  devoted  her  son  to  the  Lord  before  he  was  born.     His  educa- 
tion was  begun  at  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  continued  at  Cesarea  in  Palestine  and 
at  Alexandria,  and  completed  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  30,  AD.  355.     He  was  at 
Athens  about  five  years ;   and  there  commenced  that  intimacy  with  Basil  the 
Great,  which  lasted  through  life.     On  his  return  to  Nazianzus,  in  356,  he  waf 
baptized,  and  betook  himself  to  a  retired  and  studious  life,  for  which  he  always 
manifested  a  strong  predilection.    In  361,  his  father  compelled  him  to  receive 
ordination  as  a  presbyter ;  and  the  next  year  he  preached  his  first  sermon.    On 
the  death  of  Julian,  who  had  been  his  fellow  student  at  Athens,  he  composed 
two  invectives  against  him.     His  friend  archbishop  Basil,  in  the  year  372,  ottered 
him  the  bishopric  of  Sasima,  which  he  refused  with  indignation,  on  accoimt  of 
his  aversion  to  public  life.     Yet  he  aflerwards  consented  to  be  ordained  as  at- 
■istant  to  his  aged  father,  on  condition  of  not  being  obliged  to  succeed  him.  Soon 
afler  the  death  of  his  fhther,  in  374,  he  retired  to  iSeleucia,  and  spent  three  years 
in  obscurity.     In  379,  being  pressed  beyond  the  power  of  resistance,  he  went  to 
Constantinople  to  preach  to  the  remnant  of  the  orthodox  there.     His  success  in 
convertinflL  Arians  was  here  very  great :  and  he  was  so  popular,  that  the  general 
council  or  Constantinople,  and  tlie  emperor  Tkeodosius,  constrained  him  to  ac- 
cept the  patriarchal  chair  of  that  metropolis.     But  before  the  council  rose,  it  be- 
ing objected  to  him,  that  it  was  irregular  for  a  bishop  to  be  transferred  from  one 
«ee  to  another,  he  gladly  resigned.     Returning  to  Nazianzus,  he  discharged  the 
episcopal  functions  there  for  a  short  time.     But  in  383,  he  retired  al toother 
from  public  life,  and  after  about  seven  years,  spent  chiefly  in  writing  rehgious 
poetry,  he  closed  life,  about  AD.  390.  See  Cave,  Histor.  Litteraria;  and  Schroeckhf 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  xiii.  p.  268 — 458. — Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyesa  in  Cappadocia, 
and  younger  brother  of  ^o^i^  the  Great,  was  probably  born  about  331,  at  Cesarea 
in  Cappadocia.     Of  his  earl^  education  little  is  known.     He  was  no  monk,  and 
at  first  averse  from  the  ministry.     He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappadocia, 
about  the  year  372.  But  soon  after  he  was  driven  from  nis  see,  by  the  persecution 
of  the  Arians,  and  for  several  years,  travelled  from  place  to  place.     In  378  he 
returned  to  his  see.     Afterwards,  he  was  much  employed  on  councils,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  orthodox.     The  council  of  Antioch  379,  appointed  him 
to  visit  the  churches  in  Arabia,  and  restore  order  there.     On  his  way  be  visited 
Jerusalem;  and  was  disgusted  with  the  profligate  morals  there.     In  the  year  381, 
he  wrote  his  great  work,  against  Eunomius  toe  Arian,  in  xiii.  Books,  which  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation.     At  the  general  council  of  Antioch,  in  the  same  year, 
he  is  reported  to  have  made  the  new  draft  of  the  Nicene  creed,  which  was  after- 
wards universally  adopted  by  the  orthodox.     He  was  also  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  3St4,  and  probably  died  not  long  after.     He  was  a  man  of  conside- 
rable acumen,  a  zealous  polemic,  and  an  extravagant  orator.     His  works  consist 
of  polemic  discourses  and  treatises,  orations,  eulogies,  letters  and  homilies ;  and 
were  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  FrorUo  le  Due,  Paris,  1615.  2  vol.  Fol.  to  which 
Gretser  added  a  third  vol.  Paris  1618.     The  3  vol.  were  reprinted,  but  less  cor. 
rectly,  Paris  1638,  Fol.     A  better  edition  has  long  been  desired.     See  Cove,  Hit. 
tor.  Litter,  and  Sckroukk,  Kirchengesch,  vol.  xiv.  p.  3-~147.    TV.] 
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giou9  duties.  (20)  Amone  those  of  vrhom  but  few  works  have 
reached  us,  are,  Pamphylus^  the  martyr  and  intimate  friend  of 
Eusebius  ;(21)  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  ;(22)  jEZomim,  of  Cordu- 
ba;(23)    Eustathius  of  Antioch;(24)    Didymus   of    Alexan- 

(pQ)  A  full  account  it  given  of  him,  by  Jos.  Simon  Assemarif  in  his  Biblioth. 
Onental.  Vaticana,  torn.  i.  p.  24  &c.  The  English  published  several  of  his 
works,  in  Greek,  at  Oxfora  [by  Edw.  TkiDaiteSj  170U,  Fol.]     The  same  were 

fublished  in  a  Lotin  translation  by  Gerh.  Vossius^  [Rome  1589 — {^7,  3  vol.  Fol.l 
lis  works  were  published  in  Syriac,  a  few  years  since,  at  Rome,  by  Steph.  Euoa. 
baseman.  [Six  volumes  in  all ;  vol.  i,  ii,  iii,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1732---43 — 4b;  vol.  iv, 
V,  vi,  Syriac  and  Lat.  1737 — 40—43.  Fol. — Ephraem  Syrus,  a  monk  and  deacon 
of  the  church  at  Nisibis  in  northern  Syria,  was  born  and  spent  his  whole  life  in 
and  near  that  city.  When  elected  bishop  there,  be  feigned  himself  deranged 
and  absconded,  to  avoid  promotion.  He  was  a  moBt  ardent  devotee  of  monkery, 
a  man  of  genius,  and  a  prolific  writer  His  works  consist  of  essays  and  sermons, 
chiefly  on  the  monastic  and  moral  virtues,  commentaries  on  nearly  the  whole  hi* 
ble,  and  hymns  and  prayers.  A  few  of  his  essays  are  polemic.  All  his  works 
were  written  in  Syriuc ;  and  were  so  popular  in  Syiia  as  to  be  read  in  public  after 
the  scriptures  ;  and  being  early  translated  into  Greek,  were  held  in  high  estimap 
tion  in  that  age.  It  is  said,  his  hymns  and  prayers  are  still  used  in  the  Syriac 
churches.  He  died  AD.  378.  See  Jerome^  de  Scriptor.  Illustr.  c.  115.  Sozomtn^ 
Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iii.  c.  16.  Theodority  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  c.  30.  and  iv.  29  Schrotckh^ 
Kjrchengesrh.  vol.  viii.  255  &c.  and  xv.527  &jc,  Milner's  Church  History,  Cent, 
iv.  ch.  21.     TV.] 

(21)  [PamphihiSj  a  presbvter  of  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  was  born  at  Berytua, 
studied  under  Fierius  of  Alexandria,  and  spent  his  life  at  Cesarea.  He  was  a 
learned,  benevolent,  and  devout  man,  and  a  great  promoter  of  theological  learn- 
ing. He  procured  an  immense  theological  library,  which  he  gave  to  the  church 
of  Cesarea.  Most  of  the  works  of  Origeuy  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hand, 
and  particularly  the  corrected  copy  of  the  Septuagint  in  Origen's  Hexapla.  One 
of  these  transcripts,  P.  D.  Huet  states,  ie  still  in  possession  of  the  Jesuits  of  Cler- 
mont. He  wrote  a  vindication  and  biography  of  Origcn^  in  5  Books,  to  which 
Eusebius  added  a  sixth  Book.  The  whole  are  lost,  except  a  Latin  translation  of 
Book  first,  made  by  Ruffinus.  During  the  persecution  ne  was  imprisoned  two 
years,  and  then  put  to  death.  Eusebius,  his  great  admirer,  wrote  his  life,  in  iii. 
fiooka,  which  are  lost.  See  Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  Illustr.  c.  77.  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  32.     Cave,  Historia  Litterar.     TV.] 

(22)  [Diodorus,  or  Theodorvs,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  was  head  of  a  monastic  school 
and  presbyter  at  Antipch,  where  he  had  Chrysostom  for  a  pupil.  He  became 
bishop  of  Tarsus  in  37d,  sat  in  tho  general  council  at  Constantinople  381,  and 
was  succeeded  at  Tyre  by  Pkaltrius  AD.  394.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  a 
voluminous,  though  not  an  elegant,  writer.  His  works  were  chiefly  scientific 
and  controversial,  in  opposition  to  errorists  aud  unbelievers  ;  and  explanatory  of 
the  scriptures,  which  he  construed  literally.  None  of  his  works  remain  entire  ; 
but  abstracts  and  numerous  extracts  are  preserved  by  Photius  and  others.  See 
Suidas,  voce  Aio^ojpo^.  Socrates,  H.  £.  vi.  3.  Sozomen,  H.  E.  viii.  2.  Theodorit^ 
H.  E.  iv.  25.  Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  Illustr.  c.  119.  Cave,  Histor.  Litterar.  FabriciuSf 
Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  358  &c.  TdlemorU,  M^moires — a  V  Hist.  Ecclea.  tome 
▼iii.  p.  558  &c.  802  &c.  Sckroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  x.  p.  247 — ^251.     TV.] 

(23)  [Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  century,  became  a  bishop  before  the  end  of  it,  and  sat  in  the  council  of 
llHberi?,  AD.  305.  He  was  chief  counsellor,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  Conatari' 
tine  the  Great;  who  summoned  him  to  the  council  of  Aries,  in  314,  and  sent  him 
to  Egypt,  to  settle  the  religious  disputes  of  that  country,  in  324.  He  stood  at  the 
head  o^the  council  of  Nice,  in  32'j;  and  presided  in  tnat  of  Sardica,  in  347.  By 
the  Arian  Council  of  Sirmium  35(>,  he  was  banished,  when  near  a  hundred  years 
old  ;  and  unable  to  resist,  he  now  signed  an  artfully  drawn  Arian  creed ;  and 
died  AD.  361,  having  lived  more  than  a  100  years,  and  been  a  bishop  during 
about  70.  Nothing  written  by  him  remains,  except  an  epistle  to  the  emperor 
Constantius,  preserved  by  ^thanasins,  in  his  Historia  Arianor.  ad  Monachoe. 
See  Cave,  Histor.  Litterar.  TUlemoml,  M^moirea — a  i'  Hist.  Eccles.  tome  vii.  p. 
300-^1.  and  Fahritims,  BibUoth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  999.     TV.] 

(24)  [Eustathius,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  was  bishop  of  Beaea  (now 
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dria;(25)  Amphilochitis  of  Iconium  ;(26)  Palladius,  author  of 
the  Liusiac   History ; (27)    Macarius^    senior  and  junior  ;(28) 

Aleppo)  in  Syria,  and  promoted  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  AD.  32 >.  He  had  previously  distinguished  himself,  as  an  opposer  of  Ari- 
anism;  and  in  that  council,  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  This,  together  with 
his  Libri  viii.  contra  ArianoSj  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  abettors 
of  Arianism,  who  procured  his  condemnation  in  one  of  their  councils,  abrut  the 
year  330.  Eustathius  appealed  in  vain  to  the  emperor,  Ctmstantiru  the  Great ; 
he  was  banished  to  Trajanopolis  in  Thrace,  where  he  died  about  the  year  3d0. 
The  only  entire  works  of  his  now  extant,  are  his  treatise  on  the  witch  of  Endor, 
in  opposition  to  Oris^en;  and  a  short  address  to  the  emperor,  delivered  at  the 
council  of  Nice.  These,  together  with  a  treatise  on  the  Hexaemeron,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  were  published  by  Leo  Mlathay  Lyons,  ]62!>,  4to.  What  remains 
of  his  viii  Books  again«t  the  Arians,  was  published  by  FabriciuSj  Biblioth.  Gr. 
vol.  viii.  p.  170  &c.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  orthodox  of  his  times.  See 
Jerome,  de  Scriptor.Illustr.  c.  85.  Ckrysostom^  Laudatio  Eustathii,  Opp.  Chrys- 
ost.  torn.  ii.  p.  603.  Atkanasius,  Epist.  ad  Solitarios;  Cave^  Histor.  Litterar.  Du 
Pin,  Bibliotli.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  vol.  iii.  FaJbriciuSy  ubi  supra,  p.  166  &c.  and 
Schroeckhj  Kirchengesch.  vol.  v.  p.  275  dec.     TV*.] 

(25>  [DidymuSf  a  learned  monk  of  Alexandria,  and  head  of  the  catechetic 
■chool  there,  was  the  preceptor  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus.  He  lost  his  eye  sight, 
when  young;  yet  became  very  conspicuous  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  311,  and  was  alive  AU.  31)2,  then  more  than  63  years 
old.  Of  his  numerous  works,  only  three  have  reached  us;  namely,  de  Spiritu 
Sancto  Liber,  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation  of  Jerome,  (inter  Opp.  Hieronymi  ' 
tom,  iv.  Pt.  i.J>.  493  &c.)  Scholia  on  the  canonical  Epistles,  also  in  a  Latin 
translation.  Both  these  are  given  in  the  Biblioih.  Patr.  tom.  v.  p.  320,  338. 
Liber  adversus  Manichaeos ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefis,  Auctarium  noviss.  Bibli- 
oth. Patr.  Pt.  ii.  p.  21  &c.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  bible ;  and,  de  Trinitate  Lib.  iii ;  contra  Arinnos  Libri  ii ;  and  a  com- 
ment on  the  four  Books  of  Origen,  de  Principiis  ;  in  defence  of  Origin's  senti- 
ments.    See  Jeromdf  de  Scriptor.Illustr.  c.  J09;  and  Care,  Historia  Litteraria. 

(26)  \JlmphUoehius,  after  being  a  civil  magistrate,  and  living  a  while  with 
Basil  and  Gregory  IV az.  in  their  mona.Htery,  was  made  bishop  of /coiiium  in  Lycao- 
nia,  about  the  year  370  or  375.  He  sat  in  the  second  gen.  council,  at  Constanti- 
nople, AD.  3^1 ;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sites,  inspector  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  Two  years  aAer,  wishing 
to  persuade  the  emperor  to  enact  severer  laws  against  the  Arians,  he  appeared  in 
his  presence,  without  showing  respect  to  his  son,  the  young  Arcadius.  At  this 
the  emperor  was  indignant.  T%e  bishop  replied  :  "  Sire,  are  you  offended  because 
indignity  is  offered  to  your  son  ^  Then,  be  assured,  God  must  abhor  those  who 
treat  his  Son  with  disrespect"  The  argument  was  irresistible  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror granted  his  request.  He  probably  died  AD.  395.  Ten  short  pieces,  chiefly 
orations,  and  various  fragments,  were  publi:<hed  as  his  works,  tnough  most  of 
them  are  of  dubious  origin,  by  Combefis,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1644.  Fol.  including 
the  works  of  Methodins  Patarens.  and  Andreas  Cretensis.  A  few  other  tracts 
are  extant  under  his  name;  and  a  considerable  number  mentioned  by ^he  an- 
cients, cannot  now  be  foand.  See  Fahricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  500 — 507; 
Oudin,  Commenftr.  de  Seriptor.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  ii- P-  216  &c.  Cave,  Histor.  Lit- 
terar. and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xii.  p.  67-*-70.  7VJ 
(27)  [Palladius  of  Galatia,  born  AD.  368;  at  the  a^e  of  20  went  to  Egypt,  to 

git  a  practical  knowledge  of  monkery.  After  residing  among  the  mooKS  of 
gypt  several  years,  his  health  failed,  and  he  returned  toralestine,  still  leadioc  a 
iDonastio  life.  In  the  year  400,  going  to  Bithynia,  Chrysostom  ordained  him  Gp. 
of  Hellenopolis,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Aspona  in  Galatia.  AAer 
the  fall  of  Chrifsostam  in  404,  PaUadius  was  banished,  and  died  in  exile  about 
AD.  431 .  His  ^eat  work  was  composed  about  the  year  4520,  and  contains  the 
history  of  the  principal  monks  of  his  own  times,  with  many  of  whom  he  was 
personally  acauainted.  Being  written  at  the  request  of  Laustts,  the  emperor's 
Wd  of  the  bea  chamber,  it  was  called  Historia  Laasiaca.  It  is  the  honest  state* 
ment  of  a  credulous  monk,  who  almost  adored  the  heroes  of  his  storj.    BvtemX 
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ApolUnariSj  senior  ;(29)  and  a  few  others,(30)  are  most  fre- 

Latin  editions  have  been  T)Qblished.  In  Greek  it  appeared,  Lued.  Bat.  1616, 4to  • 
and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Auctar.  BibHoth.  Patr.  Paris  1624.  torn.  ii.  p.  893—1063! 
Fol.  and  in  Biblioth.  Partr.  Paris  1624,  torn,  xiii.— The  other  works  ascribed  to 
him  are,  Dialogi  de  Vita  5.  Joh.  Chrysostomiy  inter  Palladium  Ep.  Hellenopoli- 
tanum  et  Theodorum  ecclesiae  Romanae  diaconum,  (extat  inter  Opp.  Chrysost.) 
and  de  genlibus  Indiae  et  Brachmanibus  Liber.—See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr. 
vol.  ix.  D.  2  &c.  Du  Pin  J  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  &c.  Cave^  Historia  Litterar.  TU- 
lenwrUf  Memoires — a  I'llist.  Ecclet*.  vol.  xi.  p.  500  &c.     TV.] 

(28;  [Macarius  senior,  or  the  Great,  called  the  Egyptian  Maearhuj  a  native  of 
Thebais,  was  bom  AD.  302,  early  addicted  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  at  the  ace 
of  30  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  Seeds  and  the  mountain  J^itria,  where  he  liveda 
hermit  for  60  years.  He  became  a  presbyter  at  the  age  of  40,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
90,  AD.  391 .  Much  is  related  of  his  austerities,  his  virtues,  his  wisdom,  and  his  mir- 
acles. To  him  are  ascribed,  and  It  is  probable,  correctly,  seven  opuscula  and  50  hom- 
ilies or  discourses ;  all  upon  practical  and  experimental  religion  :  edited,  last,  by  J. 
G.  Pridusy  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lips.  1714, 2  vol.  in  one,  12mo.  pp.  285  and  566.— Jfocei- 
rittf  junior,  called  the  Alexandrian  Macarius ^  because  he  was  bom  and  spent  the 
first  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  was  contemporary  with  MacarvHs  senior,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  He  was  born  about  AD.  304,  pursued  trafic  some 
years,  became  a  monk,  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  Scetis^  was  baptized  at  40,  be- 
came a  presbyter,  headed  a  numerous  band  of  monks  in  the  mountains  of  Nitria, 
and  died  about  AD.  404,  aged  100  years.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  for  hit 
virtues  and  his  miracles,  than  the  other  Macarius.  Both  copied  after  St.  A$Uo- 
rdusy  both  were  hermits,  inhabited  the  same  region  of  country,  and  lived  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  senior  Macarius  was  unsocial,  especially  with  strangers ; 
whereas  the  younger  was  very  affable,  and  often  visited  the  city  Alexandria; 
whence  he  was  called  flroXmxcf ,  the  citizen.  The  younger  wrote  nothing,  but 
a  single  letter  to  his  disciples.  The  code  of  30  monastic  rules,  ascribed  to  him, 
was  probably  the  production  of  a  later  age.  Both  are  mentioned  by  most  of  the 
contemporary  writers,  as  Jerofm^  RuffinuSy  SocrateSf  Sozomeny  and  especially  Pal' 
laditis  (Lbusiba  History,  c.  19,20,)  who  was  disciple  of  the  younger  Macarius, 
But  this  history  is  little  more  than  an  account  of  their  rules  of  life,  their  conver- 
sations, their  miraculous  deeds,  the  admiration  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the 
crowds  of  visitors  and  disciples  which  attended  them.  See  Socrates ,  Hist.  Ecclea. 
L.  iv,  c.  23.  PaUadius,  Hist.  Lausiaca,  c.  19,  20.  RtdinuSy  Vitae  Patrum, «.  28. 
Cassiamts  de  Coenobior.  Institut.  L.  v.  c.  41.  and  Collat.  v.  c.  12.  xv.  c.  3.  xxiv.  c. 
13.  Sozomeuy  Hist.  Eceles.  L.  iii.  c.  14.  L.  vi.  c.  29.  Theodorety  Hist.  Eccles.  L. 
iv.  c.  21.  TUlemonty  Memoires— a  I'Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  243.  264,  357.  Fa*. 
ricirtSy  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  491  &c.  Cave,  Histor.  Litterar.     TV.] 

(29)  ApoUinarisy  or  JipoUinariuSy  senior,  was  bora  at  Alexandria,  taught  orain* 
mar  at  BeryfuSy  and  at  Laodieea  in  Syria,  where  he  became  a  presbyter.  He  as- 
sociated with  Epiphanius  the  sophist,  a  pagan,  and  attendea  his  lectures ;  for 
which,  both  he  and  his  son,  the  younger  ApcllinariSy  were  excommunicated. 
But  repenting,  they  were  restored.  In  the  year  362,  when  the  emperor  Julian 
prohibited  the  christians  from  reading  the  classic  poets  and  orators,  ApaOinariM 
and  his  son  undertook  to  compose  some  sacred  classics,  to  supply  tfaejplace 
of  the  pagan.  The  father  took  up  the  O.  Testament,  and  tiansferred  the  Penta- 
teuch into  heroic  verse,  in  imitation  of  Homer ;  and  also,  according  to  6Soxom«fi, 
the  rest  of  the  O.  T.  history  he  formed  into  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Lyrics  &c. 
in  imitation  of  Meiumdery  Euripides,  and  Pindar.  The  son  labored  on  the  New 
Test,  and  transferred  the  Gospels  and  the  canonical  Epistles  into  Dialogues,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Plato.  Nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  sacred  classics, 
are  lost.  Yet  there  is  extant  a  poetic  Gr.  version  of  the  Psalms,  bearing  the 
name  of  ApoUinaris.  The  Tragedy  of  Christ  suffering y  published  among  the 
works -of  Gregory  Naz.  is  also  by  some  ascribed  to  the  elder  ApoUinaris.'~'The 
younzer  Apouinaris,  wrote  likewise,  adversus  Porphvrium  Libri  30 ;  de  Veritata. 
adv.  Julianum  et  philosophos ;  contra  Eunomii  apologium  Liber;  Commentarix 
breves  in  Isaiam ;  Hymni  et  Cantica  sacra ;  de  Incarnatione  Libellns ;  de  Fida 
Libellus;  and  several  Epistles,  of  which  two  perhaps  are  extant.  Of  all  the  rest 
of  his  works,  only  fragments  remain. — ^The  younger  .^poUtnarif  believed,  that  tha 
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quently  mentionedy  on  account  of  their  learning,  and  their  achiev- 
ments. 

divine  nature  in  ChrUt  did  the  office  of  a  rationoL  human  soul ;  bo  that  God  the 
Word,  a  sensitive  soul  (vfu^^.)  a»id  a  body,  constituted  the  person  of  the  Sav- 
ior. For  this,  he  was  accounted  a  heretic,  and  condemned  by  public  councils.  He 
died  betwp'-n  AD.  380  and  395i.— Both  were  learned  and  excellent  men,  and  stren- 
uous opposers  of  the  Arian  creed.  Jerovie,  do  Viris  Illustr.  c.  104.  Socrates,  Hist. 
Eccl.  ii.  46,  and  iii.  16.  Sozomen,  H.  E.  v.  18.  and  vi.  25.  Philostorg.  H.  E.  viii. 
11—15.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  659  &c.  viii.  p.  332.  TUlemont,  M6- 
moires— a  I'Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  vii.  Care,  Ilistor.  Litteraria.     7r.] 

(30)  [Less  distinguished,  than  the  foregoing,  were,  in  the  eastern  or  Greek 
church,  The  pseudo-PorofAcu*,  a  fabled  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  was  a  confessor  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  a  martyr  under  Jtdian,  aged  more  than  100  years. 
To  him  is  attnbuted  the  Epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  the 
70  Disciples  of  Christ  j  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  iii.  p.  421.  See  Cave, 
Historia  Litterar. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  AD.  313—385,  famous,  as  beginning  the  con- 
troversy with  Arius,  who  was  his  presbyter.  Of  more  than  70  epistles,  written 
hj  him  on  the  Arian  controversy,  only  two  are  extant :  preserved,  one  by  TheO' 
dorety  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  4.  and  the  other  by  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  6. 

Constaniine  the  Great,  emperor  AD.  306 — 337.  He  wrote  many  epistles  and 
•ome  orations,  which  his  secretaries  translated  into  Greek.  Of  these,  24  Epis- 
tles and  two  orations  are  preserved,  by  Eiufebius  and  others,  and  among  the  Acts 
of  councils.     Many  of  his  edicts  are  also  preserved  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus. 

Eusebitu,  bishop  of  JS'icomedia,  and  afterwards  court  bishop  of  Constantinople, 

and  the  staunch  patron  of  .4riti«.     He  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Nice, 

and  banished  j  retracted  and  was  restored  ;  became  the  great  supporter  of  Arian- 

ism  ;  and  died  AD.  342.    A  single  epistle  of  his,  has  been  preserved  by  Theodo- 

*   ret.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c  6. 

James,  bishop  of  J^Hsibis  in  Syria;  a  confessor  in  the  Diocletian  persecutioni 
an  assessor  in  the  Nicene  council,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  He 
probably  wrote  wholly  in  Syriac  ;  but  his  w^orks  were  first  published,  Armenian 
and  Latin,  by  A''.  Antonelli,  Rome  1756,  Fol.  containing  19  essays  and  discourses, 
chiefly  on  moral  and  practical  subjects. 

St.^nUmius,  a  renowned  Egyptian  monk,  who  flourished  about  AD.  330.  His 
life,  written  by  AUianasius,  is  still  extant ;  likewise,  his  monastic  rules,  his 
remarks  on  cases  of  conscience,  and  about  20  Discourses.  These  opuscula  were 
published,  in  a  Latin  translation  from  Arabic,  Rome  1646.  &vo. 

Atterius  of  Cappadocia,  a  fickle  and  ambitious  man,  in  the  period  next  follow- 
ing the  Xucene  council,  and  a  zealous  Arian.  He  was  never  admitted  to  the 
clerical  office,  possessed  some  talent,  and  wrote  comments  on  the  scriptures,  and 
tracts  in  favor  of  Arianism ;  of  which,  only  fragments  remain. 

MarceUus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  He  held  a  council  at  Ancyra  in  315, 
and  was  conspicuous  in  the  orthodox  ranks  at  the  council  of  Nice.  Aflerwardf 
his  zeal  against  Arianism,  carried  him  into  Sabellianism,  He  was  condemned 
and  deposed  in  335,  acquitted  in  347,  but  still  regarded  with  suspicion.  He  died 
AD.  3/0.  Many  wrote  against  him ;  and  he  wrote  much,  but  nothing  but  what 
time  has  consumed. 

Theodorus,  bishop  of  Heradea  in  Thrace  AD.  334 — 344,  asemi-Arian,  and  a 
zealous  opposer  of  Athanasius.  He  died  about  the  year  358.  His  commentariea 
on  various  parts  of  the  bible,  are  highly  commended  by  Jerome  and  others,  for 
their  style  and  erudition.  All  are  lost,  except  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  18  prefixed  to  the  Catenae  Veterum  Patrum  in  Psalinos.ed.  Antwerp,  1643, 
3vol.For.  »  *->         f 

Acadus,  bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Palestine  AD.  340 — ^366,  successor  to  EueebitiSf 
whose  secretary  he  had  been  ;  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  unstable, 
and  fluctuating  between  Arianism  and  orthodoxy.  He  wrote  much,  particularly 
in  explanation  of  the  scriptures  ;   but  nothing,  ihat  has  been  preserved. 

JHphilns  of  Ledris  in  Cyprus,  flourished  AD.  340.  He  was  bred  to  llie  bar, 
and  was  considered  one  of  t^e  most  elegant  writers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  on  the 
Canticles,  and  the  life  of  ^tru/^m,  his  bishop;  but  nothing  of  his,  remains. 
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^10*  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  following  are  most  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poiciiers^  famous  for  his  twelve 
Books  on  the  Trinity y  and  for  other  writings.     He  possessed  a 

EusebiuSj  hiahopof  Emessa'm  Phonicia^  was  born  atEdossa.  studied  there,  and 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  Antioch  in  8yria.  As  early  as  312,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  scholarship  and  for  unassuming  modesty.  He  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Alexandria  in  341  ;  but  soon  afler  accepted  that  of  Emessa,  and  died  about 
AD.  360.  He  leaned  towards  semi-Arianism  ;  wrote  much  and  elegantly,  on  the 
scriptures,  and  against  the  Jaws.  What  has  been  published  as  his,  has  been 
much  questioned. 

George,  hxshop  oT Laodieea,  a  staunch  Arian,  and  active  in  all  their  measures, 
from  AI).  335,  to  360.  He  wrote  against  the  Manichaeans ;  the  life  of  Eusebint 
Emessenus  ;  and  several  epistles,  one  of  which  is  preserved  by  Sozomai,  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  13. 

Pachomms,  (died  350,)  Tkeodorusj  his  successor,  and  OresiesiSy  were  distin- 
guished, contemporary  monks  of  Tabbenntsis  in  Thebais,  Egypt.  They  flourish- 
ed from  AD.  340 — 350.  Monastic  rules,  some  epistles,  ana  several  discoorseSy 
are  extant  under  the  name.«i  ofoup  or  more  of  them. 

Serapion,  a  monk  of  Thebais,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  was 
the  friend  of^tkan/isiuSj  who  made  him  bishop  of  Thmuis.  He  died  about  AD. 
358.  Of  his  once  popular  writings,  only  his  Liber  corUra  Manickaeas  is  extant; 
Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Putr.  torn.  iv.  p.  100. 

Basilf  bishop  ofJincyraj  from  33(),  to  300,  was  a  semi-Arian,  highly  esteemed 
by  ConstantiuSj  and  very  active  against  the  orthodox.  Contention  between  him 
and  ^eaeiuSf  precoeded  his  deposition  and  banishment  to  Illyricum  in  the  year 
360.  He  wrote  much,  and  in  particular,  Sigainai  Marcellus  his  predecessor  ;  but 
none  of  his  works  are  extant. 

LeontiuSy  the  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch,  AD.  348 — 358,  a  crafty  and  deceptive 
man  ;  who  was  active  in  the  contentions  of  his  times.  Of  his  writings,  only  a 
fragment  of  one  discourse  remains. 

Marcus,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  and  a  friend  of  Athanashts,  banished  in  356  bj" 
George  bishop  oi  Alexandria.  He  wrote  an  oration  against  the  Arians,  which  is 
published,  with  Origen's  tract  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  by  Wetstdn,  Amsterd.  1695. 
4to. 

Aekiiis  of  Svria,  a  goldsmith,  phvsician,  deacon  at  Antioch,  bishop  somewhere, 
and  finally  a  neretic.  He  held  Chrigt  to  be  a  mere  creature.  He  died  about  the 
year  366.  His  book  de  Fide,  in  47  chapters,  is  tianscribed  and  refuted,  in  Epi» 
phamug,  Haeres.  70. 

Evdoxiusj  bishop  of  Gn^manicia  on  the  Euphrates,  and  (356)  of  jflntiocA,  and 
^360)  of  Consiantiiwple  ;  died  AD.  370.  He  was  successively  an  Arian,  a  semi- 
Arian,  and  an  Jietian  ;  a  learned,  but  a  verbose  and  obscure  writer.  Large  frag- 
ments of  his  discourse,  de  Incamatione  Dei  Vcrbi,  are  extant. 

EunomiuSf  the  secretary  and  disciple  oTAetius,  but  more  famous  than  his  mas- 
ter. He  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicum  AD.  3G0,  banished  soon  after,  wandered 
much,  and  died  about  AD.  394.  He  wrote  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  many 
letters  ;  his  own  creed,  and  an  Apology  for  it.  Only  the  two  last  are  extant  He 
held  Christ  to  be  a  created  bring,  and  of  a  nature  unlike  to  that  of  God. 

MeleHus,  bishop  of  Hebaste  in  Armenia,  and  (360)  of  Antioch.  He  was  banish- 
ed AD.  361,  returned  under  JvJian  ;  was  banished  again  under  VaJms,  and  re- 
stored by  Gratian,  and  died  while  attending  the  general  council  of  Constantino- 
ple AD.  3bl,  at  an  advanced  age.  There  is  extant,  (in  EpipharuuSjHaeree.  73. 
c.  29—34,)  an  able  discourse,  which  he  delivered  at  Antioch  in  361 ,  when,  hold- 
ing up  three  fingers,  and  then  closing  tiro  of  them,  he  said  :  "  We  conceive 
there  are  three  persons,  but  we  address  them  as  one." 

Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  was  driven  from  his  see,  undei  JuUmn,  AD. 
363;  returned  under  VtUentinian;  and  died  about  the  year  371.  He  wrote  con- 
tra Majtichaeos  hibn  iii,  which  are  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  in  Biblioth.  Patr. 
tom.  iv.  A  discourse  likewise,  on  the  branches  of  palm,  Gr.  and  Lat.  and  a  com- 
mentary on  Luke,  in  Latin,  have  been  published  under  his  name,  but  are  ques- 
tioned. 

PmphmtiuSf  a  celebrated  Ecyptian  monk,  who  floorished  AD.  370.  He  wrote 
the  lift  of  St  Omfpkriutf  andof  several  other  monks  ;  still  extant. 
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considerable  degree  of  perspicuity  and  ingenuity  ;  but  he  was  of- 
ten disposed  to  borrow  from  Tertullian  and  Origen^  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  rather  than  to  tax  his  own  genius. (31)  Lactantius 

CaeaariuSj  younger  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzenus,  was  a  learned  physician 
(^Conatantinople,  and  was  elevated  to  civil  office.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
several  works,  and  particularly  a  treatise  against  the  pagans.  There  are  extant 
under  his  name,  iv  Dialocues,  Gr.  and  Lat.  on  195  questions  in  theology  ;  in  Fronr 
to  U  Dtic's  Auctarium  Biolioth.  Patr.  1624.  torn.  i.  But  they  are  supposed  not  to 
be  his,  88  they  shew  the  hand  of  a  well  read  theologian. 

EtagriuSy  archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  in  381,  and  aAer  385,  an  Egyptian 
monk.  He  was  a  pious  and  learned  man,  and  a  sonsiderable  writer.  Several  of 
his  devotional  and  practical  works  are  extant,  in  the  different  collections  of  tlie 
works  of  the  fathers. 

Kemesius,  bishop  of  Emessaj  after  being  a  chiistian  philosopher.  He  flourish- 
ed AD.  380,  and  with  Origeny  held  the  preexistence  of  human  souls  ;  as  appears 
from  his  book,  de  JVatura  Hominis,  extant  in  the  Auctarium  Biblioth.  Patr.  1G24. 
tom.  ii.  also  printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  Oxford  1671.  8vo. 

Jfeetariusy  bishop  of  Congtantijiople  AD.  381 — 398,  orthodox  and  pious.  One 
of  his  discourses  is  extant,  inter  Opp.  Chrysostojni,  who  was  his  successor. 

Flamantis,  a  monk,  and  bishop  or Andoch  AD.  381 — 403.  He  first  divided  the 
choir,  and  taught  them  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  responsively.  He  was  stren- 
uous against  the  Arians ;  but  fragments  only  of  his  aiscourses  and  letters,  re- 
main. 

TheopkUus,  bishop  of  Jilexandria  AD.  385—412,  was  famous  for  his  contention 
with  the  Nitric  monks,  and  for  his  opposition  to  Origenism.  Of  his  works  only  a 
few  epistles,  and  considerable  extracts  from  his  other  writings,  are  extant. 

Johrij  bishop  of  Jerusalem  AD.  380—416,  famous  for  his  contests  with  Epivha- 
mus  and  with  Jerome j  respecting  Origen's  character.  Numerous  works,  pernaps 
without  foundation,  are  published  as  his.  They  consist  of  commentaries  on  scrip- 
ture and  homilies.  The  homilies  are  printed  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom  : 
and  the  whole  are  published  as  his  worxs,  Brussels,  1643.  2  vol.  Fol. 

Hieronymus  of  Dalmatia,  a  presbyter,  and  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  386. 
He  is  autnor  of  Lives  of  the  Egyptian  monks  ;  the  original  Greek,  though  pre- 
served, has  not  been  published  ,  because  the  Lausiac  History  of  PaUadms  is 
nearly  a  literal  translation  of  it. 

SopkronxuSy  the  friend  of  JeromCy  and  translator  into  Greek  of  some  of  his 
works,  particularly  of  his  book,  de  Viris  Ulustrihus.  He  flourished  about  AD. 
390 )  and  was,  as  Jerome  says,  apprime  eruditus  ;  yet  he  is  little  noticed  by 
other  cotemporary  writers.     TV.] 

(31)  Concerning  Hilary y  the  Benedictine  monks  have  given  an  accurate  ac- 
count, in  their  Histoire  litterairc  de  la  France,  tome  ii.  [tome  i.  Partie  ii.]  p. 
139—193,  [a  Paris,  1733  4to.]  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is  that  of  the 
French  Benedictines,  [by  Coutanty  Paris  1693.  Fol.  revised  and  improved  by 
Seip.  Merely  Verona,  1730.  2  vol.  Fol. — HUary  of  Poicti4srs  in  France,  was  a  na- 
tive of  (^ul,  of  respectable  parentage,  and  well  educated.  He  was  a  pagan,  till 
he  had  attained  to  manhood.  His  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office,  was  about 
the  year  350.  For  20  years  he  stood  preeminent  among  the  Gallic  bishops,  and 
did  much  to  arrest  the  progress^  of  A  nanism  in  the  West.  In  the  council  of  Bes- 
siereSy  AD.  356.  he  handled  the  Arian  bishops,  SaturmnttSy  UrsacitiSy  Valens  and 
others,  so  rougnly,  that  they  applied  to  the  emperor  ConstantiuSy  and  had  him 
banished  to  Phrygia.  During  the  four  ^ears  he  was  an  exile  in  Asia,  he  wrote 
most  of  his  work3,  and  was  so  active  m  opposing  Arianism  there,  that  the  he- 
retical cler^^y,  to  get  rid  of  him,  procured  his  release  from  banishment.  He  re- 
turned to  his  church,  a  more  able  and  more  successful  antagonist  to  the  Gallic 
Arians  than  he  was  before.  He  was  the  principal  means  of  rolling  back  the 
Arian  current,  which  was  sweeping  over  the  vVest.—His  great  work  is  his  de 
TViTtito^s  Libri  xii.  He  also  wrote  three  diflerent  tracts  adc^ssed  to  the  empe* 
ror ;  an  account  of  the  synods  in  the  East  against  the  Arians ;  concerning  the 
conncils  of  Arivdni  and  Sdeucia,  and  the  events  that  followed  to  the  year  366; 
Commentaries  on  Matthew,  and  on  the  Psalms.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  seve- 
ral works  which  are  lost,  such  as  commentaries,  hymns,  epistles,  Slc. — See  Je- 
romsy  de  Viris  Ulustr.  c.  100.    ForiuntUuSy  de  Vita  Hilarii  Libri  ii.  (prefixed  to 
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the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  christians  in  this  century,  assailed 
the  superstition  of  the  pagans,  in  his  Divine  InstitutiQfis ;  and. 
likewise  wrote  on  other  subjects.  But  he  is  more  successful  in 
confuting  the  errors  of  others,  than  in  correcting  his  own. (32) 
Ambrose f  first  a  governor,  and  then  bi4iop  of  Milan^  is  not  rude 
in  diction  or  conception,  nor  is  he  destitute  of  valuable  thoughts ; 
yet  he  is  chargeable  with  the  faults  of  the  aj;e,  a  deficiency  in 
solidity,  accuracy,  and  good  arrangement. (33)     Hitronymusy  a 

the  Opp.  Hilarii  ed.  Bened.)  Coutanty  Life  of  Hilary,  prefixed  to  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  hia  works;  Tillemont^  Memoires — a  1  Hist.  Eccles.  tome  vii.  p. 
442  &c.  745  &c.  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xii.  p.  253 — 342. — HUartf 
was  learned^  but  his  style  is  exceedingly  swollen  and  obscure.     TV.] 

(32^  Of  LactajUius  also,  the  Benedictines  have  ^ven  an  account,  in  their  His- 
toire  litteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  (>5  &>c.  His  works  have  been  through 
numerous  editions;  the  latest  and  best  are  by  the  celebrated  Bunemanny  [Lips. 
1739.  8vo.]  the  venerable  Heumann,  [Gotling,  1736.  8vo.]  and  Ltnglet  du  tVe- 
noy,  [Paris,  1748,  2  vol.  4to.  and  Zwe^-b.  1786.  2  vol.  8vo. — Lucivs  CaecUius  Lac- 
tanthts  Firmilianus  was  probably  a  native  of  Italy ;  studied  under  Amobius  in 
Africa;  removed  to  Nicomediain  the  reign  of  Z)£oc/efian,  and  opened  a  school  for 
rhetoric,  in  which  he  had  but  few  pupils.  He  was  made  private  tutor  or  governor 
to  CrispuSf  the  oldest  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  an  old  roan ;  and  prob> 
ably  died  a  little  before  AD.  330.  He  was  learned,  though  not  a  profound  the- 
ologian, and  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Latin  fathers.  Some  think  him  the  best 
writer  of  Latin,  afler  the  days  of  Cicero. — His  works  still  extant,  are,  Divinarum 
Institutionura  Libri  vii.  written  about  the  year  320.  This  is  his  great  work.  It 
may  be  called  a  Guide  to  true  Religion  ;  being  desired  to  enlighten  the  pagans, 
and  convert  them  to  Christianity.  Institutionum  Epitome ;  or  an  Abridgement  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  imperfect,  extending  over  the  three  last  Books  only.  De 
Ira  Dei;  and  de  Opificio  Dei,  or  on  the  works  of  creation,  particularly  on  the 
physical  structure  and  powers  of  man.  These  two  works  are,  properly,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first;  being  written  in  furtherance  of  the  same  designs.  De*Mor- 
tibus  Persecutorum ;  an  account  of  persecutors  and  persecutions,  from  ^ero,  to 
Maxentius,  AD.  312.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness.  An 
English  translation  of  this  valuable  treatise,  with  a  long  pieface,  was  published 
by  Gilb.  Bumety  1637,  18mo.  Symposium;  a  juvenile  performance,  extant  as  the 
work  of  a  fabled  Symposius.  Tlie  Carmen  de  Phoenice,  is  perhaps  his.  His 
lost  works  are,  Grammaticus;  6^oi<7ropixov,  a  poetic  account  of  his  voyage  to  Ni- 
comedia;  ad  Asclepiadem  Libri  ii;  ab  Probum  Epistolarum  Libri  ir;  ad  Seve- 
rum  Epistolar.  Libri  ii ;  ad  Demetrianum  Epistolar.  Libri  ii. — See  Jerome  de  Vi- 
ris  lUustr.  c.  80.  Cave,  Historia  Litterar.  Lardner,  Credibility  &c.  vol.  vii. 
Sehroeckhy  Kirchengesch.  vol.  v.  p.  220—262.     TV.] 

(33)  The  Benedictine  monks  of  France,  published  his  works  in  2  large  Folio 
volumes  [1686 — 1690. — Ambrose  was  the  son  of  a  praetorian  prefect  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  governor  general  of  Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain.  Afler  a  good  edu- 
cation for  civil  life,  he  became  an  advocate,  councellor  to  Probus  his  father's  suc- 
cessor, and  at  last  governor  of  Liguria  and  Acmelia,  resident  at  Milan.  In  the 
year  374,  Auxentitts,  bp.  of  Milan,  died  ;  and  the  Arians  and  orthodox  became 
tumultuous  in  the  church,  when  met  to  elect  a  successor.  Ambrose  entered  the 
church  to  quell  the  riot,  and  a  little  child  happening  to  say  "  Ambrosey  bishopy* 
the  mob  presently  cried  out,  "let  him  be  the  bishop." — He  was  constrained  to 
submit ;  gave  up  all  his  property,  and  his  worldly  honors,  was  baptized,  and  be- 
came a  laborious  and  self  denying  bishop.  An  irruption  of  barbarians  in  377, 
obliged  him  to  flee  ;  and  he  went  to  Illyricum,  and  thence  to  Rome.  In  the  year 
381,  he  presided  in  the  council  of  Aquileia.  In  383,  the  emperor  Valentinian 
sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Maximus  the  usurper  in  Gaul.  Next  came  his  contest 
with  SymmmekuSy  prefect  of  Rome,  respecting  the  rebuilding  the  pagan  altar  of 
Victory  in  that  city.  In  386,  he  had  much  contention  with  the  Anans  of  Milan. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  on  a  second  embassy  to  Maximus.  Three  years  afler,  he 
debarred  the  emperor  Theodositis  the  Great  from  christian  ordinances,  and  re- 
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monk  of  Palestine,  has  undoubtedly  merited  the  esteem  of  the 
christian^woHd,  by  various  of  his  productions ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  his  bitterness  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  his  ea- 
gerness after  fame,  his  choleric  and  ungovernable  temper,  his  un- 
just aspersions  on  good  and  innocent  persons,  and  other  defects 
of  character,  have  disgraced  him  not  a  little,  in  the  view  of  those 
who  are  neither  uncandid  nor  incompetent  judges.  Among  his 
various  writings,  those  which  interpret  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
his  epistlesj  are  the  most  valuable.(34)     AugustinCy  bishop  of 

quired  him  to  do  penance,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica  by  hii 
order.  In  3012,  civil  war  obliged  him  to  leave  Milan  for  a  time.  He  soon  re- 
turned, but  died  AD.  307,  aged  64  years.  He  was  devout,  energetic,  orthodox, 
and  a  very  useful  bishop,  tiis  knowledge  of  theology  was  not  great;  but  he 
was  able  to  read  the  Greek  fathers,  and  he  knew  the  world.  His  writings  were 
numerous.  On  the  scriptures  he  wrote  much,  but  nothins  that  is  valuable.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  and  discourses  on  monkery  ;  de  Oinciis  Libri  iii;  de  Mys- 
teriis  Liber;  de  Sacranientis  Libri  v.  which  are  greatlv  corrupted,  if  not  alto- 
gether suppositious;  de  Poenitentia  Libri  ii.  also  de  Fide,  or  de  Trinitate,  Libri 
V ;  and  ae  Spiritu  Sancto  Libri  iii ;  the  two  last  were,  in  great  measure,  com- 
pilations from  Greek  fathers,  and  were  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  Sev- 
eral discourses  and  eulogies,  and  about  90  epistles,  of  his  production,  are  extant; 
besides  a  great  number  of  short  sermons,  scholia  on  the  canonical  Epistles,  and 
tracts  of  ditferent  kinds,  which  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him. — His  life,  written  by 
P<cu/mit9,  his  private  secretary,  is  stutfed  with  accounts  of  miracles,  and  wondera, 

Eerfbrmed  by  him.  See  Opp-  Ambrosii,  tom.  ii.  Appendix,  ed.  Benedict.  Cave, 
[istoria  Litterar.  Tillemont,  M^moires — a  I'Hist.  Lccles.  tom.  x.  p.  78 — 306, 
729  &c.  G.  Hermanty  Vie  de  S.  Arnbroise,  a  Paris,  1G78,  4to.  ScJiroeckhy  Kir- 
chengesch.  vol.  xiv.  p.  148 — 332.  and  Jos.  MUner^  Church  History,  Cent.  iv.  eh. 
12—16,  18.     Tt.] 

(34)  The  defects  of  Jerome,  are  learnedly  exposed  by  Jo.  le  Clerc,  in  his 
Quaestiones  Hieronyniianae,  Am.stelod.  1/00.  12mo.  Ilis  works  have  been 
published  by  the  Benedictines,  [ed.  MartiaTiay,  Paris,  1693 — 1706,]  in  *five  vol- 
umes Folio.  This  edition  was  republished,  with  considerable  additions  [and  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement,  the  prefaces,  and  the  explanatory  notes,]  by 
yaXlarsiua,  Verona,  [1734 — 43,  xi.  Vol,  Fol. — Hicronymus  Stridonensis,  or  J«- 
rome  of  8tHdon  in  Dalmatia,  was  born  of  christian  parents,  about  the  year  331. 
His  father,  Euscbiux,  cave  him  the  best  advantages  fur  education.  He  was  early 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  many  years,  and  under  the  best  masters.  About 
the  year  363,  he  was  baptized,  and  Ivd  Rome,  to  travel  for  improvement  in 
knowledge.  He  journeyed  through  Gaul,  and  resided  a  few  years  at  Treves, 
where  he  became  a  monk,  and  devoured  many  books.  On  hi;*  return  he  spent 
some  time  at  JJauiU'af  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Uuffinus.  Id 
873  he  left  ^IquUem,  and  embarked  for  Syria,  in  company  with  several  friends, 
and  carrying  his  own  large  collection  of  books.  Landing  in  Thrace,  he  passed 
the  Bo»phorus,  and  travelled  over  land  to  Antioch.  Here  his  friend  Innoccntius 
died,  and  he  himself  v.'as  dangerously  sick.  After  recovering,  he  was  induced 
by  a  dream  to  renounce  forever  the  reading  of  the  nasan  classics.  From  ApoUi- 
naris  the  youncer,  he  obtained  farther  instruction  in  biblical  interprctationt  In 
374,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  eastward  of  Antioch  ;  and  supported  by  his 
friends,  he  there  spent  about  four  years  in  the  character  of  a  learned  hermit,  and 
author,  who  nevertheless  held  correspondence  with  the  world,  and  took  part  in 
the  passing  religious  controversies.  In  378  or  379,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
was  ordained  a  presbyter.  The  next  vear  he  visited  Constantinople,  to  enjoy  the 
instructions  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  flere  he  continued  two  or  three  years,  form- 
ed a  better  acquaintjince  with  the  Greek  fathers,  and  translated  some  of  their 
works;  in  particular,  JEu^p^rW  Chronicon,  which  he  continued  down  to  AD. 
378 ;  and  Orif^nis  Ilomilies  on  Jeremiah.  In  382,  he  accompanied  Pavlinus 
and  Epiphanivs  to  Rome,  respecting  the  contests  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  i7«- 
masvsj  bishop  of  Rome,  was  much  pleased  with  him,  employed  him  occasionally 
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Hippo  in  Africa^  is  one  whose  fame  is  spread  throughout  the 
christian  world.  And  he  certainly  possessed  many  and  great  ex- 
cellencies, a  superior  genius,  a  constant  love  and  pursuit  of  truth, 
admirable  patience  of  labor,  unquestionable  piety,  and  acuteness 
and  discrimination  by  no  means  contemptible.  But  his  power  of 
judging  was  not  equally  great ;  and  often  the  natural  aroor  of  his 
mind  carried  this  excellent  man  farther,  than  his  reason  and  dis- 
tinct comprehension  could  go.  He  has  therefore  afibrded  much 
ground  for  controversy  to  many,  respecting  his  real  sentiments ; 
and  to  others,  occasion  to  tax  him  with  inconsistency,  and  with 
hastily  throwing  upon  paper  thoughts,  which  he  had  not  himself 
duly  considered.(35)     Optatus  of  Milevi^  an  African,  has  ob- 

M  a  private  secretary,  and  prompted  him  to  write  on  several  biblical  subjects,  and 
at  length,  to  undertake  a  correction  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible.  Jerome  likev^-ise 
did  much  to  promote  monkery  in  Italy.  But  the  ardor  he  kindled  up,  on  this 
subject,  among  the  Roman  ladies,  created  him  enemies  among  the  other  sex. 
He  also  gave  offence  to  the  clerfy  of  Rome,  and  thought  it  best  to  leave  Ilaly  in 
385,  and  return  to  the  East,  with  Paula  and  Eustochium  her  daughter,  wealthy 
Roman  ladies,  whom  he  had  rendered  enthusirtstic  in  regard  to  monastic  institu- 
tions. He  first  went  to  Antiocii,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ^  where  he  and  his  la* 
dies  performed  a  winter's  pilgrimngc.  In  the  spring  ot  38<),  they  went  to  Alex- 
andna,  and  thence  to  visit  the  Nitric  monks.  Returning  the  same  year  to  Pales- 
tine, they  took  up  their  permanent  residence  at  Bethlehem.  Here  Pavla  erected 
four  monasteries,  three  for  nuns,  and  one  for  monks.  In  this  last,  Jerome  passed 
the  remainder  of^  his  days,  in  reading,  composing  books,  and  contending  with  all 
who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  on  any  subject  in  which  he  took  interest.  He 
is  said  to  have  died,  on  the  30th  of  September  AD.  420,  ased  90  years.— Jer&me 
was  the  best  informed  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  in  tatred  lUeraiurc.  The  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  were  all  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  had  a  very"  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  of  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
churches.  He  likewise  possessed  genius,  industry',  and  literary  enterprise,  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  He  was  also  acute  and  discriminating;  but  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  his  choleric  temper  which  scorned  all  restraint,  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  caustic  and  abusive  controversial  writers  that  ever  pretended  to  be  a 
christian.  When  he  has  no  antagonist,  and  sees  no  enemy,  tie  is  a  charming 
writer;  yet  enthusiastic,  and  oflcn  hasty  and  injudicious.  The  greater  part  (3* 
his  works,  and  particularly  his  translations  and  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  were 
written  while  he  resided  at  Bethlehem.  As  given  to  us  in  the  Benedictine  edi- 
tion, in  five  volumes;  vol.  1st.  contains  his  translations  of  the  whole  bible; 
namely,  the  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  Hebrew  ;  also  Job,  Psalms, 
Tobit  and  Esther,  translated  from  the  Greek  ;  and  the  whole  N.  T.  with  copious 
notes,  from  the  Greek.  Vol.  Hd.  contains  some  glossaries,  and  numerous  tracts 
and  letters  on  a  varietv  of  subjects  in  sacred  literature.  Vol.  Hid.  contains  his 
commentaries  on  all  the  Prophets.  Vol.  IVth.  contains  his  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew, and  on  the  Epp.  to  the  Gal.  Ephes.  Titus  and  Philemon;  and  about  120 
Letters  and  Essays,  narrative,  polemic,  apologetic  &c.  The  Vth.  vol.  contains 
only  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Jerome. — See  Cave  UistoriaLitterar.  Tillemontf 
M^moires — a  I'Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  xii.  p.  1 — 356.  Martianayj  Vie  de  St.  Jerome, 
Paris  1706.  4to.  J.  Stilling,  Acta  Sanctor.  Septembris,  tom.  viii.  p.  418—668. 
Antw.  1762.  Fol.  SchroeM,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xi.  p.  3--239.  J.  Milner,  Church 
Hist.  Cent.  iv.  ch.  10.     TV.] 

S35)  After  the  edition  by  the  theologians  of  Louvain,  [Antwerp,  1577.  x  vol. 
.1  the  Benedictine  monks  gave  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  Augustine's 
work  ;  [Paris,  1679 — 1700.  xi.  vol.  Fol.]  This  was  reprinted  with  enlargements, 
in  Holland,  or  as  the  title  says,  at  Jlntwerp,  under  the  eye  of  Jo.  le  ClerCy  with 
the  assumed  name  of  Jo.  Pherejtonus,  [1700-— 1 703,  xii.  vol.  Fol.  printed  at  .^m- 
stsrdam.  It  was  also  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729—1735.]  The  Jesuits  censare 
many  thinfs  in  the  Benedictine  edition.     [They  think  the  editors  leaned  too 
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tained  considerable  reputation,  by  his  handsomely  written  work 
on  ike  Schism  of  the  Donatists.(26)     Paulinus  of  Nola,  has 

much  towards  the  Jansenists,  between  whom  and  the  JeFuits  there  was  a  long 
and  violent  controversy  respecting  the  sentiments  of  Augustine.— Aurelixis  Jiu^ 
gustinus  was  born  Nov.  13,  AD.  354,  at  Tagaste,  nn  obscure  village  in  Numidia. 
His  father,  PatriciuSj  was  a  pagan,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  His  mother,  Moida, 
was  eminently  pious.  He  had  a  good  school  education  in  grammar  and  rhetoric  ; 
but  he  would  not  study  Greek.  At  15,  he  came  home,  and  lived  idle  and  vi- 
cious. At  17,  he  was  sent  to  Carthage,  where  he  shone  as  the  first  scholar  in 
the  rhetorical  school.  But  he  was  dissipated,  and  became  a  Manichaean.  He 
kept  a  mistress,  who  bore  him  a  son  when  he  was  but  18.  This  son,  named 
JiaeodahUj  was  well  educated,  became  pious,  was  baptized  at  the  same  time  with 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  15,  and  died  soon  after.  While  a  student  at  Carthage. 
.Augustine  lost  his  father,  oy  reading  Cicero's  Hortensius,  he  became  enamored 
with  philosophy  ;  and  began  to  read  the  bible,  in  search  of  it;  but  he  could  not 
there  find  that  sublime  system  of  which  Cicero  had  given  him  an  ideal,  and  he 
threw  asido  the  sacred  volume.  At  the  age  of  20  ne  had  read  and  mastered 
nearly  all  the  liberal  sciences,  as  they  were  then  taught.  He  now  returned  to 
Tagaste,  and  there  opened  a  school  for  rhetoric.  About  the  year  380,  he  again 
settled  at  Carthage,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  about  three  years.  During  this 
period,  his  attachment  to  Manichaeism  diminished.  He  was  restless,  debauched, 
and  unprincipled  ;  yet  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  quite  popular.  In  383  he  went  to 
Romej  and  the  next  year  to  Milan,  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The 
eloquence  of  Jimhrosc  drew  him  to  attend  public  worship ;  and  under  the  dis- 
courses of  that  able  and  faithful  preacher,  Autrustines  mind  was  gradually  en- 
lightened, and  his  conscience  awakened.  He  had  sharp  and  painful  convictions, 
and  became  altogether  a  new  man.  He  was  baptized  AD.  387.  set  out  for  Af- 
rica  the  same  year,  buried  his  mother,  stopped  at  Rome,  and  did  not  reach  Afiica 
till  AD.  388.  He  sold  his  estate,  and  devoted  the  avails  to  charitable  purposes; 
and  for  three  years,  lived  as  a  recluse,  with  a  few  devout  young  men ;  and  spent 
much  time  on  scientific  and  metaphysical  subjects.  In  the  year  391,  he  went  to 
Hippo  rtgius,  (now  Bona  in  Algiers,)  where  he  was  made  a  presbyter,  and 
preached  and  labored  with  great  success.  Four  years  after,  Valerius  his  aged 
bishop,  who  was  a  native  Greek,  and  who  felt  the  need  of  such  an  assistant,  ai 
the  now  renowned  presbyter  of  Hippo,  caused  him  to  be  ordained  his  colleague 
bishop.  From  AD.  395,  to  AD.  430,  Augustine,  as  bishop  of  Hippo,  tvas  inde- 
fati^ble,  in  preaching,  writing,  combatting  error  and  vice,  and  infusing  life  and 
■pintuality  into  the  churches  and  clergy,  far  and  near.  He  died  on  the  28th  of 
August,  AD.  430,  aged  76  years  See  Cave^  Histor.  Litterar.  TiUemont,  M^- 
moires — a  1'  Hist.  Eccl.  vol.  xiii.  ed.  Paris,  (it  is  omitted  In  the  Brussels  ed.)  /. 
StilUngy  Acta  Sanetor.  Augusti,  tom.  vi.  p.  213-— 460;  Schrotckh,  Kirchengesch, 
vol.  XV.  p-  219 — 530;  Jos.  Milner's  Church  Hist,  century  v.  ch.  2 — ^9  ;  and  espe- 
cially, Av^ustini  Confessionum  Libri  xiii;  written  about  AD.  400;  Opp.  tom.  i. 
ed.  Benedict. — ^The  works  of  Augustine  are  so  numerous,  that  even  tneir  titles 
can  not  be  here  enumerated.  Volume  Jirst,  of  the  Benedictine  edition,  con- 
tains his  Retractations,  or  corrections  of  his  own  works,  in  2  Books,  written  AD. 
426;  his  Confessions,  in  13  Books;  and  13  works  composed  before  he  was  a 
presbyter,  on  scientific,  moral,  and  polemic  subjects.  Vol.  second  contains  270 
Epistles.  Vol.  tJiird  contains  16  Treatises  on  Biblical  Questions  and  subjects. 
Vol.  fourth  contains  his  Exposition  of  the  Psalms.  Vol.fyih  contains  394  of  his 
popular  sermons;  and  317  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  Vol.  sixth  contains  31  Tracts 
on  moral,  monastic,  and  practical  subjects.  Vol.  seventh  is  occupied  by  his  22 
Books  de  Civitate  Dei,  or  history  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  God,  from  tne  crea- 
tion, to  the  author's  own  times; — a  most  learned  work.  Vol.  eighA,  nintk 
and  <e7iM,  contain  his  polemic  works;  viz.  vol.  8th  against  the  Manichees,' the 
Brians,  the  ^ntitrinitarians,  the  Origenists,  and  the  Jews  ;  vol.  9th,  against  the 
Donatists;  and  vol.  10th,  against  the  Pelagians.  The  eleventh  vol.  contains^his 
life  indices  &c     IV. 1 

(he)  After  the  edition  of  Gab.  Alhaspinius,  [Paris  1631,  and  1679,  Fol.]  Liud. 
EU.  du  Pin,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  published  the  works  of  Optatus,  with  judi- 
cious illustrations,  [Paris  1700.  Fol.— -Of  Optutus,  about  all  tnat  is  known,  is 
stated  by  Jerome,  de  Viris  lUustr.  c.  110 :  namely ;  "  that  he  was  an  Afirican 
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left  U9  some  epistles  and  poems,  which  are  neither  very  bad  nor 
very  good. (37)  Rufinus,  a  presbjrter  of  Aquileia^  acquired  fame 
by  translating  into  Latin  various  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  in 
particular  of  Origen;  by  his  bitter  contests  with  Jerome;  and 
by  some  expositions  of  the  holy  scriptures.  He  would  have  held 
no  contemptible  rank  among  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century, 
had  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  have  the  powerful  and  foul- 
mouthed  Jerome   for   his   adversary. (38)     For    an   account  of 

and  bishop  ofMilevi,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  catholics  j  and  that  he  wrote, 
during  the  reizn  of  VaJientinian  aud  Valens,  {AD.  364 — 375,)  six  Books  against 
the  slander  of  the  Donatists  ;  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  wrong  doing  of  the 
Donatists  is  erroneousljr  charged  on  us." — His  work  is  entitled,  Contra  Farms- 
nianmn  sectae  Donatisticae  apud  Carlhaginum  cpiscopum,  de  SchisTtiate  Dona.' 
tistaruin  Libri  vii.  It  is  a  polemic  work,  in  answer  to  a  book  published  by  Par- 
meniajitts ;  and  contains  much  of  the  historj  of  that  schism,  as  well  as  of  the  ar- 
guments by  which  each  party  maintained  its  own  principles,  and  defended  its 
own  conduct.     TV.] 

(37)  The  best  edition  of  Pavlinvs,  is  that  published  by  Jo.  Bapt.  le  Brurif  Pa- 
ris, 1H85,  4to.  [in  2  volumes :  which  L.  A.  Muratori  rcpublislied,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, Verona,  173f),  Fol. — Mrropiu^s  Pontius  .inicitis  PauUnuSj  a  Roman  of 
patrician  rank,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  Franco,  AD.  353.  He  first  studied  un- 
der the  poet  Decius  Ausoniiis ;  then  wont  lo  R<»inr,  became  a  popular  advocate, 
and  was  made  consul  about  the  year  375.  About  37! >.  he  commenced  his  travels 
or  wandt^rings  in  Italy,  («aul,  and  Spain,  acronipani(!d  with  his  pious  wife  Tkt- 
resia.  During  this  period  he  formod  ac(|uaintnni  «  with  St.  Jhnhrusc,  6Y.  Martin, 
and  many  other  eminent  saints.  He  was  baptized  at  Donrdo-Jtux  AD.  391  j  and 
gradually  partin«r  with  most  of  hi.s  lar«je  cstnle.  which  he  hostowcd  in  charity,  he 
retired  to  Barcelona  in  Spain,  where  lio  iivnd"  some  years  as  a  recluse  or  monk. 
In  393,  he  was  ordained  a  prej^byicr  ut  B.ircelona.  The  next  year  ho  removed 
to  JVb/^z  in  Campanin,  where  he  had  a  small  estate  nenr  to  the  grave  and  the 
church  of  5lf.  Felix;  at  which  numerous  mJranlo>j  wc-o  supposed  to  take  place, 
and  which  of  course  was  a  great  re:^)rl  of  the  admirers  of  sacred  relies  and  won- 
ders. Here  PauHmts  in  the  j'c.ir  4(>iJ,  erected  an  additional  church,  which  h« 
adorned  with  emblems  of  the  Trinity  aud  other  religious  devices.  In  409  he 
became  bishop  of  Nola.  and  remained  m  thnt  olfice  till  his  death  in  431.  He  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  saints  ;  and  was  undcibtedly  very  religious,  though 
his  piety  was  of  a  superstitious  cast.  His  writings  consist  of  about  50  letters  to 
his  friends,  written  with  a  pleasing  simplicity  uf  style,  and  exhibiting  a  true  pic- 
ture of  his  devout  mind,  yet  contnining  little  that  is  of  much  importance  ;  also 
32  poetic  effusions,  of  a  similar  character  with  his  letters  ;  15  of  which  are  in 
praise  of  St.  Felix.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  by  the 
pious  in  after  ages.  For  an  account  of  him  and  his  works,  see  GemuuUus  de 
Viris  lUustribus,  c.  48,  with  the  Notos  of  Fabricius  in  his  Bibiioth.  Patristica; 
Le  Bmn,  Vita  Paulini,  in  his  Opp.  Paulini ;  Cace,  Hist(»ri:i  Litterar.  Schroeckhj 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  vii  p.  123 — 132;  Jos.  Milner,  Church  Hist,  century  v.  ch. 
13.     TV] 

(5?)  Richard  Simon,  Critinue  de  la  Bibliotheque  dcs  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.  par 
M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  124  &r.  A  particular  and  full  account  is  given  of  him, 
and  his  reputation  is  defended,  by  Justus  Fontanin}is,  Historia  Litteraria  Aqui- 
leiensis,  Lib.  v.  p.  149.  [See  alsoP.  Th.  Cacciari,  Dissertatio  Historica  de  Vita, 
Fide  &c.  Rudniy  subpined  to  his  edition.of  Rufinus'  Hist.  Eccl.  and  de  RuieiSf 
Dissert,  de  Tyrannio  Rufino  Prcsbytero  &c.  Venice,  1754,  4to, — Gennadha,  de 
Viris  Illustr.  c.  17.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  x.  p.  112 — 133.  Core,  Histor. 
Litter. — Rvfinus  ToranuSj  or  Tyrannius,  was  probably  born  at  Conrordia,  near 
Aquileia,  about  AD.  330.  After  living  several  years  in  a  monastery  at  AquUeia, 
and  forming  acquaintance  with  Jerome^  he  was  baptized  there  in  371.  Soon  after, 
the  fame  of  the  oriental  monks  led  him  to  visit  them.  Landing  at  Alexandria, 
be  became  acquainted  with  a  rich  Roman  lady,  named  Mdajua,  who  was  as 
great  an  admirer  of  monkery  as  himself.  She  became  his  patron,  supported  him, 
and  travelled  with  him,  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.     During  ms  six  years 
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PhilattriuSf{S9)  Dafnasu$y{40)  /tfveftcia,(41)  and  other  writers 

Mffdenee  in  Egypt*  he  tpent  aoroe  time  among  the  moDke  in  tbe  Nitric  wiU«r- 
nesB,  and  also  Eeard  lectures  from  the  faaioud  Didymus  of  Alexandria.  Abeot 
the  year  378,  he  and  Mdania  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  spent  many 
years.  Mdania  occupied  a  nunery,  in  which  she  supported  a  considerable  num- 
oer  of  devout  sisters.  Ryfinus  resided  with  other  monks,  in  cells  about  the 
mount  of  Olives ;  was  much  respected ;  oAen  visited  by  pilgrims ;  and  lived  in 
the  greatest  intimacy  with  Jeromt,  who  then  resided  at  Bethiehem.  About  the 
year  390,  be  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  by  John  bishop  of  Jerusalem  :  and  sooa 
after,  the  quarrel  between  him  and  JeroTne,  respecting  Origens  orthodoxy,  com- 
menced. In  the  year  3^,  that  controversy  seemed  to  subside ;  and  shortly  after, 
Rttfinus  and  Mdania  removed  to  Rome.  Here  his  publications  concerning  Orir 
gen,  rekindled  tbe  quarrel  with  Jerome  ;  and  both  Origen  and  Rufinus  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  wrons  by  Awuiasiug  tbe  Roman  pontilf.  In  tbe  year  31)9,  R^fi/- 
nu9  removed  to  Aquueia  ;  where  he  spent  several  years  in  translating  works  of 
Origenj  and  writing  apologies  for  him  and  for  himself.  At  length,  after  Marie 
and  his  Goths  began  to  lay  waste  all  Italy,  Rufinua  and  Mdania  set  out  for  Pa- 
lestine, and  got  as  far  as  Sicily,  where  Rujinus  rloscd  bis  life  AD.  410. — Ri^Mtu 
was  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  of  considerable  learning,  a  handsome  writer, 
and  a  very  diligent  scholar,  ilis  orthodoxy  and  his  piety  ought  never  to  have 
been  called  in  (question.  The  abusive  treatment  he  received  from  JeronUy  will 
account  for  the  irritation  of  his  feelings  at  times,  without  supposing  him  destitute 
of  grace. — His  work  which  is  most  frequently  quoted  in  modern  times,  is  his  ec- 
clesiastical history.  The  first  nine  Books  are  a  free  translation  of  the  ten  Bookj 
of  Eusebiiu,  with  considerable  omissions  in  the  latter  part,  and  some  additions  in 
the  first  seven  Books.  The  two  last  Books,  (the  10th  and  11th,)  are  a  continuar 
tion  by  Rzffinus.  This  work  has  been  very  severely  censured  ;  but  of  late,  it  is 
held  to  be  of  some  value,  The  first  good  edition  of  it  was,  by  P.  7%.  Caeaari, 
Rome  1740,  2  vol.  4to. — Besides  this,  Rujinus  wrote  Vitae  Patrum,  or  a  history 
of  the  eastern  monks :  often  published,  and  of  about  the  same  value  as  the  other 
works  of  tbe  kind  :  also  an  exposition  of  the  Creed ;  the  best  that  has  reached  us, 
from  so  early  an  a|^e : — two  Apologies  for  Origen^  and  a  translation  of  Pamphy' 
lus*  Apology  fbr  him  : — two  defences  of  himself  against  Jerome  ;  one  of  which 
is  lost : — Commentaries  on  75  of  the  Psalms,  and  on  Hosea,  Joel  and  Amos, — ^if 
they  are  genuine. — He  translated  tbe  works  of  Josepkus;  the  Recognitions  of 
Clement ;  various  Commentaries  of  Origen,  and  hisiv  Books  de  Principiis;  seve- 
ral works  of  BasU  the  Great^  Gregory  Nazianzen,  AnatoHus,  and  Evagrius.^^ 
An  imperfect  collection  of  his  works  was  publii>hcd  by  de  la  Barre,  Paris  1580, 
Fol.  A  much  better  edition  in  2  vol.  Fol.  waj  commenced  at  Verona,  by  Do' 
min.  Vallarsi,  of  which  tbe  first  vol.  appeared  in  1745.     2V.] 

(39)  [PhUastrius,  or  Philaster,  bishop  of  Brescia  in  the  north  of  Italy,  AD. 
379 — 387.  While  a  presbyter,  he  is  said  to  have  travelled  nearly  all  over  the  Ro- 
man emoire,  combatting  and  endeavoring  to  convert  errorists  of  every  sort,  and 
especially  Arians.  At  Milan  he  was  severely  handled  by  Auxentius  the  Arian 
bishop.  Ambrose,  the  successor  of  Auxentius,  shewed  hira  kindness,  and  ordain- 
ed him  bishop  of  Brescia.  His  praises  are  told  bv  Gaudentius,  bis  immediate  sue- 
eeasor  in  the  see  of  Brescia.  His  only  work  is,  de  tfaeresibus  Liber,  in  150  chapters. 
It  enumerates  more  heresies  than  any  of  the  other  ancient  works ;  but  no  one 
considers  it  an  accurate  and  able  work.  Pltilastrius  was  doubtless  a  pious  and 
well  meaning  man  ;  but  be  was  incompetent  to  the  task  he  undertook.  Idee  Cave, 
Historia  Litterar.  and  Schroeckh,  Kirkengesch.  vol  ix.  p.  302—384.  The  work  is 
extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  tom.  iv.  p.  701.  and  ed.  Helmstadt,  1611.  4to.  and  by 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  Hamb.  1721.  8vo.  and  among  tlie  collected  Works  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Brescia,  Brixiae  1738.  Fol.     Tr.] 

(40;  [Damasm,  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  300 — 384,  is  said  to  have  been  of  Spanish 
extract,  but  his  father  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  probably  born  there 
about  the  year  305.  On  the  death  of  Felix,  AD.  366,  there  was  great  competi- 
tion for  the  episcopal  chair  ;  and  two  bishops  were  chosen  and  ordained,  namely 
Damasus  ana  Ursintts  or  Ursicinus.  Much  confusion  and  even  bloodshed  fol- 
lowed. But  the  party  of  Damasus  finally  triumphed.  Damasus  was  active  in 
putting  down  Arianism  in  the  West ;  and  being  requested,  he  aided  the  eastern 
churches  in  healins  their  divisions.  For  these  purposes  he  held  several  councils, 
and  wrote  several  Tetters,  some  of  which  are  extant.     Two  synodic  epistles  and 
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of  less  note,  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  who  professedly  treat 
of  all  the  christian  writers.  I  will,  however,  just  mention  SttZpt- 
iius  Severusj  a  Gaul,  and  a  very  good  historian  j(42)  and  Pruden* 
iiusy  a  Spaniard,  and  a  poet  of  considerable  nierit.(43) 

a  confession  of  faj{h  are  preserved  by  Theodorety  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  22.  and 
L.  V.  c.  10;  11.  An  epistle  to  Paulirms  bishop  of  Antiorh^aod  about  40  epitaphs, 
inscriptions,  epigrams  &c.  are  also  extant.  His  Book  tie  mrginiUUe  is  loct.  Seve- 
ral spurious  epistles,  as  well  as  the  Liber  PontificaKsi  or  Brief  History  of  th« 
Popes,  are  falsoiy  ascribed  to  him.  The  best  edition  of  bis  works  is  that  by  ^/tf.  M. 
Mertnday  Rome  1754.  Fol.  See  Jerome^  de  Viria  lUustr.  c.  103.  Cam,  iiistor. 
Utterar.  Boioer,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  179—233.  ed.  2d  Lond.  1749. 
Merenday  in  bis  ed.  of  the  works  of  Damasus,  and  Schrvtekhy  Kireh&Hjretck.  vol. 
▼in.  n.  107— 122.     TV.] 

(41)  {Cuius  Vettius  AquUinus  Juvencus.  Nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  man, 
is  told  by  Jerome,  de  Viris  lilustr.  c.  84.  He  says  :  ^'  JuvencuSy  of  noble  extract, 
a  Spaniard,  and  a  presbyter,  composed  iv  Books,  in  which  the  iv  Gospels  ar« 
put  into  hexameter  verse,  almost  verbatim  ;  also  some  poems  in  the  same  mot^ 
aare,  relating  to  the  order  of  the  sacraments.  He  flourished  under  the  emperor 
Omstantine.  The  iv  Books  of  Evangelical  History  are  of  the  nature  of  an  im- 
perfect Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  basis  of  Matthew.  Juvencus  possessed 
considerable  poetic  genius,  and  understood  versification  very  well.  His  lines  are 
flowing  and  easy  ;  but  he  was  more  solicitous  to  give  the  history,  truly,  and  as 
Dearly  aspossible  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  than  to  decorate  the  narrative  by 
flights  of  nincy  and  poetic  imagery.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Erh.  ReuMcky 
Francf.  and  Leips.  1710.  8vo.  The  other  poems  mentioned  by  Jerome,  are  lost. 
But  in  the  Nova  CoUectio  vett.  Monumentorum,tom.  ix.  p.  15  &c.  by  Edw.  Mar* 
tsii«,  Paris  1724 — 33,  there  is  a  poetic  version  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  bears 
the  name  ofVnvenctts.  See  Caoey  Historia  Litterar.  and  Schroeckh,  JEUrchengescb. 
Tol.  V.  p.  262—265.     7>.] 

(42)  [Sulpitius  Sevenis  was  born  in  Aquitain  Gaul,  of  noble  extract,  and 
brought  up  under  Phaebadius  bishop  otAgen  in  Guienne.  In  his  youth  he  sta^ 
died  eloquence,.and  afterwards  became  an  advocate,  and  married  a  lady  of  con* 
anlar  rank.  Subsequently  he  became  a  monk  under  St.  Martiny  and  a  presbyter 
at  Piimulum,  a  village  between  Narbonne  and  Toulouse.  He  was  intimate  with 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Paidirvus  of  Nola,  andJieroTiie.  In  his  old  age,  Gmna4iu$ 
tells  us,  he  was  intangled  by  the  metaphysics  of  the  Pelagians  -y  but  recovering 
himself,  he  ever  after  kept  silence.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  AD.  420, 
flir  advanced  in  life.  His  style  is  chaste  and  neat,  much  beyond  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  :  whence  he  has  been  called  the  christian  Sallust.  His  best  work 
is  a  Church  History,  Historia  Sacra,  in  ii  Books,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  400. 
It  is  a  condensed  narrative,  in  a  very  classic  style,  and  composed  with  some  abili- 
ty and  fidelity.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Martin ;  three  epistles 
concerning  him  ;  and  three  dialogues  on  the  miracles  of  the  oriental  monks,  and 
on  those  of  St.  Martin.  Several  epistles  of  his  are  lost.  To  him  PavUnMS  of 
Nola  addressed  14  epistles,  which  are  still  extant.  His  works  have  been  often  print- ' 
ed.  The  last  edition,  perhaps,  is  that  of  G.  HomxuSy  Lugd.  Bat.  1647.  4to  ;  of^ 
ten  reprinted,  8vo.  See  Gennadius,  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  19.  Cave,  Historia  Litte- 
raria.     7>.] 

(43)  [Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens,  of  Spain,  was  born  AD.  348 ;  but 
whether  at  Tarragona,  Calahorra,  or  Saragossa,  is  not  settled.  In  his  youth  hs 
studied  eloquence,  and  afterwards  managed  causes  and  filled  civil  ofiices,  as  an 
unprincipled  man.  He  was  openly  vicious,  and  he  served  some  time  in  the  ar- 
my. Ai  length,  when  turned  of  50,  he  became  thoughtftil,  his  whole  character 
was  changed,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  moral  and  religious  poetry.  In 
the  year  405,  he  wrote  Ko^^^f^^p'^^^'  o'  ^^  Latin  hymns,  adapted  to  our  daily 
devotions.  His  other  poems  are,  'i'upi^OfJLa^i'a,  or  the  conflict  between  virtuous 
and  vicious  passions ;  <gsoi  ^(poivuv,  or  fourteen  elegies  on  various  martyrs ; 
(iliro^^cjtfi^,  or  on  the  divine  nature,  in  opposition  to  pagans  and  heretics  ; 
h\mvny^im,  or  the  origin  of  sin  j  ii  Books  against  SymiiuuJius,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  ;  and,  (if  it  be  genuine,)  diqroxaiov,  or  a  desserty  taken  from  the  O. 
nnd  N.  Testament ;  some  write  it  ^W^yr^w,  the  Diptyc  or  Ust  of  saints  in  thai 
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O.  and  N.  TesUmeots.    His  oommciitary  on  the  hexaemeron,  is  lo«t.    Prudent 

liitf  was  something  of  a  po«t;  but   has  been  greatly   overrated   by   many      His 

diction  is  not  pure,  nor  bis  versification  correct,  and  his  thoughts  are  often  flat 

prose,  and  drag  along  to  excessive  length.     A  good  critic  has  observed,  that,  he 

was  a  better  christian  than  poet.,    Yet  he  has  many  agreeable  passages,  and  some 

that  are  really  fine.     He  also  serves   to  illustrate  the    history  and  the    religious 

viewsof  the  age  in   which  he  lived.     His  collected   works  were  published,  by 

WeUxerif  Hanov.  1613.  8vo  ;  with  notes  by  iMWii^*,  Amstelod.  UM.  12rao  ;  and 

ID  usum  Delphini,  Paris  l()87,4to.~See  GemwdiuSy  de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  13.  Care, 

Hist.  Litterar.     Schrocckhy  Kirchengesch.  vol.  vii.  p.  100 — 1*^3. 

.  The  Latin  wrilerdof  interior  note,  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  are  the  following. 

'    AnoBtaaia,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  the  wife  otPuhluiSj  and  a  martyr  in  theDio- 

j  cletian  persecution  AD.  303.    Two  letters  addressed  from  her  prison  to  Chrysogo* 

I  nuff,    a  confessor,  are  extant  under  her  name.     See  Suidas,  in  voce  p^p'u(ro2'Ovof . 

TluonaSf  a  bishop,  but  where,  is  not  known.  An  excellent  letter  of  his  ad- 
dressed to  Lucian,  the  emperor's  chamberlain,  is  extant  in  Dacherii  Addit.  ad 
Spicileg.  torn.  xi.  or  the  new  ed.  torn.  iii.  p.  297.  H  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  AD.  305.  But  whether  the  present  Latin  is  the  original,  or  only  a 
translation,  is  uncertain.     Sec  Cari-,  Histor.  Litterar.  vol.  i.  p.  172,  173. 

Rhetidvs  bishop  of  Autvn  in  France.  He  was  in  high  esteem  during  the  reign 
of  ConstarUhic  ;  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  and  a  great  volume 
against  the  Novations  ;  both  of  which  are  lost.     Jerome  do  Viris  lllustr.  c.  82. 

DonatuSy  an  African    bishop,  from  whom    the  Dontitist  faction  took  its  name. 
According  to  Jerome y  (de  Viris  lllustr.  c.  93,^  he  wrote  many  tracts  in  support  of 
bis  sect,  and  likewise  a  book   on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  accorded  with  Arian 
views.     None  of  his  works  are  extant.    He  was  expelled  from  Carthage  AD.  356. 

JuUuSf  bishop  of  Rome,  AD.  337 — 352,  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  Arians,  and 
apatron  of  w6fManAffiW.  Two  of  his  epistles  are  extant,  one,  addressed  to  the 
oriental  bishops,  and  the  other,  to  the  Alexandrians,  in  favor  of  Athanasius. 
Both  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Athanasiusy  and  the  latter  also  l)y  Socrates j 
Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  ii.  c.  2i2.  See  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  and  BotPBr,  Lives  of  the 
Popes. 

Jtdhu  Firmicus  Matemusy  probably  was  first  a  paf^an,  and  then  a  christian. 
He  wrote  a  book  on  the  falsehood  of  the  pagan  religions,  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Constantius  and  ConstanSy  which  has  been  often  printed.  There  are  ex- 
tant, likewise,  viii  Books  on  astronomies  or  mathematics,   which  bear  his  name. 

FortunaZianuSy  bom  in  Africa,  and  for  many  years  bishop  of  A^ileia  in  Italy. 
After  contending  long  and  strenuously  against  the  Arians,  he  jomed  with  them 
in  354,  and  became  as  nctive  against  the  orthodox.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Gospels  :  but  nothins  of  bis  remains. 

Vitellivs,  an  African  Donalist,  who  flourished  about  AD.  344.  He  wrote  on 
the  world's  haired  to  the  servants  of  (iod  ;  against  the  pagans  ;  against  the  Catho- 
lics as  tradiiors ;  and  some  other  tracts.  See  GcnnadiuSj  de  Viris  lllustr.  e. 
4.     Nothingof  his  remains. 

Macrobitis  of  Africa.  As  a  catholic  p'resbyler,  he  wrote  a  book  addressed  to 
confessors  and  virgins ;  afterwards,  a.s  a  Donatist  bishop  resident  at  Rome,  he 
composed  the  martyrdom  of  Moximianus  and  Isaac,  two  Donatists.  A  large 
fragment  of  the  last,  is  extant  in  MahiUony  Analcct.  torn.  iv.     He  flourished  AD. 

Uberiusy  bishop  of  Rome,  AD.  3r>2 — SW.  He  had  a  warm  discussion  with 
the  emperor  Constantius,  in  the  year  355,  at  Milan,  respecting  the  persecution 
of  the  orthodox  by  the  Arians,  for  his  opposition  to  which,  he  was  banished. 
During  his  exile,  he  relapsed,  signed  an  Arian  creed  ;  and  was  restored,  AD. 
356.  His  dialogue  with  the  cmp»^ror  at  Milan,  is  extnnt,  iu  Thecdorety  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  10.  and  16  of  his  opistles  are  collected  in  the  Acta  Concil.  Tom. 
ii.  col.  743. 

Eusehius  I'ercellcnsis,  was  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  first  a  lector  at  Rome, 
then  bishop  of  l^crcel/i  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  flourished  AD.  354.  For  his 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  Arian  cause,  he  was  banished  in  li'io,  first  to  Scytho- 
polis  in  Syria,  thence  to  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  to  Thebairt  in  Egypt.  Lender 
Julian  ;  he  regained  hi.s  liberty ,  travelled  exlensjivelv  in  the  eastern '  provinces, 
was  at  several  councils,  and  returning  to  Italy,  died  AD.  371.  He  translated 
the  commentary  on  tJie  Psalms,  bv  Eusehius  Caesariensis,  into  Latin  ;  but  it  is 
lost :  and  wrote   four  letters,  which  arc   still  extant.     A  manaacript  of  the  iv 
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Evangelists,  ncrording  to  the  old  Italic  ▼ersion,  written  with  his  own  hand,  ia 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Vercelli,  and  was  published  by  J.  A, 
Iriei,  Milan.  1748. 

Lucifer  Caralilanus,  a  bishop  in  Sardinia,  contemporary  with  Euscbitis  Vered' 
UnsiSj  and  his  companion  ia  exile.  He  was  founder  of  the  sect  called  LMC^eri- 
anSf  who  held  no  communion  wi»h  Arians,  or  even  with  such  as  had  been  Ari- 
ans.  Lttdfer  was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and  bold  even  to  rashness.  He  ad- 
dressed two  indecorously  written  books  to  the  emperor  Constuntius ;  and  wrote 
likewise )  On  apostate  Princes  ;  On  having  no  intercourse  irith  heretics  ;  On  show^ 
itlg  no  indulgence  to  offenders  against  God ;  That  life  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
San  of  God;  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Flarentius.  Tliese  were  published,  Paris 
1566.  8vo,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  iv.  p.  181 ;  but  the  best  ed.  is  by  JoA. 
Dominic y  and  Ja.  Coleti,  Venice  1778.  Fol. 

HilariuSf  a  native  of  Sardinia,  deacon  at  Rome,  and  associated  with  Eusdnvs 
Vereell.  and  iMcifer  CaraJit.  in  an  embns.sy  to  Constantius,  and  by  him  sent  witJi 
them  into  exile.  He  became  a  Luciferian.  To  him  are  attributed — though 
without  sufficient  proof— the  Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aitgnstiney  vol.  iv.  and  the  Commentaries  on  the  kpistles 
of  Paul,  published  among  the  works  oT  Ambrose. 

Pkaebadius  bishop  of  Agen  in  the  south  of  France,  from,  at  least,  359 — 302. 
He  was  famous,  in  connexion  with  the  three  preceding,  in  the  Arian  contests  in 
the  West.  His  Book  against  the  Arians,  is  still  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  iv.  p.  300.  ed.  Paris  158<> ;   and  by  Ca^.  Barth,  Francf  10*23.  8vo. 

Zeno  bishop  of  Verona,  who  flourished  about  AD.  3i)0.  To  him  are  ascribed 
90  sermons  on  various  texts  and  subjects,  which  were  compiled  from  Easily  Hila- 
ry, and  others.     They  are   in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  t<50. 

Fainus  Marius  ViclorinuSy  of  African  birth,  was  a  distinguished  pagan  rhetori- 
cian at  Rome,  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  died  about  AD.  370.  While  a  pagan,  he  wrote  or  translated  several 
treatises  on  philosophy,  grammar,  and  rhetoric  ;  most  of  which  are  lost.  AAer 
his  conversion,  he  wrote,  on  the  holy  Trinity;  against  the  Arians,  iv  Books; 
to  Justin  the  Manichaean  ;  against  the  Manichaean  principle  of  two  first  causes; 
on  the  commencement  of  the  day  ;  whether  it  be  at  evening,  or  in  the  morning: 
on  the  generation  of  the  divine  Word ;  against  Candidus  the  Arian :  three 
hymns ;  on  embracing  the  homoousian  faith  :  a  Poem  on  the  seven  Maccabees  : 
and  Commentaries  on  some  of  Paul's  epistles ;  which  were  never  published. 
His  style  is  intricate,  obscure,  and  inelegant.  Most  of  what  he  wrote  after  his 
conversion,  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  293.  See  Jerome,  de 
Viris  Illustr.  c.  101.  and  the  Motes  of  J.  A.  Fabricius. 

Candidus,  an  Arian,  who  flourished  about  AD.  3G4.  lie  composed  a  book  on  the 
divine  generation,  addressed  to  F.  M.  VictorinuSy  which,  with  the  answer  of 
VictorinuSy  was  published  by  Andr.  RiuinuSy  Gothae  1656. 

PadanvSy  bishop  of  Barcelona  in  Spain,  who  flourished  about  the  year  370, 
and  died  before  AD.  31>0.  He  wrote  a  book,  called  CcrruSy  which  is  lost;  also  three 
epistles  against  the  Novatians  ;  an  Exhortation  to  penitence ;  and  a  tract  on  Bap- 
tism, addressed  to  catechumens:  all  of  which  were  published,  Paris  1538.  4to. 
Rome  1564.  Fol.  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  iv.  and  still  better,  in  Aguiircy  Cullectio 
Max.  Concil.  Hispan.  Tom.  ii.  p.  79  &e. 

Anicia  Falconia  Probay  a  noble  lady  of  Rome,  distinguished  for  her  rank,  her 
piety,  and  her  beneficence.    She  flourished  about  AD.  370.     Afler  the  death  of 
ner  husband,  she  lost  most  of  her  |)roperty  by  the  incursion  of  the  Goths,  and  fell 
%  into  the  hands  of  AlariCy  who  carried  her  to  Africa,  where  she  died  in  the  first 

part  of  the  fifth  century.  Her  Cento  Vireilianus  de  rebus  divinis,  is  extant  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  v.  p.  1218.  and  Cologne  1601.  8vo.  and  Halle  1719. 
8vo. 

FaustimtSf  a  presbyter  among  the  Luciferians  at  Rome,  flourished  AD.  384. 

i  He  wrote  a  Petition  to  the  emperors  Valentiniany   ThcodosiuSy  and  Arcaditis;  to 

I  which  is  prefixed  a  Confession  of  faith ;  and  subjoined  is,  the  Rescript  of  Theo- 

dosius.     lie  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  Trinity,  against  the  Arians.     His  works 

J  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  v.  p.  673.  and  vtcre  printed,  Oxford  1678. 

8vo. 

Siricius^  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  385 — 393,  is  the  earliest  Roman  pontiff  whose 
Decretal  Epistles  are  allowed  to  be  genuine.  Five  of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  Acta 
Concilior.  Tom.  ii.  but  the  4th,  which  is  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Africa,  is 
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demoDstrably  spurioiia.    See  Sckroecklij  KircheDgesch.  vo).  viii.  p.  12^—129;  and 
BotpeTf  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  233 — ^277. 

Idacius  Claras  was  a  Spanish  bishop,  perhaps  of  Merida,  and  flourished  AD. 
385.  lie  was  conspicuous  as  an  ojjpostT  of  the  Prisrilliauisls;  sulVered  banish- 
ment; and  wrote  nn  Aoologt  licuin,  which  is  I.)st ;  a  booi<  agaiust  I'irimundus, 
an  Ariau  deacon  ;  £xplanation  of  sonic  diflicull  passages  of  scriLiure  ;  end  other 
trartfl  agaiusl  heresioo  :  aJj  of  which  are  extant  in  the  Uibholh.  Patrum,  Tom.  v. 

p.  720. 

Gaudcntivs,  bisiiop  of  Brescia  in  northern  ludy,  (a  different  person  from  Gau- 
dentins,  a  contemporary  Donatist  bishop  of  Taniugada  in  Africa,)  was  travelling 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  when  he  was  elected  successor  to  Philastrius  bishop  of 
Brescia,  and  was  compelled  to  return  and  accept  the  office.  He  brought  with  ilim 
from  the  East,  relics  of  about  40  saints  :  and  served  the  church  till  AD.  410;  or, 
88  some  say,  till  427.  Me  wrote  15  discourses  or  tracts  on  various  subjects :  alsOy 
On  the  unjust  steward;  On  the  text,  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ;  and  the  Life 
of  Philastrius:  all  published,  Petav.  1720.  4to. 

Jlurclius,  bishop  of  Carthage  AD.  390 — 426,  was  a  man  of  much  influence, 
and  wrote,  AD.  419,  a  circular  Epistle  on  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  and  Co^ 
lestius;  which,  with  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Honorius  to  him,  on  the  same 
subject,  is  in  Baronius,  Annals,  AD.  419.  p.  455.  and  in  the  Concil.  Collect.  Tom. 
ii.  col.  ]G09. 

TUhoniuSy  or  Tychonivs,  flourished  AD.  390.  He  was  a  learned,  moderate, 
Donatist ;  and  wrote  vii  Rules  for  interpreting  scripture,  (extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  Tom.  vi.  p.  49.)  HI  Books  on  intestine  war;  Explanation  of  divers  cau- 
ses; and  a  Comnient;iry  on  the  Apocalypse.  Some  have  supposed,  the  18  Lec- 
tures on  the  Apocalypse,  printed  among  the  works  of  Augustine,  to  be  this  Com- 
mentary of  Ttckonius.  See  Gennaditis,  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  18.  ^ugustiiu,  de 
Doctrina  Christiana,  L.  iii.  c.  30.  and  Schroeckhf  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xi.  p.  374 — 
382. 

PetUianus,  a  leading  Donatist  bishop  in  Numidia,  flourished  AD.  399.  He 
wrote,  de  uno  Baptismo ;  and  a  circular  Epistle  to  bis  party  :  to  both  which  Auf 
giistine  wrote  formal  answers.     His  works  are  lost. 

Faustus,  a  Manichaean  bishop  in  Africa,  flourished  AD.  400.  He  wrote  a 
book  against  the  orthodox  faith ;  which  Augustine  quotes  entire,  and  refutes  at 
large,  in  33  Books.     TV.] 
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{  I.  Stite  of  tbcological  learniDg^ — §  2.  Increase  of  eupersddoD. — §  3.  Hence 
innumerable  pioas  frauds. — f  4.  Interpreters  of  tlie  sacred  volume. — §  5.  Mode 
of  explaining  the  christian  doctrines. — §  6.  Doctrinal  writers. — §  7.  State  of 
coDtrorersial  theology. — §  8.  Disingenuous  methods  of  disputing. — §  9.  The 
principal  disputants. — §  10.  Practical  theology. — §  11.  Faults  of  the  moral 
writers. — §  12.  The  number  of  mystics  increased,  and  their  doctrines  estab> 
Itshed. — §  13, 14.  Monkish  societies. — §  15.  DitTerent  orders  of  monks. — §  16. 
Two  peniicioos  moral  docuines. — §  17.  Lives  and  morals  of  christians. — |  IS. 
Controversy  with  Meletians. — §  19.  The  Eustathian  troubles. — §  20.  The  Lu- 
ciferians. — §  21.  The  Aerian  controversv. — §  22.  Jovinianus. — §  23.  Contro* 
▼ersies  relatinji^  to  Origen. — §  24.  Their  extension.—^  25.  Controveny  re- 
electing b'lB  wnlings. 

^  1.  That  the  elementary  principles  of  the  christian  religion 
were  preserved  entire  and  inviolate,  in  most  churches,  is  certain : 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  were  very  often  unskilfully  and 
confusedly  explained  and  defended.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
discussions  concerning  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  among 
those  who  approved  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice.  There 
is  so  little  clearness  and  discrimination  in  these  discussions,  that 
they  seem  to  rend  the  one  God  into  three  Gods.  Moreover  those 
idle  fictions,  which  a  regard  for  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  for 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day  had  induced  most  theologians 
to  embrace,  even  before  the  times  of  Constantine^  were  now  in 
various  ways  confirmed,  extended,  and  embellished.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  see,  on  every  side,  evident  traces  of  excessive  veneration 
for  departed  saints,  of  a  purifying  fire  for  souls  when  separate 
from  the  body,  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  worship  of  im- 
ages and  relics,  and  of  many  other  opinions,  which  in  process  of 
time  almost  banished  the  true  religion,  or  at  least  very  much  ob- 
scured and  corrupted  it. 

^  2.  Genuine  piety  was  supplanted  by  a  long  train  of  super- 
stitious observances,  which  were  derived,  partly  from  opinions 
mconsiderately  embraced,  partly  from  a  preposterous  disposition 
to  adopt  profane  rites,  and  combine  them  with  christian  worship, 
and  partly  from  the  natural  predilection  of  mankind  in  general 
for  a  splendid  and  ostentatious  religion.  At  first,  frequent  pil- 
grimages were  undertaken  to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs ;  as  if,  thence  men  could  hear  away  the  radical  princi- 
ples of  holiness,  and  certain  hopes  of  sa]vation.(l)     Next,  from 

(1)  See  Gregory  J{y88en,OTKX\o  ad  eosqui  Hierosolymam  adeunt;  0pp.  Tom. 
iii.  p.  568.  HieronvmuSf  £p.  ziii.  ad  Paulinum,  de  institut.  Monachi ;  Opp.  Tom. 
i.  p.  66.    Ja.  Godfreifj  ad  Codicem  Theodoa.  Tom.  vi.  p.  65  &c.    Peter  Wesee- 
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Palestine  and  from  places  venerated  for  their  sanctity,  portions  of 
dust  or  of  earth  were  brought ;  as  if,  they  were  the  most  power- 
ful protection  against  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits ;  and  these  were 
bought  and  sold  every  where  at  great  prices. (2)  Further,  the 
public  supplications,  by  which  the  pagans  were  accustomed  to 
appease  their  gods,  were  borrowed  from  tlieni,  and  were  celebra- 
ted in  many  places  with  great  pomp.  To  the  temples,  to  water 
consecrated  in  due  form,  and  to  the  images  of  holy  men,  the  same 
efficacy  was  ascribed,  and  the  same  privileges  assigned,  as  had 
been  attributed  to  the  pagan  temples,  statues  and  lustrations,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Christ.  Images  indeed  were  as  yet  but  rare ; 
and  statues  did  not  exist.  And  shameful  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  worship  of  the  martyrs, — ^with  no  bad 
intentions  indeed,  yet  to  the  great  injury  of  the  christian  cause, — 
was  modelled  by  degrees  into  conformity  with  the  worship  which 
the  pagans  had  in  former  times  paid  to  theu*  gods. (3)  From  these 
specimens,  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  conceive,  how 
much  injury  resulted  to  Christianity,  from  the  peace  and  repose 
procured  by  Const antine,  and  from  an  indiscreet  eagerness  to 
allure  the  pagans  to  embrace  this  religion.  But  the  plan  of  this 
work  will  not  admit  of  long  details  respecting  such  enormities. 

§  3.  This  unenlightened  piety  of  the  common  people,  opened 
a  wide  door  to  the  endless  frauds  of  p^sons  who  were  base 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  others, 
disingenuously  to  advance  their  own  interests.  Rumors  were 
artfully  disseminated  of  prodigies  and  wonders  to  be  seen  in  cer- 
tain edifices  and  places,  (a  trick  before  this  time  practiced  by  the 
pagan  priests,)  whereby  the  infatuated  populace  were  drawn  to- 
gether, and  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  those  who  looked  upon 
every  thing  new^  and  unusual  as  a  miracle,  were  often  wretchedly 
imposed  upon. (4)  Graves  of  saints  and  martyrs  w^ere  supposed 
to  be  where  they  were  not  ;(5)  tlie  list  of  saints  was  enriched  with 

llnfff  Dies,  dc  caussis  pcregrinat.  Hicrosolymit.  prefixed  to  the  Itinerarium  Bur- 
digalense  ;  aDiong  the  Vetera  Romunor.  Itnicraria,  p.  5li7. — [HeJenaf  the  mother 
of  CoTtstantifLc  the  Great,  seems  to  have  been  tlio  first  wh(»  gave  tue  signal  for 
these  relijrious  journies.  At  least,  it  is  stated  by  SoeraUs,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  i.  c.  17. 
and  by  Thcodoret,  II.  E  LU).  i.  e.  18.  tliat  v«»he  was  instructed  by  a  dream  to  «> 
to  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  wished  to  find  the  ^rave  of  Christ ;  that  she  actually 
did  find  three  crosses,  with  a  sujjerscription  ;  tliat  one  of  them  instantly  cured  a 
dying  woman,  and  was  therefore  concluded  to  he  the  cross  of  Cfnist.  She  gave 
a  part  of  it  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  sent  the  other  part  to  the  emperor,  who 
incased  it  in  his  own  statue,  and  regarded  it  as  the  Palladium  of  his  new  city  ; 
and  that  the  people  used  to  assemble  around  this  statue  with  wax  candles.  See 
J.  Andr.  Schmidt y  Problem,  de  crucis  Dominicae  per  Helenam  Constantini  Imp. 
matrem  invcntione,  Ilclrast.  1724.     SchJ.] 

(2)  Augustine,  dc  Civitate  Dei,  L.  xxii.  c.  6.  §  6.  and  many  others.       * 

(3)  This  is  shown  at  length,  by  Is.  de  BeaiLSobre,  Histoire  du  Manicbeisme, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  042  &c. 

(4J  Henry  Do/JwelVs  Dissertat.  ii.  in  Irenaeuro,  §  56.  p.  196  &c.  Jo.  le  CUre^ 
in  his  Appendix  Augustiniana,  p.  492,  550,  575. 

(5)  Concilium  Corthagin.  v.  Canon  14.  Tom.  i.  Conciliornm,  p.  968.  ed. 
Harduin. 
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fictitious  names;  and  even  robbers  were  converted  into  mar- 
tyrs.(6)  Some  buried  blood-stained  bones  in  retired  places,  and 
then  gave  out  that  they  had  been  informed  in  a  dream,  that  the 
corpse  of  some  friend  of  God  was  there  interred. (7)  Many,  es- 
pecially of  tlie  monks,  travelled  through  the  different  provinces, 
and  not  only  shamelessly  carried  on  a  traffic  in  fictitious  relics,  but 
also  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  ludicrous  combats 
with  evil  spirits.(8)  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  the  va- 
rious impositions  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  artful  knaves,  after  genuine  piety  and  true  religion  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  dominion  in  great  measure  to  supersti- 
tion. 

§  4.  Many  labored  earnestly,  few  successfully,  on  the  sacred 
volume.  jLme,  a  man  of  great  industry,  and  not  unskilful  in 
the  languages,  made  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  sacred  books ; 
which  was  more  lucid,  and  considerably  better  than  any  of  the 
numerous  old  Latin  versions.  (9)  He  also  took  much  pains  to 
set  forth  a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Greek  version  by  the 
Seventy :  and  the  same  thing,  we  are  told,  was  undertaken  by 
Eusehius,  AthanasitLs,  and  Euthalius. {10)  The  expositors  of 
scripture  form  a  long  list ;  among  whom  the  most  distinguished 

(6)  Sulpitius  SrreruSf  de  Vita  S.  Martini,  cap.  8. 

(7)  AugiLstiney  yernro  318,  §  1.  Opp.  Tom,  v^.  886.  cd.  Antwerp. 

(8)  See  Ja.  Godfrey^  ad  Codicem  Theodos.  Tom.  iii.  p.  172.  Augustine,  de 
opere  Monacliorum,  cap.  2H.  §  36^ Opp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  364.  Jerome,  Epistola  ad 
Rusticum  ;  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  45. 

{^)  8ce  Ja.  Fran.  Buddeus,  Isago^  ad  Tlieologiam,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1332  &c. — 
[That  there  were  many  Latin  versions  extant  in  the  fourth  century,  is  very 
clearly  stated  by  Jiugustine,  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  L.  ii.  c  11.  Of  these,  (aa 
Augiutine  tells  us,  loc.  cit.)  one  was  called  (Itala)  the  Italic.  But  it  has  become 
usual  to  apply  this  designation  to  every  ancient  Latin  version,  which  was  not 
amended  by  Jerome ;  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  many  mistakes.  See  Mot- 
hetm,  de  Reb.  Christianor.  ante  Const.  M.  p.  225 — 220.  Jerome  mentions  a  ver- 
sion, which  he  calls  {V'ulgata)  Uic  ml  gar,  and  which  counsellor  Miekaelis  takes 
to  be  that  used  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Jerome.  These  translations,  in  respect  to 
thcir[diction,  were  neither  classical  nor  tolerable  ;  yet  they  may  be  of  use  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language  in  its  fullest  extent. 
They  contain  an  immense  number  of  Hebraisms,  or  rather  Syriastus ;  which 
leads^to  the  conjecture,  that  their  authors  were  in  great  measure  Jews.  These 
versions  fell  into  great  disorder,  in  which  no  two  copies  were  alike ;  because 
different  translations  were  in  fact  blended  together,  the  words  of  one  Evangelist 
were  transferred  into  the  narative  of  another,  and  many  glosses  were  incorporated 
into  the  text.  This  induced  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus  to  commit  the  impro* 
ving  of  these  ancient  versions  to  Jerome,  who  undertook  the  business  in  the  year 
384.  He  erased  the  false  and  incorrect  readings,  and  improved  the  translations, 
which  came  into  his  hands  very  faulty,  uniformly  guiding  himself  by  the  oricinal 
text.  This  improved  version  of  Jerome  is,  a  few  alterations  excepted,  that  Vtugate 
which  is  held  in  so  high  estimation  by  the  Catholic  church.  The  really  7i«io 
translation  of  the  bible  by  Jerome,  was  published  from  manuscripts,  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  Jo.  Martianay  and  Ant.  rouget,  Paris  1693.  under  the  title :  Sanc- 
ti  Eusebii  Hieronymi  divina  Bibliotheca,  hac  tenus  inedita.  Their  ProIegODie|]« 
are  worth  reading.  See  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  critiuue  des  Versions  da  nouveau 
Test.  cap.  7—12.  and  Michadis,  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.     &A/.] 

(10)  io.  Frick,  dc  Canone  Novi  Testament!,  p.  180. 

Vot.  I.  40 
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are  Jerome^  Hilary^  Eusebius^  Diodorut  of  Tarsus,  Rufinus^ 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Theodorus  of  Heraclea,  Chrysostom^  Atkana^ 
**«*,  and  Didymus.  Yet  few  of  these  have  correctly  discharged 
the  duty  of  interpreters.  Rufinus^  indeed,  Theodorus  of  Hera- 
clea,  JDiodoruSy  and  a  few  others,  followed  the  literal  sense  of 
scripture  :(11)  the  rest,  after  the  example  of  Origen  their  guide, 
search  for  recondite  meanings;  and  accommodate,  or  rather 
constrain,  tlie  half  understood  language  of  the  bible,  to  speak  of 
sacred  mysteries  and  a  christian  life.(l2)  Augustine  and  'Ty- 
choniuSf  wished  to  establish  rules  for  interpretation;  but  neither 
of  them  had  ability  to  do  it.  (13) 

^  5.  The  doctors  who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning, 
explained  the  sacred  doctrines,  after  the  manner  of  Origen,  (on 
whom  they  all  fixed  their  eye,)  in  accordance  with  the  prbciples 
of  that  philosophy,  which  they  learned  in  their  youth  at  school, 
namely,  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  corrected  by  Origen.  Those 
who  wish  to  get  a  lull  insight  into  this  subject,  may  examine 
Gregory  Nazianzen  among  the  Greeks,  and  Augustine  among 
the  Latins^;  who  were  regarded  in  the  subsequent  ages  as  the 
only  patterns  worthy  of  imitation,  and  may  be  fitly  styled,  next 
to  Origen,  the  parents  and  supporters  of  philosophic  or  scholcutie 
theology.  They  were  both  admirers  of  Plato,  and  held  as  cer- 
tain all  his  decisions  which  were  not  absolutely  repugnant  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity :  and  proceeding  upon  these  as  their  first 
principles,  they  drew  from  them  many  and  very  subtile  conclu- 
sions. Yet  there  was  another  class  t)f  theologians,  which  daily 
increased  in  number ;  namely,  that  of  men  who  supposed  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  was  to  be  acquired,  not  by  reasoning 
about  them,  but  by  contemplation,  and  by  recalling  the  mind 
from  its  converse  with  external  objects  to  a  concentration  on  it- 
self. These  are  commonly  called  mystics.  That  these  abound- 
ed, appears  from  several  considerations,  and  particularly,  from 
the  numerous  herds  of  monks  who  were  spread  nearly  all  over 
the  christian  world ;  and  from  the  works  of  Dionysius,  that  Co* 
ryphaeus  of  the  mystics,  which  were  produced,  it  seems,  in  this 
age,  and  by  some  one  of  this  class. 

§  6.  Among  the  writings  of  this  age,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  stated  and  explained,  the  first  place  is  justly  due 
to  the  catechetical  Discourses  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
For  those  who  would  persuade  us,  that  these  Discourses  were  the 

(11)  Rich,  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteure  Ecclesiast  par.  M. 
da  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  51,  90, 129.  and  Tom.  iv.  p.  335  &c.  and  Histoire  critique  des 
principaux  Commentatcurs  du  N.  T.  cap.  vi  &c.  p.  8d  «fcc. 

(IS)  See  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  Carmen  de  seipso;  in  Ja.  ToUii  Insignib.  Itine- 
ria  Italici,  p  27,  57.    He  very  much  commends  this  method. 

SL3)  Augustine,  in  his  vi.  Books  de  Doctrina  Christiana ;  Tychonmay  in  his  vii. 
ea  of  Interpretation  ;  which  are  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrmn  maxima,  Tom. 
vi.  p.  48. 
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production  of  a  subsequent  age,  are  so  blinded  by  zeal  for  a  party, 
as  not  to  discern  the  truth. (14)  Many  would  also  here  place  the 
Divine  Insihuilons  of  Lactantiiis  ;  but  improperly,  because  these 
Institutes  were  designed  rather  to  confute  those  who  still  adhered 
to  polytheism,  than  to  unfold  the  truths  taught  by  inspiration.  The 
System  of  Doctrine  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  ^thanasiusj  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  a 
later  age.(15)  There  are  however,  in  the  works  of  Atkanasiusj 
Ckrysostomy  the  Crregoriesy  and  others,  as  now  extant,  many  pas- 
sages from  which  we  may  learn  how  the  best  informed  men  of 
this  age  handled  the  leading  topics  of  the  christian  religion.  On 
the  Trinity,  in  particular,  we  have  the  twelve  Books  of  Hilary  of 
Poictiers.  The  Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius  explains  the  doctrine 
concerning  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  On  baptiim^  we  have 
the  work  of  Pacianus,  addressed  to  the  catechumens ;  and  a 
work  of  Chrysostonij  on  the  same  subject,  in  two  Books.  The 
works  of  Jerome^  Augustine,  and  others,  which  were  designed  to 
impart  correct  views  on  religious  subjects,  and  to  confute  the  op- 
posers  of  the  truth,  are  here  omitted. 

§  7.  From  the  disputes  with  those  who  were  regarded  as  op- 
posed to  divine  truth,  the  ancient  simplicity  had  nearly  taken  its 
flight ;  and  in  place  of  it,  dialectical  subtilties  and  quibbles,  in- 
vectives, and  other  disingenuous  artifices  had  succeeded,  more 
becoming  the  patrons,  than  the  opposers  of  error.  Censures  of 
this  habit,  by  men  of  eminence,  are  still  extant.  (16)  I  pass  in  si- 
lence those  rhetorical  figures  and  flourishes,  by  which  many  en- 
deavored to  parry  the  weapons  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  involve 
in  obscurity  the  question  under  discussion ;  likewise  the  inclina- 
tion to  excite  odium  against  their  antagonists,  so  common  to 
many  ;  and  the  disregard  of  proper  arrangement  and  of  perspicu- 
ity, and  other  habits  which  were  no  better  in  their  discussions. 
Yet  so  far  were  some  writers  of  this  century  from  disguising  these 
faults,  that  they  rather  claimed  praise  for  them.  It  must  be  own- 
ed, however,  that  their  antagonists  made  use  of  the  same  wea- 
pons. 

§  8.  With  the  ancient  form  of  discussion,  new  sources  of  ar^ 
gument  were  in  this  age  combined.  For  the  truth  of  doctrines 
was  proved  by  the  number  of  martyrs  who  had  believed  so,  by 
prodigies,  and  by  the  confessions  of  devils,  that  is,  of  persons  in 
whose  bodies  some  demon  was  supposed  to  reside.  The  discern- 
ing cannot  but  see,  that  all  proofs  drawn  from  such  sources  are 

(14)  See  Jo.  Ffchtj  Comment,  de  origine  Minarum  in  honorem  Sanctorum,  p. 
404  &c. 

(15)  [It  18  not  so  much  a  treatise  on  dogmatic8|  as  one  on  morals,  eontaining 
roles  of  life,  especially  for  monks.     5ScAZ.] 

(16)  Metkodzu3f  cited  by  Epipkamus,  Haeres.  64. 0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  563 :  Grtgary 
Nazianzen,  in  many  places :  and  others. 
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very  fallacious,  and  very  convenient  for  dishonest  men  who  would 
practice  imposition.  And  I  greatly  fear,  that  most  of  those  who 
at  this  time  resorted  to  such  proofs,  notwithstanding  they  were 
grave  and  eminent  men,  may  be  justly  charged  with  the  da.j  -  '- 
ous  propensity  to  use  deception.  Ambrose^  in  controversy  with 
the  Arians,  brings  forward  persons  possessed  with  devils,  who  are 
constrained,  when  the  relics  of  Gervasius  and  Proiasius  are  pro- 
duced, to  cry  x)ut,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  council,  con- 
cerning three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  is  true  and  divine,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Arians  false  and  pernicious.  This  testimony  of 
the  prince  of  darkness,  Ambrose  regards  as  proof  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. But  ilie  Arians  ^openly  ridiculed  the  prodigy ; 
and  maintained,  that  Ambrose  had  bribed  these  infernals  to  bear 
testimony  in  his  favor.(I8)  And  many,  I  am  aware,  will  be  more 
inclined  to  believe  the  Arians,  than  to  give  credit  to  Ambrose; 
notwithstanding  he  is  enrolled  among  saints,  and  they  among 
heretics.  (19) 

§  9.  Besides  Apollinaris,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, and  others,  who  confuted  the  emperor  Julian ;  the  ad- 
herents to  idolatry  were  vigorously  and  successfully  encountered 
by  LdctantiuSf  by  Athanasius^  by  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus^ 
by  the  younger  Apollinaris^  whose  books  against  Porphyry  are 
unhappily  lost,  by  Augustine^  in  his  twenty  two  Books  on  the 
City  of  God,  and  in  his  three  lost  Books  against  the  pagans,  and 
above  all,  by  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  in  his  Evangelical  Prepara- 
tion, and  in  his  book  against  Hierocles,  Attempts  to  convert  .the 
Jews  were  made  by  Eusebius  of  Emessa,  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
and  by  Chrysosiomy  in  his  six  Books  still  extant.  Against  all  v 
the  heresies,  Ephraem  Syrus,(20)  James  of  Nisibis,  Didymus, 
and  AudentitLs  took  up  the  pen.  So  did  Epip/ianius,  in  his  exr 
tensive  work  on  the  heresies,  which  he  denominated  Panarium  : 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  more  concisely,  in  his  Oration  on  the 
Faith.  The  short  works  of  Augustine  and  Philastrius,  rather 
enumerate  the  heresies,  than  confute  them. 

§  10.  The  state  of  moral  or  practical  theology  would  have 
been  very  flourishing,  if  the  progress  of  any  branch  of  knowledge 
could  be  measured  by  the  number  of  the  writers  on  it ;  for  very 
many  labored  to  perfect  and  inculcate  practical  religion.  Among 
the  orientals,  the  efforts  of  James  of  JVisibis,  or  as  so  ne  say,  of 
Sari^a,(21)  and  Ephraem  Syr  us,  were  very  considerable  in  this 

aS)  Arnhrote,  Epist.  xxii.  p.  878  &c.  Paulinus,  de  Vita  Ambrosii,  p.  81, 

(19)  See  J9.  le  Clere,  Appendix  Augiistiniana,  p.  375.  More  examples  of  this 
kind  might  be  mentioned.  See  Gregory  Nyssen.  de  Vita  Gregorii  Caesariensis, 
Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  977,  978 :  SulpUius  Serervsj  Historia  Sacra,  L.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  2GI. 

(20)  See  Jos.  Sim.  Assemariy  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vaticana,  torn.  i.  p 
118,  125  &c.  From  his  extracts,  it  appears  that  Ephraem,  though  a  pious  man 
was  not  a  dexterous  polemic. 

(21)  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  in  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  17.  thinks,  that 
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department.  What  we  meet  with,  respecting  the  life  and  duties 
of  a  christian,  in  the  writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,  Chrysostom^  Ambrose^  Avgustine,  and  others,  can  neither  be 
altogether  approved,  nor  wholly  condemned.  Many  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  three  Books  of  Ambrose,  on  the  duties  of  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  which  are  written  after  the  manner  of  Cicero : 
and  they  certainly  deserve  commendation,  so  far  as  the  intentions 
of  the  writer,  and  the  elegance  of  his  thoughts  are  concerned ; 
but  they  contain  many  things,  which  may  justly  be  censured. 
Perhaps,  before  all  others  who  wrote  on  practical  piety,  the  pre- 
ference is  due  to  Macarius;  the  Egyptian  monk  ;(22)  from 
whom,  after  deducting  some  superstitious  notions,  and  what  sa- 
vors too  much  of  Origenism,  we  may  collect  a  beautiful  picture  of 
real  piety. 

'^  11.  About  all  the  writers  in  this  department,  are  defective  in 
the  following  respects.  First,  they  pay  no  regard  to  method  and 
just  arrangement,  in  respect  to  the  subject  they  attempt  to  explain. 
They  rarely  define,  and  never  divide  their  subject,  but  pour  out 
promiscuously  whatever  comes  up  in  their  pious,  but  not  very  clear 
and  correct  minds.  In  the  next  place,  they  either  neglect  to 
trace  the  duties  of  men  back  to  their  sources,  and  their  first  prin- 
ciples, or  they  derive  them  from  precepts  and  doctrines  which  are 
either  manifestly  false,  or  not  fully  ascertained.  Lastly,  when 
they  come  to  the  proof  of  their  positions,  most  of  them  do  not  resort 
to  the  law  of  God  for  arguments  to  enforce  duty  and  put  down 
vice,  but  to  airy  fancies,  to  frigid  allegories,  and  fine  spun  subtil- 
ties,  better  suited  to  tickle  the  imagination  than  to  awaken  and 
overpower  the  conscience. 

^12.  But  these  works  are  far  more  tolerable,  than  that  combi- 
nation of  the  precepts  of  Christ  with  those  of  Plato,  or  rather 
with  those  of  the  Alexandrine  philosophers  the  followers  of  Am" 
monius  Sacas ;  and  that  two-fold  kind  of  piety,  the  one  more 
perfect  and  complete,  and  the  other  less  so  ;  which  almost  all  now 
embraced.  How  very  much  these  views  of  religion  had  gained 
ground,  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  had  long  cried 
up  a  sort  of  recondite  and  mysterious  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
wholly  different  from  the  common  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  were 
bold  enough  in  this  century,  to  attempt  to  perfect  their  views  and 
to  reduce  them  to  a  regular  system.  It  is  most  probable,  that  it 
was  among  the  Greeks  of  tliis  century,  (though  some  think  it  was 
earlier,  and  some  that  it  was  later,)  lived  that  fanatic,  who  assumed 
the  name  and  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Paid ;  and  who  under  tlie  cover  of  this  shield 

the  writings  ascribed  to  James  of  JVisibiSj  should  rathej*  be  ascribed  to  a  person  of 
^ruffa.    DUt  in  his  addenda,  p.  558,  he  corrects  his  opinion,  in  some  measure. 
(2S)  See  the  acta  Sanctorum,  Januarii,  torn.  i.  p.  1005. 
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gave  laws  and  instructions  to  those  that  wished  to  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  world,  and  by  means  of  contemplation  to  bring 
/  back  the  soul — that  sundered  particle  of  the  divine  nature — ^to  its 
^  pristine  state. (23)  As  soon  as  tlie  writings  of  this  man  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  especially  into 
those  of  the  solitaries  and  monks,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  how 
much  darkness  spread  over  the  minds  of  many,  and  what  an  in- 
crease of  numbers  there  was  among  those  who  maintained,  that 
converse  with  God  is  to  be  had  by  mortifying  the  senses,  with- 
drawing the  thoughts  from  all  external  objects,  subduing  the  body 
with  hunger  and  hardships,  and  fixing  the  attention  on  God  and 
eternal  things,  in  a  kind  of  hoi}  indolence. 

§  13.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  evinced,  by  that  vast  mul- 
titude of  monks  and  sacred  virgins  who  spread  themselves,  as  soon 
as  peace  was  given  to  the  christians,  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
over  the  whole  christian  world.  Many  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  long  been  known  among  the  christians,  living  as  solitaries 
in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  Antony  was  the  first,  who  in  the  year 
305,  collected  them  into  an  associated  community  in  Egypt,  and 
regulated  their  mode  of  living  by  fixed  rulcs.(24)  His  disciple 
Hilarion^  the  next  year,  undertook  the  same  thing  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  About  the  same  time,  Aones  or  Eugeniusy  with  his 
associates  Gaddana  and  Azyzo^  introduced  this  mode  of  life  into 
Mesopotamia  and  the  neighboring  countries.  (25)     These  were 

(23)  Those  who  have  written  concerning  this  deceiver,  are  enumerated  by 
Jo.  Fran.  Buddeus^  Isagoge  ad  tbeologiam,  L.  ii.  c.  iv.  §  S  p.  602  &c.  See 
tlflo  Jo.  Ldiunoi,  Judiciam  de  scriptis  Dionysii ;  Opp.  torn.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  562.  Matur. 
Veiss  de  la  Croze^  in  bia  Histoire  da  Christianiame  d'  Etbiopie,  p.  10  See.  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  Syrusius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  bishop  in  Egypt,  of 
the  fifth  century,  was  the  author  of  the  Dionysian  writings  ;  and  that  he  designed 
by  them  to  support  the  doctrine  of  but  one  iiature  in  Christ.  But  he  uses  feeble 
arguments,  rior  are  those  more  substantial,  by  which  Jo.  PhU.  Baraiier  (in  his 
Diss,  subjoined  to  his  book  de  succcssione  Romanor.  Episcop.  p.  26C.)  endeavors 
to  prove,  that  Diomjsius  of  Alexandria  was  the  true  author  ot  those  writings. — 
[Tne  real  author  of  these  works  is  wholly  unknown.  That  he  was  not  Diontf' 
sius  the  AreopagiUy  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  34.  as  he  pretends  to  be,  and  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  be,  from  the  sixth  century  on  to  the  fifteenth,  is  certain.  That 
he  was  a  Greek  who  lived  somctimejn  the  fourth  century,  is  generally  admitted; 
though  some  place  him  a  century  later.  That  he  was  ^poUinaris  senior,  or  jun- 
ior, of  Laodicea,  several  have  labored  to  evince  )  but  without  much  success.  He 
was  orthodox,  pious,  and  certainly  not  destitute  of  talent.  His  works  consist  of 
single  Books,  on  the  Coclestial  Hierarchy,  or  the  invisible  world,  or  the  church 
above ;  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  or  the  visible  church  of  God  on  the 
earth,  its  order,  worship,  and  ordinances;  on  the  Divine  Names,  or  the  designa- 
tions of  God  in  the  scriptures;  on  Mystical  Theology,  or  on  the  perfections  of 
God;  and  eleven  Epistles.  These,  with  the  commentaries  of  some  of  the  later 
Greek  theologians,  and  notes  by  the  moderns,  were  printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  An- 
twerp 1634,  and  Paris  1644.  2  vol.  Fol.  See  Cavtj  Hisioria  Litterar.  DaiU6j  de 
Scriptis  Dionysii  Areopagitae,  Genevae  1666.  4to.  Bp.  Pearson,  Vindiciae  Igna- 
tianae,  P.  i.  c.  10.     TV.] 

(24)  Antony  and  his  regulations  are  treated  of  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  diem 
17.  Januarii,  torn.  ii.  p.  107. 

(25)  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vaticana,  torn.  iii.  P. 
ii.  p.  48  &c. 
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imitated  by  many  others,  with  so  much  success,  that'^in  a  short  time 
all  the  East  swarmed  with  persons  who,  abandoning  the  occupa- 
tions and  convenieiicies  of  hfe  and  all  intercourse  with  society, 
pined  away  amidst  various  hardships,  hunger  and  sufferings,  in  or- 
der to  attain  to  a  more  close  communion  with  God  and  the  angels. 
The  christian  church  would  have  remained  free  from  these  nu- 
merous tortures  of  the  mind  and  body,  had  not  that  great  and  fas- 
cinating doctrine  of  the  ancient  philosophy  gained  credence  among 
christians,  that,  to  attain  to  happiness  and  communion  with  God, 
the  soul  must  be  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  body,  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  body  must  be  subdued. 

^14.  This  austere  discipline  passed  from  the  East  into  the 
West,  and  first  into  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  though  it  is  un- 
certain who  conveyed  it  thither. (26)  Afterwards,  St,  Martin^ 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours,  erected  some  monasteries  in 
Gaul,  and  by  his  example  and  his  discourses  produced  such  ea- 
gerness to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  that  two  thousand  monks  are 
said  to  have  assembled  together  at  his  funeral. (27)  From  thence 
this  way  of  Hfe  gradually  extended  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Those  however,  who  would  acquaint  themselves  whh 
these  matters,  should  know,  that  there  has  always  been  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  die  monks  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East ;  and 
that  the  former  could  never  be  brought  to  bear  the  severe  rules, 
to  which  the  latter  voluntarily  submitted.  For,  our  part  of  the 
world  is  not  so  filled  with  persons  who  are  by  nature  sour,  mo- 
rose, delirious,  and  fanatical,  as  those  oriental  regions  are ;  nor 
will  our  bodies  endure  that  abstemiousness  in  regard  to  nourish- 
ment, which  those  will,  which  were  born  under  a  dry  and  burning 
atmosphere.  It  was  therefore  rather  the  name  and  the  shadow 
of  that  solitary  life  which  Antony  and  others  instituted  in  the 
East,  than  the  thing  itself,  which  was  brought  into  the  countries  of 
Europe.  (28) 

(26)  The  majority  follow  BaroniuSf  maintaiDln^  that  it  was  St.  JUhanasius 
who,  about  the  year  310,  transplanted  the  monastic  institution  from  Egypt  into 
Italy,  and  erected  the  first  monastery  at  Rome.  See  MaJbUlon,  Praefatio  ad  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  i.  p.  ix.  &c.  But  Lud.  AtU.  Muraiori  opposes  this 
opinion,  and  contends  that  the  first  European  monastery  was  built  at  Milan. 
Antja.  Italicar.  medii  aevi,  tom.  v.  p.  364.  Again,  Just,  FontinanuSj  in  his  His- 
toria  Litterar.  Aauileiens.  p.  155  &c.  maintains  that  the  first  society  of  monks 
was  collected  at  Aquileia.  None  of  these  writers  adduces  unexceptionable  proof. 
The  first  convent  of  nuns,  was  erected  at  Verona,  near  the  close  of  this  century, 
and  by  Zeno  the  bishop  of  Verona  ;  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  brothers  BaiU" 
rinif  m  their  Diss.  ii.  aa  Zenonem  Veronens.  p.  115  &c. 

(27)  See  SuJpitius  SevertiSy  de  Vita  Martini,  cap.  x.  p.  17.  ed.  Veron.  where 
the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  these  Martinian  monks  is  particularly  described.  See 
also  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  42.  and  others. 

(26)  This  difference  between  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  monks,  as  to  their 
mode  .of  living,  and  the  cause  of  it,  are  pleasantly  noticed  by  Sulpititts  Sevenu, 
Dial.  i.  de  Vita  Martini,  c.  2.  p.  65.  ed.  Verona.  One  of  the  interlocutors  having 
described  the  dry  and  and  sparing  diet  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  Sulpitius  turned 
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^15.  These  monks(29)  were  not  all  of  the  same  kind ;  for 
first,  they  were  divided  into  Comobitcs  and  Eremites.  The  for- 
iTiur  lived  and  ate  together  in  tlie  same  house,  and  were  asso- 
ciated under  a  leader  and  head,  whom  they  called  Father^  or  in 
the  E8;yptian  tongue,  Mbvt.{?^0)  The  latter,  the  Eremites,  led 
a  cheerless,  solitary  life,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  dwelling 
in  hovels  among  the  wild  bea3ts.(31)     Still  more   austere  than 

to  his  Gallic  friend,  and  said  :  ^'Ilow  would  you  like  a  bunch  of  herbs  and  half 
a  loaf,  as  a  dinner  for  five  men  ?  He,  reddening  a  little  on  being  80  rallied,  re- 
plied :  You  are  at  your  old  practice,  Sulpitius,  for  you  neglect  no  opportunity 
that  occurs,  to  tax  us  [Gallic  monks]  with  voracity.  But  it  is  cruel  in  you,  to  re- 
quire us  Gauls  to  live  in  the  manner  of  angels. — Bui  let  that  Cyrenian  [monk]  con- 
tent himself  with  such  a  dinner,  since  it  is  his  necessity  or  nature  lo  go  hungry. — 
We,  aa  I  have  often  told  you,  are  Gauls."  In  the  same  dialogue,  cap.  4.  p.  69, 
70,  he  taxes  Jerome  with  accusing  the  monks  of  edacity,  and  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I 
perceive  Jhat  he  refers  rather  to  tlie  oriental  monks,  than  to  the  occidental ;  for 
edacity  in  the  Greeks  [and  orientals,]  is  gluttony ;  in  the  Gauh  it  is  nature.'^ 
Immediately  therefore,  on  the  introduction  of  the  monastic  institution  into  Eu- 
rope, the  occidental  monks  differed  widely  from  the  oriental  in  their  customs  and 


century ;  and  is  kindred  with  ascUic  [d(fxr)T^j,  "om  dtfxgw  to  prac- 
tice, to  exercise.']  At  least,  the  inonks  were  also  called  ascetics;  though  ott  asce- 
tics were  not  monks  :  for  the  name  ascetic  denotes  a  christian  who  devotes  him- 
self to  severe  religious  exercises,  and  particularly,  to  abstinence  and  fuslmg. 
Such  ascetics  have  always  existed  among  christians ;  but  these  were  not  alwaya 
monks.  The  word  ascetic  is  a  generic  terra  ;  the  word  monk  denotes  a  g»ecieB 
under  that  genus.  This  is  conceded  by  the  Catholics,  Valesius  (notes  on  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  L.  xi.  c.  17.  and  de  Martyr.  Palaest.  c.  11.)  and  by  Pagi,  Critica  m 
Annal.  Baronii,  ad  ann.  62.  §  4.  tom.  i.  p.  48. — The  males  among  the  monks 
were  called  Nonni^  and  the  females  JS'onnae.  See  Jeromt,  Ep.  18.  ad  Eustoch. 
Opp.  tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  34.  ed.  Martianay.  Erasmus  derives  the  term  nonnus  from 
the  Egyptian  language :   Gerh.  Jo.    Vossius  derives  it  from  the    Hebrew     'J'^J 

a  son;  de  Vitiis  Sermonis,  L.  i.  c.  6.  p.  9.  L.  ii.  c,  13.  de  Orig.  Idolol.  L.  i.  c.  24. 
5dW.] 

(30)  [The  coenobites  derived  their  name  from  [xo»Vu€tov]  coenoWttm,  (xoivof 
j8io^,)  a  habitation  in  which  several  monks  lived  together.  The  ancients  die- 
criminated  between  a  coenohium.  and  a  monastery.  The  latter  was  the  residence 
of  proper  and  solitary  monks;  the  former,   of  associated  monks,  who  lived  to- 


gethef  in  a  society.     The  habitation  of  a  single,  solitary  monk,  might  be  called  a 

"     I.     See  CassianuSf  Collat.  xviii.  c.  10.  Opp.  p.  525. 
and  compare  Jerome,  Ep.  95.   ad  Kusticum  monachum  ;  Opp    tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p. 


Tnonastenj,  but  not  a  coenobium. 


775.  and  Gregory  Naz.  Orat.  xxi.  Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  384. — The  nuns  also  had  theur 
presidents,  wTio  were  called  Mothers.  See  Jerome,  Ep.  20.  Opp.  tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p. 
51.     See  also  Bingham,  Origines  Ecclesiast.  vol.  iii.  p.  63.     Scfd.'] 

(31)  [From  a  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  Historia  Lausiaca  of  PaUadius^ 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times,  the  eremites  and  the  ancho- 
rites were   the   same ;  for   he  speaks  of  the  avaywpijTWv  rwv  ev   t^   Ipi^fiOi). 

But  subsequently,  a  distinction  was  made  between  them.  Schl. — The  terms 
monks,  eremites  and  anchorites  or  anachorites,  were  at  first,  all  used  as  synony- 
mous; and  were  applied  indiscriminately  to  those  Egyptian  ascetics,  who 
avayupyiffav  retired  from  the  world,  and  lived  solitary  jjiovap^oi  (from  fi,ovof 
alone)  in  the  yyildemess  ^v  rf,  Jp>i|X&j,  for  the  sake  of  practising  (atfxsTv^  their 
religious  exercises  without  interruption.  The  words  ascetic  and  monh  con- 
tinued to  be  generic  ;  and  were  applied  to  all,  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  subjected  themselves  to  strict  rules  of  living.  The  other  terms 
acquired  more  appropriate  significations,  when  the  monks  became  distributed 
into  various  classes  or  sorts.     XV.J 
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the  Eremites,  were  those  who  were  called  Anchorites,  These 
lived  in  desert  places,  with  no  kind  of  shelter  ;  fed  on  roots  and 
plants;  and  had  no  fixed  residence,  but  lodged  wherever  night 
overtook  them,  so  that  visitors  might  not  know  where  to  find 
them. (32)  The  last  class  of  monks  were  the  Vagrants,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Sarahaitae,  who  roamed  about  the  provinces, 
and  from  city  to  city,  and  got  their  living  without  labor,  by  pre- 
tended miracles,  by  traficking  in  relics,  and  by  other  imposi- 
tions. (33)  Among  the  Coenobites,  many  were  vicious  and 
profligate ;  but  not  so  many  as  among  the  Sarabaites,  most  of 
whom  were  knaves  and  villains.  Of  the  Eremites,  the  greater 
part  were  delirious  fanatics,  who  were  not  in  their  right  mind. (34) 
All  these  monks  were  hitherto  laymen,  or  separate  from  the  cleri- 
cal order,  and  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  bishops. 
But  many  of  them  were  now  admitted  into  the  rank  of  clergy^ 
men,  even  by  the  command  of  the  emperors ;  and  so  great  was 
Aeir  reputation  for  sanctity,  that  bishops  were  often  chosen  firom 
among  them.(35) 

^16.  To  these  defects  in  the  moral  system  of  the  age,  must 
be  added  two  principal  errors  now  almost  publicly  adopted,  and 
from  which  afterwards  immense  evils  resulted.  The  first  was," 
that  to  deceive  and  lie,  is  a  virtue,  when  religion  can  be  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  other  was,  that  errors  in  religion,  when  main- 
tained and  adhered  to  after  proper  admonition,  ought  to  be  visited 
with  penalties  and  punishments.  The  first  of  these  principles 
had  been  embraced  in  the  preceding  centuries ;  and  it  is  almost 
incredible,  what  a  mass  of  the  most  insipid  fables,  and  what  a  host 
of  pious  falsehoods  have,  through  all  the  centuries,  grown  out  of 
it,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  religion.  If  some  inquisitive 
person  were  to  examine  the  conduct  and  the  writings  of  the  great- 
est and  most  pious  teachers  of  this  century,  I  fear,  he  would  find 
about  all  of  them  infected  with  this  leprosy.  I  cannot  except 
Ambrose,  nor  Hilary,  nor  Augustine,  nor  Ghregory  Naz.  nor 
Jerome,  And  perhaps  it  was  tliis  same  f^ult,  that  led  Sulpitius 
Severus,  who  was  in  other  respects  no  incompetent  historian,  to 

(32)  See  Sulpitius  Severuitf  Dial.  i.  de  Vita  Martini,  c.  ix.  p.  60  &c.  ed.  Vero- 
na. [When  several  anchorites  lived  in  the  same  wilderness,  only  a  little  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  they  were  collectively  called  a  Laura.  See  Et}ajFnus, 
Historia  Eccles.  L.  i  c.  21.  and  Valesius,  note  on  this  passage.  See  also  1Valch*s 
Hist.  Eccles.  N.  T.  p.  1670.    SchJ.] 

(33)  [Concerning  the  Sarahaites,  see  Jo.  Cassiamu,  Collat.  zviii.  c.  7.  Opp.  p. 
731  &c.  and  the  notes  of  Gazaetis,  there.     2V.] 

(34)  On  the  vices  of  the  monks  of  thiscenttuy^  see  Sulpitivs  Severvs,  Dial.  i. 
de  Vita  Martini,  cap.  iv.  p.  99,  70.  can.  ziv.  p.  88.  where  be  chastises  in  paitica- 
]ar,  the  pride  of  those  wno  coveted  tne  honors  of  clergymen.  Dial.  ii.  c.  viii.  p. 
112.  Dial.  iii.  c.  xv.  p.  144, 145.  also  the  Consultatio  ApoIIonii  et  Zacbaei,  pub- 
Hshed  by  Lu.  DacherUf  in  Spicileg.  torn.  i.  L.  iii.  c.  3^.  35  &c. 

(35)  See  Ja.  Godfjroi,  on  the  Codex  Theodos.  Tom  vi.  P.  i.  p.  76, 106.  cd. 
Rittar. 
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ascribe  so  monj  miracles  to  St.  Martin.  The  other  principle, 
from  the  very  time  when  Constantine  gave  peace  and  security  to 
the  christians,  was  approved  by  many :  in  the  conflicts  with  the 
Priscillianists  and  Donatists,  it  was  corroborated  by  examples, 
and  unequivocally  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Augustine^  and 
transmitted  down  to  succeeding  ages. 

^17.  If  we  look  at  the  lives  and  morals  of  christians,  we  shall 
find,  as  heretofore,  that  good  men  were  commingled  with  bad  ; 
yet  the  number  of  the  bad  began  gradually  to  increase,  so  that  the 
truly  pious  and  godly  appeared  more  rare.  When  there  was  no 
more  to  fear,  from  enemies  without ;  whei^  the  character  of  most 
bishops  was  tarnished  with  arrogance,  luxury,  effeminacy,  ani- 
mosity, resentments,  and  other  defects ;  when  the  lower  clergy 
neglected  their  proper  duties,  and  ^ere  more  attentive  to  idle 
controversies,  than  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  the  instruction 
of  the  people ;  when  vast  numbers  were  induced,  not  by  a  ration- 
al conviction,  but  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  aud  the  hope  of 
worldly  advantage,  to  enrol  themselves  as  christians ;  how  can  it 
surprise  us,  that  on  all  sides,  tlie  vicious  appeared  a  host,  and  the 
pious,  a  little  band  almost  overpowered  by  them  ?  Against  the 
flagitious,  and  those  guilty  of  heinous  offences,  the  same  rules  for 
penance  were  prescribed,  as  before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
But  as  the  times  continually  waxed  worse,  the  more  honorable 
and  powerful  could  sin  with  impunity,  and  only  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  felt  the  severity  of  the  laws. 

§  18.  This  century  was  fruitful  in  controversies  among  chris- 
,  tians ;  for,  as  is  common  with  mankind,  external  peace  made 
I  room  for  internal  discords  and  contentions.  We  shall  here  men- 
tion the  more  considerable  ones,  which  did  not  give  rise  to  obsti- 
nate heresies.  In  Egypt,  soon  after  the  century  t)egan,  or  about 
the  year  306,  commenced  the  long  continued  schism,  which  from 
the  author  of  it,  was  called  the  Meletian  controversy.  Peter^ 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  deposed  Meletius  the  bishop  of  Ly«> 
copolis  in  Thebais.  The  cause  is  involved  m  uncertainty.  The 
friends  of  Peter  represent  Meletius  as  one  who  had  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  and  had  committed  other  crimes.(36)  Others  say,  he 
was  guilty  of  no  offence,  but  that  of  excessive  severity  against  the 
lapsed. (37)  Meletius  disregarded  the  sentence  of  Peter,  and 
not  only  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  ofiice,  but  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  power  of  consecrating  presbyters ;  a  right 
which,  according  to  established  usage  in  Egypt,  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  partisans  of  this  serious 
and  eloquent  man  were  numerous ;  and  at  length  not  a  few  of  the 

(36)  AthanasiuSf  Apologia  aecanda  -,  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  777  &c. 

(37)  Effiphanimj  Haeres.  Ixviii.  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  716  &c.  See  IHan.  PetatiuSy 
note  OD  Epipban.  Tom.  ii.  p.  274  :  and  Sam.  Btunage^  Ezercitatio  de  rebtii  aacrii 
contra  Baronium,  p.  305  &c. 
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monks  espoused  his  cause.  The  Nicene  council  attempted  in 
vain  to  heal  this  breach.(38)  The  Mehtiansy  on  the  contrary, 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  oppose  the  authority  claimed  by  the  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  afterwards  joined  themselves  to  his  great  ene- 
mies, namely  the  Arians.(39)  Thus  a  contest  which  at  first  re- 
lated only  to  the  limits  of  the  Alexandrine  bishop's  powers,  be- 
came, through  the  influence  of  heated  passions,  a  controversy  re- 
specting an  article  of  faith.  The  Meletian  party  was  still  exist- 
ing in  the  fifth  century.(40) 

(38)  [The  attempt  of  this  council  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  because 
from  It  may  be  drawn  a  conclusion  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of 
Jithanasius.  XfMeletitis  bad  really  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  ^hanasius  represents, 
the  council  would  not  have  treated  him  so  mildly  as  they  actually  did-     Socrates 

glist.  Eecles.  L.  i.  c.  9.)  has  preserved  the  epistle  or  the  fathers  assembled  at 
ice,  which  they  addressed  to  the  church  of  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian  chris- 
tians. In  this  epistle  they  say,  they  had  decreed  that  Mdetius  should  remain  in 
his  city,  but  should  have  no  power  either  to  perform  ordination  or  to  appoint 
teachers,  nor  should  he  appear  either  in  the  country  or  in  any  town  for  such  an 
object;  but  still,  that  he  should  retain  the  title  of'^bishop.  The  sixth  cannon  of 
this  council  refers  also  to  this  subject.  "  The  existing  laws  in  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis,  shall  hereaAer  be  observed  ;  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  shall 
have  the  oversight  of  all  these — and  if  any  one  shall  be  made  a  bishop,  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  he  shall  not  hold  the  office."  See 
Mansi,  Collectio  ampliss.  Concilior.  Tom.  ii.  p.  670  :  and  the  younger  Waleh^M 
Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  iv.  p.  385  &c.     Scfd.l 

(39)  [See  the  younger  Walch's  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  iv.  p.  393  &c.     Schl.'] 

(40)  Socrates,  Hist.  Eecles.  L.  i.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eecles.  L.  i.  c.  8.— [On 
the  history  of  this  controversy,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  in  general,  that  some  re- 
ject altogether  the  jiccount  which  is  given  of  it  by  Epipftanius  regarding  the  ac- 
count ofAtlianaslii$  as  more  worthy  of  credit.  This  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Others  consider  the  account  of  Epipkanius,  as  moat 
worthy  to  be  received,  for  the  following  reasons.  (1)  Epipkanius  was  prepos- 
sessed in  fevor  of  nt^ither  party.  He  speaks  respectfully  of  the  bishops  opposed 
to  Mdetius,  and  he  cetisures  the  Meletians  with  caution.  (2)  On  the  contrary, 
Athaiuisius  was  a  strenuous  foe  to  the  Meletians,  and  every  where  shews  his  bit- 
ter hatred  of  them.  (3)  Yet  he  mentions  the  crime  of  Mdetius  but  once,  and 
then  very  concisely.  The  subsequent  writers,  who  were  more  free  from  the  heat 
of  passion,  do  not  'follow  him  exactly.  Only  Socrates  coincides  with  him.  2%eo- 
tUfret  omits  tiie  circumstance  of  Meletius'  fall.  Sozomeuy  is  wholly  silent  about 
it.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  these  writers,  who  were  by  no  means  partial  to 
the  Meletians,  would  have  so  deviated  from  AthanasiuSf  if  they  had  held  his 
•totement  to  be  uncontrovertible.  (4)  Epipkanius  is  not  inclined  to  say  favora- 
ble  things  of  other  sectarians,  without  good  reason  j  and  the  evil  which  Athan^ 
sius  had  said  of  Meletius j  could  not  probably  have  been  unknoyyn  to  him.  (5) 
The  statement  of  Epipkanius  has  too  much  self-consistency  for  a  fabncaUon.  (6) 
What  Epipkanius  states  of  the  views  of  bishop  Peter  in  regard  to  admitting  the 
lapsed  to  communion,  agrees  with  the  14th  and  15th  canons  of  this  bishop;  on 
which,  see  Fabridus,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  411.  and  TiUemont,  Tome  v.  p. 
450  &c.  (7)  It  is  incomprehensible,  that  the  Nicene  fathers  should  have  treated 
Meletius  so  indulgentiy,  if  they  regarded  the  accusation  of  Jitkanasius  as  weU 
founded.  (8)  As  the  Meletians  were  so  strict  in  their  intercourse  with  the  laps- 
ed, it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  receive  for  their  leader,  any  person  who 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  fall  of  the  grossest  kind.— There  are  others  who  wre  unde- 
cided, and  not  established  in  their  judgment.  Sam.  Basnage,  in  his  Exercitat. 
Antibaron.  referred  to  above  in  note  (36,)  declares  the  accusation  of  Athanasnts 
in  regard  to  the  idolatrous  sacrifice,  to  be  felse ;  and  in  his  Annalea  polittco-eccJe- 
«agt.  Tom.  ii.  p.  608  &c.  he  rejects  the  account  of  Epiphamus.  Dr.  Bmtmgar- 
Un,  in  his  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  681.  gives  the  P^^^^J^^ 
■Utement  of  Atkanasius  ;  but  in  his  Gewshichte  der  Religionspartheyen,  p.  609, 
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^  1^.  Not  long  after  Meletius,  one  Eustathius  excited  great 
commotions  in  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  the  neighboring  countries ; 

he  follows  Epiphanius  exclusively.  Even  Jlb^Aem,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Institutes  of  christian  Church  History,  p.  253,  says  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections of  P«<ariu9,  perhaps  the  statement  of  EpiphatUus  \a  the  most  correct." 
0Ut  in  the  new  edition,  this  remark  is  omitted.  Also  in  his  lectures,  during  bis 
last  years,  he  expressed  liimself  dubiously,  without  declaring  for  either  party .^ 
The  most  full  and  soundly  critical  examination  of  the  Meletian  controversy,  ii 
that  of  Dr.  Walchy  in  his  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iv.  p.  355 — 410.  He  al- 
so remarks,  from  'HUemontf  vol.  v.  p.  455,  that  likewise,  one  MeUUus  of  SyriA 
caused  a  schism,  which  in  its  consequences  was  more  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding f  and  that  lErasmus  and  Prateolus  confound  the  two  schisms.  After  the 
council  of  Nice,  Eustatkius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  ver}' strenuously  opposed  the 
progress  of  Arian  doctrines,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  office  ;  and  anoth- 
er was  elected  in  his  place  who  was  more  favorable  to  the  Arians  ;  and  after 
him  succeeded  others,  all  holding  Arian  sentiments.  The  last  of  these  was  Eu' 
daxiuSf  who  was  removed  to  Constantinople,  on  the  deposition  of  Macedonius, 
bp.  of  that  city,  (AD.  360.)  Meletius  of  Syria,  was  now  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch 
by  a  council.  He  had  before  been  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  the  heads  of  the  Arian 
party  supposed  him  to  hold  the  Arian  sentiments.  He  at  least  held  communion 
with  Anans,  and  had  by  his  virtuous  life  obtained  a  high  reputation.  At  first 
Meletius  concealed  his  sentiments,  and  in  his  public  discourses  treated  only  on 
practical  subjects.  But  as  one  part  of  his  hearers  were  orthodox,  and  the  other 
part  Arian»,  he  did  not  long  leave  them  in  uncertainty,  but  acknowledged  to 
them  his  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  Nicene  faitn.  This  acknowledge- 
ment was  the  source  of  much  suffering  to  Meletitts.  The  Arians  resented  it  very 
highly,  that  he  should  disappoint  their  expectations  ;  and  as  he  would  not  retract, 
they  deprived  him  of  his  office,  AD.  362,  hy  the  aid  of  the  emperor  CanstantiuSf 
and  banished  him  from  the  country.  Meletius  now  left  Antioch  and  went  to  his 
native  city  Melitene.  In  his  place,  Euzoius  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  Ariua, 
was  appointed.  But  the  orthodox,  who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  bishop, 
DOW  wholly  ceased  to  worship  with  the  Arians,  which  they  had  done  up  to  this 
time.  Thus  there  were  now  three  parties  at  Antioch.  The  Arians  who  acknowl- 
edged Euzoius  for  their  bishop  ;  the  EustatkianSy  who  ever  since  the  deposition 
of  Eustathius,  (AD.  327,)  whom  they  regarded  as  the  legitimate  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, had  ceased  to  worship  with  the  Arians,  and  held  their  separate  meetings 
without  making  disturbance ;  and  the  MeletianSy  who  were  the  majority,  and 
who  acknowledged  Meletius  for  the  legitimate  bishop.  The  Meletians  were  wil- 
ling to  unite  with  the  Eustathians,  on  condition  that  they  would  look  upon  Me- 
letius as  themselves  did.  But  the  Eustathians  refused  to  do  so,  and  would  not 
acknowledge  the  Meletians  for  brethren,  because  they  considei'ed  both  them  and 
their  bishop  as  not  pure  enough  from  the  Arian  infection.  Athanasius,  Eusehi- 
us  of  VerccUi  and  lAtdfsr  attempted  to  reconcile  these  divisions.  Luther  (AD. 
96S)  consecrated  a  new  bishop  of  Antioch  ;  whom  however  the  Eustathians  only 
would  receive.  Mdetius  now  came  back  to  Antioch ;  and  thus  there  were 
two  bishops  of  Antioch,  Paulinus\  (the  Eustathian  bishop.)  and  Mdetxus ; 
and  the  difficulties  were  increased,  rather  than  settled,  by  the  procedure  of  Lu- 
cifer.  The  foreign  bishops  took  part  in  this  controversy.  AtkuTUisius  looked  on 
PauUnut  as  the  most  ortnodox,  and  therefore  he  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
West  took  the  side  of  Paulinus.  The  eastern  bishops  were  on  the  side  of  .^e- 
Istius;  who  was  exiled  by  the  emperor  VaUnSy  but  returned  after  that  emperor's 
death,  and  suddenly  died  (AD.  381.)  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  en- 
rolled him  among  the  saints,  after  his  death.  As  respects  the  Latin  church,  this 
was  a  very  extraordinary  transaction.  Melstius  died  entirely  out  of  communion 
with  the  Romish  see  ;  and  yet  he  is  numbered  among  their  saints !  Either  the 
pope  then  must  be  not  infaUiLle,  or  the  Romish  church  worships  as  saints,  per- 
sons who,  according  to  her  own  principles,  are  unworthy  of  worship.  The  death 
of  Meletius  did  not  restore  peace  at  Antioch.  The  Mdetians^  instead  of  acknowl- 
edging Paulinus  for  a  legitimate  bishop,  elected  FiavianuSj  an  orthodox  and  irre- 
proachable character,  for  a  successor  to  Meletius.  This  Flavlarvus  was  supported 
by  the  bishops  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Phenicia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,the  lesser  Asia, 
and  Thrace ;  on  the  side  of  Paulinus  were  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
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and  was  therefore  condemned  in  the  council  of  Garigra^  which 
was  held  not  long  after  the  Nicene  council.  Whether  this  man  was 
Eustaihius  the  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  or  whether  the  an- 
cients confounded  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  is  debated  with 
about  equal  weight  of  argument  on  both  sides.  (40)  The  founder 
of  the  Eustadiian  sect  is  charged,  not  so  much  with  unsoundness 
in  the  faith,  as  with  unreasonable  practical  notions.  For  he  is 
said  to  have  prohibited  marriage,  eating  flesh,  love-feasts,  &;c.  and 
to  have  recommended  immediate  divorce  to  all  married  persons, 
and  to  have  granted  to  children  and  servants  the  liberty  of  viola- 
ting the  commands  of  their  pai'ents  and  masters,  under  pretext  of 
religion.  (41) 

§  20.  Ijucifery  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  a  man  of  de- 
cision, sternness,  and  vigor,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  em- 

of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  who  wished  for  the  deposition  ofFlavianus.  PauHnuB 
died  (in  389  ;)  bat  instead  of  giving  peace  to  the  church,  influenced  probably  by 
a  fanatical  obstinacy,  he  consecrated  over  his  little  party,  before  bis  death,  one 
Evagriits  as  his  successor.  Soon  after,  (AD.  393,)  Evagrius  died  :  but  the  dis- 
union  still  continued.  Finally,  through  the  prudence  and  the  peace-making  tem- 
per of  Chrytostom,  peace  and  ecclesiastical  communion  between  the  two  parties 
were  restored.  Flavianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  foreign  bishops  as  the  bish- 
op of  Antiocb.  Yet  there  remained  a  little  handful  of  EusUtthianSy  who  did  not 
unite  with  the  general  church  till  Flavianus  was  succeeded  by  other  bishops. 
See  WaUhj  Ketzerhistorie,  vol  iv.  p.  410-^02.  Schl.] 

i40)  See  Sam.  Basnagej  Annals  Politico-Ecclesiast.  Tom.  ii.  p.  840  &jc. 
41)  Socrates^  Hist.  Ecccles.  L.  ii.  c.  43  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iii.  c.  14. 
L.  ii.  c.  24.  Epiphamus,  Haeres.  Ixri.  p.  910.  PhilostorgiuSy  Hist.  Eccles. 
L.  iii  c.  16.  Wolfg.  Chmdlin^,  Notae  ad  Concilium  Gangrense,  p.  9  &c. — [The 
younger  Walehf  in  his  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  536---o77,  has  treated 
circumstantially  and  solidly,  concerning  the  Eustathians.  See  also  his  Historic 
der  Kirchenversammluncen,  p.  216  £c.  The  chief  sources  for  a  history  of 
the  Eustathians,  are  the  oocuments  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  consisting  of  a  sy- 
nodical  epistle,  and  20  canons.  From  these  sources  both  Socrates  and  Sozomen 
derived  their  information.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  BasUy  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  third  vol.  of  the  works  of  Basil,  maintains,  (ch.  5.  §  4  &c.)  that  the  found- 
er of  this  party  was  not  EustathxuSf  but  rather  Aeriua  ;  and  also  that,  the  persons 
with  whom  tne  council  of  Gangra  had  to  do,  should  not  be  called  Eustathians, 
but  Aerians.  But  his  arguments  tire  not  so  powerful  as  to  compel  a  reflecting 
reader  to  abandon  the  common  opinion.  Whether  the  bishop  of  ScbasU  in  Ar- 
menia, who  is  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  who  had  some 
coonexion  with  Atrms,  or  another  Eustaihius^  was  the  origin  of  this  controversy, 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  Yet  the  arguments  for  the  first  supposi- 
tion seem  to  preponderate.  This  Eustathms  was  a  pupil  of  Aerius,  and  a  lover 
of  monkery.  Many  difierent  councils  passed  their  judgment  on  him,  some  put- 
ting him  down,  and  others  recardine  him  as  a  valuable  man.  He  has  been  accu- 
sed of  instability  in  hisbelier;  but  ne  seems  properly  to  have  been  asemk-Arian. 
His  character  is  described  to  us  by  some  impartial  writers,  as  being  very  com- 
mendable. The  synodical  epistle  of  the  council  of  Gangra  is  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Armenia,  and  censures  various  fkults,  which  for  the  most  part  relate  to 
monkish  usajges :  and  the  canons  enjoin  the  opposite  of  the  new  regulations. 
The  Eustathians  condemned  matrimony,  because  they  maintained  that  a  married 
lady,  though  pious,  could  not  be  saved,  if  she  continued  to  cohabit  with  her  hus- 
band. The]^  forbid  eating  flesh,  or  receiving  the  holy  supper  from  a  married 
priest,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  salvation.  They  contemned  the  buildings  erected  for 
public  worship,  and  held  their  meetinjrs  in  private.  They  allowed  a  woman  to 
forsake  her  husband,  parents  their  chUdren,  and  children  their  parents,  on  pre- 
tence of  devoting  themselves  to  a  stricter  mode  of  life,  Ac.    SeA/.j 
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peror  Constantiney  for  defending  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  one  God,  first  separated  from  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  in 
the  year  363,  because  the  latter  was  displeased  that  the  former 
had  consecrated  Paulinus  bishop  of  the  church  of  Antioch  ;  and 
afterwards  separated  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  whole 
church,  because  it  had  decreed  that  absolution  might  be  granted 
to  those  bishops,  who  under  Constaniius  had  deserted  to  the 
Arians.(42)  At  least  this  is  certain,  that  the  little  company  of 
his  followers,  or  the  LMciferians,  would  have  no  intercourse  with 
the  bishops  who  joined  themselves  to  the  Arian  sect,  nor  with 
those  who  had  absolved  these  bishops  after  confessing  their  fault ; 
and  thus  they  renounced  the  whole  church. (43)  They  are  like- 
wise reported  to  have  held  erroneous  sentiments  respecting  the 
human  soul,  viewing  it  as  generated  from  the  bodies  of  the  pa- 
rents, or  as  transfused    by  the  parents  into  their  children. (44) 

^21.  About  the  same  time,  or  not  much  after,  Aerius^  a  pres- 
byter, monk,  and  semi-Arian,  rent  Armenia,  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
docia,  by  opinions  wide  of  those  commonly  received,  and  thus 
founded  a  sect.  First,  he  maintained  that,  (jure  divino,)  by  di- 
vine appointment,  there  was  no  difference  between  bishops  and 
presbyters.     Yet  it  is  not  very  clear,  how  far  he  carried  this 

(42^  Rtffinits,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  i.  c.  30.  SocratsSy  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
See  also  TUlemonty  Af^moires  poar  servir  k  V  Histoire  de  V  Eglise,  Tome  vii.  p. 
521.  ed.  Paris : — [and,  above  all  otbere,  IValckf  Historie  der  Ketzerejen,  vol.  iii.  p. 
338 — 377.  From  him,  we  ehall  enlarge  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  When 
the  orthodox  party  under  ConstantiuSf  after  the  adverse  result  to  them  of  the 
council  of  Aries,  found  themselves  in  great  danger,  and  were  deliberating  about 
requesting  the  emperor  to  summon  a  new  council ;  Laicifer  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  being  constituted  envoy  of  the  Romish  bishop  LdberiuSf  he  thence  repaired 
to  the  imperial  court  in  Gaul,  and  obtained  of  the  emperor  the  counci^of  Milan; 
by  which  however  the  emperor  intended  to  further  his  own  purposes.  And  as 
Lucifer  was  one  of  those  wtio  in  that  council  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
orthodox,  he  fell  under  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and  was  sent  among  othera 
into  banishment.  When  the  death  of  the  emperor  Icfl  him  at  liberty  to  return 
fh>m  exile,  he  became  involved  in  the  Meletian  controversy  at  Antiocli,  and  thia 
occasioned  his  falling  out  with  Eusebius  bishop  of  Vercelli.  For  he  led  on  and 
consecrated  the  aged  Paulinus  bishop,  which  Eusebius  sreatly  disapproved ;  be- 
cause, according  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  held  a(  Arezandria  by  Jithanasitts, 
he  with  Lucifer  were  comrai<*sioned  to  heal  the  division  at  Antioch,  which  was 
now  widened  still  more  by  the  unwise  step  of  Ludfer.  The  same  council  had 
also  decreed,  that  the  Arian  bishops,  and  still  more  those  who  had  held  commun- 
ion with  such  bishops,  after  acceding  to  the  Nicene  creed,  might  be  received 
into  the  church  and  remain  in  their  offices.  But  the  refusal  of  Eusebius  to  ap- 
prove of  the  proceedings  of  Luctfer  at  Antioch,  and  the  mild  regulations  of  the 
Alexandrian  council  respecting  those  he  accounted  apostate  bishops,  which  he 
could  by  no  means  approve,  induced  him  to  break  off  all  church  communion  with 
such  as  approved  those  rcfulations:  and  thence  arose  the  schism  which  bears  his 
name.  After  this  separation,  he  continued  to  exercise  bis  functions  at  CagHari 
Ibr  nine  years,  and  at  last  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Sckl. — See,  for  account  of 
his  writings,  Note,  p.  309.     Tr.] 

(43)  See  the  pett^um.  addressed  to  Theodosius,  by  MarccHiims  and  FatutiiiMSy 
two  Luciferians;  in  the  Works  of  Is.  Simumdj  Tom.  ii.  p.  229  &c. 

(44)  See  Augustine,  de  Haeres.  c.  61 ;  and  on  that  passage,  Lamb,  Danaeus^ 
p.  346.  [This  account  is  very  uncertain ;  and  .^ugusHne  himself  does  not  state 
It  as  a  matter  of  certainty.    See  WaUhf].  c.  p.  368.     Sehl.] 
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sentiment;  though  it  is  certain,  that  itVasvery  pleasing  to  many; 
who  were  disgasted  with  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  bishops 
of  that  age.  In  the  next  place,  Aerius  disapproved  of  prnyers 
for  the  dead,  the  stated  fasts,  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  other 
things,  which  most  persons  regarded  as  the  very  soul  of  reli- 
gion. (45)  He  seems  to  have  aimed,  to  reduce  religion  to  its 
primitive  simplicity :  a  design,  which  in  itself  considered,  was 
laudable ;  though  in  the  motives  and  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
there  were  perhaps  some  things  censurable. 

^  22.  There  were  other  persons  of  this  character  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  looked  with  disgust  on  the  progress  of  superstition 
and  of  errors  respecting  the  true  nature  of  religion,  and  who  op- 
posed the  general  current;  but  received  as  the  only  reward  of 
their  labor,  to  be  branded  with  infamy.  Eminent  among  them 
was  Jovinianj  an  Italian  monk,  who  taught  first  at  Rome,  and 
then  at  Milan,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  and  persuaded  ma- 
ny, that  all  persons  whatsoever,  if  they  keep  the  vows  they  make 
to  Christ  in  baptism,  and  live  godly  lives,  have  an  equal  title  to  the 
rewards  of  heaven ;  so  that  those  who  spent  their  lives  in  celiba- 

(45)  Epiphamvs,  Haeres.  Ixzv.  p.  905  &c.  ,Bugustifu,  de  Haeres.  c.  53.  an<iL 
voDid  others.  [The  last  is  not  a  witness  of  much  weight.  He  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Aerians,  but  took  one  part  of  his  statement  from  EpiphaniuSj  Tubi 
supra,)  and  the  other  from  Philastrius yde  Haeres.  c.  72.  p.  140.  Epi/phamtu  nad 
it  m  his  power  to  get,  and  did  get,  better  information  respecting  the  oriental  con- 
troversies, than  PliMastr'ms  could.  The  latter  speaks  of  MeriuSj  as  of  one  un- 
known to  him ;  the  former,  as  one  whose  history  he  well  knew,  and  who  was 
then  alive.  Epipkanius  knew  the  Encratites  very  well,  and  be  distinguishes 
them  from  the  ^erians  ;  but  Epiphamus  confounds  them.  Aerius  was  a  native 
of  PotUuSj  or  of  the  lesser  ArmeTua,  an  eloquent  man,  and  a  friend  of  the  well 
known  semi-Arian  EustathuiSy  afterwards  oishop  of  Sebaste,  with  whom  he 
lived  at  the  same  time  among  the  monks.  The  elevation  of  EvsUUhius  to  the 
see  of  Sebaste,  first  awakened  envy  in  Aerius,  he  having  himself  aspired  after 
that  promotion.  To  allay  that  feeling,  Eustatkius  made  his  fi-icnd  a  presbyter, 
and  committed  to  his  care  the  superintendence  of  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
strangers.  But  the  good  understandins  between  them  was  of  short  continuance. 
Aerius  could  be  restrained  by  nothing  from  his  restless  conduct  towards  his  bish- 
op, whom  he  accused  of  avarice  and  misflppropriaticm  of  the  ftinds  for  the  poor. 
At  last,  they  came  to  a  breach.  Aerius  abandonea  his  office  and  his  hospital,  and  ac- 
quired many  adherents,  to  whom  none  would  show  indulgence,  as  the  disposition  to 
persecute  was  then  almost  universal  among  the  clergy,  ./^mi/^  maintained,  that  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  there  was  no  difference  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter ;  and 
this  he  solidlv  proved  from  passages  in  Paul.  He  was  not  disposed  to  abolish  the  hu- 
man rights  of  bishops,  but  only  to  rescue  the  presbyters  from  episcopal  oppression,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  functions.  He  held  the  prayers  and  the  alms  of 
the  living  for  the  dead,  to  be  useless  and  dangerous  ;  and  discarded  the  re^Iar, 
prescribed,  christian  fasts  on  certain  days.  The  festival  of  Easter,  he  did  not 
wholly  discard,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  but  only  the  ceremony  of  slayinf^  a 
lamb  at  Easter,  which  according  to  ancient  custom  was  practiced  by  some  chris- 
tians. This  appears  from  the  argument,  by  which  he  supported  his  opinion. 
For  he  says :  "  Christians  should  keep  no  Passovfr,  because  Faul  declares  Christy 
who  was  slain  for  us,  to  be  our  Paschal  Lamb^  This  reasoning  would  be  insipid, 
if  Aerius  proposed  by  it  to  put  down  altogether  the  whole  festival  of  Easter. 
Aerius  was  therefore  in  the  right,  and  his  opposers  in  the  wrong.  Only  his  obsti- 
nacy in  pushing  matters  to  a  schism,  is  blameable.  See  the  younger  traleh,  His- 
lorie  der Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^1—3^.    ScA/] 
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cy,  or  macerated  their  bodies  by  fasting,  were  no  more  accepta- 
ble to  God,  than  those  who  lived  in  wedlock,  and  nourished  their 
bodies  with  moderation  and  sobriety.  These  sentiments  were 
first  condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  then  by  Ambrose^ 
iu  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  the  year  390.(46)  The  emperor 
Honoritis  enacted  penal  laws  against  those  holding  such  senti- 
ments, and  Jovinian  he  banished  to  the  island  Boa.  (47)  Jovini" 
an  published  his  opinions  in  a  book,  against  which  Jerome^  in  the 
following  century,  wrote  a  most  bitter  and  abusive  treatise,  which 
is  still  extant. 

'^  23.  Of  all  the  religious  controversies  [among  the  orthodox], 
those  concerning  Origen  made  the  greatest  noise  and  contmued 
the  longest.  Though  Origen  had  long  been  accused  of  many 
errors,  yet  hitherto  most  christians  had  regarded  his  name  with 
veneration.  But  now  the  Arians  cunningly  looking  on  every 
side  for  support,  maintained  that  this  great  man  had  been  of  their 
party.  Some  believed  them,  and  therefore  indulged  the  same 
hatred  towards  Origen^  as  towards  the  Arians.  Yet  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  best  informed  men  resisted  the  charge,  and 
strove  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  their  master  dgainst  these 
aspersions.  Among  these  Ettsebiusy  bishop  of  Cesarea,  stood 
preeminent,  in  consequence  of  his  written  Apology  for  Origen, 
And,  I  believe,  this  storm  raised  against  the  honor  of  a  man,  to 
whom  the  whole  christian  world  paid  respect,  would  have  soon 
subsided,  if  new  commotions  had  not  arisen,  which  proceeded ' 
from  another  source. 

§  24.  All  the  monks,  and  especially  those  of  Egypt,  were  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  Origen ;  and  they  spared  no  pabs  to  dis- 
seminate every  where  the  opinions  which  they  imbibed  from  him. 

(46)  HirronymuSf  in  Jovinianum,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  Augustine^  de  Haeres.  c.  ^. 
Ambrose^  £p.  vi.  &jc.  [JoviTiian  lived  at  Rome,  when  He  advanced  the  doctrines 
which  were  so  strenuously  opposed.  Yet  it  is  uncertain,  whether  Rome^  or  Mi- 
lan, was  his  native  place.  He  was  not  unlearned,  and  he  lived  a  single  life.  To 
the  preceding  doctrines  of  JoviniaUj  the  following  may  be  added.  That  Mary 
ceased  to  be  a  virein,  by  bringing  forth  Christ;  which  some  denied  : — ^that  the 
degrees  of  future  blessedness  do  not  depend  on  the  meritoriousness  of  our  good 
works  'f — and  that  a  truly  converted  christian,  so  long  as  he  is  such,  can  not  sin 
wilfully,  but  will  so  resist  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  as  not  to  be  overcome  by 
him.  For  these  doctrines,  Jovinian  was  accused  by  some  christians  at  Rome,  be- 
fore Siricius  the  Roman  bishop.  A  council  was  assembled  by  SiriciuSy  by  which 
Jovinian  was  condemned  and  excommunicated.  He  then  retired,  with  his 
friends,  to  Milan.  There  they  were  condemned,  by  a  council  which  Ambrose 
assembled.  By  such  persecution,  the  party  was  soon  crushed.  See  Walckj  Hib- 
tone  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  635— o82.     SchlSi 

(47)  Codex  Theodosianus,  Tom.  iii.  p.  218.  Tom.  vi.  p.  19S. — [Tbia  law  ia 
dated  in  the  year  412.  But  according  to  the  representation  of  Jerome,  Jomnian 
roust,  in  the  year  406,  have  been  dead  some  considerable  time.  The  law  there- 
fore must  have  been  aimed  against  altogether  a  different  person — and  there  ap- 
pear in  it  no  traces  of  the  complaints  brought  against  Jovinian — or  the  date  of^it 
must  be  erroneous,  as  was  conjectured  by  TiUemontf  Tome  x.  p.  229,  753.  See 
Woichj  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  664  ^kc.     Sckl.] 
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Yet  tbey  could  not  persuade  all  to  believe,  that  those  (pinions 
were  sound  and  correct.  Hence  arose,  at  first,  a  concealed  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  of  Ortgettj 
which  gradually  increased  till  it  burst  into  an  open  flame.  Among 
many  others,  JoAn,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, -was  in  favor  of  Origen; 
and  as  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  were,  from  other  causes,  hostile 
to  JbAn,  they  endeavored  to  excite  odium  against  him  on  this 
ground.  He  defended  himself  in  such  a  way  as,  at  the  same 
time,  to  protect  the  reputation  of  Origen ;  and  thus  he  had  the 
whole  swarm  of  monks  and  innumerable  others  on  his  side. 
From  this  beginning,  followed  those  vehement  contests  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Origen^  which  pervaded  both  the  East  and  the 
West.  In  the  West,  they  were  fomented  especially  by  Rufinusy 
a  presbjrter  of  Aquileia,  who  translated  some  of  Origen^s  books 
into  Latin,  and  showed  not  obscurely,  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  sentiments  those  books  contained. (4 8)  He  therefore  now  ill- 
curred  the  implacable  wrath  of  Jerome.  But  at  length,  Rufinus 
being  dead,  and  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  West  opposing  the 
progress  of  Origenism,  both  by  their  influence  and  their  writings, 
these  commotions  seemed  to  subside  in  the  West. 

^  25.  In  the  East,  far  greater  troubles  came  upon  the  church 
on  account  of  Origenism.  Theophiltu^  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  for  var.cus  reasons  hostile  to  some  of  the  monks  of 
Scetys  and  Nitria,  taxed  them  with  their  Origenism,  and  ordered 
them  to  throw  away  the  books  of  Origen.  The  monks  resisted 
his  command  ;  alleging,  sometimes,  that  the  objectionable  passa- 
ges in  the  writings  of  that  holy  man,  were  interpolations  of  the 
heretics,  and  sometimes,  that  it  was  improper  to  condemn  the 
whole  together,  on  account  of  a  few  passages  which  might  be 
justly  censurable.  Theophilus  therefore,  having  assembled  a 
council  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  399,  which  condemned  the 
Origenists,  with  an  armed  force  drove  the  monks  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Nitria.  They  fled  first  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  removed 
to  Scythopolis ;  but  finding  themselves  insecure  there  likewise, 
they  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  mtendiug  to  lay  their  cause  be- 
fore the  imperial  court.(49)  The  remainder  of  their  history  be- 
longs to  the  next  century.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  those 
who  are  denominated  Origenists  in  the  writings  of  this  age,  were  '. 
not  all  of  one  character.     For  this  ambiguous  term  sometimes 

(48)  See  eipecially,  Just.  FotUanintts.  Historia  litteraria  Aquileiens.  Lib.  iv. 
c.  3  Ac.  p.  177  &c.  where  he  gives  an  elaborate  bifftory  of  Rufimts. 

(49)  See  Peter  Dan.  Htut,  OnseoiMia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  p.  196  &c.  Ludov.  Dtm- 
eiuy  Hiatoire  de  1'  Origeniume,  Liv.  lii.  p.  95  &c.  Hieron.  a  Prato,  Diss.  vi.  in 
Sdlpitium  SeTerum  de  Monachis  ob  Originis  nomen  ex  Nitria  totaoue  Aegjpto 
pulsis,  p.  273.  Veron.  1741.  Fol.  These  writers  cite  the  ancient  authorities ;  but 
they  make  some  mistakes.  [The  literary  history  of  this  controversy  is  given  by 
the  senior  Wakh,  Historia  Eccles.  N.  T.  p.  1042  &a.    Schl'\ 
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denotes  merely  a  person  who  was  fnendlj  to  Origen,  who  looked 
upon  his  books  as  corrupted,  and  did  not  defend  the  errors  of 
which  he  was  accused :  but  at  other  times,  it  designates  those 
persons,  who  admitted  that  Orieen  taught  all  that  he  was  charged 
with  teaching,  and  who  resolutely  defended  his  opinions.  Of  this 
latter  class  were  many  of  the  monks. 


4 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY    or    CEREMONIES    AND   RITES. 

§  1,2.  Ceremonieg  moUipIif'd. — §  3.  Form  of  public  worship. — §  4.  Some  parts 
of  it  changed. — §  5.  Festal  days. — §  6.  Fasts. — §  7.  Administration  of  bap- 
tism— §  8.  and  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

§  1.  Wh3e  the  good  will  of  the  emperors  aimed  to  adva&ce 
the  christian  religion,  the  indiscreet  piety  of  the  bishops  obscured 
its  true  nature  and  oppressed  its  energies,  by  the  multiplication 
of  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  observation  of  Augustine  is  weU 
known,  That  the  yoke  once  laid  upon  the  Jews,  was  more  sup- 
portable than  that  laid  on  many  christians  in  his  age.^1)  For 
the  christian  bishops  introduced,  with  but  slight  alterations,  into 
the  christian  worship,  those  rites  and  institutions  by  which,  for- 
merly, the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  others  had  manifested  their 
piety  and  reverence  towards  their  imagbary  deities ;  supposing 
that  the  people  would  more  readily  embrace  Christianity,  if  they 
perceived  the  rites  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers,  still 
existing  unchanged  among  the  christians,  and  saw,  that  Christ 
and  the  martyrs  were  worshipped  in  the  same  manner,  as  former- 
ly their  gods  were.  There  was,  of  course,  little  difference  in 
these  times  between  the  public  worship  of  the  christians  and  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  both  there  were  splendid  robes, 
mitres,  tiaras,  wax-tapers,  crosiers,(2)  processions,  lustrations, 
images,  golden  and  silver  vases,  and  innumerable  other  things 
alike. 

^  2.  No  sooner  had  Constantinej  renounced  the  religion  of 
bis  ancestors,  than  magnificent  temples  were  every  where  erect- 
ed, which  were  adorned  with  pictures  and  images,  and  which 
both  in  their  external  and  their  internal  form,  were  very  similar 
to  the  fanes  and  the  temples  of  the  gods.  (3)     These  temples 

§)  Augtutinef  Epist.  119.  ad  Janaarium,  according  to  the  ancient  division. 
)  [Tbe  crosier  or  bishop's  staffs  was  exactly  of  the  form  of  the  UhtuSj  the 
chief  ensign  of  the  ancient  Augters.    See  Cicero,  de  Divinatione,  L.  i.  c.  17. 

^3)  See  Eztk.  Spanheimy  Preuves  snr  les  Cesars  de  Julien,  ]>.  47;  but  espe« 
eially,  Peier  le  Bnaij  Explication  litterale  et  histor.  des  ceremonies  de  la  Mease, 
Tome  ii.  p.  101  &o  For  a  description  of  such  a  temple,  see  EnsMuSy  de  Vita 
Constantini  Ma^ni,  L.  iii.  c.  35  &c.    Pjates  representing  the  interior  form,  are 

fiven  by  Wm.  Beveridgey  Adnotatt.  ad  Pandectas  Canonum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  70.  and 
7  Fred.  Spankeim,  Institatt.  Hist.  Kccles.  in  his  0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  860.  Some  parts 
or  the  christian  temples,  were  after  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  temple.  See 
Camp.  VUringaj  de  Bynagom  veteri,  Lib.  iii.  p.  466.  [Some  of  these  templea 
ware  new  buildingB  erected  t>y  the  emperors;  others  were  pagtn  templee  tran*- 
nnted  to  christian  churches.    See  Codes  Theodoe.  Lib.  iz.  Tit  zvii.  legem  2. 
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were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  erected  at  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs^  and  were  called  Mariyria:  the  people  assembled  in 
these  only  at  stated  times.  Others  were  intended  for  the  ordi- 
nary and  common  meetings  for  religious  worship ;  and  were  af- 
terwards called  by  the  Latins  Tituli.(4)  Botli  were  consecrated 
with  great  pomp,  and  with  rites  borrowed  in  great  measure  from 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  And,  what  is  more 
strange,  a  great  part  of  religion  w^s  supposed  to  consist  in  a  mul- 
titude of  churches  ;  and  the  right  of  patronage,  as  it  is  called^ 
was  introduced  among  christians,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  in- 
duce opulent  persons  to  build  churches. (5)  Thus  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  true  religion  evidently  copied  after  superstition.  For 
the  ancient  nations  supposed  that  a  country  or  province  would  be 
the  more  prosperous  and  secure,  the  more  temples,  fanes  and 
chapels  were  there  erected  to  the  gods  and  heroes ;  because  those 
gods  would  be  ashamed  not  to  show  themselves  patrons  and  de- 
fenders of  those  who  worshipped  and  honored  them  with  so  much 
zeal.  The  same  sentiment  prevailed  among  the  christians.  They 
supposed,  the  more  temples  there  were  dedicated  to  Christy  to 
his  servants  and  friends,  the  more  certain  they  might  be  of  as- 
sistance from  Christ  and  his  friends.  For  they  supposed  God, 
Christ  J  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  equally  with  us  wretched 
mortals,  to  be  delighted  and  captivated  with  external  signs  and 
expressions  of  respect. 

/^  ^  3.  The  christian  worship  consisted  in  hymns,  prayers,  read- 
uig  the  holy  scriptures,  a  discourse  to  the  people,  and  finally,  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  these  exercises  were  ac- 
companied with  various  ceremonies,  better  calculated  to  please 
the  eye,  than  to  excite  true  devotion. (6)  But  all  congregations 
did  not,  by  any  means,  foUow  one  and  the  same  rule  or  form. 
Each  individual  bishop  according  to  his  own  views,  and  as  the  cir- 

uid  Jerome,  Chronicon,  Ann.  332.  From  the  Jews  was  borrowed,  the  division 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  holy  place,  and  the  court ,  from  which  came  the 
Chancel,  the  Nave,  and  the  Porch,    ^^{xa,  vao^,  and  vap^v;g.     Schl.] 

(4)  Jok.  MabiUoUy  Museum  Italic,  torn,  ii.in  Comment,  ad  ord in.  Roman,  p.  ivi 
&c.  [The  TituU,  of  the  middle  ages,  were  properly  the  parish  churckeSf  under 
the  care  of  presbyters,  ^ho  derived  their  titles  from  their  respective  churches. 
See  du  Cange,  glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  voce,  Tibdus.      Tr.j 

(5)  Just.JIenn.  Boehiner ,  Jus  Eccles.  Protestant.  Tom.  iii.  p.  466  &c.  Biblio- 
theque  Italiaue,  Tome  v.  p.  166  &c.  [Whoever  erected  to  any  god  either  a  lar- 
ger or  a  smaller  temple,  had  the  right  of  designating  the  priests  and  attendants  on 
the  altar  who  shituld  officiate  there.  And  whoever  erected  a  christian  temple, 
possessed  the  same  right  in  regard  to  those  who  should  minister  there.  This  in- 
duced many  persons  to  build  cnurches.    iS^^.] 

(6)  The  form  of  public  worship,  or  the  liturgy  of  this  ajje,  may  be  very  well 
learned  in  general  from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cateckesis  xxu  ;  and  from  the  Apat^ 
tolic  Constiivlions,  which  are  ikisely  ascribed  to  Clemma  Roman.  These  writen 
are  carefully  explained  and  interpreted  by  Peter  le  Brun,  Explication  litterale  et 
historiqueae  la  Messe,  torn.  ii.  p.  53  dtc.  which  is  a  very  learned  work.  [See 
idso  Dr.  BmestVi  Antimurator.  p.  13  &c.    SchL.Y 
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cuinstaoces  of  times,  places,  and  persons  suggested,  prescribed^ 
to  his  own  flock  such  a  form  of  public  worship,  as  he  ind«red 
best.  Hence  that  variety  of  liturgies  which  were  in  use,  before 
the  Roman  pontiff  arrogated  to  himself  supreme  power  in  religious 
matters,  and  persuaded  people  that  they  ought  to  copy  after  the 
principal  church,  the  common  mother  of  them  all,  as  well  in  doc- 
trine as  in  tiieir  modes  of  worship. 

^  4.  It  would  carry  me  too  far,  if  I  should  run  over  all  the 
parts  of  public  worship  :  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few 
observations.     Among  the  public  hymns,  the  Psalms  which  Da- 
vid composed  were  now  received. (7)     The  public  discourses, 
among  the  Greeks  especially,  were  formed  according  to  the  rules 
for  civil  eloquence ;  and  were  better  adapted  to  call  forth  the  ad-' 
miration  of  the  rude  multitude,  who  love  display,  than  to  amend' 
the  heart.     And  that  no  folly  and  no  senseless  custom  might  be  - 
omitted  in  their  public  assemblies,  the  people  were  allowed  to  ap- 
plaud their  orators,  as  had  been  practised  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
theatres;  nay  were  instructed  both  to  applaud  and  to  clap  the; 
preachers.(8)     Who  would  suppose,  that  men  professing  to  de-, 
spise  vain  glory,  and  who  were  appointed  to  show  to  others  the, 
emptiness  of  all  human  things,  would  become  so  senseless  ? 

^  5.  The^r*^  day  of  the  weeky  on  which  christians  were  ac-\ 
customed  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  God,  Constantine  required  { 
by  a  special  law,  to  be  observed  more  sacredly  than  before. (9 )> 
In  most  congregations  of  christians,  five  annual  festivals  were  ob- 
served ;  namely  in  remembrance  of  the  Savior's  birth,  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  for  the  sins  of  men,  of  his  resurrection,  of  his 
ascension  to  heaven,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
his  ministers.     Of  these  festivals,  that  of  the  fourteen  davs  sacred  , 
to  the  memory  of  Chris  fs  return  to  life,  was  observed  with  much 

(7)  Beausobre,  Histoire  da  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  614  Slc.  [They  were 
sung  in  course,  or  in  their  order.  Joh.  CassianuSy  Institut.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  4.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  3.  Yet  lor  the  public  worship  on  certain  occasions,  particular  Psalms  were 
appointed  ;  (Jiugustinty  on  Pa.  xxi.)  and  it  lay  with  the  bishop  to  designate  what 
Psalms  he  would  have  sung.  AthanasiuSf  Apolog.  ii.  ^vgustine  on  Ps.  czxxviii. 
Sckl.] 

(8)  Fran.  Bemh.  Ferrarius,  de  veterum  acclamationibus  et  plausu,  p.  66. 

(9)  Ja.  Godefroif  Notes  to  the  Codex  Thcodos.  torn.  i.  p.  135.  [See  EusebiuSf 
de  vita  Constantini,  Lib.  iv.  c.  18,  19,  20,  23.  Soz&men,  liist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  8. 
The  principal  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
daj  and  the  other  festivals,  are  collected  in  the  Codex  JustinianuSy  Lib.  iii.  Tit. 
xii.  Leg.  1 — 11.  The  Lord's  day  and  the  other  festivals  were  placed  on  the  same 
level.  On  them  all,  the  courts  of  Justice  and  the  public  offices  were  to  be  closed, 
except  in  certain  urgent  cases.  Constantiju  in  the  year  321,  required  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  and  all  mechanics  to  suspend  their  buesiness  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
but  he  allowed  such  as  resided  in  the  country  full  liberty  to  pursue  their  agri- 
culture; because  it  was  supposed  necesaary  for  them,  to  sow  their  fields  and 
prop  their  vines,  when  the  wei  t'ler  and  the  season  best  suited.  The  emperor 
Leo,  however,  in  the  year  469,  thought  agriculture  required  no  exception  ;  and 
therefore  he  included  farmers  under  thfe  same  prohibition  with  mechanics.  See 
Imp.  Leoms  Novellae,  Constitut.  54.     TV.] 
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hiore  ceremony  than  the  rest.  (10^  The  oriental  christians  kept 
'the  memorial  of  the  Savior's  oirth  and  of  bis  baptism^  on  one  and 
the  same  day,  namely  the  sixth  day  of  January ;  and  this  day 
vthey  called  Epiphany  A  l\)  But  the  occidental  christians  always 
consecrated  the  25th  a  ay  of  December  to  the  memory  of  the 
Savior's  birth.  For,  what  is  reported  of  Julian  L  the  Roman 
bishop's  transferring  the  memorial  of  Christ's  birtli  from  the  6th 
of  January  to  the  25th  of  December,(12)  appears  to  me  very 
questionable.  The  unlucky  success  of  the  age  in  finding  the 
dead  bodies  of  certain  holy  men,  increased  immensely  the  cele- 
bration of  memorials  of  the  martyrs.  Devout  men  would  have 
readily  consented  to  the  multiplication  of  festivals,  if  the  time  that 
christians  consumed  in  them,  had  been  employed  to  advance  them 
in  true  holiness.  But  the  majority  spent  the  time  rather  in  idle- 
ness, and  dissipation,  and  other  vices,  than  in  the  worship  of  God. 
It  is  well  known,  among  other  things,  what  opportunities  of  sin- 
ning were  ofiered  to  the  licentious,  1^  the  VtgUsy  as  they  were 
called,  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  [or  the  nocturmd  meetings^ 
held  on  the  nights  preceding  the  Paschal  and  Pentecostal  festi- 
vals.] 

^  6.  It  was  believed,  that  nothing  was  more  effectual  to  repel 
the  assaults  of  evil  spirits,  and  to  placate  the  Deity,  than  fasting. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  discover,  why  the  rulers  of  the  church  ordain- 
ed fasts  by  express  laws,  and  commanded  that,  as  a  necessary  du- 
ty, which  was  before  left  at  discretion.  The  ^uadragesstmal^  or 
Lent  fast,  as  it  was  called,  was  considered  more  sacred  than  all 
the  rest ;  though  it  was  not  as  yet  fixed  to  a  determinate  number 
of  days.(I3)  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  fasts  of  this 
age  differed  much  from  those  observed  by  christians  in  preceding 
ages.  Anciently,  those  who  undertook  to  observe  a  fast,  abstained 
altogether  fi-om  food  and  drink ;  in  this  age,  many  deemed  it  suf- 
ficient merely  to  omit  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine  :(14)  and  this 
sentiment  afterwards  became  universal  among  the  Latins. 

^  7.  For  the  more  convenient  administration  of  baptism,  sacred 

(10^   Godefrai,  Notes  on  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  i.  p.  143. 

(11)  See  Beausobrej  Histoire  du  Manicheisme)  torn.  ii.  p.  693  ^. 

(12)  See  Jos.  Sim.  ^ssemaUf  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vaticana,  lorn.  ii.  p. 
164.  Mph.  du  VienoleSy  Disert.  in  the  Bibliotheiue  German,  tom.  ii.  p.29. 

(13)  Joh.  Dailjiy  de  Jeiuniis  et  Q4iadrage8sima,  Lib.  iv.  fThe  Qaadragead- 
mal  fast  was  at  first  of  only  40  hours;  afterwards,  it  was  extended  to  scFeral  days 
and  even  weeks ;  and  at  fast  settled  at  36  days.  In  the  oriental  churches,  Lent 
commenced  with  the  seventh  week  before  Easter,  because,  two  days  in  each 
week  they  suspended  the  fast;  but  in  the  western  churches,  it  commenced  wi:li 
the  sixth  week,  because  they  fasted  on.  the  Sunday?.  Finally,  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  the  sixth  century^,  or  as  others  say,  Gregory  II  in  the  eichth  century, 
added  fonr  days  more  to  tiiis  fast,  so  as  to  make  it  full  40  days.  C)  the  ^urth 
century,  however,  the  lent  fast  was  in  a  degree  optional;  and  the  people  were 
exhorted,  with  entreaties,  to  its  observance.  See  Baumgarttn^s  Erlaotenuig  der 
christlichcn  Altertbum,  p.  329  &«.     Sckl.] 

(14)  See  Joh.  Barbeyrttc,  de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  260&c. 
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fcmtSy  or  baptitteriaJlb)  were  erected  in  the  porches  of  the  tem- 
{des.  This  sacred  rite  was  always  administered,  except  in  cases 
of  necessity  when  the  rule  was  dispensed  with,  on  the  vigils  of 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  accompanied  with  lighted  wax  candles, 
and  by  the  bishop,  or  by  the  presbyters  whom  the  bp.  commission- 
ed for  that  purpose,  in  some  places,  salt,  a  symbol  of  purity  and 
wisdom,  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  baptized ;  and  every 
where,  a  double  anointing  was  used,  the  first  before,  and  the  other 
after,  the  baptism.  After  being  baptized,  the  persons  appeared 
clad  in  white  gowns  during  seven  days.  The  other  rites,  which 
were  either  of  temporary  duration,  or  confined  to  certain  countries, 
are  here  omitted. 

^  8.  The  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  catechumens  were 
the  same  in  this  century  as  the  preceding.  That  the  Lord's  sup-] 
per  was  administered  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  (though  in 
some  places,  only  on  Sunday,)  to  all  who  assembled  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  appears  firom  mnumerable  testimonies.  It  was  also, 
administered  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and  at  funerals ; 
Thence  arose,  afterwards,  the  masses  in  honor  of  the  saints,  and  for 
the  dead.  The  bread  and  wine  were  now  every  where  elevated, 
before  distribution,  so  that  they  might  be  seen  by  die  people,  and  be 
viewed  with  reverence ;  and  hence  arose,  not  long  after,  the  ad<H 
ration  of  the  symbols.  Neither  catechumens^  nor  penitents^  nor  < 
Aose  who  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  power  of  evil  spirits, 
were  allowed  to  be  present  at  this  sacred  ordinance ;  nor  did  the 
sacred  orators,  in  their  public  discourses,  venture  to  speak  openly 
and  plainly  concerning  the  true  nature  of  it.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  was  not  very  honorable,  as  has  been  stated  before ;  yet 
many  ofier  an  honorable  excuse  for  it,  by  saying,  that  this  con- 
cealment might  awaken  eagerness  in  the  catechumens  to  pene- 
trate eariy  into  these  mysteries. 

(1^  [The  BaptuterUs  were  properly  buUdinffs  adj€teent  to  the  chare hei,  in 
which  the  catechumene  were  iustructed,  and  wiiere  were  a  sort  of  cisterns,  into 
which  water  was  let  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and  in  which  the  candidates  were 
baptized  byimmersion.  See  Baumgartsn^s  Erlauterunc  der  christlichen  Alter- 
tb^,  p.  aeS.  Schl.  See  also  Rob.  RgherUoiit  History  of  Baptism,  eh.  13.  p.  67— 
73.  ed.  Benedict;  1817.     TV.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  HERESIES. 

}  1.  Remains  of  tho  former  sects. — §  2,  3.  Origin  of  the  Donatist  controversy. — 
§  4.  History  of  the  Donatists. — §5,  6.  Origenofthe  Circumcelliones. — §  7. 
State  of  the  Donatists  under  the  emperors  Julian  and  Gratian. — §  8.  Their 
principal  crime. — §  9.  The  doctrine  of  this  age  concerning  the  sacred  Trini- 
ty.— §  10.  The  rise  of  Arianism. — §  11.  Its  progress. — §  12.  The  Nicene 
council. — §  13.  History  of  Arianism  aher  that  council. — §  14.  under  the  sons 
of  Constantine — §  15.  under  Julian,  Jovian  &c. — §  16.  Sects  among  the  An- 
ans. — §  17.  Heresy  of  ApoUinaris. — §  18.  Marcellus  of  Ancyra. — §  19.  Here- 
sy ofPhotinus. — §  20.  That  of  Macedonius.  The  council  of  Constantinople. — 
§  21,22.  The  Priscillianists.— §  23.  The  minor  sects.  Audaeus.— §  24,35. 
Messalians,  or  Euchites. 

^  1.  The  seeds  and  remains  of  those  sects  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  preceding  centuries,  continued  in  this,  especially 
in  the  East  ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  make  some  proselytes,  not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  their  opinions.  The  Manichaean  sect 
beyond  others,  and  by  its  very  turpitude,  ensnared  many  ;  and 
often,  persons  of  good  talents  also,  as  appears  by  the  example  of 
Augustine.  This  wide  spreading  pestilence,  tlie  most  respectable 
doctors  of  the  age,  and  among  them  AugustinCj  when  recovered 
from  his  infatuation,  made  efforts  to  arrest ;  some  indeed  with 
more  learning  and  discrimination,  and  others  with  less,  but  none 
of  them  without  some  success.  But  the  disease  could  not  be 
wholly  extirpated,  either  by  books  or  by  severe  laws,(l)  but  after 
remaining  latent  for  a  time,  and  when  most  people  supposed  it  ex- 
tinct, it  would  break  out  again  with  greater  violence.  For  the 
Manichaeans,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  laws,  assumed  succes- 
sively various  names,  as  Encratites^  ApotacticSy  Saccophori^  JEfy- 
dropar ostites^  Solitaries,  &^.  and  under  tliese  names,  they  often 
lay  concealed  for  a  time ;  but  not  long,  for  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies  would  find  them  out. (2) 

^  2.  But  the  state  had  little  to  fear  from  these  people,  whose 

(1;  Sec  in  the  Codex  JTieodosianus,  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  ed  Ritter.  various  and  pe- 
culiarly severe  laws  of  the  emperors  against  the  Manichaeans.  In  the  year  372, 
Valen&ruan  senior,  forbid  their  holding  meetings,  and  laid  their  preachers  under 
heavy  penalties,  p  126.  In  the  year  381,  Tkeodosiiis  the  Great  pronounced 
them  infamous,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  richts  of  citizens  mi.  133.  See  oth- 
er laws  even  more  severe  than  these,  p.  137, 138,  170  &c.  [Tho  writers  who 
confuted  the  Manichaeans,  are  very  fully  enumerated  by  Dr.  Walchf  in  his  Hii- 
torie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  i.  p.  808  &c.     SeklJ] 

(2)  See  tlie  law  of  Theodosins,  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  Tom.  vi.  p.  134, 136 — 
138. — [The  popular  names  assumed  by  the  Manichaeans  were,  iyxpaTiTai 
Continents^  from  their  condemning  marriage ;  o^roraxnxoi  '^  oport,  or  conse- 
crated to  God  ;  (f axxoipopof  toearers  of  iockdoth  ;  u^po^tapa^arai  presenters  of 
teateTf  from  their  using  water  only  in  tht  eucharii t ;  and  SoUtariij  SolitarieSf  or 
monks.     TV.] 
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energies  were  gradually  impaired  and  oppressed,  in  the  Roman 
empire,  by  penal  laws  and  persecutions.  A  much  more  threat- 
ening storm  arose  in  Africa,  which,  though  small  in  its  commence- 
ment, kept  both  the  church  and  the  state  in  commotion  for  more 
than  a  century.  Mensurius,  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  Africa, 
dying  in  the  year  311,  the  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  cler- 
gy elected  CaeciliaUy  the  arch-deacon,  to  the  vacant  chair ;  and 
he  was  consecrated  immediately,  without  waiting  for  the  bishops 
of  Numidia,  by  the  bishops  of  Africa  [Proper,  or  the  province, 
of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital.]  The  Numidian  bii^ops, 
who,  according  to  custom,  should  have  been  present  at  the  con- 
secration, were  highly  offended  at  being  excluded  from  the 
ceremony :  and  therefore,  having  assembled  at  Carthage,  they 
summoned  Caecilian  to  appear  before  them.  The  feelings  of 
these  excited  bishops  were  still  more  inflamed,  by  the  efforts  of 
certain  presbyters  of  Carthage,  especiaUy  Botrus  and  Celestus^ 
the  competitors  of  Caecilian ;  and  by  an  opulent  lady  iiamed 
lAtcilla,  who  was  unfriendly  to  Caecilian^  (by  whom  slie  had 
been  reproved  for  her  superstition,)  and  who  distributed  large 
sums  01  money  among  those  Numidians,  that  they  might  vigorous- 
ly dppose  the  new  bishop.  Therefore,  when  Uaecilian  refused 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  these  bishops,  seventy  in  num^ 
ber,  and  headed  by  Secundus  bishop  of  Tigisis,  they  proceeded, 
with  the  approbation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Carthage,  to  pronounce  Caecilian  unworthy  of  his  office; 
and  then  created  Majorinus^  his  deacon,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
Hence  the  Carthaginian  church  was  divided  into  two  factions, 
headed  by  the  two  bishops  Caecilian  and  Majorinus, 

§  3.  The  Numidians  stated  two  grounds  of  their  sentence  a- 
gainst  Caecilian.  (I.)  That  the  principal  bishop  concerned  in 
his  consecration,  Felix  of  Aptunga,  was  a  traditor  ;  that  is,  that 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  he  had  delivered  up  the  sacred 
books  to  the  magistrates  to  be  burned ;  and  therefore,  that  he  was  an 
apostate  from  Christy  and  of  course,  could  not  impart  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  new  made  bishop.  (II.)  That  Caecilian  himself, 
when  a  deacon,  had  been  hard-hearted  and  cruel  to  the  witnesses 
for  Christy  or  the  martyrSy  during  the  Diocletian  persecution ; 
and  had  forbidden  food  to  be  carried  to  them  in  prison.  To 
these  two  causes  they  added  the  contumacy  of  Caeciliany  who 
being  summoned  to  a  trial  before  them,  refused  to  appear. 
Among  these  Numidian  bishops,  no  one  was  more  ardent  and  vio- 
lent, than  Dona^uj,  the  bishop  of  Casae  J)/tgrae  ;  whence,  as  most 
writers  suppose,  the  whole  party  opposed  to  Caeciliany  were 
from  him  cdled  Donatists :  though  there  are  those  who  think  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  other  Donatusy  whom  the  Donatists 
called  the  Crreat.^S)     In  a  very  short  time  this  controversy  was 

(3)  Id  the  Donatiat  coDtests,  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Donatus  distinguish- 

VoL.  I.  43 
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diffused  over  the  whole,  not  only  of  Numidia,  but  even  of  Afri- 
ca ;  and  most  of  the  cities  had  two  bishops,  one  taking  sides 
with  Caeciliarij  and  the  other  with  Majorinus, 
-  <^  4.  The  Donatists  having  brought  this  controversy  before 
Cohstantine  the  Great,  in  the  year  313,  the  emperor  commit- 
ted the  examination  of  it  to  Melchiades^  the  Roman  bishop,  with 
whom  as  assessors,  he  joined  three  bishops  from  Gaul.  In  this 
court,  Caecilian  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
him  ;  but  the  allegations  against  Felix  of  Aptungis,  who  had  con- 
secrated him,  were  not  exambed.  The  emperor  therefore,  in 
the  year  314,  committed  the  cause  of  Felix  to  the  separate  ex- 
amination of  AeliaUf  his  proconsul  for  Africa,  by  whom  Felix  was 
pronounced  innocent.  But  the  Donatists  raised  many  excep- 
tions against  the  decisions  of  Melchiades  and  Aelian  ;  and  espe- 
cially, they  objected  to  the  small  number  of  bishops,  who  were 
joined  with  Melchiades  as  judges.  They  said,  a  formal  decision 
of  seventy  venerable  bishops  of  Numidia,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
have  more  weight,  than  a  decree  of  only  nineteen  bishops — ^the 
number  present  at  Rome(4) — and  those,  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  transactions  in  Africa.  To  quiet  these  murmurs,  the  em- 
peror, in  the  year  314,  appointed  a  much  larger  tribunal,  to 
meet  at  Aries,  composed  of  bishops  from  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
Graul,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Here  again,  the  Donatists  lost 
their  cause,  and  appealed  to  a  trial  before  the  emperor  himself. 
He  did  not  reject  the  appeal,  but  in  the  year  316,  examined  the 
cause  at  Milan,  the  parties  being  present  before  him.  His  de- 
cision also  was  against  the  Donatists  ;(5)  and  this  contimiacious 

ed  themselves ;  the  one  was  a  Nuroidian,  and  bishop  of  Casae  Kigriu ;  the 
other,  V'as  the  second  leader  of  the  Donatists,  succeeded  Majorinus  as  bishop  of 
CarthagBf  and  on  account  of  his  learning   and  virtues,    was  honored  by  his 

fartizans  with  the  title  of  the  Great.  The  learned  have  raised  the  question, 
'rom  which  of  these  men  did  the  Donatists  derive  their  name  P  Arguments  of 
about  eoual  strength  may  be  adduced  on  both  sides  of  this  unimportant  question. 
T  shoula  think  the  name  was  derived  from  both.  [The  Donatists  received  seve- 
ral names.  In  the  commencement  of  the  schism,  they  were  called,  (pars.Maio- 
rini,)  the  Party  of  Majorinus.  Aflerwaids,  they  were  called  Donatians  and  Ao' 
natists;  thougn  they  would  not  allow  of  this  name,  which  was  given  them  by 
the  orthodox.  Finally,  they  were  called,  (Montenses)  Mountaineers^  (a  name 
which  they  bore  only  at  Rome ;  and  either,  because  they  held  their  meetings  in 
a  mcuntainj  or  because  they  resembled  the  MontanistSj)  also  Campitaey  and  Supi- 
tae^  [or  Rupitani  ; — because  they  assembled  on  the  pUunSy  and  among  the  clefts 
of  the  roeks.^     S^.] 

(4)  l*^  The  Emperor,  in  his  letters  to  Melchiades,  named  no  more  than  three  pre- 
lates, viz.  MaiemuSy  RheticiuSy  and  Marinus,  bishops  of  Cologne,  Autun,  and 
Aries,  to  sit  with  him  as  judges  of  this  controversy;  but  afterwards  he  ordered 
seven  more  to  be  added  to  the  number,  and  as  many  as  could  soon  and  convenient- 
ly assemble  ;  so  that  they  were  at  last  nineteen  in  all."     Mad.'] 

(5)  No  proofs  could  be  more  clear,  than  those  afforded  by  this  whole  contro- 
versy, of  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor's  power  in  matters  of  reiimon.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  no  person  in  that  age,  conceived  of  n  single  supreme  judge  over  the 
whole  church,  appointed  by  Christ  himself.  The  conventions  at  Kome  and  Ar- 
ies are  commonly  called  councils  :  but  whoever  views  them  impartially,  will  per- 
ceive that  they  were  not  properly  councils;  but  rather  courts  held  by  special  juoees 
appointed  by  the  emperor  ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  modern  times,  ingh 
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pai^  DOW  cast  reproaches  on  the  emperor  himself;  and  complain- 
ed, that  Hosiusy  the  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  the  friend  both 
of  the  emperor  and  Caeciliusy  had  corrupted  the  mind  of  the 
former  to  give  an  unrighteous  decision.  This  moved  the  empe- 
peror's  indignation,  and  he  now  (in  the  year  316)  ordered  their 
temples  to  be  taken  from  them  in  Africa,  and  the  seditious  bish- 
ops to  be  banished  ;  and  some  of  them  also — ^perhaps  for  the  li- 
centiousness of  their  tongues  and  pens — ^he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death.  Hence  arose  violent  commotions  and  tumults  in  Africa ; 
for  the  Donatist  party  was  very  numerous  and  powerful :  and  the 
emperor  in  vain  strove  to  allay  these  tumults  by  his  envoys. 

^  5.  It  was  unquestionably,  amidst  these  commotions,  that  those 
called  Circtimceltiones(6)  first  originated;  a  furious,  headlong, 
sanguinary  set,  composed  of  the  peasantry  and  rustic  populace, 
who  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Donatists,  defended  it  by  the  force 
of  arms,  and  roaming  through  the  province  of  Africa,  filled  it  with 
slaughter,  rapine  and  burnings,  and  committed  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  against  the  adverse  party.  This  mad  throng,  which  disre- 
garded death  and  every  evil,  nay  faced  death,  when  there  was 
occasion,  with  the  greatest  audacity,  brought  extreme  odium  up- 
on the  Donatists :  and  yet  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  compe- 
tent evidence,  that  the  Donatist  bishops,  and  especially  those  pos- 
sessed of  any  measure  of  good  sense  and  religion,  approved  or 
instigated  their  proceedings;  The  storm  continuing  to  increase, 
and  seeming  to  threaten  a  civil  war,  Constantiney  after  attempt- 
ing a  reconciliation  without  effect,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pre^ 
fects  of  Africa,  repealed  the  laws  against  the  Donatists,  [AD. 
321.]  and  gave  the  African  people  full  liberty,  to  foUow  either  of 
the  contending  parties,  as  they  liked  best.  [The  Donatists  now 
became  very  numerous  throughout  Africa.  In  some  places  they 
were  more  numerous  than  the  Catholics.  In  the  year  330,  one  of 
their  councils  consisted  of  no  less  than  270  bishops.  See  Augus" 
tincy  Ep.  93.] 

Commission  Courts.  [To  this  opinion,  Dr.  Waich  Bubscribes,  in  his  Historie  der 
Ketzerejen,  vol.  iv.  p.  343  &«.  where  be  says  :  '^  Tbe  whole  history  speaks  out 
loadly,  that  in  settling  this  controversy  and  restoring  peace,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
did  nothing,  and  tbe  emperor  every  thing.  In  the  numerous  transactions,  tbe 
bishop  3fe^cAia</e5  appears  only  once,  and  then  not  as  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
but  merely  as  the  emperor's  commissioner ,  charged  with  the  execution  of  At^com- 
mands.  No  papal  ordinance,  no  appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome,  no  dernier  decis- 
ion, was  here  once  thought  of  So  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Africa  in  that  age, 
had  no  article  respecting  the  authority  of  the  pope.  On  the  contrary,  from  uie 
commencement  till  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Donatists,  we  every  where  meet 
v^ith  the  emperor^  imperial  trials,  imperial  commissioners,  imperial  laws,  impe- 
rial punishments,  imperinl  executive  officers,  all  in  full  operation."     Schl.} 

(o)  [They  were  called  drcumcelliones  {vagrants ,)  or  by  contraction,  CirediO' 
nes;  from  the  (celiac)  cottages  of  the  peasants,  around  which  they  hovered,  hav- 
ing no  fixed  residence.  They  styled  themselves  Aeonistici  (comJbatoMtSy)  pre* 
tending  that  they  were  combating  and  vanquishing  the  Devil.  Dr.  Waichj  ioc. 
cit.  p.  157,  thinks  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  tbe  (^rcunuelliones  appeared  on  the 
stage,  before  the  time  of  Oonstans.    Sckl.] 
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§  6.  After  tlie  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  son  Coti- 
.  8tans,  to  whom  the  African  provinces  were  attached,  in  the  year 
348,  sent  into  Africa  Maearius  and  PatJusy  as  his  lieutenants,  to 
heal  this  deplorable  schism,  and  to  persuade  the  Donatists  to  re- 
conciliation with  the  orthodox.  But  the  chief  Donatist  bishop, 
DondtuSy  whom  his  sect  denominated  the  Great,  strenuously  op- 
posed a  reconciliation  ;  and  the  other  bishops  followed  his  exam- 
ple. The  Circumcelliones  still  contended  furiously,  with  slaughter 
and  war,  fighting  for  the  party  whose  interest  they  espoused. 
After  Maearius  had  vanquished  these  in  battle  at  Bagnia  [or  Ba- 
gaja,]  he  no  longer  recommended  peace  and  reconciliation,  but 
commanded  it.  A  few  Donatists  obeyed  ;  the  majority  either  fled, 
or  were  sent  into  banishment,  among  whom  was  j)onatus  the 
Great ;  and  many  suffered  the  severest  punishments.  In  this  per- 
secution of  the  Donatists,  which  lasted  thirteen  years,  many  things 
were  done,  as  the  Catholics  themselves  concede,(7)  which  no 
upright,  impartial,  and  humane  person  can  well  say,  were  right- 
eous and  just.  And  hence  the  numerous  complaints  made  by  the 
Donatists,  of  the  cruelty  of  their  adversaries. (8) 

^  7.  Juliariy  on  his  accession  to  the  government  of  the  empire, 
in  the  year  362,  permitted  the  Donatists  to  return  to  tlieir  coun- 
try, and  enjoy  their  former  liberty.  After  their  return  they  drew, 
in  a  short  time,  the  greater  part  of  Africa  into  tlieir  commun- 
ic«i.(9)  Gratian  enacted  indeed  some  laws  against  them,  and  es- 
pecially in  387,  commanded  all  their  temples  to  be  taken  from 
them,  and  all  their  assemblies,  even  in  the  fields  and  private 
houses,  to  be  broken  up.  (10)  But  the  fury  of  the  Cirucumcelio' 
nesy  who  were  the  soldiery  of  the  Donatists,  and  the  fear  of  pro- 

(7)  I  will  hore  give  a  quotation  from  Optatus  of  Melevi,  whom  none  wiH  re- 
fuse as  awitnesis;  de  Schismate  Donatistor.  Lib.  iii.  §  1.  p.  51.  ed.  Du  Fin: 
*•  Ab  Operariis  unitatis''  (the  imperial  legates  Maearius  and  Paullus)  **  multa  qui- 


anjr  means  be  approved  or  justified. 

(8)  See  the  Collatio  Carthagin.  diei  tertiae  §  258.  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  315. 

(9)  When  the  Donatists  returned,  under  the  permission  of  Julian y  they  de- 
manded of  the  orthodox  the  restoration  of  their  churches.  And  as  tliey  were  not 
willing  to  give  them  up,  and  as  little  could  be  expected  from  the  civil  authorities, 
the  Donatists  felt  justified  in  depending  upon  their  own  strength.  Most  unhappy 
proceedinffH  ensued,  which  have  brought  lasting  disgrace  upon  the  Donatists. 
Bloodshed,  mei*ciless  denial  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  violation  of  females,  in  a 
word,  the  worst  excesses  of  an  oppressed  party  which,  after  long  continued  suffer- 
ings felt  itself  authorised  to  take  unsparing  revenge,  attended  the  restoration  of 
the  Donatists ;  and  by  craA  and  violence  must  their  churches  be  built  up.  The 
orthodox  made  resistance,  and  would  not  tamely  suffer  abuse.  And  hence  arose 
those  tumultuous  scenes,  which  the  magistrates  reported  to  the  court;  and  very 
probably,  had  Julmn  lived  a  little  longer,  persecuting  laws  would  "have  been  is- 
sued by  the  government.  See  Dr.  Wakn,  Historie  der  Ketzcrcven,  vol.  iv.  p. 
175.     Schl.-] 

(10)  [Codex  Theodos.  L.  ii.  ne  sanct.  Bapt.  iteretur.     SrA/.J 
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ducing  intestine  war,  prevented,  no  doubt,  the  vigorous  execution 
of  these  laws :  for  it  appears  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  centu- 
ry, the  Donatist  community  in  Africa  was  so  extensive,  as  to  have 
mo're  than  400  bishops.  As  the  century  drew  to  a  close,  how- 
ever, two  things  impaired,  not  a  little,  the  energies  of  this  very 
flourishing  community.  The  one  was,  a  great  schism  that  arose 
in  it,  occasioned  by  one  Maximinus ]{l\)  than  which,  nothing 
could  more  aid  the  Catholics  in  opposmg  the  Donatists.  The 
other  was,  the  zeal  against  them  of  Augustine^  first  a  presbyter, 
and  then  bp.  of  Hippo.  For  he  assailed  them  most  vigorously, 
in  books,  in  sermons,  in  conferences,  by  his  advice,  by  his  admo- 
nitions, and  his  activity  in  conventions ;  and  being  ardent  and  en- 
ergetic, he  roused  against  them,  not  only  Africa,  but  all  Christen- 
dom, as  well  as  the  imperial  court. (12) 

§  8.  the  Donatists  were  sound  in  doctrine,  as  their  adversaries 
admit ;  nor  were  their  lives  censurable,  if  we  except  the  enormi- 
ties of  the  Circvmcellionesy  which  were  detested  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Donatists.     Their  fault  was,  that  they  regarded  the 
African  church  as  having  fallen  from  the  rank  and  the  privileges 
of  a  true  church,  and  as  being  destitute  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  in  consequence  of  its  adherence  to   Caccilian,  notwith- 
standing his  offences  and  those  of  his  consecrator,  Felix  of  Aptun- 
gis;  and  all  other  churches,  which  united  and  communed  with 
that  of  Africa,  they  looked  upon  as  defiled  and  polluted ;  and  be- 
lieved that  themselves  alone,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their 
bishops,  merited  the  name  of  the  true,  pure,  and  holy  church  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  these  opinions,  they  avoided  all  communion 
with  other  churches,  that  they  might  escape  defilement.     This 
error  led" them  to  maintain,  that  the  sacred  rites  and  administrations 
of  the  christians  who  disagreed  with  them,  were  destitute  of  all 
efficacy  ;  and  not  only  to  rebaptize  those  who  came  over  to  them 
from  other  societies,  but  to  exclude  from  the  sacred  office,  or  re- 
ordain,  those  ministers  of  religion   who  joined  their  communi^. 
This  schismatic  pestilence  scarcely  extended  beyond  Africa ;  for 
the  few  small  congregations  which  they  formed  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
had  no  permanence,  but  were  soon  broken  up.  (13) 

(11)  [On  this  schism  am^ng  tbd  Donatists,  and  others  of  less  magnitude,  see 
Dr.  fValckf  Historie  der  Ketzcreyen,  vol.  iv.  p.  25&— 267.     Schl.} 

(12)  [A  full  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Augustine  against  the  Donatists,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Walch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iv.  p.  254  Ac.  and  of  his  other 
efforts  against  them,  an  account  is  given,  ibid.  p.  181  Jui.  We  will  make  here  i^ 
sin|(le  remark  ;  that  it  was  during  these  contests,  Augustine  first  exhibited  in  his 
writings,  that  horrid  principle;  Ueretics  are  to  be  punished  with  temporal  punish- 
ments and  death; — a  principle  wholly  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  ono 
which,  in  after  ages,  served  as  an  excuse  for  inhuman  cruelties.  Only  read  J3u- 
gusUnc's  48th  Epistle,  ad  Vincent,  and  his  50lh,  ad  Bonifac.  and  several  others; 
and  )rou  will  there  meet  with  all  the  plausible  arguments,  which  the  spjrit  of  per- 
secution in  after  ages  so  dressed  up — to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity — as  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  kings.     SchlJ] 

(13)  A  more  ftiU  account  of  the  Donatists,  is  given  by  Hen.  Valesius^  Diss,  de 
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(  §  9.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  Donatist  contro- 
iversy,  or  in  the  year  317,  another  storm  arose,  in  Egypt,  more 
.  pernicious  and  of  greater  consequence,  which  spread  its  ravages 
over  the  whole  christian  world.  Tlie  ground  of  tliis  contest  was, 
the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead;  a  doctrine  which, 
during  the  three  preceding  centuries,  had  not  been  in  all  respects 
defined.  It  had  indeed  often  been  decided,  in  opposition  to  the 
Sabellians  and  others,  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  also  between  them  and  the  Holy  Spirit; 
or,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  that  there  are  three  distinct  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  But  the  mutual  relations  of  these  persons,  and 
the  nature  of  the  difference  between  them,  had  not  been  a  subject 
of  dispute,  and  therefore  nothing  had  been  decreed  by  the  church 
on  these  points.  •  Much  less  was  there  any  prescribed  phraseology, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  use  when  speaking  on  this  mystery. 
The  doctors,  therefore,  explained  this  subject,  in  different  ways, 
and  gave  various  repriesentations  of  the  difference  between  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  without  offence  being  taken.  In 
Egypt  and  the  neighboring  countries,  the  greater  part  had,  in  this 
article  as  well  as  others,  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen ;  who 
taught,  that  the  Son  is  in  Gody  what  reason  is  in  man,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing  else  but  the  divine  energy  or  power  of 
acting  and  working  ;  which  opinion,  if  it  be  not  cautiously  stated, 
may  lead,  among  other  difficulties,  to  the  subvertion  of  any  real 
distinction  between  the  divine  persons,  or  in  other  words  to  Sabel- 
lianism. 

.  §  10.  Alexander f  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, — it  is  uncertain, 
on  what  occasion, — expressed  himself  very  freely  on  this  subject 
in  a  meeting  of  his  presbyters;  and  maintained,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Son  possesses,  not  only  the  same  dignity  as  the 
Father,  but  also  the  same  essence.(i4)  But  Arius,  one  of  the 
presbyters,  a  man  of  an  acute  mind  and  fluent,  influenced  perhaps 
by  ill  wiU  towards  his  bishop,(15)  at  first  denied  the  truth  of  Alex^ 

Bchismate  Donatistarum  ;  which  is  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Eusebius*  Historia 
Ecclesiastira  : — ^by  Tho.  Ittisr,  Historia  Donatismi ;  in  an  appendix  to  his  book, 
de  Hacresibus  aevi  Apostolici,  p.  241. — by  Herm.  Witsius,  Miscellaneor.  sacror. 
torn.  i.  Lib.  iv.  p,  742. — by  Hen.  JVoris,  Hustoria  Donatiana;  a  posthumous  work, 
which  the  brothers  BaU^rini  enlanred  and  published,  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  xlv  4bc. — 
and  by  Tho.  Long,  ll'iHiory  of  tho  Donatists,  Lond.  I(i77.  ovo.  The  narrative  we 
have  eiven  above,  is  derived  from  the  original  sources  ;  uid,  if  our  life  is  spared, 
it  will  in  due  time  be  corroborated  by  a  statement  of  the  requisite  testimonies. 
[What  chancellor  Mosheim  was  preven'ed  from  fulfilling,  by  iiis  death,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  professorical  chair  of  church  history,  Dr.  fVtuck^  has  now  accom- 
flished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  friends  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  in  the 
Vth  volume  of  his  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  p.  1 — 354.     ScJU.'} 

(14)  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  5.   Iheodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  2. 

(15)  FA  historian  should  be  cautious  of  judging  of  the  motives  of  human  ac- 
tions ;  tor  there  are  cases,  in  which  a  man's  motives  are  discernible  only  to  the 
eye  of  Omniscience.  The  present  is  such  a  case.  Here  we  can  express  only  a 
dubious  ** perhaps,*'  when  we  impartially  survey  the  sources  of  the  history  of 
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ander^s  positions,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  alh'ed  to  the  Sabel- 
lian  errors,  which  were  condemned  by  the  church  :  and  then,  go- 
ing to  the  opposite  extreme,  he  maintained,  tlial  the  Son  is  totally 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father ;  that  he  was  only  the 
first  and  noblest  of  those  created  beings  whom  God  the  Father 
formed  out  of  nothing,  and  the  instrument  which  the  Father  used 
in  creating  this  material  universe ;  and  therefore,  that  he  was  in- 
ferior to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  in  dignity.(16)     What 

Arius.  Wc  commonlj  read,  it  is  true,  that  ambition  of  distinction  led  Ariua  to' 
contradict  his  bishop.  But  this  cannot  be  proved  by  credible  testimony  :  and  bis 
opposers,  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  who  would  surely  have  used  this  fact  to  his 
disadvantage,  if  it  had  been  known  to  them,  observe  a  profound  silence  on  the  ' 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  PhUostorgius  relates,  (Hist.  Lcclcs.  L.  i.  c.  3.)  that 
Anus,  when  the  votes  of  the  electors  were  very  favorable  to  himself,  modestly 
directed  the  choice  on  Alexander.  Philostorgius,  it  must  be  owned,  was  an  Ari- 
an  in  sentiment,  and  his  testimony  is  of  no  great  weight.  But  the  direct  con- 
trary to  what  fie  states,  is  not  capable  of  proof.  The  motives,  therefore,  which 
actuated  Arius,  in  opposing  his  bishop,  must  be  regarded  as  dubious.  Probably 
something  of  human  infirmity  was  found  on  both  sides.  The  conduct  of  Arius 
in  the  contest  itself,  betrays  pride,  a  conceit  of  learning,  and  a  contentious  dispo- 
sition. On  the  other  hand,  tne  Arians  complain,  that  Alexander  was  actuated  by 
envy  and  personal  hatred  of  Arius,  because  the  great  popularity  of  Arius  had  ex- 
cited his  Jealousy.  See  Dr.  Walch.  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  395  d:c. 
ScA/.] 

(16)  [Both  Alexander  and  Arius  have  left  us  statements,  each  of  his  own  doc- 
trinal views,  and  also  of  what  he  understood  to  be  the  sentiments  of  his  antago- 
nist. The  statements  are  in  their  private  letters,  written  af^er  long  and  public 
discussions  at  Alexandria,  and  when  Arius  and  his  friends  were  cast  out  of  the 
church.  The  letter  of  Alexander  is  addressed  to  his  namesake,  Alexander  of 
Byzantium,  since  Constantinople ;  and  that  of  Arius  to  his  friend  Eustbius  of 
Nicomedia.  Both  are  preserved  by  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  i.  c.  4,  5.  It  may 
gratify  the  reader,  who  nas  not  access  to  the  original,  to  penisc.the  following  ex- 
tracts, containing  the  grand  points,  as  originally  contested  in  the  great  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  in  the  language  of  the  first  combatants. — Alexand-er  states  that  Arius 
and  his  adherents,  Denying  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour y  pronounced  him  q'oTg 
vaCiv  7(fov  iivai  on  «  level  with  all  other  creatures.  He  says  that  the^  held,  there 
was  a  timCy  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not :  and  he  who  once  had  no  existence  f  after- 
wards did  exist ;  and  from  that  time  was,  what  every  man  naturally  is :  for  (say 
they)  God  made  all  things  of  nothing,  including  the  Son  of  God  in  this  creation  of 
all  things  both  rational  and  irratiorud  :  and  of  course,  pronouncing  him  to  be  of  a 
ehangeahle  nature,  and  capable  of  virtue  and  of  sin. — The  doctrine  just  risen  up  in 
opposition  to  the  piety  of  the  church,  is  that  of  EbiAn  and  Artemas,  and  is  an  imi- 
tatumofthat  of  Pavl  of  Samasata.  Alexander  tlien  gives  his  own  views,  as  fol- 
lows :  We  believe,  as  the  Apostolic  church  does,  in  the  only  unbegotten  Father,  who 
derived  his  existence  from  no  one,  and  is  immutable  and  unalterable,  always  the 
same  and  uniform,  unsusceptible  of  increase  or  diminution  ;  the  giver  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  and  *the  gospels  ;  Lord  of  the  patriarchs  and  apostles  and  of  all 
saints :  ana  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ;  not  begot- 
ten from  nothing,  but  from  the  living  Father  ;  and  not  after  the  manner  of  material 
bodies f  by  reparations  and  effluxes  of  varts,  as  Sabellius  and  Valentinian  supposed  ; 
but  in  an  inexplicable  and  indescrwahle  manner,  agreeably  ta  the  declaration  btfore 
quoted.  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?  For  his  existence  (ii*!t6sa(fis)  ^  >a- 
scrutable  to  all  mortal  beings  ;  just  as  the  Father  is  inscrutable ;  because  created 
intelligences  are  incapable  of  understanding  this  divine  generation  from  the  Father, 
— JSb  one  knoweth  what  the  Father  is,  btU  the  Son  ;  and  no  one  Ttnoweth  what  the 
Son  is,  but  the  Father. — He  is  unchangeable,  as  much  as  the  Father  ;  lacks  nothing  ; 
is  the  perfect  Son,  and  the  absolute  likeness  of  the  Father,  save  only  that  he  is  not 
unbegotten. — Therefore  to  the  unbegotten  Father,  his  proper  dignity  (oixerov  (££((«)f^a) 
must  be  preserved.    And  to  the  Son  also  suitable  honor  must  be  given,  by  ascribing 
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were  his  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  equally  manifest.     That 

his  views  of  the  Son  of  God  were  combined  with  some  other 

opinions  differing  from  the  common  sentiments  of  christians,  can- 

rnot  be  doubted. (17)     But  no  one  of  the  ancients  has  left  us  a  con- 

!  nected  and  systematic  account  of  tlie  religion  professed  by  Arius 

^and  his  associates. (18) 

to  him  an  eternal  generation  (avapp^ov  yivvri(fiy)  from  the  Father.  Such  is  the 
sratement  of  ^lexander. -^The  letter  of  Jlruis  is  as  follows  :  To  his  very  dear  hrdt 
th  at  man  of  God,  Ute  faithful,  orthodox  Eusebius  ;  ArUis,  who  is  unjustij  pers  •<  utcd 
by  the  hp.  Alexander,  on  account  of  that  all -conquering  trxdh  which  thou  also  drfend' 
eit,  greeting  in  the  Lord.  As  mu  father  Ammonias  is  goitig  to  J^icmnediay  it  stem- 
ed  ^operfor  mc  to  address  you  oy  him,  and  to  acquaint  the  native  love  and  affection 
tohtch  you  exercise  U  wards  the  brethren  far  God  and  his  Christ's  sake,  that  the  bp. 
greatly  oppresses  and  persecutes  us,  putting  every  thing  in  jTiotion^  against  us  ;  and 
so  as  to  drive  us  out  of  the  city,  as  if  we  were  atheists  ;  because  we  do  not  agree 
••  with  him,  publicly  asserting,  that  God  always  was,  and  the  Son  always  was ;  that 
he  was  always  the  Father,  always  the  Sjn  ;  tliat  the  Son  was  or  God  himself;  and 
that  because  your  brotlier  Eusebius  of  Cesare^,  and  Theodotus,  and  Paulinus  and 
Athanasius  and  Gregory  and  Aetius,  and  all  they  of  the  East,  say  that  God  was  be- 
foie  the  Son,  and  ttiiltout  beginning,  they  are  accursed  ;  except  only  Philogonius 
and  HeUanicvs  and  Macarius,  unlearned  and  heretical  men,  who  say  of  the  Son, 
one  of  them,  that  he  is  an  eructation,  another,  that  he  is  an  emission,  and  another, 
that  he  is  equally  unhcgotten  ;  which  impieties  we  could  not  even  hear,  though  the 
heretics  should  threaten  us  with  a  thousand  deaths.  As  to  what  we  say  and  beiieve, 
we  have  taught,  and  stilJ  teach,  that  the  Son  is  not  unbrgotten,  nor  a  portion  of  the 
unbegotten,  in  any  manner  :  nor  was  he  formed  out  of  any  subjacent  matter,  biU 
that,  in  will  and  purpose,  he  existed  before  alt  times  and  before  all  worlds,  perfect 
God  (flrXoipT)^  ^^0^)  '^*  only-begotten,  unchangeable  ;  and  that  before  he  was  begot- 
ten, or  created,  or  purposed,  or  established,  he  was  not  ;for  he  was  never  unhcgotten. 
We  are  persecuted,  because  we  say  ;  tJie  Son  had  a  beginning,  but  God  ums  without 
beginning.  IVe  are  also  persecuted,  because  we  say;  Uiat  he  is  from  nothing  (Jg 
i(X  ov^wv  i^i^}\  and.  this  we  say,  in  as  much  as  he  is  not  a  portion  of  God,  nor 
formed  from  any  subjacent  matter.  Therefore  uye  are  persecuted.  The  rest  you 
jsnow.  I  hid  you  atlieu  in  the  Lord. — According  to  these  statements,  both  the 
Arians  and  tiie  orthodox  considered  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  the  world,  as  a 
'  derived  existence,  and  as  generated  by  the  Father.  But  they  differed  on  two 
points.  I.  The  Orthodox  believed  his  generation  YfaBfrom  eternity,  so  that  he 
was  coeval  with  the  Father.  But  the  Arians  believed,  there  was  a  time,  wlien 
the  Son  was  not.  II.  The  Orthodox  believed  the  Son  to  be  derived  of  and  ftoia 
the  Father ;  so  that  he  was  ofi.o^O'io;  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father.  But 
the  Arians  believed,  that  he  was  formed  out  of  nothing  i^  ix  ovrcjv  if  vat,  by  the 
creative  power  of  God.  Both  however,  agreed  in  callins  him  God,  and  in  ascri- 
bing tp  him  divine  perfections.  As  to  his  omces,  or  his  being  the  Saviour  of  sinful 
men,  it  docs  not  appear,  that  they  differed  materially  in  their  views.  (See  pa.  345, 
and  Note  21.)  Indeed,  so  imperfect  and  fluctuating  were  the  views  of  that  age, 
respecting  the  offices  of  Christ  and  the  way  in  which  sinners  are  saved,  that  lie 
was,  for  aught  they  could  see,  an  equally  competent  Saviour,  whether  he  were 
a  finite  creature,  or  the  infinite  and  all-perfect  God.  Hence  both  the  Arians  and 
the  orthodox  then  embraced  the  same  system  of  theology  in  substance  ;  and  the 
chief  importance,  in  a  theological  view,  of  their  controversy  respecting  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ,  related  to  the  assigning  him  that  rank  in  the  universe  which  pro- 
perly belonged  to  him.     TV.] 

(17)  [This  conjecture  of  Dr.  Mosheim  (which  his  former  translator  has  swelled 
into  a  strong  allirmation,')  appears  to  bo  gratuitous.  See  the  preceding  Note.  TV.] 

(18)  The  history  of  tiic  Arian  contests  is  16  be  drawn  nrom  Eusebius,  de  Vita 
Constantini  Magni ;  from  various  tracts  of  Athariasius,  Opp.  Tom.  i ;  from  the 
Eccles.  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Tlieodoret;  from  Epiphanius,  Haeres. 
Ixix ;  and  from  other  writers  of  this  and  the  following  century.  But  among  all 
these,  there  is  not  one  whom  we  may  justly  pronounce  free  from  partiality.    And 
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§  11.  The  opinions  of  Arius  were  no  sooner  divulged,  than 
they  found  very  many  abettors,  and  among  them  men  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  rank,  both  in  Egypt  and  the  neighboring  pro- 
vinces. Alexander,  on  the  otlier  hand,  accused  Ariits  of  blas- 
phemy, before  two  councils  assembled  at  Alexandria,  and  cast 
him  out  of  the  church. (19)  He  was  not  discouraged  by  this 
disgrace,  but  retiring  to  Palestine,  he  wrote  various  letters  to  men 
of  distmction,  in  which  he  labored  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
his  doctrines,  and  with  so  much  success  that  he  drew  over  im- 
mense numbers  to  his  side,  and  in  particular  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  who  was  a  man  of  vast  influence. (20)  The  emperor, 
Comtantine,  who  considered  the  discussion  as  relating  to  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance  and  remote  from  the  fundamentals  of  reli- 
gion, at  first  addressed  tlie  disputants  by  letter,  admonishing  them 
to  desist  from  contention.(21)     But  when  he  found  that  nothing 

the  Arian  history  still  needs  a  writer  of  integrity  and  void  alike  of  hatred  and 
love.  There  were  faults  on  both  sides ;  but  those  who  hitherto  have  described 
this  controversy,  could  discover  the  faults  of  only  one  of  the  parties.  ^This  has 
now  ceased  to  be  absolutely  true  ;  since  Dr.  Waleh,  in  the  lid  vol.  of  his  Geschi^ 
chte  der  Ketzcreyen,  p.  3»i5 — 700,  has  so  treated  the  history  of  Arius  and  hisfoU 
lowers,  that  a  man  must  himself  be  in  the  highest  decree  partial,  if  he  can  deny 
the  honor  of  impartiality  to  Dr.  Walch.  isJiL]  It  is  a  common  opinion ^hat 
Alius  was  too  much  attached  to  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and  Origtn.  See  uioUi. 
Petavius,  Dogmat.  Theol.  Tom.  ii.  L.  i.  c.  8.  p.  38.  But  those  who  think  so,  are 
certainly  in  an  error.  For  Origen  and  Plato  differ  widely  from  Arius ;  on  the 
contrary  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that  Alexander,  the  opposer  of  Arina,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  closely  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Origen.    See  Rdlpk  Cudtoortk's  Intellectual  System,  vol. i.  p.  676  &c. 

(19)  [Alexander  first  employed  milder  measures ;  for  he  sent  a  letter,  which 
was  subscribed  by  the  clergy  of  Alexandria,  to  Arius  and  the  other  clergymen 
united  with  him,  warning  tiiem  to  abandon  their  error.  {AthanasiuSy  OppTTom. 
i.  Pt.  i.  p.  396.)  When  this  measure  failed,  he  brought  the  subject  before  the 
bishops  of  his  party.  He  first  held  a  council  at  Alexandria  (AD.  321.)  composed 
of  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops;  and  then  another  assembly,  conaposed  only  of 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the  province  of  Mareo- 
tis.  The  first  was  properly  a  council ;  the  other  was  not.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
some  historians  speak  of  but  one  council  of  Alexandria.  See  Dr.  Watch's  His- 
torie  der  Kirchenversammlungen,  p.  140.  and  his  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol. 
ii.  p.  424  &c.     ScA/.] 

QiO)  [These  bishops  held  a  council,  in  Bithynia,  probably  at  Jdcomedia^  in 
which  250  bishops  are  reported  to  have  been  present.  Of  their  acts  and  decia- 
ions,  we  know  nothing  more  than,  that  they  sent  letters  to  all  the  bishops  of 
Christendom,  intreating  them  not  to  exclude  the  friends  of  Arius  from  their  com- 
munion, and  requesting  them  to  intercede  with  Alexander  that  he  would  not  do 
BO. — This  first  Arian  council  is  either  wholly  overlooked  by  modem  writers,  or 
is  confounded  with  that  of  Antioch  in  the  year  330.  Sozomen  gives  account  of 
it;  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  15.  See  JHcetas,  iu  Bibliotb.  Max.  Patr.  Tom.  xxv.  p. 
151.  and  Ceiller's  Histoire  des  Auteurs,  Tome  iii.  p.  566.  Wa/chy  Historie  der 
Kirchenversammlungen,  p.  142.     TV.]  ^. 

(21)  [Constantine  not  only  wrote  a  letter,  in  the  year  324,  but  he  sent  with* 
it,  as  hiB  envoy,  the  hmooM  Hositu  bishop  of  Cord uba.  What  part  the  envo}r< 
acted,  is  unknown,  but  the  letter  is  extant,  nilly,  in  EuselnuSf  de  Vita  Constantini 
M.  Lib.  ii.  c.  64^72,  and  with  some  curtailment,  in  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclea.  L.  i.  c. 
7.  The  most  important  part  of  this  singular  document,  wnich  however,  shows 
the  feelinn  of  one  more  solicitous  for  the  great  cause  of  our  common  Christianity, 
than  for  imsolute  perfection  in  speculative  theology,  !■  as  follows. 

^<  I  learn,  then,  that  the  origin  of  the  present  controversy  waa  thus.    WherMs 
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was  effected  by  this  measure,  and  that  greater  commotion  was 
daily  rising  throughout  the  empire,  he  in  the  year  325  summoned 

jODy  Alexander,  enquired  of  the  presbyters,  what  each  believed  on  one  of  the 
subjects  contained  m  the  law,  or  rather  on  a  point  of  a  vain  controversy  ;  and 
whereas  you,  Arms,  inconsiderately  advanced,  what  ought  not  to  have  entered 
yoor  mind,  or  if  it  did,  should  have  been  smothered  in  silence;  hereupon  dissen- 
sion arose  between  you,  communion  has  been  denied,  and  the  most  holy  people, 
being  split  into  two  parties,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  body  is  destroyed. 
Wherefore  do  ye,  mutually  forgiving  one  another,  follow  the  counsel  here  fitly 
ofi'ered  you  by  your  fellow  worshipper  [of  the  true  God.]  And  what  is  it?  It 
is,  that  it  was  unsuitable,  at  first,  to  put  amiestion  on  such  subjects ;  and  when  it 
was  put,  it  was  unsuitable  to  answer  it.  For  such  questions,  being  required  by 
no  law,  but  prompted  by  the  contentiousness  of  unprofitable  leisure, — thouga 
they  may  be  proposed  for  the  exercise  of  our  natural  powers, — ought  to  be  kept 
to  ourselves,  and  not  rashly  to  be  brought  before  public  meetings,  nor  be  incon- 
siderately trusted  to  the  ears  of  the  people.  For,  bow  few  are  there  that  can  ac- 
curately  comprehend  and  suitably  explain  the  nature  of  so  great  and  so  exceed- 
ingly  (ufficult  subjects  ?  Yet  if  any  one  thinks  he  could  easily  do  this,  how 
lar^e  a  part  of  the  people  will  he  persuade  to  think  so  ?  or  who  can  urge  the 
critical  examination  of  such  questions,  without  hazarding  a  fall.  Wherefore 
prating  on  such  subjects,  is  to  oe  restrained  ;  lest,  either  from  the  imbecility  of 
our  natures,  toe  should  be  unable  to  explain  the  subject  proposed,  or  from  the 
dulness  of  afiprehension  in  our  hearers,  they  should  not  be  aolo  to  comprehend 
exactly  what  is  spoken  ;  and  lest,  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  the  peo- 
ple should  incur  the  danger  either  of  blasphetny  or  schism.  Therefore  let  an  un- 
wise question  in  the  one,  and  an  incon»aerate  answer  in  the  other  of  you,  mutu- 
ally pardon  each  other.  For  the  controversy  between  you,  is  not  about  the 
cbier  of  the  precepts  of  our  -hiw  (the  holy  scripture) ;  nor  have  you  introduced 
any  new  heresy  relating  to  practical  religion  )  but  you  both  have  one  and  the 
same  views,  so  that  you  may  easily  come  together  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship. 
While  you  thus  contend  about  little  and  exceedingly  unimportant  points  ^uirsp 
puxpuv  xai  Xiav  iKftyi^Uiyt)^  it  is  not  suitable  for  so  numerous  a  body  of  God's 


though 

jret  on  account  of  their  union  as' to  the  system  of  their  doctrine,  they  come  to- 
gether again  harmoniously.    Now  if  thty  do  so,  how  much  more  reasonable  is  it 
ror  wm,  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  great  God,  to  be  of  one  heart  in  the  pro- 
proression  of  the  same  religion.    Let  us  look  more  attentively  and  closely  mto 
what  is  now  advanced,    h  it  right,  on  account  of  the  little  vain  disputes  about 
words  lunonc  you,  for  brethren  to  array  themselves  a^inst  brethren,  and  the  pre- 
ctoiM  assembly  to  be  rent  asunder  by  the  ungodly  strife  of  you  who  thus  contend 
about  trifles  of  no  consequence  P   (Wso  jXixpuv  xrcj  xai  \kVi6aL\kCyg  clva^vaicjv  ;) 
This  is  vulgar  and  despicable  :  it  is  more  befitting  the  folly  of  children,  than  the 
discretion  of  priests  ana  wise  men.  Let  us  spontaneously  depart  from  the  tempt- 
ations of  the  devil.    Our  sreat  God,  the  common  preserver  of  us  all,  hath  exten- 
ded to  all  the  common  light ;  and  allow  me  his  servant,  under  his  providence,  to 
bring  my  efforts  to  a  successful  issue,  that  by  my  admonitions,  diligence,  and  ear- 
nest exhortations,  I  may  bring  his  people  to  have  fellowship  in  their  meeting  to- 
gether.   For  since,  as  I  said,  ye  both  have  one  faith  ^j^Iol  Tig  igiv  viuiv  iri^i^), 
and  one  and  the  same  understanding  of  our  religion  j^xoi   /xta  Trig  xa^'  hl'^C 
hp&(ft(tig  ffCvSifiv)  ;  and  since  the  requirement'of  the  law,  in  its  various  parts, 
binds  all  to  one  consent  and  purpose  of  mind;  and  as  this  thing  which  has  pro- 
duced a  little  strife  among  you,  does  not  extend  to  the  power  and  efficacy  or  the 
'whole  gospel,  (fAij  *pog  r^v  «  itm/TOS  dova/xfv  Avrxgi,^  let  it  not  at  all  produce 
separations  and  commotions  among  you.    And  these  things  I  say,  not  to  compel 
von  to  a  perfect  consent  on  this  very  unwise  and  undefinable  <]|uestion.    For  the 
nijrb  privileges  of  communion  may  be  preserved  to  you  unimpaired,  and  the  same 
f^flowsbip  may  be  kept  up  among  you  all,  though  there  may  be  among  you  par- 
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that  famous  council  of  the  whole  church,  which  met  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia,  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy.  In  this  council,  after 
various  altercations  and  conflicts  of  the  bishops,  the  doctrine  of 
Arius  was  condemned,  Christ  was  pronounced  to  be  (o^i.o^o'fo;) 
of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  Arixu  was  sent  into  exile  in 
lilyricum,  and  his  followers  were  compelled  to  assent  to  a  creed 
or  confession  of  faith,  composed  by  the  council.  (22 J 

§  12.  No  part  of  church  history,  perhaps,  has  acquired  more 
celebrity,  than  this  assembly  of  bishops  at  Nice  to  setde  the  af- 

tial  disagreement  about  some  trivial  point.  For  we  do  not  all  choose  alike,  nor 
is  there  one  and  the  same  dispoeition  and  judgment  in  oo  all.  Therefore  con- 
cerning the  divine  providence,  let  there  be  one  faith ,  one  understand! nc,  and  one 
covenant  with  God.  But  as  fbr  those  trivial  questions,  which  ye  so  elaborately 
discuss,  though  you  should  not  think  exactly  alike,  it  is  fit  that  the  fact  remain 
within  your  own  cogitations,  and  be  kept  as  a  secret  in  your  own  breast.  Let  the 
privileges  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  belief  of  the  truth,  and  the  precious  wor- 
ship of  God  and  observance  of  his  law*  remain  unimpaired  among  you.  Return 
again  to  mutual  friendship  and  charity ;  give  to  all  the  people  their  proper  embra- 
ces ;  and,  havins  purified  as  it  were  your  own  minds,  do  ye  again  recognize  each 
other:  for  friendship,  when  it  returns  to  a  reconciliation,  aAer  ill  will  is  laid 
aside,  often  becomes  more  sweet  than  before.  And  restore  to  me  also  serene 
days,  and  nif  hts  void  of  care ;  so  that  there  may  be  in  reserve  for  me  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pure  light,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  ouiet  life.  If  this  fidl,  I  must 
uoavoidablv  sign  and  be  bathed  in  tears,  and  spend  the  residue  of  my  days  un- 

3uietly.     For  while  the  people  of  God,  my  fellow  worshippers,  are  so  rent  asun- 
er  by  unreasonable  and  hurtful  contentions,  how  can  my  mind  be  at  ease  and 
my  tbouffhts  at  rest?"     TV.] 

(22)  This  creed  is  illustrated  from  ancient  records,  in  a  learned  work  on  the 
subject,  by  Joh.  Christ.  Suicer,  Utrecht,  1716. 4to.  [The  creed  used  in  the  Catho- 
lic, Lutheran,  and  English  churches,  and  called  the  Jficene  creed,  is  in  reality  the 
creed  set  forth  by  the  council  of  ConstatUinopU  in  the  year  381.  It  is  consider- 
ably more  full  than  the  original  Nicene  creed;  which  is  here  subjoined,  together 
with  a  translation.  ni^goof/LSv  it$  ifva  hsw  irarspa  ^avToxpa^pa,  flravrcov  ipa- 
ruv  TS  xou  dapoLTuv  iroiiiri^v.  Kai  hs  sva  xupiov  'iTjcrifv  Xpi^ov,  rov  ^lov  rx  Sftt, 
ys\fvrji^ivra  ix  «•«  ^ar^g  f^ovoycv^,  rxrejiv,  kx  t%  i^iag  tS  flrarpof ,  ^eov  ^x  ^sk, 
(pC)s  ix  ^cjro^,  ^6ov  (iX>i^(vov  ix  ^sS  oXyi^ivoui  ^svvi^^^vra  i  ff'oiYi^^vra,  hfuok^ 
(f  1 0  V  ^u ^rnrpi,  St*  x  tol  ^ravca  iydyeroy  ra,  r6  Jv  ru  ^pav^  xcu  rot  Iv  rjji  yji» 
•rov  $i*  fjjxo^  T:ig  av&pwiTKf  xai  Sta  n^v  fj|*fiTipav  (furrip'toLv  xa«X^oWa  xocj  (fap- 
xu^^vra,  8vav^pciHr^(favra.  ita^iyra  xou  ava^avra  rij  ^pirf]  f^M'^pftt  dLvsX^ovra 
h€  rsg  ^ocufkg  xou  dp^^V^vov  xpFvai  l^unvroLg  xai  ysxpkg.  Kou  kig  ro  a^iov  «^Su- 
fi*a.  Ts^  6s  "Kiyovragj  oVi  ^v  «'m  ots  ix  ^v,  xaj  c'piv  ^^svvij^^voi  ix  ^v,  xai 
OTi  If  ix  ovrwv  l/5vlro,  ^  Jf  Mpag  irotfaCio^  ^  k^iag  qjoufxovr eg  livai,  f^  xri^ov 
rp£4rrov  ^  aXXoidJi-ov  rov  uiov  rS  ^sS,  ava^e/xar/^si  )).'(C(^<<^^*H  IxxXq^ia.^ 
See  WaLck,  Biblioth.  Symbol.  Vetus,p.  75,  76.  Translation  :  We  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father,  almighty,  the  maker  of  all  things  visible  and  inTisible :  and  in 
one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only-begotten, 
(that  is,)  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God 
of  very  God ;  begotten  not  made ;  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father ;  bj 
whom  all  things  were  made,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth :  who  fiir 
us  men,  and  fbr  our  salvation,  descended,  and  was  incarnate,  and  became  man  : 
suffered,  and  rose  a^in  the  third  day,  ascended  into  the  heavens  ;  and  will 
eome  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  :  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those  who 
say,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not,  and  that  he  was  not,  before  he  was 
begotten,  and  that  he  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  afilrm  that  he  is  of  any  other 
substance  or  essence,  or  that  the  Son  of  God  is  created,  and  mutable  or  cbangea* 
b)e,  the  catholic  church  doth  pronounoe  accursed.     TV.] 
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fairs  of  the  church ;  and  yet,  it  is  very  singular,  that  scarcely  any 
part  of  ecclesiastical  history  has  been  investigated  and  explained 
more  negligently.  (23)  The  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  time  and  year,  nor  the  place,  nor  the  number  of  the  judges, 
nor  the  president  of  this  council,  nor  as  to  many  other  particu- 
lars. (24)     No  written  yowrnctZ  of  the  proceedings  of  this  venera- 

(23)  See  Tko.  /fii/^,  Hretoria  Concilii  Niceni;  published  after  bis  death,  [Lips. 
1712.  4to.]  Jo,  le  ClerCj  Bibliotheque  historique  et  univorselie,  Tome  x.  p.  4»1, 
aad  Tome  xxii.  p.  21^)1.  Is.  de  Be<iusoBre.j  Histoire  de  Manich^o  et  de  Manicheis- 
mc,  Tome  i.  p.  520  &c.  The  nccount«  left  us  by  the  orientals  of  this  council, 
are  contained  in  Euseh.  Renaudvt,  Historia  Patriarchar.  Aiexandrinor.  p.  69  &c. 
fTo  the  preceding  works,  may  be  added,  Ckr.  W.  Fr.  fValch's  Historie  der 
ICirchenversammlungen,  p.  144 — U)S.     SchL] 

(24)  [Yet  there  is  not  great  disagr^Bnient  on  most  of  these  points.     There  is 
.scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  year,  which  was  AD.  325;  though  there  ia 

a  disagreement  as  to  the  month  when  the  council  first  met;  namely,  whether  it 
was  the  13th  of  the  Kalends  of  June,  or  July  ;  that  is,  the  20th  of  May,  or  the 
19th  of  June.  All  agree  that  the  council  closed  on  the  emperor's  Vicennalia,  in 
July  of  that  year.  As  to  the  place,  there  is  overwhelming  proof  that  it  was  the 
central  hall  o'r  buildine  in  the  imperial  palace  at  fn'ice  in  Bithynia ;  which  the 
emperor  caused  to  be  fitted  up  especially  for  the  purpose.  Some  moderns,  howe- 
ver, maintain  that  this  hall  must  have  been  a  church ;  because  they  cannot  be- 
lieve so  holy  a  body  would  assemble  any  where,  except  in  a  church  duly  conse- 
crated.  As  to  the  number  of  members,  of  which  the  council  was  composed,  Ev>- 
sebnts  indeed,  (de  Vila  Constantini,  iii.  c.  8.)  says  "  they  exceeded  250  bishops."^ 
But  the  M.  S.  here,  is  believed  to  be  corrupted ;  for  ISocrates  (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  c. 
8.)  expressly  quoting  this  passage  of  Eusebius,  says  **  they  exceeded  three  hund- 
red bishops."  There  is  satisfactory  proof  that  there  were  318  members  of  the 
council ;  oesides  a  vast  number  of  clergymen  and  others,  who  attended  iirom  cu- 
rioaity  or  for  their  own  improvement  in  knowledge.  The  ancient  writers  make 
BO  mention  whatever  of  any  president  or  scribe  of  the  council.  They  represent 
the  council  as  assembling,  ana  the  emperor  as  entering,  advancing  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  and  upon  a  signal  from  the  bishops,  taking  his  seat,  which  was  a 
golden  chair;  after  which  the  whole  council  was  seated ;  several  of  the  principal 
bishops  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  emperor,  and  the  main  body  of  them  arranged 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  hall.  Before  this  formal  opening  of'^the  council,  there 
were  several  rencountres  of  the  bishops  of  different  parties,  and  also  of  members 
of  the  council,  with  the  philosophers  and  others  who  were  assembled  in  the  city. 
Of  these  private  meetings,  pompous  accounts  are  lefl  us  by  Oelasms  and  others. 
But  when  the  council  assembled  in  form,  they  did  no  business,  but  remained  si^ 
lent,  till  jhe  emperor  came  in.  He  was  then  addressed  either  by  Eustathius 
of  Antioch,  or  by  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  or  by  both,  in  short  complimentary 
speeches ;  afler  which  he  himself  harrangued  the  council ;  and  havinc  thrown 
into  the  fire,  unread,  all  the  private  petitions  and  complaints  which  had  been 
previously  handed  him ;  he  bid  them  proceed  to  business.  A  free  discussion  now 
ensued ;  but,  it  would  seem,  without  tlie  formalities  observed  in  modern  delibe- 
rative assemblies.  Individuals  of  dificrent  sentiments  offered  their  opinions; 
and  the  emperor  heard,  remarked,  commended,  or  disapproved,  and  so  influen- 
ced the  whole  proceedings,  as  to  bring  about  a  good  degree  of  unanimity.  Yet 
he  did  not  act  tne  dictator,  or  judge;  but  lefl  the  bishops  to  decide  all  the  ques- 
tions respecting  faith  and  discipline,  uncontrolled  :  for  he  regarded  them  as  the 
divinely  constituted  judges  of  such  matters.  He  only  wished  them  to  come  to 
some  agreement ;  which  as  soon  as  they  had  done,  he  regarded  their  decision  as 
final,  and  as  obligatory  on  himself  as  well  as  all  others.  How  many  sessions 
were  held,  we  are  not  told.  But  afler  all  the  business  was  finished,  on  the  24th 
of  Jalj,  when  the  Emperor  entered  on  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated 
his  Vicennalia  with  the  council,  in  a  splendid  banouet  in  his  own  palace.  On 
that  occasion  Eusi^us  of  Cesarea,  delivered  an  oration  in  praise  of  Constantine, 
whieh  is  lost.  Afler  the  feast,  the  bishops  were  dismiss^,  with  presents  and 
exhortations  to  peace  and  love.    They  returned,  as  they  came,  by  the  public 
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ble  tribunal  was  kept ;  at  least  none  has  reached  us.(25)  How 
many  and  what  canons^  or  ecclesiastical  laws^  were  enacted,  is 
not  agreed  on  by  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  christians.  The 
latter  tell  us  they  were  only  20  in  number;  but  the  orientals 
make  them  far  more  numerous.  (26)     From  ttie  canons  univer- 

conveyanceSi  having  been  supported  by  the  emperor  from  the  time  they  left  their 
hollies.  See  EuscbiuSf  dc  Vita  Constantini,  L.  iii.  c.  ii — 22.  Socrates,  Hist.  £c- 
cles.  i.  8—11.  Soz&men,  H.  E.  i.  17—25.  Theodora,  H.  E.  i.  7,  9,  10,  12.  Rw 
Jinus,  H.  £.  Lib.  i.  Oelasius  Cyzicenus,  Commentar.  de  Synodo  Nicaeno,  Lib. 
iii,  in  HardvirCs  Concilia,  Tom.  i.  p.  345  &€.  Acta  Concilii  Nicaeiii,  in  Ctnn- 
befu'  Auctarium  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn  ii.  p.  573.  Renavdot,  Uistoria  ^atriarchar. 
Alexandrinor.  p.  69  <&c.  various  Treatises  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  works  of 
Atitanasius,  especially  his  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Decretis ;  end  several  detached 
passages  in  Epivhanius,  contra  Haereses,  Lib.  iii.  These  are  the  only  authentic 
sources  for  the  history  of  this  council.     7V.] 

(25)  See  Henry  Valesius,  Note  on  Euaeb.  de  Vita  Constantini  M.  Lib.  iii.  c.  14. 
MartUhas,  a  Syrian,  wrote  a  history  of  this  council  ;  but  it  is  lost.  See  Jos.  Sim. 
Assemani  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatic.  Tom.  i.  p.  195  &c.  [EitsebiuSy  in 
the  passage  just  referred  to,  says  :  *'  What  met  the  general  approbation  of  the 
council,  was  committed  to  writing,  and  confirmed  by  the  subscription  of  each 
member."  Whence  Valesius  infers,  that  netking  was  committea  to  writing  by 
the  council,  except  the  results  to  which  they  came,  and  which  they  individually 
subscribed ;  namely,  the  creed,  the  canons,  and  the  synodic  epistley  which  was 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Alexandria  and  the  brethren  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Pentapolis.  He  therefore  supposes,  the  council  kept  no  Journal,  or  had  no  writ- 
ten  Acta  Concilii,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  phrase.  And  indeed,  we  have  no 
intimation  that  they  kept  any  journal  of  their  proceedings,  or  had  any  proper 
scribe  of  council.  What  are  called  the  Acta  Concilii,  as  given  us  by  Gelasius 
and  others,  are  an  account  of  various  discussions  between  individual  members  of 
the  council  and  certain  philosophers  or  sophists,  together  with  the  creed,  the 
canons,  the  synodic  letter,  several  epistles  of  the  emperor,  one  of  Eusebius  to  his 
church  of  Cesarea,  and  various  extracts  from  ancient  authors.     TV.] 

(26)  Thom,  ItUg,  Supplem.  Opp.  dementis  Alex.  p.  191.  Jos.  Sim.  AsstmaUf 
Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vatic.  Tom.  1.  p.  22,  195  &c.  Euseb.  Renaudot,  His- 
toria  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinor.  p.  71.  and  many  others.  [The  20  Nicene  canons, 
and  those  only,  were  received  by  the  ancient  church.  Some  attempts,  indeed , 
were  made  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  in  the  titlh  century,  to  make  certain  canons 
of  the  council  of  Sardiea  pass  for  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  African  bishops  resisted,  and  sent  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Constantinople,  for  complete  copies  of  all  the  Nicene  canons,  which 
they  knew  of.  The  returns  shewed,  that  these  20  caqons,  and  these  only,  were 
then  recognized  in  the  Greek  church.  Sec  the  Acts  of  the  6th  council  of  Car- 
thage, AD.  419.  Theodoret  also,  (H.  £.  i.  8.)  and  Gelasius  Cyzicenus,  (Lib.  ii. 
c.  31.)  expressly  affirm,  that  the  number  of  the  Nicene  canons  was  20.  But  in 
the  16th  century  an  Arabic  copy  of  80  canons,  including  these  20,  was  brought 
from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  and  soon  afterwards  translated  and  published.  At 
first  there  was  some  doubt ;  but  in  a  short  time  all  the  learned  were  fully  satisfied, 
that  tlie  additional  60  canons  were  not  of  Nicene  origin,  though  now  regarded  as 
such  by  most  of  the  eastern  sects.     See   JS'atalis  Alexander,  Hist.   Eccles.   Cent. 

-iv.  Dissert,  xviii.  vol.  vii.  p.  501 — 511.  ed.  Paris  1742,  4to. — These  20  canons,  (or 
22,  as  some  divide  them,)  are  extant  in  jBeveri</^e'5 Pandect.  Canon.  Tom.  i.  p.  58 
&x^..  and  in  all  the  larger  Collections  of  councils. — The  substance  of  them,  is  as"^ 
follows.  The  \8t  cannon  forbids  the  admission  of  voluntary,  or  self-made  eunuchs 
to  the  sacred  ministry      The  'Zd  forbids  the  hasty  ordination  of  new  converts  to  , 
Christianity  ;  agiCeably  to  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  Xot  a  novice  <&c.     The  Zd  forbids  clergy-  ' 
men  of  all  ranks,  from  having  subindurcd  females  or  housekeepers;  except  only  < 
their  nearest  blood  relations.     The  4tA  directs,  that  ordinations  be  generally  per- 
formed  by  all  the  bishops  of  a  province  ;  and  never,  by  less  than  three  bishops  :  - 
and  requires  the  confirmation  of  the  metropolitan,  in  all  cases.     The  bth  requires, 
that  an  excommunication,  either  of  a  clergyman  or  a  layman,  by  the  sentence  of 
a  single  .bishop,  shall  be  valid  every  where,  till  it  is  examined  and  judged  of  by* 
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sally  received,  and  from  the  other  monuments  of  the  council,  it 
appears,  not  only  that  Arius  was  condemned  by  this  council,  but 
thai  other  things  were  decreed,  with  a  view  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  In  particular,  the  controversy  respecting  the  time 
of  celebrating  Easter,  which  had  long  perplexed  christians,  was 
terminated ;  the  Novatian  disturbance,  respecting  the  readmission 
of  the  lapsed  to  communion  was  composed  ;  the  Meletian  schism, 
with  its  causes,  was  censured ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater 
bishops  was  defined  ;  and  several  other  matters  of  a  like  nature 
determined. (27)     But  while  the  prelates  were  eager  to  correct 

a  provincial  coancil  ;  and  requires  such  a  council  to  be  held,  for  this  and  other 
objects  of  general  interest,  twice  a  year,  once  in  the  aotumn,  and  ooce  a  little  be- 
fore Easter.  The  6th  secures  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  all  the  rights,  which 
be  claimed  by  ancient  usage,  over  the  bishops  and  churches  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Pentapolis;  also  to  the  patriarchs  of  Rmne  and  AtHochf  their  prerogatives; 
and  gives  to  metropolitans,  generally,  a  ne^tive  on  all  elections  to  the  epis- 
copal office  within  their  respective  provinces.  The  7th  gives  to  the  bishop 
or  Adia  (or  Jerusalem)  the  rank  or  a  metropolitan  ;  but  without  depriving 
Cesarea,  the  ancient  metropolis,  of  its  dignity.  The  8th  permits  JfowUian  bish- 
ops and  clergymen  to  return  to  the  church  and  retain  their  rank  and  offices,  on 
their  assentins  to  the  rules  of  the  church  respecting  second  marriages  and  com- 
munion with  tne  lapsed.  The  9^  and  10^  require,  that  presbyters,  who  before 
their  ordination  had  lapsed,  or  had  committed  any  other  offence  which  was  a  ca- 
nonical discjiialitication  for  the  sacred  office,  be  dieprived  of  their  office  as  soon  as 
the  disqualification  is  ascertained.  The  lUh  requires  the  lapsed,  during  the  lata 
persecution  under  Liciniusj  first  to  do  penance  three  years  without  the  doors  of 
the  church  ;  secondly  six  years  in  the  prorch  among  the  catechumens  ;  and  thirdly 
to  be  allowed  to  witnes.^,  out  not  join  in,  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  for  two 
years  more.  The  I2th  requires  flaerant  apostates  to  go  through  the  same  courae ; 
but  they  must  spend  ten  years  in  the  second  stage.  Yet  the  bishops  are  to  exer- 
cise discretionary  power  m  regard  to  the  length  of  time.  The  13M  allows  the  sao- 
rament  to  be  given  to  any  penitent  who  seems  to  be  dying  ;  but  if  he  recovers, 
be  is  to  rank  only  with  the  penitents  in  the  third  stage. — By  the  14£A,  lapsed 
catechumens  are  to  spend  three  years  in  the  first  stage,  or  among  those  who  wor- 
ship without  the  doors  of  the  church.  Bythe]5M,  the  translation  of  bishops, 
fresbyters,  and  deacons  from  one  church  to  auotber,  is  forbidden  By  toe 
Gth,  presbyters  or  deacons,  forsaking  their  own  church  and  going  over  to  others, 
are  to  be  denied  communioti,  and  be  sent  back  :  bishops  also  are  forbidden  to  or- 
dain the  subjects  of  other  bishops,  without  their  consent.  The  17th  requires  the 
deposition  of  all  clargymen,  wno  loan  money  or  ^oods  on  interest.  By  the  iStA, 
dt^acons  are  forbidden  to  present  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  presbyters,  or  to  taste 
them  before  the  bishop,  or  to  sit  amorig  the  presbyters.  By  the  l9th,  the  follow- 
ers of  Paul  of  Samosata,  on  returning  to  tho  chuitsh,  are  to  be  re-baptized  ;  and 
to  be  re-ordained,  before  they  can  officiate  as  clergymen.  The  20^  disaporoves 
of  kneeling  at  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  from  Easter  to  Pentecost.     Tr.] 

(27)  [The  synodic  epistle,  which  is  preserved  by  Socrates^  H.  E.  i.  9,  and  by 
Theodarety  II.  £.  i.  0.  acquaints  us  with  the  principal  transactions  of  the  council ; 
and  also  shews  the  spirit  of  that  venerable  body.  It  is  as  follows.  ^^  To  the  great 
and  holy,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  church  of  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  to  the  be- 
loved brethren  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis ;  the  bishops  assembled  at  Nice, 
and  composioK  the  freat  and  holy  synod,  send  greeting  in  the  Lord. 

"  Forasmuch  as,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  most  pious  emperor  ConstatUittef 
having  called  us  together  from  various  cities  and  provinces,  a  greatand  holy  sy- 
nod is  assembled  at  Nice  ;  it  seemed  altogether  necessary  that  an  epistle  be  sent 
to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  synod  ;  that  you  may  nave  means  of  knowing, 
what  things  have  been  moved,  and  examined,  and  what  have  been  sanctioned. 
First  of  all,  then,  an  inquiry  was  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  pious  empe- 
ror Constantine,  into  the  impiety  and  iniquity  ofAriils  and  his  associates  ;  ana  it 
was  determined  by  the  voice  of  all,  that  his  impious  doctrine  is  to  be  anathema- 
tized, as  also  the  blasphemous  words  and  terms  he  used,  he  having  blasphemoot- 
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the  faults  of  others,  they  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  a  great  one 
themselves.     For  they  were  on  the  point  of  imposing  celibacy  on 
the  clergy  by  an  express  law;    but  the  act  was  prevented  by 
Paphnutiusy  who  had  himself  lived  all  his  days  in  celibacy.(28) 
^13.  But  the  passions  of  men  were  more  efficient,  than  either 

\j  said  that,  the  Son  of  God  loasfrom  nothing,  and  there  teas  a  time  tthen  he  toas  i 
not  ;  and  saying  theX  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  arbitriment  of  his  toUl,  is  capable  of  \ 
other  virtue  or  rice  ;  and  pronouncing  him  a  creature  and  a  work  :  all  which  the 
holy  synod  hath  anathematized ,  not  enduring  so  much  as  to  hear  tbifl  impious 
doctrine,  or  rather  madness,  and  these  blasphemous  words.  What  was  the  issue 
of  the  proceedings  against  him,  ye  have  heard  already,  or  will  hear  ;  lest  we 
should  seem  to  insult  over  a  man  who  has  received  the  deserved  recompense  of 
his  wickedness.  But  his  impiety  prevailed  so  far  as  to  involve  in  destruction 
with  him  Theonas  of  Maimarica,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais  :  for  they  received 
the  same,  sentence.  Afler  the  grace  of  God  had  delivered  us  from  tliat  evil  doc- 
trire  and  impiety  and  blasphemy,  and  from  the  persons  who  dared  to  raise  dis- 
cord and  division  among  a  once  peaceable  people  ;  tliere  yet  remained  the  rash' 
ness  of  Meletius  and  of  tnose  ordained  by  him.  And  what  the  synod  decreed  on 
this  subject,  beloved  brethren,  we  now  inform  you.  It  was  determined  that  Me- 
letius (whom  the  synod  treated  with  more  lenity  ;  for,  according  to  the  strictness 
of  law,  he  deserved  no  indulgence)  should  remain  in  his  own  city  ;  but  should 
have  no  authority,  either  to  ordain,  to  nominate  for  office,  or  be  seen  in  any  oth- 
er city  or  place  on  such  business ;  but  should  only  possess  the  naked  title  of 
honor.  As  for  those  raised  to  office  by  him,  after  being  confirmed  by  a  more  sol- 
emn consecration,  fellowship  is  to  be  gi\en  them  ;  yet  on  the  condition,  that 
they  so  hold  their  office  ana  ministry,  as  always  to  take  rank  after  all  in  every 
parish  or  church  who  were  examined  and  ordained  previously  by  our  dearest 
coWeagae  Aleoatnder ;  and  moreover,  have  no  authoritv  to  elect  or  to  nominate 
such  persons  as  they  like,  or  indeed  to  do  any  thing,  without  the  consent  of  some 
bishop  of  the  catholic  church  who  is  AUaander's  suffragan.  But  those  who,  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  by  your  prayers,  have  never  been  found  in  any  schism,  but 
have  remained  blameless  in  the  catholic  church,  shall  have  power  to  nominate 
and  elect  such  as  are  worthy  of  the  sacred  office,  and  in  general,  to  do  every 
thing  that  accords  with  law  ana  ecclesiastical  nsage.  And  if  it  happen,  that  any 
of  those  now  [bishops]  in  the  church  should  be  removed  by  death,  then  let  those 
lately  admitted  be  advanced  to  the  honors  of  the  deceased  ;  provided  always,  that 
thev  appear  deserving,  and  the  people  choose  them,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
aaoria  concur  in  the  election  and  confirm  it.  And  this  privilege  is  conceded  to 
all  others  ;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  Meletius  personally,  to  w^hom,  on  account  of 
hia  former  irregularity  and  bis  headlong  rashness  of  temper,  it  is  judged,  no  pow- 
er or  authority  shouM  be  civen,  he  being  capable  of  a^ain  exciting  the  same  dis- 
orders. And  these  are  the  things  which  relate  particularly  and  especially  to 
Egypt,  and  to  the  most  holy  church  of  Alexandria.  But  irany  other  canon  or 
decree  shall  be  made,  as  our  lord  and  most  precious  fellow  minister  and  brother 
is  present  with  us,  when  he  shall  arrive  he  will  give  you  a  more  exact  account, 
for  he  will  have  been  an  actor  and  co-operator  in  the  things  done.  We  also  an- 
nounce to  you  the  harmony  there  is,  in  regard  to  the  most  holy  paschal  feast ; 
that  this  matter  is  happily  settled,  through  the  assistance  of  your  pray eis,  so  that 
all  the  brethren  in  the  East,  who  before  kept  the  festival  with  the  Jews,  will 
hereafter  keep  it  in  harmony  with  the  Romans,  with  us,  and  with  all  those  who 
from  ancient  times  have  kept  it  with  us.  Therelbre,  rejoicing  in  the  happy  is- 
sue of  affairs,  and  the  peaceful  harmony  that  exists,  and  that  all  heresy  is  extir- 
pated, do  ye  receive,  with  greater  honor  and  more  ardent  love,  our  fellow  minis- 
ter and  jrour  bishop,  Aleautnder,  who  has  gladdened  us  with  his  presence,  en- 
countering so  great  labor  in  his  advanced  age,  that  peace  might  be  restored  among 
you.  And  pray  for  us  all,  that  whatever  has  been  well  determined  upon,  may 
remain  stedtast,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  done,  as  we  trust,  accord!- 
ing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  the  Father,  in  the  Holy  Spirit :  to  whom  be  glo- 
ry forever  and  ever.    Amen."     TV.] 

(28)  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclea.  Lib.  i.  e.  11.  compare  Fran.  BaHwin's  Constan- 
tinua  Magnufl,  p.  76.  and  Gear,  CaUstus,  de  eonjugio  Cleric,  p.  170  &c. 
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the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council  or  the  authority  of  the  empe- 
ror. For  there  were  those,  who  though  they  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  doctrine  of  Arius^  yet  were  dissatisfied  with  some  things  in 
the  decrees  and  the  creed  of  the  council  ;(29)  and  the  Arians 
left  no  means  untried,  to  free  themselves  from  the  evils  inflicted 
on  them  bv  those  decrees.     And  the  issue  was  favorable  to  their 

ml 

wishes.  For  in  a  few  years  after  the  Nicene  council,  an  Arian 
presbyter,  whom  Constaniia,  the  emperor's  sister,  at  her  death  had 
recommended  to  the  care  of  her  brother,  succeeded  in  persuading 
Constantine  the  Great,  that  Arius  had  been  wrongfully  condemn- 
ed, from  personal  enmity.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  330,  the 
emperor  recalled  Arius  from  exile,  rescinded  the  decrees  passed 
against  his  associates  and  friends,  and  permitted  Eusehius  of  Ni- 
comedia,  the  principal  supporter  of  Arius,  and  his  powerful  faction, 
now  thirsting  for  revenge,  to  persecute  the  defenders  of  the  Ni- 
cene council. (30)     They  assailed  no  one  more  fiercely,   than 

(29)  [the  word  6(Xoi(fjoff  (of  the  same  essence y)  in  particular,  wos  not  agrees • ' 
ble  to  all.  At  first  sevpntcen  bipliops  licsitatod  to  subscribe  the  creed  and  the 
condemnation  ofj9rivs,  because  they  wished  to  shun  the  appearance  of  favoring 
the  Sabellian  error  ;  and  they  objected,  that  the  word  oy^oitfiog  had  been  disap- 
proved of,  in  the  time  of  Paul  of  SamcsatJi.  (Socrates,  H  E.  i.  c.  8,  23  &c.  Basil. 
Ep.  360.)  And  in  fact,  Paul  of  Sanuisata  hud  abused  the  word  o/JLo^tfiog  to  con- 
trovert any  other  distinction  between  the  tfon  or  Word  and  the  Father,  except 
the  difi'erenccof  names  and  of  external  relations  in  reference  to  the  divine  mani- 
festation. And  thou(;h  it  be  not  fully  proved  that  this  ffrwi,  in  the  Sainosatian 
sense  of  it,  was  rejected  by  a  council  at  Antioch  in  the  year  atJO,  (which  decision 
at  Antioch  is  pronounced  fabulous,  by  Dr.  Fcuerleinj  in. his  Dissert,  on  the  ques- 
tion :  Dei  filium  patri  esse  ojulo^O'io^  antiqui  ecdesiae  doctores  in  concilio  Anti- 
ocheno  utrum  nepaverint  ?  Gotting.  1755.)  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  Arians  had 
before  alledged  this  Antiochian  decree,  and  no  one  had  charged  them  with  mis- 
take in  so  doing.  Nevertheless,  those  who  were  not  pleased  with  the  creed  were 
l^enerally  brought  to  acquiesce  in  it,  partly  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor,  to  ban- 
ish all  who  would  not  subscribe,  and  partly  by  the  advice  of  the  princess  Con- 
stantia.  Only  Jirius,  with  the  bishops  Themuis  and  Sectmdus,  persevered  in  a 
refusal.  Yet  .some,  [namely  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis  bishop  of 
Nice,]  subscribed  only  the  creed  itself,  and  not  also  the  anathema.     SchL] 

(30)  [tSo  sudden  a  change  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  council  of  Nice  had 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  Arianism  ;  and  its  decrees 
had  been  approved  by  other  councils  in  distant  provinces,  and  thus  had  obtained 
the  authority  of  decrees  by  the  whole  church.  The  emperor  had  superadded  to 
the  sentence  of  the  bishops  civil  penalties,  ordering  toe  recusants  into  exile ; 
and  bad  condemned  the  writings  of  Jlrms  to  the  flames,  and  commanded  them  to 
be  delivered  up  on  pain  cf  death.  [See  the  emperor's  Letter  to  the  bishops  and 
people,  in  Socrates,  11.  £.  i.  9.]  Thus  the  Arian  party  seemed  to  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. But  it  only  seemed  to  be  so.  Four  years  after,  the  atmosphere  about 
the  court  of  Constantine,  at  once  became  clear  and  serene  to  tne  Arians; 
and  the  causes  of  so  great  a  change  are  not  well  known ;  for  the  history  of 
Constantine  here  has  a  chasm  of  tlireo  years.  The  princess  Conttan^ 
tia  seems  actually  to  have  had  a  hand  in  this  great  revolution.  The  bishops  who 
were  fuvornbly  disposed  towards  ^rius^  had  recommended  themselves  to  her,  by 
giving  back  in  the  Nicene  council,  and  subscribing  the  creed,  very  much,  in 
compliance  with  her  recommendation.  (Philostorgtus.  H.  £.  i.  c.  9.)  This  at- 
tention shown  her,  would  naturally  pave  the  way  for  tnem  to  the  confidence  of 
the  princess.  And  therefore  the  statement  of  Socrates  (L.  i.  c.  25.^  and  Soxamen. 
(L.  iti.  c.  19.)  is  not  improbable  ',  namely,  that  it  was  by  her,  ana  by  an  Arian 
priest  whom  she  at  her  death  recommended  to  him,  that  Constantine  was  brought 
to  entertain  more  favorable  views  of  the  Anans.  At  the  instigation  of  this  priest, 
the  emperor  dispatehed  a  gracious  letter  to  AriuSy  bidding  him  come  to  the  court 
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AihanasiuSj  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  When  he  could  in  no  way 
,  be  brought  to  restore  Arius  to  his  former  honors  and  ecclesiastical 
standing,  Athanasius  was  first  deprived  of  his,  offie,  in  a  council 
held  at  Tyre  AD.  335,  and  then  banished  to  Gaul ;  while  in  the 
same  year,  by  a  numerous  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  Arius  and 
his  friends  were  solemnly  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
church.  But  by  none  of  these  proceedings  could  the  Alexan- 
drians be  induced  to  receive  Arius  among  tlieir  presbyters.  Ac- 
cordingly the  emperor  called  him  to  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
336,  and  ordered  Alexander^  the  bishop  of  that  city,  to  open  the 
doors  of  his  church  to  him.  But  before  that  could  take  place, 
Arius  died  at  Constantinople,  in  a  tragical  manner.  (31)  And 
the  emperor  himself  closed  life  shortly  after. 

• 

Arius  baflten«d  te  Constantinople,  with  his  friend  Euzoius;  and  was  graciouslr 
listened  to  by  the  emperor,  whom  he  satisfied  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  At  the  requi- 
sition of  the  emperor,  they  both  presented  a  confession  of  their  faith,  which  was 
so  artfully  drawn  up,  as  to  conceal  their  real  sentiments  under  orthodox  phrase- 
ology. In  this  way  Jlrius  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria.  Ante- 
cedently to  this,  Eusebitis,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theosnis  bishop  of  JSice, 
had  obtained  complete  reinstatement  in  their  offices ;  and  Uic  former  now  com- 
menced persecuting  the  orlliodox  party,  and  especially  AUianasius.  The  deposi- 
tion o  Atkanasitts  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Tyre  ;  but  his  banishment  was 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  before  whom  he  was  accused  of  threatening  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  grain  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople.  As  Arius  met  with  more 
opposition  at  Alexandria  than  he  expected,  and  as  his  presence  there  caused 
commotions  which  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  an  insurrection  ;  he  was  called 
back  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  had  another  hearing  before  the  emperor,  and 
swore  to  a  formula  of  faith  presented  by  hiuiFolf,  which  sounded  very  orthodox. 
The  emperor  was  so  well  satisfif.>d  by  this  exhibition  of  Arivs,  that  he  sent  for 
Alexander  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  earnestly  mjoined  upon  him  to  ad- 
mit Arius  the  next  bunday  to  his  communion.  The  terrihcd  bishop  retired  to  the 
church  of  St.  Irene,  and  there  prayed  that  the  calamity  might  be  averted.  On 
the  day  appointed,  Arius,  accompunied  by  Euseblus  of  Nicomedia  and  others  of 
his  adherents,  proceeded  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  in  order  to  en- 
ter the  church  m  triumph,  and  entertained  his  friends  with  playful  discourse. 
But  as  he  pass:cd  along,  the  calls  of  nature  obliged  him  to  step  aside.  He  entered 
one  of  the  public  offices  erected  for  such  puposes,  and  lefl  his  servants  waiting  at 
the  door ;  and  here  he  died  with  a  violent  colic.  See  Dr,  WalcKs  Historie  der 
Ketzcreyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  486  &c.     Schl.l 

(2\)  some  of  the  moderns  are  disposed  to  call  in  question  this  account  of 
Amui'  death  \  but  without  good  reason,  since  it  is  attested  by  such  unexceptiona- 
ble witnesses  as  Socrates^  Sozomen,  Attianasiiu,  and  others.  Yet  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  and  extraordinary  death — for  the  miserable  man  is  said  to  have  discharg- 
ed his  own  bowels — is  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  ancients,  who  tell 
us  that  God,  being  moved  by  the  prayers  of  holy  men,  miraculously  avenged  the 
wickedness  of  the  man,  will  hardly  find  credit  at  this  day  among  candid  persons 
well  acquainted  with  Arian  affairs.  When  I  consider  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  I  confess,  that  to  me  it  appears  most  probable,  the  unhappy  man  lost  his 
life  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  being  destroyed  by  poison.  An  indis- 
creet and  blind  zeaJ  in  religion  has,  in  every  age,  led  on  to  many  crimes  worse 
than  this.  ['*  The  preceding  account  of  Arius'  death,  and  of  the  circumstances 
attending  it^  is  given  by  AtJkanasius,  (£p.  ad  Serapion,  de  morte  Arii,  p.  522  &c. 
Opp.  torn.  ii.  ed.  Commelin,)  by  SocraicSy  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  37,  38,)  Sozomen, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  29,  30.)  by  Tkeod/trety  (Hist.  Ecclee.  L.  i.  c.  15.;  and  by 
several  other  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  The  first  in  this  list,  and  with  him 
most  of  the  others,  draw  a  frightful  picture  of  the  manner  of  Arius'  death,  making 
bim  to  have  died  by  the  falling  out  of  all  his  bowels.  Most  of  them  rewd  it  bm 
a  miracle,  by  whicn  (rod  panished  him  for  his  perjury,  or  hearkened  to  the , 
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^14.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of  his 
sons  ConstantitiSy  the  emperor  of  the  East,  with  his  wife  and  his 
court,  was  very  partial  to  the  Arian  cause :  but  Constantine  and 
Constans  supported,  in  the  western  parts,  where  they  governed, 
the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council.  Hence  the  broils,  the  com- 
motions, the  plots,  the  injuries,  had  neither  measure  nor  bounds, 
and  on  both  sides  councils  were  assembled  to  oppose  councils. 
[Constans  died  in  the  year  350 ;  and  two  years  after,  a  great  part 
of  the  West,  particularly  Italy  and  Rome,  came  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  brother  Constaniius  ;  and  this  revolution  was  most 
disastrous  to  the  friends  of  the  Nicene  council.  For  this  emperor, 
being  devoted  to  the  Arians,  involved  them  in  numerous  evils  and 
calamities,  and  by  threats  and  punishments,  compelled  many  of 
them,  and  among  others,  as  is  well  attested,  the  Roman  pontiff 
Liberiusj  to  apostatize  to  that  sect  to  which  he  was  himself  at- 
tached. (32)  The  Nicene  party  made  no  hesitation  to  return  the 
same  treatment,  as  soon  as  time,  place,  and  opportunity  were  af- 
forded them.     And  the  history  of  Christianity  under  ConstantiuSf 

(prayers  of  bishop  Jllexcndery  who  with  others  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  de- 
liverence.     It  is  not  stranse,  that  some  moderns  have  moved  the  question,  wheth* 

'er  this  whole  narration,  the  chief  source  of  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  strenuous  opposer  of  Arius.  and  which  respects  a  man  then  very  much 
hated,  may  not  be  a  fabrication.  Yet  the  story  is  told  with  such  uniformity  as 
to  the  principal  facts^  by  those  who  difier  in  tiie  minor  circumstances  of  it ;  and 
the  spot  where  he  died  was  so  generally  pointed  out  even  in  the  fifth  century, 
according  to  SoerateSj  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
eral statement.  Yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved,  or  indeed  be  made  to  appear 
probable,  that  the  sudden  death  oT  Arius  was  miraculous,  and  a  punishment  in- 
flicted by  God.  Sozomen  himself  tells  us,  that  some  at  the  time  regarded  it  as 
the  conscqencc  of  a  disease,  which  directly  affected  the  heart ;  others  believed, 
that  his  sudden  ioy  at  finding  his  affairs  issuing  so  happily,  brought  on  him  this 
speedy  death.  Very  much  is  requisite  to  justi^'  the  a.scription  of  an  event,  which 
may  be  explained  by  natural  causes,  to  a  supernatural,  and  to  the  hand  of  God 
inflicting  a  divine  punishment.  But  under  such  circumstances,  christians  have 
in  all  ages  been  too  ready  to  make  up  such  inconsiderate  judgments.  Besides, 
tb^  death  of^rius  is  painted  as  being  as  extraordinary  as  possible  ;  and  is  not  ob- 
scurely compared,  by  AtJuiiuisius  in  particular,  with  that  of  Judas  the  traito  - ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  strange  prayer  of  bishop  j^lexander  against  him,  is  not 
only  passed  without  censure,  but  is  represented  as  beine  a  holy  prayer  which 
Heaven  answered.  The  adherents  of  ^rins  maintainea,  that  his  enemies  com- 
passed his  death  by  magical  arts  :  and  in  very  recent  times,  discerning  writers 
Dave  conjectured  that  he  was  poisoned.  This  however  is  merely  a  conjecture, 
and  one  which  is  often  made  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
persons  who  had  many  or  powerful  enemies.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  can  be  re- 

farded  as  certain,  but  this ;  ^riiut  died  a  sudden  deatli ;  but  the  cause  of  it  is  un- 
oown.  '  Translated  from  Srkroeckhy  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  v.  p.3t=6,  387.  TV.] 
^  (32)  [It  appears  from  the  Letters  of  LiAeriwj,  which  are  still  extant,  and  from 
[the  testimony  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Jerome,  and  others,  that  Liberiiu  boldly  re- 
■sisted  the  Arians,  and  was  therefore  banished  to  Beroea  in  Thrace;  that,  at  the 
•end  of  two  years,  his  eagerness  to  return  to  his  bishoprick,  led  him  to  consent  to 
the  condemnation  of  ^thanasius,  and  to  subscribe  the  Arian  creed  set  forth  by  the 
tbird  council  of  Sirmium.     This  weakness  in  a  Roman  bishop  has  furnished  the 
Protestants  with  an  argument  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
.  bility,  which  they  have  not  failed  to  urge  successfully,  and  to  the  great  Bnno)r* 
'ance  of  the  Catholics.     See,  among  others,  Boicer*s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i. 
p.  136  Ac.     TV.] 
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presents  the  picture  of  a  most  stormy  period,  and  of  a  war  among 
brethren,  which  was  carried  on  without  religion  or  justice  or  hu- 
manity.(33) 

§  1 5.  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  362,  the  pros- 
jperous  Hnys  of  the  Arians  wc:c  at  an  end,  Julian  had  no  par- 
tialities for  cither,  and  therefore  patronized  neither  tlie  Arians 
nor  the  orthodox. (34)  Jovian  [AD.  363 — 3ol,]  espoused  the 
orthodox  sentiments  :  and  therefore  all  the  West,  with  no  small 
part  of  the  East,  rejecting  Arian  views,  reverted  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Nicene  council. (35)  But  the  scene  was  changed  under 
the  two  brothers,  Valentinian  [in  the  West],  and  Valens  [in  the 
East],  who  were  advanced  to  the  government  of  the  empire  in 
the  year  364,  Valentinian  adhered  to  the  decisions  at  rlice  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  West,  the  Arian  sect,  a  few  churches  ex- 
cepted, was  wholly  extirpated.  Valensy  on  the  contrary,  took 
sides  with  the  Arians ;  and  hence  in  the  eastern  provinces,  many 
calamities  befel  the  orthodox. ^36)  But  when  tnis  emperor  had 
fallen  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  AD.  378,  Gratian  [who  succeed* 

(33)  [The  Orthodox  and  the  Arians  were  constantly  in  the  field,  and  they  oi^ 
ten  came  to  bloodshed.  The  imperial  brothers  frequently  patched  up  an  exter- 
nal peace  with  each  other ;  but  the  christians  who,  from  tne  principles  of  their 
holy  religion,  should  have  been  united  in  the  closest  bonds. or  brotherhood  and 
in  unbroken  peace,  were  engaged  in  unceasing  war  during  the  reign  of  these  em- 
perors. The  victorious  party  oppressed  the  vanquished  with  false  accusations^ 
oanishments,  deprivations  of  office,  anathemas  of  councils,  artifice  and  violence. 
For  proof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  JithanasinSj  Apolog.  ad.  Constant,  p.  907  dec. 
Historia  Arianor.  ad  Monach.  p. 373  &c.393&c.  Sozomeuj  H.  £.  Lib.  iv.  c.  9,19. 
Socrates  J  H.  £.  Lib.  ii  c.  37.  and  the  dark  picture  of  the  state  of  the  church,  by 
Ft>u;entiu5  Lerinensis,  in  hisCommonit.  c.  6.     Sckl."] 

(34)  [JuHauy  who  wished  to  make  himself  popular,  and  to  ruin  the  christian 
church  by  its  internal  contests,  not  only  gave  ail  sects  of  christians  entire  liberty 
of  conscience,  but  recalled  all  the  banished.  And  this  was  greatly  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  orthodox,  especially  in  the  West,  where  the  churches  again  recovered 
their  bishops,  and  such  of  them  as  had  renounced  orthodoxy  through  fear,  re- 
turned again  to  the  profession  of  it.     Sckl.'] 

(35)  The  Arians  in  the  East  took  great  pains  to  draw  Jovian  over  to  their  side; 
but  as  these  attempts  proved  fruitless,  various  individuals  of  them,  and  in  particu- 
lar Acaciusy  were  induced  to  yield  assent  to  the  Nicene  creed.  The  Arians  of 
Alexandria  also  in  vain  labored  to  bring  Athanasius  into  disgrace;  and  he  was 
in  high  favor,  till  the  emperor's  death.     ScJUJ] 

(36)  [The  persecution  of  Valens  extended,  not  only  to  the  orthodox,  but  also 
to  the  Semi-ArianSyWad  other  minor  parties :  and  the  Semi- Arians f  afler  much  ne* 
gociation,  resorted  to  the  unexpected  measure  of  sending  messengers  to  Rome, 
and  by  subscribing  to  the  Nicene  creed,  attempted  to  form  a  coalition  with  the 
occidental  christians.  But  this  coalition  was  frustrated,  partly  by  the  repugnance 
of  some  of  the  Semi- Arians  to  the  word  6|XO£(f/o^,  and  partly  bv  the  exertions  of 
the  powerful  Arians  at  court ;  and  a  new  persecution  ensued.  The  orthodox 
ventured  to  make  a  representation  to  the  emperor  VatenSy  and  for  this  pnrpose 
sent  a  delegation  composed  of  80  clergymen,  to  the  court  at  Nicomedia.  The 
emperor  cruelly  ordered  Modestus  the  praetorian  prefect,  to  put  them  all  to  death, 
but  without  noise  ;  which  he  accomplished  by  putting  them  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  when  at  sea,  causing  the  vessel  and  all  the  unhappy  men  to  be  burnt.  Such 
cruelty,  perhaps,  is  without  a  parallel  among  the  persecutions  by  the  pa^ns. 
See  Socrates,  H.  E.  iv.  c.  15.  Sozomen,  H.  £.  vi.  c.  13.  Theodoni,  H.  £.  iv.  o* 
21.  and  Dr.  Walch,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.  &c.    Sckl.] 
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ed  T^alentinian  in  the  West,  in  the  year  376,  and  became  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  empire  in  378,]  restored  peace  to  the  ortho- 
dox.(37)  After  him,  Theodosius  the  Great,  [AD.  383—396,] 
by  depriving  the  Arians  of  all  their  churches,  and  enacting  severe 
laws  against  them,(38)  caused  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil to  triumph  every  where,  and  none  could  any  longer  publicly 
profess  Arian  doctrines,  except  among  the  barbarous  nations,  the 
Goths,(39)  the  Vanda]s,(40)  and  the  Burgundians.(41)  That 
there  were  greot  faults,  on  botli  sides,  in  this  long  and  violent  con- 
test, no  candid  person  can  deny ;  but  which  party  was  guilty  of 
the  greatest  wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  (42) 

(37)  {Groiian  granted  religious  freedom  to  all  his  subjects  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  reign,  and  excluded  only  the  Manichaeans,  the  Photinians  and  the 
Eunomians  from  the  liberty  of  holding  assemblies  for  worship.  He  also  recalled 
all  the  bishops,  whom  Valens  had  banished.  Some  of  the  Semi- Arians  now  again 
held  their  own  synods,  and  renewed  their  confession  of  faith,  that  the  Son  is  of 
like  essence  [o|Xo{J{<fio^]  with  the  Father,  in  a  council  held  al  Antioch  in  Caria. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  again  set  up  public  worship  at  Constantinople, 
and  obtained  the  zealous  Gregory  Nazianzen  for  their  bishop.  Gro^Mzn,  at 
length,  forbid  the  assemblies  ofthe  heretics,  without  distinction.  Codex  Theo- 
dos.  L.  V.  de  Haeret.  and  the  Notes  of  God^oiy  Tom.  vi.  p.  12B.  WaUh,  Hist, 
der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p.  547  Sue.     Sckl.l 

(38)  See  Codex  Theodos.  Tom.  vi.  p.  5, 10,  130,  146.  and  Goddroi,  Notaa 
on  these  laws.  [See  also  Dr.  fValehf  Historie  der  Eetzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  549 
&c.     Schl.'i 

(39)  [The  Goths  were  on  this  occasion  entangled  in  the  Arian  heresy.  Being 
driven  by  the  Huns  from  their  former  residence  on  the  Tanais,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor  Valens ,  and  obtained  liberty  to  plant  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube ;  promising,  not  only  to  serve  the  Romans  in  their  wars, 
but  to  embrace  tbe^  christian  religion,  as  soon  as  teachers  should  be  sent  among, 
them.  Ulphilas'WBa  one  of  their  ambassadors,  who  was  himself  an  Arian,  and 
Valens  also  gave  him  only  Arian  teachers  for  his  assistants.  It  was  not  stranco^ 
therefore,  that  the  Arian  doctrine  obtained  so  great  currency  among  this  people. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Arianism  among  them,  is  related  by  Dr.  Walckf  His- 
torie der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  553.     SchL] 

(40)  [Neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances,  in  which  this  people  embraced 
Christianity,  can  be  ascertained.  Only  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  were,  in 
great  measure,  believers  in  Christianity,  before  they  came  into  France ;  (Sa2vta* 
nus,  de  Ira  Dei,  Lib.  vii.  p.  845  and  f£a.)  And  from  a  nassage  in  JomandeSf  (de 
Rebus  Geticis,  c.  25,)  it  is  probable,  that  they  got  their  nrst  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity from  their  neighbors  the  Groths,  and  according  to  the  Arian  principles. 
They  were  persecutors  of  the  orthodox  j  which  can  not  be  said  of  the  Gothe. 
See  Walckf  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  559  &c.     SclU.} 

(41)  [These  first  settled  permanently  in  Gaul,  during  the  next  century,  and 
there  first  embraced  the  christian  religion,  and  according  to  the  orthodox  system. 
OrosiuSf  Lib.  viii.  c.  32.  and  the  history  of  the  fifth  century,  infra.  Ft.  i.  cnap.  i. 
§  4.  But  their  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  Arians,  the  West  Goths,  intect- 
ed  them  with  the  leaven  of  Arianism.  Yet  under  the  successors  of  their  king 
Chmdeboldf  the  orthodox  doctrine  again  got  the  upper  hand ;  and  under  the  domi- 
nation ofthe  Franks,  the  adherents  to  Arian  principles  were  wholly  rooted  out. 
See  Watch.  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ii.  p.  564  &c.     Schl.'\ 

(42)  [The  judgment  pronounced  by  Dr.  Walekf  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Historio 
der  Ketzereyen,  p.  698,  is  so  sound  and  impartial,  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  in- 
serting it  here  without  alteration.  ^'  The  modem  Arians  in  England  blacken  the 
character  of  .^thanasius  too  much,  in  order  to  discredit  his  doctrine :  other  writers, 
too  much  prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  a  Kalendar  saint  must  be  an  ansel,  re- 
present tbis  man  and  his  adherents  as  absolutely  faultless.  If  we  would  jud|||e 
impartially,  both  parties  were  chargeable  with  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
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<^  16.  The  Arians  would  have  done  much  more  harm  to  the 
church,  if  they  had  not  become  divided  among  themselves,  after 
the  Nicene  council,  and  split  into  sects  which  could  not  endure 
each  other.  The  ancients  enumerate  as  Arian  sects,  the  Semi' 
Jlriansj  the  EusebiansJ4S\  the  Aetians,  the  Eunomians^  the 
Acac%ans^(44)  the  P«aMyrta7w,(45)  and  others.  But  they  may 
aU  be  reduced  to  three  classes.  The  first  class  embraces  the  old 
and  genuine  Arians  ;  who,  rejecting  all  new  terms  and  modes  of 
expression,  taught  explicitly,  that  the  Son  was  not  begotten  by  the 
Father,  but  created  or  formed  out  of  nothing.(46)     From  these, 

coDteat.  There  was  a  total  want  of  moderation  throughout :  every  where  the 
mistaken  notion  reigned^  that  it  is  right  to  exercise  control  over  the  conBciences 
of  others ;  every  where  private  matters  were  treated  as  public  affairs  of  the  church; 
every  where  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils  was  misused;  and  still  more, 
that  of  civil  magistrates ;  everywhere,  therefore,  a  persecntins  spirit  was  cher- 
ished and  maintained.  In  particular,  we  believe  that  these  faults  commenced  on 
the  side  of  the  orthodox  ;  that  other  bishops  too  hastily  became  linked  in  with 
Alexander ;  and  that  in  the  council  of  Saraica,  too  little  respect  was  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  oriental  bishops  in  respect  to  AthanasiuSy  whicli  were  that  he  mieht 
not  sit  and  vote  in  the  council,  because  he  was  the  accused  person.  But  tne 
Arians  were  guilty  of  still  greater  offences.  Arius  was  in  fault,  for  so  zealously 
endeavoring  to  create  a  party;  but  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  was,  in  our  opinion,  a 
real  fire  brand,  who  set  the  whole  in  a  flame;  and  the  suspicion,  that  pride  and 
love  of  distinction  led  him  to  defend  Arius,  and  produced  that  obstinacy  in  sup- 
porting the  side  he  took,  appears  to  us  well  founded.  In  short — this  history  very 
forcibly  inculcates  the  necessity  of  uniting  true  benevolem  e  to  men,  with  our 
zeal  for  the  truth,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  personal  animosities,  by  presenting  to 
us  so  many  lamentable  occurrences  and  so  very  unhappy  consequences,  arising  , 
from  the  neglect  of  these  christian  duties.*'     Widchy  ubi  supra.     Sehl.'] 

(43)  [These  derived  their  name  from  two  bishops. named  Eusebius ^  the  one  of 
Cesarea,  and  the  father  of  church  history,  the  other  of  Nicomedia,  and  aflerwarda 
of  Constantinople,  an  intimate  with  ConstantiTie  the  Great.  These  belonged  to 
the  class  of  Semi-Ariaas ;  called,  at  this  day,  SubardinatioTUStSj  because  they 
maintained  a  suJbortUnation  among  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  Yet  this  name 
was  applied  to  all,  who  opposed  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  who  disapproved  either 
of  the  word  oiMk(f  log  only,  or  also  the  idea  it  was  used  for.     Schl.j 

(44)  [These  bore  the  name  of  AcaciuSf  a  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  successor  of 
Eusebius  PamphUi.  He  allowed  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father :  but  only  in 
respect  to  his  will.    Sckl.'] 

(^)  [This  word  imports  pastrycooks  ;  because  a  person  of  this  occupation,  a 
Syrian,  named  Tktoktutus^  was  particularly  zealous  in  defending  one  or  the  mi- 
nor parties  of  Arians  in  Constantinople,  which  maintained  that  God  the  Father 
existed  before  th^  Son  had  a  being.     Sdd.'] 

(46)  [Arius  maintained,  there  were  three  substances  in  God.  namely,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  l^he  first  is  the  only  eternal  God.  There  is, 
absolutely,  none  like  him ;  and  his  essence  is  incomprehensible.  He  is  called 
the  FatheTf  in  a  sense  corresponding  with  that  in  which  the  Son  is  called  the 
Son;  and  as  the  latter  was  not  always  the  Son,  so  the  former  was  not  always  the 
Father.  The  second  substance  is  tne  person,  who  is  denominated  in  the  scrip- 
tures, the  Son,  the  Word,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.  He  is  absolutely  a  creature 
of  God;  and  one,  whom  God  created,  as  he  did  the  other  creatures,  immediately 
ftom  nothing.  This  creation  of  the  Son,  the  scriptures  denominate  a  generation  ; 
and  this  creature  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  ngurative  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
cause God  has  adopted  him.  The  terms  Word  and  Wisdom  of  God,  are  ambigu- 
ous ;  for  they  sometimes  denote  certain  powers  or  attributes  of  God,  and  some- 
times a  person,  namely  the  Son.  In  the  rormer  acceptation,  they  are  inherent  ia 
God,  naturally  and  necessarily ;  but  not  so,  in  the  latter  acceptation.  God,  of; 
his  voluntaiY  choice,  produced  this  person,  to  be  an  instrument  m  his  hand  in  the  j 
creation  of  the  world.    The  Son,  therefore  is,  in  his  essence,  totally  different  from ) 
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deviated  on  the  one  side,  the  Semi^rtam  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
Eunomians  or  Anomoeans,  that  is,  the  disciples  of  Eunomius,  a 
man  of  acuteness,  and  of  A'ctius.  The  former  maintained,  that 
the  Son  of  Grod  was  cftoistfiov,  i.  e.  of  like  essence^  with  the  father ; 
yet  not  by  nature,  but  only  by  grace.  The  leaders  of  tliis  party 
were  George  of  Laodicea,  and  Basil  of  Ancyra.(47)  The  lat- 
ter^ who  were  also  called  pure  Arians,  Aetians  (48)  and  EocucoU" 
^ian*,(49)  contended,  that  Christ  was  Irepostfiov  or  Avojuwiov,  i.  e. 
dissimilar^  both  in  essence  and  in  other  respects,  to  the  Vather.(50) 
Under  each  of  these  classes,  there  were  other  subordinate  sects, 
whose  subtleties  and  refinements   have  been  but  obscurely  de- 

the  Fnther.     As  a  rational  creature,  he  possesses  free  will,  is  changeable,  ajid  so 

Diigiit  become  either  vicious  or  virtuous ;  though  by  his  diligence  and  hia  long 
\  practice,  he  has  acquired  permanent  habits  of  virtue.  And  God  has  chosen  for 
•  his  Son,  the  most  virtuous  of  all  created  spirits.  Thus  the  Son,  according  to 
'  Arivs'  views,  is  not  truly  God,  not  eternal,  not  omniscient.  There  are,  to  his 
.  understanding,  some  mysteries  ;  and  he  does  not  comprehend  clearly  the  essence 
\  of  the  Father,  nor  his  own  nature.  Yet  God  has  graciously  imparted  to  himpre- 
'  eminent  gifts.     Thereby  ho  is  become  the  Son  of  God  ;  nay  obtained  for  himself 

the  name  of  God ;  though  not  in  the  propar  sense  of  the  word.     Such  is  Dr. 

,Waich's  rcprcBcntalion  of  the  doctrine  ofArius;  in  his  Historic  der  Ketzercyen, 

vol.  ii.  p.  r>80  &:c.     Schl.] 

(47)  Sec  Prud.  Maran,  Dissert,  sur  les  Semi-Arians;  which  has  been  reprint* 
ed  by  Joh.  Vo'tgt^  in  Biblioth.  Haeresiolog.  torn.  ii.  p.  119 &c.  [The  Semi-Arians 
were  also  called  moderate  ,9riaiis  ;  and  Eusebians^  because  the  EusebitiseSy  espe- 
cially  the  oiie  of  Cesarea,  supported  this  party  ;  and  HomocotLsians^  from  tlie  word 
QaoiitfioiT,  which  was,  as  it  were,  their  symhol. — George  of  Laodicea,  was  a  na. 
live  of  Alexandria,  and  a  very  learned  man.  He  had  personal  difficulties  with 
bishop  Memyider,  and  obtained  the  bishoprick  of  Laodicea,  through  the  Euse- 
bian  party,  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  Basils  bishop  of  Ancyra,  had  the  re- 
putation of  an  upright  and  learned  man,  and  was  in  great  favor  with  the  emperor 
Canstaniius.  lie  can  be  taxed  with  no  other  fault,  tlian  that  of  not  tolerating  the 
word  o/xo^tfjog.  He  drew  on  himself  much  persecution  by  his  zealous  opposition 
to  Photinus  and  to  the  genuine  Arians;  and  was  deprived   of  his  office  by  the 

Acacians.     5cA/.] 

(48)  [They  had  this  name  from  their  chief  person,  Jletitis  of  Antioch.  This 
man  applied  himself  to  the  sciences,  at  Alexandria,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  medical  art.  as  well  as  with  theology.  As  all  his  instructors  were  of  Arian 
sentiments,  he  also  applied  his  talents  and  his  dexterity  in  debate  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  Arian  doctrines.  He  was  made  a  deacon  at  Antioch  j  but  the  Semi- 
Arians  and  the  orthodox  hated  him,  and  he  was  deposed  and  banished  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius.  Julian  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  a  bishoprick.  He  had 
the  surname  of  the  Jlthdst.  Socrates^  H.  E.  i.  c.  35.  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iii.  c.  15  &c. 

and  iv.  c.  2:?.     ScU.I  ,    ,     i     »  »« 

(49)  [This  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  gg  j:x  ovrwv.      They  said, 

that  the  Son  of  God  might  indeed  be  called  God,  and  the  Word  of  God;  but  only 
in  a  sense  consistent  with  his  having  been  brought  forth  gg  ^x  ovrwv  [from  non- 
existences  ;]  that  is,  that  he  was  one  of  those  things,  which  once  had  no  existence; 
and  of  course,  that  he  was  properly  a  creature,  and  was  once  a  nan-entity.     Schl.j 

(50)  See  Ja.  Basnage,  Diss,  de  Eunomio,  in  Henr.  Canisius,  Lectiones  Anti- 
quae,  tom.  i.  p.  172  &c.  where  are  extant  the  creed  and  an  apology  of  Etmomivs. 
See  also  Ja.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  100—148.  and  Codex 
Theodos.  Tom.  vi.  p.  147,  155, 157,  167,  200  &c.  [Eun4nnius,  a  Cappadocian, 
was  a  scholar  ofAetivs,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicum  by  his  partizans.  But 
he  was  soon  displaced,  and  his  whole  life  was  full  oi  unpleasant  occurrences. 
He  was  pecuharly  lucid  in  his  style,  and  his  writings  are,  on  that  account,  the 
most  valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  Arianism.  ScM.  See  note,  pa. 
299.     7V.] 
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veloped  by  the  ancient  writers.  This  discord  among  the  Arians 
was  as  injurious  to  their  cause,  as  the  confutations  and  the  zeal  of 
the  orthodox. 

§  17.  Unhappily  the  Arian  contests  produced,  as  was  very  nat- 
ural, some  new  sects.  Some  persons,  while  eager  to  avoid  and  to 
confute  the  opinions  of  Arius,  fell  into  opinions  equally  dangerous. 
Others,  after  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  AriuA,  ventured  on  far 
beyond  him,  and  became  still  greater  errorists.  The  human  mind, 
weak,  powerless,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  seldom  exerts  all  its  energies  to  comprehend  divine 
subjects,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  duly  guarded  against  extremes. 
To  the  former  class,  I  would  reckon  Apollinaris  the  younger, 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  though  otherwise  a  man  of  great  merit,  and 
one  who  in  various  ways  rendered  important  service  to  the 
church.(51)  He  manfully  asserted  the  divinity  of  Christy  against 
thg  Arians ;  but  b)  philosophizing  too  freely  and  too  eagerly,  he 
almost  set  aside  tlie  human  nature  of  the  Savior.  He  maintained, 
that  Christ  assumed  only  a  human  body,  endowed  with  a  sentient 
soul,  but  not  possessed  of  intellect ;  and  that  the  divine  nature  in 
Christ  did  the  office  of  a  rational  soul  or  mind  i{b2)  whence  it 
seemed  to  follow,  that  the  divine  nature  became  mmgled  with  the 
human,(53)  and  with  the  human  nature  suffered  pain  and  death. 
This  great  man  was  led  astray,  not  merely  by  the  ardor  of  de- 
bate, but  likewise  by  his  immoderate  attachment  to  the  Platonic 
doctrine  concerning  a  "twofold  soul ;  from  which  if  the  divines  of 
that  age  had  been  free,  they  would  have  formed  more  wise  and 
more  correct  judgments  on  many  pomts.  Some  among  the  an- 
cients attribute  other  errors  besides  this,  to  Apollinaris  ;  but  how 

(51)  [See  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings^  above,  p.2i)7.  note  (29).     7r.] 

(52)  [Apotlmaris  believed  that  Christ  had  no  need  of  a  rational  soul,  because 
the  divine  nature  was  competent  to  all  the  rational  and  free  acts  which  the  Say> 
ior  performed  ;  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  Christ  must  have  had  two  intel-  - 
ligent  natures  and  two  free  wills.  He  supposed  further,  that  a  rational  human 
soul,  as  it  was  the  seat  of  sinful  acts,  was  liable  to  moral  changes;  and  therefore 
Christ,  if  he  had  possessed  a  rational  human  soul,  could  not  have  had  an  un- 
changeable, that  is,  a  sinless,  human  nature.  And  he  supported  his  opinion  by 
the  many  passages  of  scripture  which  speak  of  Christ's  becoming  man,  in  whicn 
only  the  word  (fap^,  flesh  is  used  for  the  human  nature  )  e.  g.  Joh.  i.  14.  These 
arguments  needed  an  answer;  but  his  opposers  replied  to  them  very  imperfectly. 
They  showed  indeed,  fVom  the  bible,  that  Christ  bad  a  rational  human  soul.  But 
their  proof  was  defective  in  this,  that  they  did  not  show,  that  by  the  word  ^'Uy^, 
in  the  scriptures,  must  necessarily  be  understood  a  rational  soul.  And  what  they 
brought  forward  besides  this,  were  either  the  bml  consequences  that  would  fol- 
low, or  occasions  for  Ipgomachy,  which  rather  retarded  than  furthered  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.     See  Walch,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  18G  &c.     SchlA 

(53)  [This  consequence,  however,  ApoUinaris  did  not  admit.  He  was  indeed 
accused  of  denying  the  actual  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  and  of  holding  to 
such  a  confusion  of  them,  as  Euticfies  afterwards  maintained.  But  he  rejected  the 
term  mixture  ;  and  expressly  taught,  that  he  did  not  subvert  the  doctrine  of  two 
distinct  natures  in  Christy  but  that  the  divinity  remained  divine,  and  the  flesh  re- 
mained flesh.  See  Dr,  IValcky  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  193  &>q. 
Schl] 
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mucH  credit  is  due  them,  is  doubtful.  ^54)  The  doctrine  of 
•/Tpo/tnam  met  the  approbation  of  many,  in  nearly  all  the  eastern 
provinces ;  and  being  explained  in  different  ways,  it  became  the 
source  of  new  sects.  But  as  it  was  assailed  by  the  laws  of  the 
emperors,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writings  of  learned 
men,  it  gradually  sunk  under  these  united  assaults. 

^18.  To  the  same  class  must  be  reckoned  Marcelliu^  bishop 
of  Ancyra  in  Galatia  ;(55)  if  confidence  may  be  placed  in  JBtwe- 
hivs  of  Cesarea,  and  in  his  other  adversaries,  who  tell  us,  that  he 
so  explained  the  mystery  of  the  holy  Trinity,  as  to  fall  into  the 
Sabellian  and  Samosatenian  errors.  Yet  there  are  many  who 
think,  that  both  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Eusebius  of  Cesarea 
unfairly  represent  his  sentiments,  because  he  gave  offence  by  the 
severity  offiis  attacks  upon  the  Arians  and  upon  the  bishops  who 
favored  them.  But,  admitting  that  his  accusers  were  influenced 
in  some  respects  by  their  hatred  of  the  man,  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
their  accusations  were  not  altogether  groundless.  For  it  appears, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  that  Marcdlus 
considered  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  two  emanations  from 

(54)  See  Ja.  Basna^ef  Historia  haeresis  ApoIliDaria ;  which  is  republished 
with  some  learned  additionsj  by  Jo.  Voigtf  Bibhoth.  Haeresiologica,  torn.  i.  Fas- 
cic.  i.  p.  1 — ^96.     See  also  ibid.  torn.  i.  Fascic.  iii.  p.  607.     The  laws  against  the 


Apollinarians,  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  144  &c.    See  like- 
wise (Ckaufepie,)  Nouveau  Dictionaire  hist.  et.  crit.  torn.  i.  p.  304  dsc.     I"  8e% 


torie  der  Ketzereycn,  vol.  iii.  p.  ll^--229.     ScAZ.] 

(55)  [This  MarceUvLS  was  a  person  of  weight  in  tlie  Nicene  council,  and  there 
opposed  the  Arians  with  a  zeal  and  energy,  which  procured  him  praise  from  his 
own  party,  and  hatred  and  obloquy  from  the  opposite  side.  (See  EpiphanitUf 
Haeres.  fxxii.  c.  2.  Aihanas.  Apolog.  contra  Anan.  Tom.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  143, 150. 
and  Constantinef  Epistt.  Pontiff,  p.  379,  383.)  Asterius  a  defender  of  the  Arian 
doctrine,  attacked  nim  in  writing,  and  accused  him  of  Sabellianism.  MarceUtu 
in  reply  wrote  a  book  to  defend  the  true  doctrine  respecting  the  subordination  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father.  In  the  year  336,  the  Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople deposed  him,  as  one  convicted  of  the  Sabellian  or  Samosatenian  here- 
sy, and  elected  Basil  in  his  place.  APter  the  death  of  ConstanliuSf  he  recovered 
his  see ;  but  lost  it  again  almost  immediately,  as  the  Eusebians  again  ffot  the  aa- 
cendency.  He  now  fled  to  Rome,  and  exhibited  a  confession  of  his  faith  to  the 
bishop  JtdiuSy  by  whom,  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  Athanasian  party  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  he  was  recognized  as  orthodox,  and  as  a  sufferer  for  tne  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  bishops  persevered  in  their  criminations  of  him. 
In  the  year  347,  the  western  bishops  at  the  council  of  Sardica,  again  pronounced 
him  innocent.  But  when  PhotinuSy  a  pupil  of  MarccUuSj  commenced  his  dis- 
turbance, Athanasius  now  first  threw  out  some  suspicions,  that  his  doctrine  was 
not  pure  ;  but  he  soon  dropped  them.  Basil  the  Great,  however,  was  more  de- 
cided in  his  opposition  to  MarcelluSj  and  held  him  to  be  actually  a  heretic.  Yet 
he  aflerwards  acknowledged  himself  in  the  wrong.  Marccllus  and  his  friends 
took  pains  to  procure  testimony,  from  influential  men  and  from  churches,  to  their 
orthodoxy  ;  and  they  were  not  unsuccessful.  MaruUus  was,  in  reality,  not  with- 
out considerable  learning  ;  but  his  judgment  was  weak,  and  he  had  the  habit  of 
talking  at  random,  and  was  at  the  same  time  very  bitter  against  his  antagonists. 
It  is  therefore,  not  only  possible,  but  also  very  probable,  that  he  often  Kt  drop 
faulty  expressions,  which  in  the  view  of  his  enemies  contained  dangerous  errws. 
See  ffalchf  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  2^  &c,    Schl.} 
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the  divine  nature,  which|  after  performing  their  respective  offices, 
were  to  return  back  into  the  substance  of  the  Father :  and  who- 
ever believed  so,  could  not,  without  self-contradiction,  hold  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  to  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  distinct  persons. (5ti)  Marrellu^  increased  the  odium 
and  suspicions  against  him,  by  refusine:,  in  tlie  last  years  of  his 
life,  to  condemn  Photinushx^  disciple.(57) 

4  19,  At  the  head  of  those,  whom  the  contests  \v\ihArius  led 
into  still  greater  errors,  may  undoubtedly  be  placed,  Fkotinus^ 
bishop  of  Sirminm,(5R)  who  in  the  year  343,  advanced  opinions 
concerning  God,  equally  remote  from  those  of  the  ortliodox'and 
those  of  the  Arians.  On  well  considering  what  tlje  ancients  have 
stated  without  much  perspicuity  or  uniformity,  it  appears,  that  he 
supposed,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  by  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit ;  that  with  this  extraordinary  man,  a  certain  divine  ema- 
natiorij  which  he  called  the  Word,  became  united  ;  that,  on  ac- 
count of  this  union  of  the  Word  with  the  man  Jesus,  he  was  call- 
ed the  Son  of  God,  and  also  God;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
a  virtue  or  energy,  proceeding  from  God,  and  not  a  person,(59) 

(56)  [It  is  nevertheless  uncertain,  whether  Marcdlus  really  denied  the  person- 
al distinctions  in  the  Trinity.  The  accusations  of  his  opposors  are  not  credible 
evidence  in  this  case.  Marcelliis  and  his  friends  constantly  denied  that  they 
were  S^>eUians.  He  denied  indeed,  that  there  were  three  vTto^oitfSig,  affirming 
that  there  was  but  one  Mga^ig.  But  this  word  had  then  so  indeterminate  a 
meaning,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  it.  For  it  denoted,  some- 
times, what  we  should  call  substance  ;  and  at  other  times,  was  equivalent  to 
person.  Dr.  fValchy  ubi  supra,  p.  290,  thinks  it  probable,  as  MarciUus  always 
strenuously  contended,  and  with  justice,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
d^fOUpsVojf  and  a^cjpiVcJ^  (inscparoMy)  united,  he  must  have  regarded  the  word 
{^ogd(fts^  a3  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  6orc^a(fi^  SiSgCiifa  a  different  substance. 
Yet  cleaily  he  often  used  unsuitable  descriptions  and  comparisons,  respecting  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  .he  Son  ;  and  such  as  seem  to  shew,  that  he  understood  by  these  per- 
sons only  certain  attributes  and  acts  of  God.  But  perhaps  these  were  only  un- 
fortunate expressions,  or  errors  of  the  moment,  from  which  he  would  give  oack, 
when  the  heat  of  contest  subsided.     ScfdJ] 

(57)  See  Bemh.  de  Montfaucon,  Diatribe  de  caussa  Marcelli ;  in  the  Nova  Co- 
leotio  Fatrum  Graecor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  li.  &/C.  [republished,  with  some  notes,  by 
i^oigtj  Biblioth.  I^aeresiolog.  vol.  i.  Fascic.  ii.  p.  297.  Schl.]  and  Ja.  Gervaise, 
Vie  de  S.  Epiphane,  p.  42  &c.  [Add  also,  fValch,  Hist  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii. 
p.  229 — ^299,  and  Chr.  Hen.  Vogets  Disputation  at  Gottingen  1757,  do  Marcello 
Ancyrae  Epicopo.     Scld.'] 

(58^  [Yet  Pnotinus  was  not  a  native  of  Sirmium,  as  some  have  supposed,  be- 
ing misled  by  a  faulty  Latin  version  of  a  passage  in  Evipkanius,  de  Haeres.  Ixxi. 
§  1.  He  was  rather  a  Galatian,  {Jerome^  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  107.  and  Socrates^ 
il.  E.  ii.  c.  18.)  and  most  probably  of  Ancvra.  He  was  an  author  ;  but  his  wri- 
tings are  lost.  And  he  was  eloquent,  and  had  an  excellent  iacul^  at  securing 
the  affections  and  makin^^  proselytes  amonf  his  hearers.  See  Dr.  WaUhf  Histo- 
rie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ui.  p.  9  &c.     SehlA 

(59)  [To  give  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  opinions  of  Photinus,  we  will  here 
•tate  them,  as  they  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Wauk,  Loc.  cit.  n.  34.  Photinus  had, 
(I.)  erroneous  views  of  the  Trinity.  On  this  subject,  he  taught  thus  :  The  holy 
scriptures  speak  indeed  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  we  are 
to  understand  by  them,  only  one  person,  who  in  scripture  is  called  the  Father. 
What  the  scriptures  call  the  Word  of  God,  is  by  no  means  a  substance  or  a  oer- 
son.    Still  less  is  it  a  person  begotten  by  the  Father,  and  therefore  called  the  son. 

Vol.  I,  46 
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The  temerity  of  the  man  was  chastised,  not  only  by  the  orthodox, 
in  their  councils  of  Antioch  AD.  345,  of  Milan  AD.  347,  and  of 
Sirmium,(60)  but  also  by  the  Arians,  m  a  council  held  at  Sir- 
mium  AD.  351.  He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  died  in  ex- 
ile in  the  year  372.(61) 

§  20.  After  him,  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a 
distinguished  Semi-Arian  teacher,  being  deprived  of  his  office, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomiane,  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  360,(62)  in  his  exile  founded  the  sect  of 

/  For  with  God  there  can  bo  no  generation  ;  and  of  couree  he  can  have  no  Son. 
'  Neither  is  the  Word  that  person  vvlio  made  the  world;  but  the  fVord  is  pioperly 
•  the  understanding  of  God  ;  which  comprehends  the  designs  of  God  in  all  (lis  ex- 
\  ternal  operations,  and  is  therefore  callea  God.     The  Holy  Spirit  also  is  not  a^cr- 
i  aoUf  but  an  attribute  of  God.     Hence  followed  (H.)  erroneous  ideas  of  the^er^ott 
of  Christ.     He  maintained,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man;  that  before  hia 
birth,  he  had  no  existence,  except  in   the  divine  foreknowledge  ;  and  that  he  be- 
i  gaa  to  be,  when  he  was  born  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     \'et  he  received  the 
special  influences  of  divine  power,  whereby   he  wrought  miracles.     This  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Word.     On  account  of  these  excellent  gifts  and  his  perfect  vir- 
tue, God  took  this  man  into  the  place  of  a  son  ;  and  therefore  he  is  called  the  Son 
of  Godf  and  also  God.    Therofore  it  must  be  said,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  a  be« 
ginning.     ScfU.] 

(t50)  [Concerning  the  time  and  succession  of  these  councils,  there  has  been 
much  debate  between  Petarius^  Sirmondy  la  RoquCy  and  others  ;  of  which  an  ac* 
count  is  given  by  Walch^  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  5  &c.  We  will  on- 
ly add,  in  correction  of  Dr.  Mosheims  statements  ;  \st,  that  the  earliest  of  these 
councils  was  held  in  the  year  343  ;  as  appears  from  throe  documents,  first  brought 
to  Hght  by  Maffei;  and  2ndly,  that  it  was  held  by  the  Scmi-Arians.  So  that  the 
first  orthodox  council  against  Photinus,  was  that  of  Milan.  In  that  of  Sirmium, 
the  eastern  bishops  were  assembled  ;  and  they  pronounced  Pkotinvs  a  heretic. 
Photinus  when  adjudged  to  be  deprived  of  his  ofnce  and  sent  into  exile,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  emperor,  and  obtained  leave  publicly  to  defend  his  doctrine.  Ba- 
sUf  bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  appointed  to  dispute  with  him,  and  a  formal  discus- 
sion took  place.  Both  parties  became  angry.  But  the  victory  was  adjudged  to 
B€uil ;  and  the  former  decision  was  affirmed.  See  Walch,  loc.  cit.  p.  51  &«. 
Schl.] 

(61)  Matth.  dt  la  Roque,  de  Photino,  ejusque  multiplici  daumatione,  Geneva, 
1670.  8  vo.  Tko.  Ittig,  Historia  Photini ;  in  his  Heptas  Dissertationum,  subjoin- 
ed to  bis  Diss,  de  Haeresiarchis  aevi  Apostolici.  [We  may  add,  PetaviuSy  Diss. 
de  Photino  haeretico,  ejusque  damnatione  ;  in  his  Rationarium  Temporum,  3d 
edit,  and  among  the  Opuscula  of  Peter  de  Marca,  [vol.  v.  p.  183  &c.  ed.  Bam- 
berg, 1789 ;  where  it  is  accompanied  with  the  two  Diatribae  of  Simumdj  respect- 
ing the  councils  of  Sirmium  •,}  and  Dr.  WaUhf  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol. 
iii.  n.   1—70.    Schl.] 

(o3)  [There  were  several  persons  of  the  name  of  MacedoniuSy  who  should  not 
be  confounded  with  this  man.  The  most  noted  of  them  were  Macedonius  of 
Mopsueste,  a  contemporary  with  our  Macedonius,  and  also  involved  in  the  Arian 
contests  :  (Socratejiy  nist.  Ecclcs.  L.  ii.  c  19  :)  and  ^ffrcrfonitw  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  [AD.  491 — 518,]  by  whom  he 
was  banished  for  his  zeal  against  the  Eutycheans.  The  election  of  our  Macedo- 
nius was  attended  with  disorders  which  merit  notice.  This  metropolis  had  one 
PattZfbrits  bishop,  who  wasxleposed  by  the  emperor  ConstantiuSy  and  Eus^us 
ofNicomedia  chosen  in  his  place.  After  the  death  of  Eusebius,  the  orthodox 
replaced  Paul  in  his  office  ;  but  the  Eusebian  bishops  appointed  Macedonius. 
;  The  emperor  ConstarUius  was  displeased  with  the  movement  of  the  orthodox, 
and  ordered  his  general,  Hermosrenes,  to  drive  PaftZ  from  the  city.  And  as  his 
adherents  made  opposition,  and  the  general  had  to  use  force,  there  was  a  general 
insurrection,  whicti  cost  both  sides  much  blood.  The  orthodox  populace  set  fire 
to  the  general's  house,  and  dragged  him   about  the  streets,  witli  a  rope  around 
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the  Pneumatamaehi .  For  he  now  openly  professed,  what  he  had 
before  concealed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  divine  energy  difiused 
throughout  the  universe,  and  not  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son. (63)  This  doctrine  was  embraced  by  many  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces.  But  the  council  of  Constantinople,  assembled 
by  TheodosiiLs  the  Great,  in  the  year  38 J,  and  which  is  com- 

hii  neck,  and  finally  killed  him.     The  emperor  now  came  himself  to  Constanti* 
nople,  drove  Paul  from  the  city,  and  punisned  the  people.     And  he  ulso  refused 
to  establish  Macedonitis  in  the  office,  becauese  he  had  given  occasion  to  the  blood- 
shed :  but  he  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  to  hold   worship  in  one  of 
the  churches  which  was  assigned  him.     (^ocrateSy  H.  £.  ii.  c.  13.  and  Sozomerif 
H.  £.  iii.  c.  8.)     Paid  returned  again   to  Constantinople,  and  was  again  chased 
away  by  the  soldiery  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Macedonitis  was,  in  the  year  342, 
reinstated  by  an  imperial  general }  which  occasioned  another  massacre,  in  which 
more  than  3000  persons  lost  tiieir  lives.     But  as  Constantius  was  compelled  by  . 
his  brother  Constans,  to  reinstate  the  orthodox  bishops  ;  Paul  shared  in  this^pd 
fortune,  and  Maccdonias  with  his  adherents  had   to  content  themselves  with  a 
single  church  to  worsltip  in.     Aflcrthe  death   of  Otm^toTi^,  Pa tt/ waa  again  dis- 
placed, and  Macedonius  once  more  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair.     Here,  confiding 
in  the  protection  of  the  eniporor,  he  stirred  up  a  general  persecution  against  the 
adherents  to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  extended  to  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Con- 
stantinople, {^crates,  H.  E.  ii.  c.  26,  27,  3d.  and  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iv.  c   ^,  26.) 
In  the  year  35(>,  that  church  at  Constantinople,  in  which  was  placed  the  coffin  of 
Ccnstantine  the  Great,  seemed   rcadv  to  fall  down ;  and  Macedanius  therefore 
would  remove  the  coffin.     Some,  including  the  orthodox  party,  maintained  that 
this  removal  was  improper  and  irregular ,  being  influenced  partly  by  respect  for 
the  deceased  emperor,  and  partly  by  hatred  against  I^facedonius.     iJut  as  Mace- 
donius, notwithstanding,  had  proceeded  to  the  removal,  and  had  brought  the  cof- 
fin into  another  church  ;  the  two  parties  came  to  blows  in  the  latter  cnurch,  and 
such  a  slaughter  was  there  made,  that  the  porch  was  filled  with  dead  bodies. 
This  unfortunate  step  drew  upon  Mjucedonius  the  emperor's  displeasure.    {Soera' 
tes,  U.  E.  ii.  c.  38.     Sozomen,  11.  E.  iv.  c.  21.)     About  this  time,  the  disagree* 
ment  among  the  opposers  of  the  Nicene  faith,  came  to  an  open  rupture  ;  and  Ba»U 
of  Ancyra,  the  leader  of  the   Semi-Arians,  drew   Macedonius  o\er  to  his  party. 
{PhUostorgiuSy  Hist.  Ecclcs.  iv.c.  9.)  From  this  time  onward,  Macedomus  held 
a  high  rank  among  the  Semi-Arians,  and  supported  tlieir  cause  in  the  council  of 
Seleucia.  But  he  thus  drew  on  himself  such  natred  from  the  whole  Arian  party, 
that  they,  in  the  year  3G0,  with  Acadus  and  Eudoxius  at  their  head,  deprived 
him  of  his  office  at  Constantinople.     Macedonius  was  very  restless  under  this,  and 
labored  to  establish  the  Semi-Arians,  by  defending  their  opinions  j  and  this  gave 
occasion  for  the  Semi-Arians  to  be  sometimes  called  Macedonians.    He  died  soon . 
afterwards.     See  Walck^  llistorie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  74  &c     Schl.1 

(63)  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  4.  [For  a  more  full  exhibition  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian doctrines,  we  will  subjoin  the  statement  of  Dr.  Walchy  loc.  cit.  p.  96. 
As  to  their  doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  some  Macedonians  acreed  with 
the  adherents  to  the  Nicene  fathers ;  but  others,  and  among  \JtiemMace£ndus  him- 
self, coincided  with  the  mildest  form  of  the  Semi- Arian  creed.  In  regard  to  the 
Ho/y  Spirit,  tliey  departed  wholly  from  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox.  Somip 
indeed  did  not  declare  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 
They  did  not  expressly  deny  that  he  was  God  ',  and  yet  they  hesitated  to  amrm 
it.  And  this  was  no  unusual  thing.  Even  BasU  the  Great,  would  not  recom- 
mend to  have  the  name  of  God  used  in  public  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  condemn 
those  who  refused  thus  to  use  it.  Nor  would  Gregory  disapprove  this.  See  Pa- 
tatiusj  Dogm.  Theolog.  Lib.  i.  de  Trinitate,  c.  10.  Tom.  ii.  p.  45,64.  and  Sem^ 
Ur,  Einleitang  zum  3ten  Theil  der  Bavmgartens  Polemik,  p.  173, 183.  Oth«rt 
who  did  declare  themselves,  affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a  person  in  the 
Godhead  :  that  he  was  not,  what  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  ;  and  therefore  no 
divine  honors  were  due  to  him.  Some  held  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  creature ;  and 
therefore  did  not  deny  his  personality.  Others  denied  his  personality,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  mere  attribute  of  God.    Sckl.] 
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monly  considered  as  the  second  oecumenical  council,  earij  dissi- 
pated by  its  authority  this  young  and  immature  sect.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bishops  present  in  this  council,  defined  fully  and 
J'  perfectly  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  as  it  is  still  pro« 
essed  by  the  great  body  of  christians,  which  the  Nicene  council 
had  only  m  part  performed.  They  also  anathematized  all  the 
heresies  then  known  ;  assigned  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  over  which  he  presided,  a 
rank  next  after  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;~  and  made  such  other  regula- 
tions as  the  general  interests  of  the  church  seemed  to  require. (64) 
^21.  The  phrenzy  of  the  ancient  Gnostics,  which  had  been 
so  often  confuted,  revived  again  in  Spain.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  one  Mark^  a  native  of  Memphis,  introduced  it  fi*om 
Egypt,  and  communicated  it  first  to  a  few  individuals.  It  had 
proceeded  considerable  lengths,  and  had  infected  some  persons  in 
reputation  for  their  learning  and  piety,  when  Priscillian^  a  man 
of  birth,  fortune,  and  eloquence,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Avila, 
imbibed  it.  Being  accused  by  some  bishops  before  the  emperor 
Gratianj  Priscillian  and  his  ioUowers  were  banished  firom  Spain  : 
but  he  returned  soon  after.  Accused  again,  in  the  year  384,  be- 
fore Maximus  (the  usurper  in  Gaul,  after  the  assassination  of 
Crratian)  he  was  condemned,  with  several  of  his  associates,  iand 
executea  at  Treves,  in  the  year  385.     The  mstigators  of  this 

("64)  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  v.  c.  6.  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vU.  e.  7. 
[Tne.  Macedonians  led  an  externally  good  and  strict  life :  and  by  promoting  monk- 
ery,  obtained  such  reputation  for  piety,  agreeably  to  the  taste  or  that  ace,  as  con- 
tributed much  to  their  popularity  in  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity.  After  their 
separation  firom  the  Arians,  and  after  their  attempt  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
orthodox  had  failed,  they  spread  themselves  considerably,  especially  in  Thrace, 
alonff  the  Hellespont,  and  in  Phrygia.  In  the  western  provinces  they  were  not 
found.  At  Constantinople,  they  had  their  own  churches  and  bishops.  Among 
the  attempts  to  reclaim  the  Macedonians  from  their  errors,  the  most  noticeable 
was  that  of  the  second  eeneral  council  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Tkeodth 
sius  hoped  they  might  be  won  over,  more  readily  than  the  Arians,  because  they 
differed  less  from  the  orthodox.  He  therefore  called  Macedonian  bishops  to  the 
council.  There  were  36  of  them  present ;  and  much  puns  was  taken  to  per- 
suade them  to  embrace  the  Nicene  decisions.  But  all  efforts  were  vain  ;  they  de- 
clared, that  they  would  sooner  embrace  the  Arian,  than  the  Nicene  faith.  And 
hence  their  doctrine  was  opposed  in  this  synod,  by  an  addition  made  to  the  Ni- 
cene creed,  and  by  expressed  forms  of  condemnation.  With  these  ecclesiastical 
weapons  against  tne  Macedonians,  worldly  ones  were  combined.  In  the  star 
tutes  of  the  elder  Theodogivs,  (Lib.  xi,  xii,  xiii.  Codicis  Theodos.  de  Haereticis^ 
they  are  mentioned  by  name  ;  and  in  those  of  the  younger  T%eodosius,  whicn 
are  inserted  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  (Lib.  lix,  Ix,  Ixv^  it  will  be  seen,  that 
they  still  existed,  but  could  hold  worship  only  in  the  principal  cities.  These 
eivil  regulations  gave  the  ill-disposed  bishopa  too  much  liberty  to  manifest  their 
persecuting  spirit  towards  the  Macedonians,  and  enabled  them  wholly  to  exter- 
minate them,  it  would  seem,  under  these  emperors.  See  Walck,  Historie  der 
Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.p.  70 — 118;  and,  respecting  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
his  Historie  dcr  Kirchenversainmlungen,  p.  224  &c.  The  decrees  of  this  council, 
are  given  in  Beoeridge's  Pandecta  Canonum,  Tom.  i.  p.  85.  Schl. — The  first  de- 
cree respects  the  creed,  and  anathemas  ;  the  second j  confines  bishops  to  their 
provinces  ;  the  third,  pree  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  rank  of  second  patri- 
arch.   The  four  remaining  decrees  are  of  less  importance.     TV.] 
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capital  execution  for  heresy,  were  however,  regarded  with  ab- 
horrence by  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Italy  :  for  it  was  not  yet  re- 
garded among  christians  as  a  pious  and  righteous  act,  to  deliver 
heretics  over  to  the  civil  power  to  be  punished. (66)  Priscillian 
being  slain,  his  opinions  were  not  at  once  suppressed,  but  spread 
far  and  wide  in  Spam  and  Gaul :  and  even  in  the  sixth  century, 

(05)  See  Sulpiiitu  Sevtnu,  Hist.  9acra,  L.  ii.  c.  46,  51.  aqd  Dialog,  iii.  de  Vita 
Martinii  o.  15.  [PriscUlian  had  ability  to  present  his  doctrine  with  so  moch  dex- 
terity and  eloquence,  that  he  gained  many  friends  both  amon%  the  high  and  the 
low ',  and  his  sentiments  were  soon  spread  through  all  Spain.  Among  his  adhe- 
rents there  were  some  bishops,  particularly  InstantiuM  and  Salvianusj  and  many 
ladies  of  respectability.  HygiwuSy  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  afterwards  went  over 
to  the  Priscillianists,  was  the  first  to  oppose  his  doctrine  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
made  a  representation  of  it  to  Idadus  the  bishop  of  Merida,  who  by  his  rash  vio- 
lence against  bishop  I nstantius,  blew  the  fire  of  the  Priscillianist  war  into  a  great 
flame.  After  many  and  long  contests,  a  council  was  held  at  Saragossa  in  380,  at 
which  the  Prisciluanist  doctrine  was  condemned,  and  the  bishop  Iiuiantius  and 
SaltnataUf  with  the  laymen  Elpidius  and  PriscUUan,  were  excommunicated. 
This  measure  rendered  the  sect  more  resolute  and  determined  ;  and  Priscillian, 
that  he  mifht  be  more  safe^  was  raised  by  the  party  from  a  layman  to  a  bishop  of 
Avila. — The  civil  power  was  put  in  motion  against  the  sect ;  and  Idaeittt  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  Gratian  a  decree,  by  which  this  sect,  as  well  as  others, 
was  banished  the  country.  This  decree  depressed  them  for  a  time.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  took  their  course  towards  Rome ;  and  while  passing  through  France, 
they  seduced  many,  especially  in  Aquitain  Gaul.  Although  they  got  no  hearing 
at  Rome,  yet  they  round  means  to  obtain  a  rescript  from  Gratttmy  by  which  the 
former  decree  was  repealed,  and  these  bishops  were  restored  again  to  their  offices. 
When  Mttximus  had  seized  the  government,  he  issued,  at  the  instigation  of  Ida' 
duSf  a  command  to  the  Priscillianist  teachers,  t6  appear  before  ihe  ecclesiastical 
council  of  Bourdeapx.  Here  IfisUntius,  who  readily  and  frankly  answered  the 
interrogatories  of  the  council,  wte  deposed  :  but  Priscillian  appealed  to  the  em- 
peror. Bishop  Martin  of  Tours,  saw  with  concern,  a  civil  Judge  about  to  pass 
sentence  in  an  ecclesiastial  afiair,  and  made  representation  on  the  subject  to  the 
emperor,  who  assured  him  that  no  blood  should  be  shed.  Yet  the  emperor  was 
finally  persuaded  by  some  bishops,  to  commit  the  investigation  of  the  subject  to 
his  minister  of  state,  Evodius,  a  stern  Judge.  He  at  Treves,  in  the  year  3^5,  put 
Priscillian  to  the  rack,  and  extorted  from  him  a  confession  that  he  had  uttered  im- 

rure  principles,  had  held  nocturnal  meetings  with  base  females,  and  prayed  na- 
ed;  and  after  the  facts  had  been  reported  to  the  emperor,  PrisciUian  and  some 
of  his  adherents  were  put  to  death,  and  others  were  punished  with  banishment. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  criminal  prosecution  for  heresy.  The  Priscillianists 
regarded  these  executions  as  a  martyrclom  ;  while  their  opposers  sought  in  this 
bloody  way  to  exterminate  them ;  and  the  emperor  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  military  officers  into  Spain,  with  full  power  to  search  out  the  heretics,  and 
deprive  them  of  life  and  property.  But  here  again  bishop  Martin  showed  himself 
in  an  amiable  light.  He  repaired  to  Treves,  and  there  made  such  representa- 
tions, as  prevented  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  designs.  Yet  the  people  shed 
the  blood  of  heretics,  in  many  places ;  and  some  bishops  had  such  unchristian 
minds,  as  to  approve  of  it.  let  others,  on  the  contrary,  disapproved  of  it;  and 
had  great  dissension  with  the  former,  in  regard  to  it.  The  Priscillianists,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  be  numerous  in  Spain,  especially  in  Galicia ;  and  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Spain,  threw  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  into  great  disorder,  it  afibrded  this  sect  opportunity  ai^ain  to  spread 
itself  very  much.  And  in  the  sixth  century,  Aguirre  nas  inserted  m  the  Concil. 
Hispan.  tom.  ii.  p.  269  dkc.  a  letter  ofMontanus  bishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  5^, 
from  which  it  appear»,  that  many  persons  of  this  sect  then  lived  in  Valencia :  and 
In  the  year  561,  a  council  was  held  acainst  them,  at  Braca.  From  this  time  on- 
wards, no  more  is  heard  of  them;  and  they  must  either  have  gradually  wasted 
away,  or  have  fallen  at  once  on  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens.  See  Dr.  Walehf 
Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol,  iii.  p.  3St — 430.    Sehl] 
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the  Primllianisis  caused  much  trouble  to  the  bishops  of  those 
provinces. 

§  22.  The  doctrines  of  the  Priscillianists,  no  one  of  the  an- 
cients has  accurately  described  :  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them 
have  perplexed  and  obscured  the  subject.  It  appears  however, 
from  authentic  records,  that  the  Priscillianists  came  very  near,  in 
their  views,  to  the  Manichaeans.  For  they  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ's  birth  and  incarnation  ;  maintained,  that  the  visible  uni- 
verse was  not  the  production  of  God,  but  of  some  demon  or  evil 
principle ;  preached  tbe  existence  of  Aeons  or  emanations  from 
God ;  declared  human  bodies  to  be  prisons  for  celestial  minds, 
fabricated  by  the  author  of  evil ;  condemned  marriages ;  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  &c.  Their  rules  of  life  were  very 
severe:  for  what  many  state  concerning  their  flagitious  and 
libidinous  practices,  rests  on  no  credible  testimony.  That  the 
Priscillianists  used  dissimulation,  and  eluded  their  enemies  by 
deceiving  them,  is  true;  but  that  they  regarded  all  kinds  of  lying 
and  perjury  as  lawful,  as  is  commonly  reported  of  tliem,  has  not 
even  the  appearance  of  truth.  (66) 

(G6)  See  SiTnon  de  VrieSf  Diss,  critica  de  Priscillianietis,  Trajecti  1745,  4to.  in 
which  the  principal  fault  is,  that  he  follows  too  closely  Beausobre's  History  of 
the  Maniciieos,  taking  every  tiling  there  asserted  to  be  true.  Fran.  Oirveni 
Historia  Prtscillianistarum  ciironolofica,  Romae  1750.  8vo.  In  Jlngdi  Calogerae 
Opusculi  scientifici  torn,  xxvii.  p.  61  &c.  occurs :  Bachiarius  illustratus,  scu  de 
PriscilUana  haeresi  Diss,  which  however  is  less  occupied  in  illustrating  the  afiain 
of  the  Priscillianists,  than  [the  work  of]  Bachiarius^  [a  learned  Spaniard,  who 
composed  a  short  treatise  de  Fide,  first  published  by  Muratorij  (Anecdota  Latino- 
rum,  torn,  ii.)  and  which,  some  consider  as  a  polemic  tract,  against  the  Priscillian- 
ists. To  these,  must  be  added,  WalcJt,  !oc.  rit.  p.  378 — 481. — To  ascertain  tbe 
real  doctrines  of  the  Priscillianists.  is  very  difUcuIt,  and  perhaps,  impossible.  The 

Suotation  from  an  epistle  of  Priscillian,  which  Orosius  has  preserved,  (in  his 
bmmonitorium  ;  inter  Opp.  Angvstirdy  tom.  viii.  p.  431.)  is  so  obscure,  that  it 
would  be  very  natural  to  suppose,  his  contemporaries  did  not  correctly  under- 
stand him.  Hence  we  cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
even  if  they  appear  to  have  been  impartial  writers.  Still  it  appears  unquestion- 
able, that  PrisniUan  embraced  Gnostic  and  Manickaean  errors  ;  that  he  miscon- 
strued the  scriptures,  and  perverted  them  by  allegorical  interpretations ;  that  he 
relied  on  apocryphal  books,  as  of  divine  authority ;  that  he  believed  in  the  eter- 
nity of  matter,  and  held  that  the  evil  angels  were  not  creatures  of  God  ;  that  he 
also  believed  tlie  world  was  not  the  work  of  God,  and  that  all  changes  in  the  ma- 
terial universe  originated  from  the  evil  spirits.  Concerning  the  soul,  he  taught 
that  it  is  a  particle  of  tbe  divine  nature,  separated  from  the  substance  of  God. 
The  human  body,  as  all  other  flesh,  according  to  the  Priscillianistic  doctrine, 
came  iVom  the  devil.  And  even  the  production  of  man,  by  the  union  of  a  soul 
with  a  body,  was  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  They  believed  in  an  unconditional 
necessity  for  the  changes  a  man  undergoes,  and  which  they  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars.  They  denied  the  personal  distinction  of  the  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  It  is  very  probable,  that  they  controverted  the  human  nature  of 
Christ ;  and  it  is  still  more  probable,  that  they  denied  him  a  real  hody,  than  that 
they  denied  him  a  human  stnd.  From  these  principles,  it  would  follow,  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  same  principles  led  them  to 
disapprove  of  marriage,  and  of  the  procreation  of  children  ;  and  to  forbid  the  eat- 
ing of  flesh.  Their  moral  principles  were,  in  general,  strict,  and  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  ascetic  life.  And  on  this  account,  the  accusation  of  shameless  debauch- 
ery, brought  against  them  by  their  adversaries,  is  very  improbable.    Whether 
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^  23.  To  these  larger  sects,  certain  minor  ones  may  be  added. 
One  Audaeusj  an  honest  man,  and  ejected  from  the  church  in 
Syria,  for  too  freely  reproving  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy,  col- 
lected a  congregation  and  became  its  bishop.  Being  banished  by 
the  emperor  into  Scythia,  he  went  among  the  Goths,  and  there 
propagated  his  sect  with  good  success.  As  to  the  time  when  this 
sect  arose,  the  ancients  are  not  agreed.  In  some  of  their  institu- 
tions, they  deviated  from  other  christians ;  among  which  peculi- 
arities, this  is  especially  noticed  by  the  ancients,  that,  contrary  to 
the  decree  of  Uie  Nicene  council,  they  celebrated  the  feast  of 
Easter  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  They  are 
said,  moreover,  to  liave  attributed  to  the  Deity  a  human  form ; 
and  to  have  held  some  other  opinions  which  were  frroneous.(67) 

^  24.  To  this  century,  also,  the  Greeks  and  orientals  refer  the 

th<».y  all  held  prevarication,  lying,  and  perjury ,  to  bo  allowable,  even  in  caaes 
where  one's  religion  is  to  be  avowed,  is  uncertain.  Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  some 
of  them  held  this  dangerous  principle;  as  for  instance,  DictinniuSj  from  whose 
book  Jhigustifu  quotes  the  arguments  used  to  justify  lying,  which  be  also  con- 
iutes,  in  his  book  de  Mendacio,  ad  Consent.  Yet  that  rriscUlian  and  bis  first 
set  of  followers  did  not  think  so,  appears  from  their  suffering  martyrdom.  Schl,} 
(67)  EpiphaniuSy  tiaeres.  Ixx.  p.  811.  Jhtguttine^  de  Haeres.  cap.  L.  ThtodO' 
retf  Fabul.  Haeret.  Lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Joarh.  Schroder,  Diss,  de  Audaeanis  ;  which  is 
in  Joh.  Voigty  Bibliotheca  liistoriae  Haeresial.  torn.  i.  P.  iii.  p.  578.  [and  Dr. 
Walck,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  300 — 321. — The  founder  of  this  sect, 
is  called  both  Avdius  and  Audanis ;  and  his  followers  are  likewise  called  both 
Jhidiani  and  Audatani ;  and  not  unfrequently  Anthropomorphites,  because  they 
were  taxed  with  attributing  to  God  a  human  form.  Audius  was  of  Mesopotamia ; 
and  stood  in  high  estimation  amonc  the  Syrians,  on  account  of  his  holy  lile,  and 
his  great  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God.  1  lie  last  was  so  great,  that  he  publicly  punished 
his  own  brother,  and  would  not  flatter  the  avaricious  and  luxurious  bishops  :  and 
for  this  be  endured  pcrsecutiou,  hatred,  and  reproach.  But  he  was  undismayed, 
and  bore  it  all  with  patience.  Yet  when  at  last  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  went  so  far 
as  oflen  to  beat  him  and  his  friends^  he  separated  himself  from  the  church,  (though, 
previously,  some  had  refused  him  communion,)  fornied  a  party,  and  got  himself 
ordained  its  bishop.  This  step  made  the,  separation  complete;  fbritwaa  contrary 
to  all  ecclesiastical  rules,  which  required  at  least  three  bishops  to  solemnize  an 
ordination,  and  also  forbid  the  ordination  of  any  schismatical  bishop.  The  or- 
thodox bishops  entered  a  complaint  against  him  befbte  the  emperor,  who  banished 
him  at  an  aavanced  age,  into  Scythia.  This  occasioned  his  going  among  the 
Goths,  and  converting  many  of  that  nation  to  Christianity.  He  erected  monaste- 
ries among  them,  recommended  the  monastic  life,  ordained  bishops;  and  died 
befi)re  the  general  persecution  by  Alhanarick.  Audaeus  held  a  few  errors.  He 
believed  that  God  possessed,  not  a  pcifect  human  hodtjj  but  a  human  shape,  and 
of  course  the  form  of  human  limbs;  and  that  the  fashion  of  the  human  body  was 
copied  from  the  divine  shape  to  which  the  scriptural  term.tma^s  of  God,  is  to  be 
referred.  In  regard  to  their  worship,  his  followers  were  strict  separatists  ;  and 
would  not  worship  at  all  with  those  christians,  who  were  of  an  irreligious  life,  or 
who  held  church  communion  with  the  irreligious.  Nay,  they  discarded  the 
name  of  christians,  for  that  of  Audians ;  because  many  of  them  had  abused  the 
name  of  christians,  in  order  to  secure  their  safety.  In  regard  to  the  feast  of 
Easter,  they  were  Quartod^cimarians ;  that  is,  they  kept  this  festival  at  the  time 
the  Jews  did ;  and  defended  the  practice,  by  appealing  to  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. They  held  apocryphal  books,  and  had  their  own  system  of  church 
discipline.  In  general,  it  may , be  said,  tliey  were  rather  fanaiics,  than  proper 
heretics.  Their  errors  were  proof,  rather  of  a  weak  head,  than  of  a  perverse 
heart;  and  their  defence  of  their  errors  and  contempt  for  other  chiiatiana  were 
the  effects  of  their  [religious  or]  fanatical  pride.    Scm.] 
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origin  of  the  sect  called  Mesioliam  and  Euch%te9 :  and  indeed 
clear  traces  of  them  first  appear  m  the  latter  part  of  this  century ; 
though  their  principles  were  much  more  ancient,  and  were  known 
before  the  christian  era,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  of 
the  East.  These  persons,  who  lived  secluded  from  inter- 
course with  the  world,  in  the  manner  of  monks,  derived  tlieir 
name  from  their  praying.  For  they  believed,  that  an  evil  de- 
mon naturally  dwells  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  which  can  be 
expelled  no  otherwise  than  by  continual  praying  and  singing  :  and 
this  demon  being  once  expelled,  the  soul  will  return  to  God 
pure,  and  be  again  united  to  the  divine  essence,  of  which  it  is 
a  fraction.  To  this  leading  principle,  they  added,  as  may  readi- 
ly be  supposed,  many  other  strange  notions,  closely  allied  to  the 
sentiments  of  die  Mbichaeans,  and  derived  from  the  same  source 
from  which  the  Manichaeans  derived  their  doctrines,  namely,  the 
oriental  philosophy.  (68)     In  short,  the  Euchites  were  a  sort  of 

(68)  EpiphaniuSj  Haeres.  Ixzx.  p.  1067.  TTieodoret,  Haeret.  Fabui.  Lib.  W.  c. 
10.  Timotheus  Presbyter,  de  Receptione  Haercticor.  in  Joh,  Bapt.  Cotdier*s  Mon- 
umenta  eccles.  Graecae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  403  ^ko.  Ja.  TolUuSy  Insignia  Itineris  Italici, 
p.  110  &c.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom.  i.  p.  128.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii. 
p.  172  dbc.  and  otbers :  [in  particular,  Dr.  WaUh,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol. 
iii.  p.  481 — 536.    The  names  MessaUans  and  Euchites  signify  prayers  or  praying 

brethren*  The  first  is  Syriac^  [a  participle,  from  the  root  ^^^  oravilf']  and  tha  lat- 
ter is  Greek,  [Eup^iVai.  or  Eup^^rai  from  ixyyri  oratio.  See  Suicer^  Thesaur, 
Eccles.  Tom.  i.  p.  1285  dx.  and  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  c.  ii.  TV.]  Tbej 
were  so  called,  because  they  believed  the  essence  of  religion  to  consist  in  prayer; 
that  is,  in  that  tranquil  state  of  mind,  in  which  a  person  neither  thinks,  nor  has 
Tolitions.  They  were  also  called  Enthusiasts^  because  they  pretended  to  be  in- 
spired and  to  hold  converse  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Choreutae  (yopsurai,  dancers,) 

from  this  motion  of  their  bodies,  which  they  commonly  used ;  the  Spiritual 
^rvsufMcrixoi),    which   was  the  name  they  gave  to  themselves ;  also  Lampetians, 

AddphianSy  and  MardanistSj  from  certain  of  their  leaders.  There  were  both  pa- 
gan and  christian  Messalians.  The  former  acknowledged  indeed  a  plurality  ol 
gods  ;  yet  they  worshipped  but  one,  whom  they  called  6  iravTwpcuruip  the  Air- 
mighty.  These  were  more  ancient  than  the  christians,  built  houses  for  worship 
similar  to  the  christian  churches,  and  assembled  morning  and  evening,  with  tor- 
ches and  candles,  and  employed  their  time  in  praising  God ;  whence  they  were 
called  Euphemites.  The  christian  Messalians  were  so  named  from  the  coincidence 
of  their  practice  with  that  of  the  pagans  :  they  seem  to  be  the  offspring  of  monk- 
ish enthusiasm,  and  to  have  first  appeared  in  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  to  have 
spread  into  Syria ;  but  their  origin  cannot  be  traced  with  Inore  particularity. 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  a  party,  who  had  determinate,  fixed,  principles  of 
ibith,  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  number  also,  appears  never  to  have  been 
great.  They  were  all  ascetics y  thouch  they  were  not  all  monks,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  religious  theory  was  founded  on  an  impure  mtfsticism, 
like  to  what  is  common  to  nearly  all  fanatical  persons  and  communities,  and 
which  originated,  like  the  system  of  Manes,  firom  the  principles  of  the  oriental 
philosophy.  Yet  the  Messalians,  like  all  enthusiasts,  appear  to  have  relied  more 
upon  spirits,  apparitions,  and  revelations,  than  upon  the  oriental  system  of  meta- 
physics. Their  principles  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  vicious  conduct ;  yet  they 
might  afford  occasion  for  practising  vice.  And  in  fact,  there  were  amons  them 
many  vicious  persons,  whom  idleness  and  spiritual  pride  led  into  gross  ooencea. 
And  there  were  not  wanting  among  them  real  villains,  who  abuseS  the  mystical 
stupidity  of  others,  to  subserve  their  own  wicked  purposes.  Heretics,  in  the  strict 
sense,  tney  were  not ;  although  led  astray  by  their  pernicious  mystecitms,  they 
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mystics^  who  imagined,  according  to  the  oriental  notion,  that  two 
souls  resided  in  man,  the  one  good  and  the  otiier  evil ;  and  who 
labored  to  expedite  the  return  of  the  former  to  God,  by  contem- 
plation and  prayer.  This  sect  drew  over  many  to  its  ranks,  by 
its  outward  shew  of  piety :  and  the  Greeks  waged  war  with  it, 
through  all  the  subsequent  centuries.  Yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  names  Messalians  and  Euchites  were  used  with 
great  latitude,  among  the  Greeks  and  the  orientals  ;  and  were  ap- 
plied to  all,  who  endeavored  to  raise  the  soul  to  God,  by  recalliug 
It  from  all  influence  of  the  senses  ;  though  these  persons  often 
differed  very  materially  in  their  religious  opinions. 

§  25.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  Arabia  and  the  adja- 
cent countries  were  disturbed  by  two  opposite  sects,  the  AniidicO" 
Marianites  and  the  Collyridians.  The  former  contended,  that 
the  virgin  Mary  did  not  remain  always  a  virgin  ;  but  that  she  had 
intercourse  with  her  husband,  Joseph^  after  the  birth  of  our  Savior. 
The  latter,  whom  the  ladies  especially  favored,  went  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme :  they  worshipped  St,  Mary  as  a  goddess,  and  thought 
she  ought  to  be  honored  and  appeased  with  libations,  sacrifices, 
and  offerings  of  cakes  [xoXXupl^c^,  in  Latin  coZZyridac] (69)  The 
more  obscure  and  unimportant  sects,  I  pass  without  notice. 

embraced  wrong  fundamental  principles  in  regard  to  practical  and  experimental 
religion  ;  and  actuated  by  these,  they  at  least  in  part,  fell  into  heretical  opinions. 

(69)  See  Epivhanius,  Haeres.  Ixxviii.  Ixxix.  p.  1033,  and  10^7.  [Among  the 
moderns,  Dr.  iralek,  Historic  dcr  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iii.  p.  577  &c.  Dr.  Waich 
makes  mention,  (loc.  cit.  p.  59S.^  of  one  Bonosus ;  concerning  whom  he  also 
published  a  dissertation,  at  Gottingen,  1754.  de  Bonoso  haeretico.  This  BonosuM 
was,  probably,  bp.  of  Sardica  in  IlTyricum,  near  the  end  of  this  century.  He  waa 
accused  of  maintaining,  tiiat  Mary  did  not  always  remain  a  virgin,  but  bore  sey- 
eral  children.  And  this  charge  seems  not  to  have  been  a  false  one.  But  whe- 
ther Bonosus  denied  also  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  taught  that  he  waa  the  Son 
of  God  only  by  adoption,  is  very  dubious.  Yet  so  much  is  certain,  that  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  there  were  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  in  France  und  Spain  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Bonosians.  But  still,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  derived  the  name  from  tbb,or 
from  some  other  Bonosus.  The  reader  may  consult  Ittig^s  Supplementum  ope- 
rum  Clcmentis  Alexandrini ;  where,  in  the  annexed  Fascic.  Observat.  miscellan. 
ad  His.  Eccles.  p.  242.  there  is  an  Essay, de  Haeresi  Bonosi. — The  CoUyridianae 
(for  Epiphanius  makes  them  all  females)  were  women,  who  caried  their  respeot 
for  the  mother  of  Jesus  so  high,  that  they  were  justly  charged  by  the  orthodox 
fathers  with  superstition  and  idolatry.  They  came  from  Thrace,  and  the  yet 
more  distant  regions  of  Scythia,  into  Arabia.  It  was  their  practice  to  dress  out 
a  car,  or  a  square  throne  (xsp/xov),  spread  over  it  a  linen  cloth,  and  on  a  clear 
day,  once  a  year,  place  on  it  during  the  day  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  cake  (xoXXup/g), 
which  they  offered  to  the  virgin  Mary.  Dr.  Moskeim  (in  his  Lectures)  consider- 
ed them  as  a  set  of  simple  persons,  wno  had  considerable  heathenism  aoout  them; 
and  supposed  this  offering  of  a  cake  w^as  derived  from  paganism.  While  they 
were  mere  pagans,  they  were  accustomed  to  bake  and  present  to  the  goddess  V&- 
ntiSf  or  m^starte  (the  Moon,)  certain  cakes  which  were  called  ctdlyrides.  And 
when  they  became  christians,  they  thought  this  honor  might  now  be  beat  shown 
to  Mary.  The  doctor  had  in  his  eye,  perhaps,  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (viii.  18.) 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  such  a  sort  of  worship  :  and  in  general,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  ofieiing  of  cakes  in  the  pafan  worship,  was  a  costomary  thing. 
See  Dr.  Waich,  loc.  cit.  p.  625  &c.  and  tUMmont,  Mimoirea  pour  servir  a  1'  Hia- 
toire  Eccles.  Tome  xii.  p.  83.     Sehl.] 
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PART  I. 

THE    EXTERNAL    HISTORY    OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  State  of  the  Roman  empire. — §  2.  Farther  decline  of  idolatrj. — §  3.  Na- 
tions converted  to  Christianity. — §  4.  Conversion  of  the  German  nations. — 
§  5.  The  Franlts. — §  G.  The  Irish. — §  7.  Causes  of  these  conversions. 

§  1 .  To  understand  the  causes  of  events  affecting  the  condition 
of  christians  in  this  century,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  some 
part  of  the  civil  history  of  the  period.  We  shall  therefore  first 
observe  concisely,  that  the  Roman  empire  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  embraced 
the  eastern,  and  the  other  the  western  provinces.  ArcadiuSy  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Honoriusj  who 
governed  the  West,  lived  at  Ravenna  in  Italy.  The  latter,  distin- 
guished by  nothing  but  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  was  negli- 
gent of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  Goths  first  laid 
waste  Italy,  several  times,  and  plundered  Rome  in  a  distressing 
manner.  And  this  first  defeat  of  the  Romans,  was  followed  by 
others  still  more  grievous,  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  For 
the  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of  Germany  overran  those  fair- 
est provinces  of  Europe,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  set  up  new 
kingdoms  in  them.  At  last  the  Heruli,  in  the  year  476,  under 
Odoacer  their  chief,  having  vanquished  Romulus  Augustus^  who 
is  commonly  called  Augustulusj  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
West,  and  brought  Italy  under  tlieir  subjection.  Sixteen  years 
after,  Theodoricj  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  inhabiting  lUyricum,  in- 
vaded these  unwelcome  intruders,  by  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  vanquished  them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  established  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
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493,  and  continued  with  various  fortune,  till  the  year  552.(1) 
These  new  kings  of  the  West  professed  to  respect  the  authority  of 
the  emperors  resident  at  Constantinople,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereigns  over  them ;  but  in  reality,  they  were  quite 
independent,  and  especially  Theodoric  in  Italy,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  left  nothing  to  the  emperors  but  the  shadow 
of  supremacy.  (2) 

§  2.  Amidst  these  wars,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  they  pro- 
duced, the  cause  of  Christianity  suffered  much.  Yet  the  christian 
emperors,  especially  those  of  the  East,  continued  their  efforts  to 
extirpate  what  remained  of  the  ancient  idolatry.  In  particular, 
Theodosivs  the  younger  [AD.  408 — 450.]  has  left  us  striking 
proofs  of  his  zeal  in  this  matter ;  for  we  have  still  extant  various 
laws  of  his,  requiring  the  idolatrous  temples  to  be  utterly  destroy- 
ed, or  to  be  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  saints,  abrogating  the 
pagan  ceremonies  and  rites,  and  excluding  the  adherents  to  pa- 
ganism from  all  public  offices. (3)  Yet  in  the  western  parts,  the 
efforts  of  this  kind  were  somewhat  less ;  and  we  therefore  find 
the  Saturnalia,  the  Lupercalia,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  other 
idolatrous  customs  observed  with  impunity,  both  at  Rome  and  in 
the  provinces,  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  authority  publicly 
professing  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  (4)  But  by  degrees, 
this  liberty  was  confined  to  narrower  limits,  and  those  spectacles 
which  were  most  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, were  every  where  suppressed. (5) 

^  3.  The  limits  of  the  christian  church  were  extended,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  among  the  tribes  addicted  to  idolatry. 

(1)  For  a  fuller  account,  see  the  Abbe  de  BoSj  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Mon- 
arehie  Fran  9  >is  torn.  i.  p.  55d  &c.  and  Jos.  Ja.  Mascov's  History  of  the  Germans, 
written  in  German.  [Also  Edw.  Gibbon's  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  chap.  20—31,  33—36.     TV.] 

(2)  Car»  du  Fresnej  Diss,  xxiii.  adHistor.  Ludovici  S.  p.  280.  Mvratari,  An- 
tiqu.  Ital.  torn,  ii,  p.  578,  832.  and  Annal.  Italiae  :  GiannorUj  Histoire  de  Naples, 
tom.  i.  p.  207.  Jon.  Cochlaei  Vita  Theodorici  Ostrogothorum  regis,  with  the  ob« 
servationsof /oA.  Peringskioldy  Stockholm  1609. 4to. 

^3)  See  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  327,  331,  &c. 

(4^  See  Macrobius,  Saturnalia ;  in  particular,  Lib.  ii.  p.  190.  ed.  Gronovii : 
Scipio  Maffeiy  delli  Anfiteatri,  Lib.  i.  p.  56,  57.  Pierre  le  Drujif  Histoire  critique 
des  pratiques  superstitieuses,  tom.  i.  p.  237.  and  others  ;  but  especially  Bemh.  de 
Montfaucon,  Diss,  de  moribus  tempore  Theodosii  M.  et  Arcadii  ex  Chrystomo  ; 
which  is  found  in  Latin,  in  the  Opp.  Chrysostomi,  torn.  xi.  and  in  French,  in 
the  Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xx.  p.  197  &c. 
rrhe  pagans' traced  the  calamities  oithe  empire  to  the  prevalence  of  Christianity. 
Therefore  in  the  year  408,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Tuscan  soothsayers,  idola- 
trous sacrifices  were  again  established  at  Rome,  in  order  to  procure  success 
against  Alaric  :  and  the  existing  bishop,  Innocentius,  who  was  apprised  of  the 
measure,  allowed  it  to  take  place,  if  we  may  believe  Zosirma,  on  condition  that 
the  sacrifices  should  be  ofiered  without  noise.  See  ZosimuSj  Lib.  y.  cap.  41 .  To 
confute  this  accusation  of  the  populace  against  Christianity,  was  the  desicn  of 
Augustine's  twenty  two  Books  de  Civitate  Dei,  addressed  to  Marcellus.     SeS/.] 

^)  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  Anastasius  in  the  East,  prohibited  the  com- 
bats with  wild  beasts,  and  the  other  shows.  See  Jos.  Simon  Asseman,  Biblioth. 
Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  tom.  i.  p.  268, 272. 
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,^'     .  /{fountains^  Libanus  and 

"  '/i^J'bj  wild  beasts,  sought  aid 

,'  \.<A  ''f^'^fi  Styliies^  of  whom  we  shall 

■'•  .^^^kf^ Simeon  told  them,  that  their 

v/v,'^T//>*''^X'i>a'ic*®°^  superstitions,  and  to  em- 

/.  \^^^"fi;^/^^^%ouDtaineers  obeyed  the  counsel  of 

y  ''X'-"^  i^^^^/,^come  christians,  they  saw  the  wild 

...-.>^^1^^^''J^/;  if  thewriters  tell  us  the  truth.     The 

^C^'  '"'fioiii^^-^flaence^  (for  1  doubt  the  existence  of  any 

J^^J^0t  ^y  f^  of  the  Arabians  to  adopt  the  christian  wor- 

s*^i^\  c^^^sS^d  of  Crete,  a  considerable  number  of  Jews, 

/Pi^f^j  b^^^^^l^d  been  basely  imposed  upon  by  omMo$es  of 

^■'L  tb^^  ^jLnded  to  be  the  Messiah,  voluntarily  embraced 

ebfl'^^^  GertnBn  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  the  western  Ro- 
^  ^'   ire  ^^^^  either  christians  before  that  event,  as  the  Goths 
0$ii  ^^^   Of  they  embraced  Christianity  after  establishing  their 
'^^Atas,  in  order  to  reign  more  securely  among  the  christians. 
^     iTw'hat  time,  and  by  whose  instrumentality,  the  Vandals,  the 
^^  I  the  Alans,  and  some  others  became  christians,  is  still  un- 
%Lin  *°^  ^s  likely  to  remain  so.     As  to  the  Burgundians,  who 
Awdt  siong  the  Rhine,  and  thence  passed  into  Gaul,  it  appears 
/  ^j^  Socrates j{8)  that  diey  voluntarily  became  christians,  near  the 

(6)  Jos.  Sim.  Assenwn,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vaticana,  torn.  i.  p.  246  &c. 

(7)  Socrates^  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  36.  [where  the  account,  in  brief,  is,  that 
in  the  time  of  Theodoshts  the  younger,  an  impostor  arose,  called  Moses  Cretensis. 
He  pretended  to  be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete, 
and  promised  to  divide  the  sea,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage  tlirough  it.  Thoj 
assembled  together,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  followed  him  to  a  prom- 
ontory. He  there  commanded  them  to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea.  Many  of 
them  obeyed  and  perished  in  the  waters,  and  many  were  taken  up  and  savecf  by 
fishermen.  Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  would  have  torn  the  impostor  to  pieces ; 
but  he  escaped  them,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Likewise  in  the  island  of  Minorca, 
many  persons  abandoned  Judaism.  Yet  their  conversion  does  no  ^eat  honor  to 
the  christians;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  great  violence  done  to  the  Jews,  of 
leveMing  their  synagogue  with  the  ground,  and  taking  awuy  their  sacred  books. 
See  the  account  of  their  conversion,  by  the  bishop  of  the  Balearean  islands:  Seoe- 
rus,  Epist  encycl.  de  Judaeorum  in  hac  insula  convcrsione  et  de  rairaculis  ibi- 
dem factis ;  published  from  a  M.  8.  in  the  Vatican  library,  by  Baronius,  in  bis 
Annales  Eccles.  AD.  418.  and  abridged  by  Fleuryy  Hi?»oirede  TEglise,  Liv.xxiv. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jews  even  in  that  nee  oflen  imposed  on  the  christians, 
by  pretendine  to  have  fiivorable  views  of  Christianity.  This  appears  from  the 
Cfoaex  Theodos.  Lib.  xvi.  Tit.  8.  Leg.  23.  and  Socrates y  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c. 
VJ,)  mentions  a  Jew,  who  received  baptism,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
■uccessiyely  from  the  orthodox,  from  the  Arians,  and  from  the  Macedonians,  and 
finally  applying  to  the  Novations  for  baptism,  was  detected  by  the  miracle  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  foni.  Although  this  miracle  may  be  doubt- 
ed, and  the  impostor  may  have  been  detected  by  an  artifice  of  the  Novatian  bish- 
op, yet  it  appears  from  the  story,  that  what  is  practiced  by  many  Jews  at  the 
present  day,  is  no  new  thing.     Schl.  ] 

(8)  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  vii.  c.  30.  [l^hey  applied  to  a  bishop  in  Gaul,  who  di- 
rected them  to  fast  seven  days,  and  baptizea  them  on  the  eighth.  Dr.  Sender, 
(in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Selecta  Capita,  tom.  i.  p.  203.^  supposes  this  event  took  place 
abont  the  year  415.  And  in  this  year  it  was,  accoraing  to  the  Chronicon  of  Prosper, 
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commencement  of  the  century.  Their  motive  to  this  step,  was 
the  hope  that  Christ ,  or  the  God  of  the  Romans,  who  they  were 
informed  was  immensely  powerful,  would  protect  them  from  the 
incursions  and  the  ravages  of  the  Hunns.  They  afterwards  joined 
the  Arian  party,  to  which  also  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Goths  were 
addicted.  All  these  warlike  nations  measured  the  excellence  of 
a  religion,  by  the  military  successes  of  its  adherents,  and  esteemed 
that  as  the  best  religion,  the  professors  of  which  were  most  victo- 
rious over  their  enemies.  While  therefore  they  saw  the  Romans 
possessing  a  greater  empire  than  other  nations,  they  viewed  Christy 
the  God  of  the  Romans,  as  the  most  worthy  of  their  homage. 

§  5.  It  was  this  motive  which  produced  the  conversion  of  C/o- 
vig  \^Chlodovaeusy  Hludovicus,  Ludovictis,']  or  Lexvis^  king  of 
the  Salii^  (a  tribe  of  the  Franks,)  who  conquered  a  large  part  of 
Gaul,  and  there  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  which  he 
endeavored  to  extend  over  all  the  Gallic  provinces  ;  a  bold,  cru- 
el, barbarous,  selfish  and  haughty  prince.  For  in  the  year  496,  in  a ; 
battle  with  the  Allemanni  atTolbiacum,(9)  when  his  situation  was 
almost  desperate,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Christy  whom  his  wife 
Clotildis,  a  christian  and  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Burgundi- 
ans,  had  long  recommended  to  him  in  vain  ;  and  he  made  a  vow, 
that  he  would  worship  Christ  as  his  God,  provided  he  obtained 
the  victory.  Having  become  victorious,  he  stood  to  his  promise, 
and  in  the  close  of  that  year  was  baptized  at  Rheims.(lO)  Some 
thousands  of  Franks  followed  the  example  of  their  king.  It  has 
been  supposed,  that,  besides  the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  extension  of  his  dominions,  contributed  to  induce 
him  to  renounce  idolatry  for  Christianity ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his 
professing  Christianity,  was  very  subservient  to  the  establishment 
and  enlargement  of  his  kingdom.  The  miracles  reported  on  this 
occasion,  are  unworthy  of  credit ;  in  particular,  that  greatest  of 
them,  the  descent  of  a  dove  from  heaven  with  a  phial  full  of  oil, 
at  the  baptism  of  Clovis^  is  either  a  fiction,  or,  as  I  think  more 
probable,  ^deception  craftily  contrived  for  the  occasion.(ll)  For 

that  the  Burgundians  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul  on  the  Rhine,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Romans  and  their  confederates,  having  promised  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity.    ScA/.] 

(9)  ["  ToUna4mm  is  thought  to  be  the  present  Zidpick,  which  is  about  12  miles 
from  Cologn."    Macl.l 

(10)  See  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francor.  L.  ii.  c.  30,  31.  Henry  Count 
de  BtmaUf  Historia  imperii  Romano-Germanici,  Tom.  i.  p.  588  &c.  Jlbbe  de  Bos, 
Histoire  critique  de  la  monarchic  Francoise,  Tom.  ii.  p.  340  &«.  [and  J.  G. 
Walchf  Diss,  de  Clodovaeo  M.  ex  rationibus  politicis  Christiano,  Jena  1751. 
Schl. — Clovis,  once  hearing  a  pathetic  discourse  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  ex- 
claimed :  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injurias  ejus  vindicassem ; 
Had  I  been  there  with  my  Franks,  I  would  have  avenged  his  wrffngs.     See  Frede- 

faritis,  Epitom.  c.  21.    M7noin,h.i.c.  16.  and  Chronicon  St.  Dionysii,  L.  i.e. 

(11)  i^rainst  this  miracle  of  the  phial,  Joh.  Jac.  ChijUt  composed  his  book,  de 
Ampalla  Rhemensi,  An tw.  1651.  Fol.    The  reality  of  the  miracle  is  defended, 
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such  pious  frauds  were  much  resorted  to  in  that  age,  both  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  in  order  to  captivate  more  readily  the  minds  of  the 
barbarous  nations.  It  is  said,  that  the  conversion  of  Clovis  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  of  addressing  the  French  monarchs,  widi  the 
tides  of  most  Christian  Majesty^  and,  Eldest  Son  of  the 
Church  :{^2)  for  the  kings  of  the  other  barbarous  nations  which 
occupied  the  Roman  provinces,  were  still  addicted  to  idolatry,  or 
involved  in  the  errors  of  Arianism. 

^  6.  CoelestinSj  bishop  of  Rome,  sent  into  Ireland  to  spread 
cliristianity  among  the  barbarians  of  that  island,  in  the  first  place, 
Palladiusj  whose  labors  were  not  crowned  with  much  success. 
After  his  death,  Coelestine  sent  Succathusy  a  Scotchman,  whose 
name  he  changed  to  Patricius  [^Patrick,']  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
432  ;  a  man  of  vigor,  and  as  appears  from  the  event,  not  unfit  for 
such  an  undertaking.  He  was  far  more  successful  in  his  attacks 
upon  idolatry ;  and  having  converted  many  of  the  Irish  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  in  tiie  year  472  established  at  Armagh  the  see  of  an 
archbishop  of  Ireland.(13)     Hence  St.  PairicitLs^  although  there 

among  many  others,  hy  the  Abhi  Vertoty  M^moircs  de  PAcademie  des  Inwript. 
et  des  belles  Icttres,  Tom.  iv.  p.  350  &c.  After  considering  all  the  circumstances^ 
I  dare  not  call  the  fact  in  Question.  But  I  suppose,  St.  Remigius,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  wavering  mind  or  the  barbarous  and  savage  kinf,  artfully  contrived  to 
have  a  dove  let  down  from  the  roof  of  the  church  bearing  a  phial  of  oil,  at  the 
time  of  the  king's  baptism.  Similar  miracles  occur  in  the  monuments  of  this 
age. — [The  posiiibility  of  the  event,  is  made  conceivable  in  this  way.  Yet  there 
still  remain  weighty  historical  objections  to  the  reality  of  the  fact.  The  story 
rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar,  a  writer  who  lived  300  years  after  the 
time.  Jiritus,  AnastaaiiLS^  and  even  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Fredegarius  are 
wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  Besides,  Hincvmr's  narrative  contains  the  improba- 
ble circumstance,  that  the  clergy  who  should  have  brought  the  oil  that  was  want- 
ing, could  not  get  near  the  font,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  ;  but  as 
Anointing  with  oil  was  then  practised  at  every  person's  baptism,  it  is  improba- 
ble that  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  this,  due  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice would  have  been  neglected.     SrhL] 

(12)  See  GaJjr.  Daniels  and  the  Mbe  de  Camp's  Diss,  do  titnlo  Regis  Christia- 
Tiissimi  ;  in  the  Journal  dee  Scavans,  for  the  year  17*20,  p.  243,  404 — 448,  536. 
Memoires  do  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  Tome  xx.  p.  4GG  «&c. 

(13)  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Tom.  ii.  Alartii  p.  517.  Tom.  iii.  Febroar.  p. 
131, 17S)  &c.  Jac.  IVaratu^y  Hibcrnia  Sacra,  p.  1  &c.  Dublin  1717.  Fol.  The 
same  Ware  published  the  Opuscula  Sti.  Patricii,  with  notes,  London  165G.  8vo. 
The  synods  held  by  St.  Patrick,  are  given  by  Dav.  BUkins,  Concilia  raagnae  Brit, 
et  Iliberniae,  Tom.  i.'p.  2  &c.  [and  thence  republished  in  Harduins  Collection. 
Tom.  i.p.  17IK)  &c.]  Concerning  the  famous  cave,  called  the  purgatory  t^ St, 
Palricky  see  Peter  le  Brurty  Histoirc  critique  des  pratiques  superstitieuscs,  I'omc 
iv.  p.  34  &c.  [A  full  account  of  St.  Patrick  and  liia  labors  in  Ireland,  is  given 
by  archbishop  L'shery  Ecclesiar.  Britannicar.  Primordia,  cap.  xvii.  p.  615  &c.  Tr, 
Rapin  de  ThoyraSy  in  his  History  of  England,  (Tom.  i.  B.  ii.  p.  )  remarks, 
that  there  were  thre^  Patricii  or  Patricks.  (1)  The  eldery  who  aied  in  the  year 
449,  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Glastonbury.  (2)  The  ^eo/,  who  died  in 
493,  after  governing  the  Irish  church  for  60  years ;  he  is  the  one  mentioned  bj 
Mosheim.  (3)  The  yoiiTigery  who  was  a  nephew  of  Patrick  the  Great,  and  sur- 
vived his  uncle  some  years.  From  his  writings  it  appears,  that  St.  Patrick  waf 
one  of  the  most  skilful  men  of  the  age  in  converting  the  heathen  :  yet  that  he 
used  unsuitable  means  to  convert  them,  namely  fear,  threatenings,  and  fictitioiu 
wonders  or  prodigies.  The  Irish  still  shew  the  cave,  which  is  called  St.  Pat' 
rick's  Purgatory y  in  which  he  shut  up  groM  transgresson  to  be  punished.     In- 
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were  some  christians  in  Ireland  before  his  day,  has  been  justly- 
called  the  Apostle  of  Ireland^  and  the  father  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  is  held  in  high  veneration  to  this  day. 

§  7.  The  causes,  which  induced  all  these  pagan  nations  to 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  and  profess  Christianity,, 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  said.  He  must  lack 
discernment,  who  can  deny  that  the  labors,  the  perils,  and  the 
zeal  of  great  and  excellent  men,  dispelled  the  clouds  of  darkness 
from  the  minds  of  many ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  be  short- 
sighted, and  not  well  versed  in  the  history  of  this  age,  who  can- 
not see,  that  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  man,  the  hope  of  tem- 
poral advantages  and  honors,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  aid  from 
christians  against  their  enemies,  were  prevalent  motives  with  ma- 
ny to  abandon  their  gods.  How  much  influence  miracles  may 
have  had,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  I  can  easily  believe,  that 
Grod  was  sometimes  present  with  those  pious  and  good  men,  who 
endeavored  to  instil  the  principles  of  true  religion  into  'the  minds 
of  barbarous  nations  :( 14)  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  prodigies  of  this  age  are  very  suspicious.  The  great- 
er the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  the  more  auda- 
cious would  the  crafty  be  in  playing  off  their  tricks  :(15)  nor  could 
the  more  discerning  expose  their  cunning  artifices,  with  safety  to 
their  own  lives  and  worldly  comfort.(16)  It  is  commotily  the 
case,  that  when  great  danger  attends  the  avowal  of  the  truths 
then  the  prudent  keep  silence,  the  multitude  believe  without  rea- 
son, and  the  architects  of  imposition  triumph. 

closed  in  the  cavern  (which  is  16  1-2  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  not  high  enough 
for  a  man  to  stand  in  erect,  and  situated  on  an  island  126  yards  long,  by  44  broad, 
in  lake  Derg,  county  of  Donnegal,  Tr.)  the  culprits  were  exposed  to  distressing 
terrors,  and  reported  that  they  saw  infernal  spirits,  and  various  terrific  objects. 
The  Englishmen  who  have  visited  the  cave  in  modern  times,  could  find  nothing 
there  to  excite  their  fears.  It  appears  therefore,  that  the  terror  was  produced  by 
artifices.  The  cavern  had  certain  holes,  by  which  fire  might  he  thrown  into  it. 
And  the  wild  Irishmen,  believing  that  the  torments  they  were  to  endure  there • 
were  inflicted  by  the  devil,  were  put  into  so  great  fear  that  they  dared  not  com- 
mit any  gross  oflfences.     Schl.'] 

(14)  There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  concerning  the  miracles  of  this  century, 
in  the  TheopkrattiSfSeu.  de  Immortalitate  animae,  of  the  acute  Aeneas  GaxaeuSyO. 
78.  ed.  Barthii.  Some  of  these  miracles,  he  tells  us,  he  himself  had  witnessed. 
D.  80,81. 

(15)  The  Benedictine  Monks  speak  out  fi'eely  on  this  subject,  in  the   Histoire 
itteraire  de  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  33.  It  is  a  fine  saying  of  Levy,  Histor.  Lib.  xxiv. 

c.  10.  §  6.     Prodigia  multa  nuntiata  sunt,  quae  quo  magis  credebant  eimplices  ac 
religiosi  homines,  eo  plura  nuntiabantur. 

(16)  SylpUhu  SevtruSf  Dial.  i.  p.  438.  Ep.  i.  p.  457.    Dial.  Ui.  cap.  ii.  p.  487. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  CALAMITIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  eviltj  suffered  by  the  christians  in  the  Roman  empire. — §  2.  i^tteropts 
of  the  pagans  against  them. — §  3.  Their  persecutions. — §  4.  In  Persia. — §  5. 
Indiviaual  enemies  of  Christianity. 

§  1.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  the  Heruli, 
the  Franks,  the  Hunns,  the  Vandals,  and  other  fierce  and  war- 
like nations,  who  were  for  the  most  part  pagans,  had  invaded  and 
miserably  rent  asunder  the  Roman  empire.  During  these  com- 
motions, the  christians  at  first  suffered  extremely.  These  nations 
were,  it  is  true,  more  anxious  after  plunder  and  dominion,  than 
for  the  propagation  of  the  false  religions  of  their  ancestors ;  and 
therefore  did  not  form  any  set  purpose  to  exterminate  Christianity ; 
yet  the  worshippers  of  idols,  who  still  existed  every  where  scat- 
tered over  the  empire,  neglected  no  means  to  inflame  the  barba- 
rians with  hatred  against  the  christians,  hoping  by  their  means  to 
regain  their  former  liberty.  Their  expectations  were  disappoint- 
ed, for  the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarians  soon  became  christians 
themselves  ;  yet  the  followers  of  Christ  had  every  where  first  to 
undergo  great  calamities. 

§  2.  The  friends  of  the  old  religion,  in  order  to  excite  in  the 
people  the  more  hatred  against  the  christians,  while  the  public  ca- 
lamities were  daily  increasing,  renewed  the  obsolete  complaint  of 
their  ancestors  ;  That  all  tilings  went  well  before  Christ  came  ; 
that  since  he  had  been  every  where  embraced,  the  neglected  and 
despised  gods  had  let  in  evils  of  every  kind  upon  the  world.  This 
weak  attack  was  repulsed  by  Augitstinej  in  his  Books  on  the  city 
of  God,  a  copious  work,  and  full  of  erudition.  He  also  prompted 
Orosius  to  write  his  Books  of  history,  in  order  to  shew  that  the 
same,  and  even  greater  calamities  and  plagues  afflicted  mankind, 
before  the  christian  religion  was  published  to  the  world.  In  Gaul 
the  calamities  of  the  times  drove  many  to  such  madness,  that  they 
wholly  excluded  God  from  the  government  of  the  world,  and  de- 
nied his  providence  over  human  affairs.  These  were  vigorously 
assailed  by  Salvian,  in  his  Books  on  the  government  of  God. 

§  3.  But  the  persecutions  of  the  christians  deserve  to  be  more 
particularly  noticed.  In  Gaul  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  at  first  trampled  under  foot  all  the  rights 
both  of  God  and  man,  are  reported  to  have  laid  violent  hands  on 
innumerable  christians.  In  Britain,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
power  in  that  country,  the  inhabitants  were  miserably  harrassed 
by  thft  neighboring  Picts  and  Scots  who  were  barbarians.    There- 
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fore,  having  suffered  various  calamities,  they  in  the  year  445  chose 
Vortigem  for  their  king ;  and  he,  finding  his  forces  inadequate 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  in  the  year  449,  called  the  An- 
glo-Saxons from  Germany  to  his  aid.  But  these,  having  landed 
troops  in  Britain,  produced  far  greater  evils  to  tlie  i^jpiabitants  than 
they  endured  before ;  for  these  Saxons  subdued  the  people  whom 
they  came  to  assist,  and  endeavored  to  reduce  the  whole  country 
to  subjection  to  themselves.  This  produced  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  war  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  which  continued 
with  various  fortune  during  130  years,  till  the  Britons  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  Anglo-Saxons^  and  take  refuge  in  Batavia 
and  Cambria  [the  modern  Holland  and  Wales.]  During  these 
conflicts,  the  condition  of  the  British  church  was  deplorable ;  for 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  worshipped  exclusively  the  gods  of  their 
ancestors,  almost  w^holly  prostrated  it,  and  put  a  multitude  of 
christians  to  a  cruel  death. (1) 

§  4.  In  Persia^  the  christians  suffered  grievously,  in  ccMise- 

auence  of  the  rash  zeal  of  Abdas  bishop  of  Suza,  who  demolished 
le  Pyraeum,  a  temple  dedicated  to^re.  For  being  commanded 
by  the  king,  Isdegerdes,  to  rebuild  it,  he  refused  to  comply ;  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death,  in  the  year  414,  and  the  churches  of 
the  christians  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  Yet  this  conflict 
seems  to  have  been  of  short  duration.  Afterwards,  Vararanei 
the  son  of  Isdegerdes,  in  the  year  421,  attacked  the  christians 
with  greater  cruelty,  being  urged  to  it,  partly  by  the  instigation  of 
the  Magi,  and  partly  by  his  hatred  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  war.  For  as  often  as  the  Persians  and  Romans 
waged  war  with  each  other,  the  christians  resident  in  Persia  were 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  their  monarchs;  because  they  were 
suspected,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  to  be  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  Romans,  and  to  betray  their  country  to 
them.  (2)  A  vast  number  of  christians  perished  under  various 
exquisite  tortures  during  this  persecution. (3)     But  their  tranquil- 

Sl)  See  Beda  and  Gildas,  among  the  ancients ;  and  among  the  modems,  Ja. 
tTj  Britannicar.  £ccle8iar.  Antiquitates,  cap.  xii.  p.  415  &c.  and  Rapin  ITunraSj 
History  of  End.  Vol.  i.  B.  ii.  p.  &c.  [The  Saxons  wert  not  directly  perw- 
cutors  of  the  cnristians,  but  only  involved  them  in  tiie  common  calamities  of  their 
slauffhtered  and  oppressed  countrymen.     TV.] 

(^  Theodoret,  Ilist.  Eccles.  L.  v.  c.  39.  [where  is  a  full  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  Abdas  f  and  of  the  suiferings  of  the  christians  during  the  persecution.  TV.] 
BayU,  Dictionaire  historique;  article  Abdas ,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Bar6eyrac,  de  la  morale 
des  Peres,  p.  320.  [An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  obtained 
free  toleration,  and  an  extensive  spread,  in  Persia,  at  llie  commencement  of  this 
century,  through  the  influence  of  MamtkaSj  a  bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  who  wa» 
twice  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia;  is  given  by  SocrateSy  Hist.  Eccles. 
L.  vii.  c.  8.     TV.] 

(3)  Jos.  Sim.  Assemarif  Biblioth.  Oriental  Vaticana,  torn.  i.  p.  182,  248.  [See 
also  Theodorety  as  above.  The  most  distinguished  sufferers  in  this  persecution, 
were  Abdas  the  bishop  of  Suza;  Homus(&Sy  a  Persian  nobleman,  and  son  of  a 
provincial  governor ;  J?e7tja7n«n,  a  deacon ;  JayiKs,  who  apostatized,  but  repented ; 
and  Serenes,  whs  possessed  a  1000  slaves.     TV.] 
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lity  was  restored,  when  peace  returned  between  Vararanes  and  the 
Romansi  in  the  year  427.(4)  The  Jews  also,  who  were  opulent 
and  in  good  credit  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  harrassed  and  op- 
pressed the  christians,  every  way  they  were  able.^)  None  of 
them  was  more  troublesome  and  overbearbg,  than  Cramalid  their 
patriarch,  who  possessed  vast  power  among  the  Jews ;  and  whom 
therefore,  Theodosius  Junior  restrained  by  a  special  edict,  in  the 
year  415.  (6) 

§  5.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  day,  no  one  ventured  to 
write  books  against  Christianity  and  its  adherents,  during  the  fifth 
century ;  unless  perhaps,  the  Histories  of  Olynvp%odorus{l)  and 
of  Zo8imus^{S)  are  to  be  considered  of  this  character,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  frequently  sarcastic  and  uncandid,  and  does  injustice 
to  the  christians.  Yet  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  phi* 
losophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  still  kept  up  their  schools  in 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  secretly  endeavored  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  and  labored  to  instil  into  them  at  least  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  proscribed  superstition.  (9)  The  history 
of  those  times,  and  the  writings  of  several  of  the  Fathers,  exhibit 
many  traces  of  such  clandestine  machinations. 

J 4^  SocrateSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.20. 
p)  Sk)craleSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  V.  c.  23,  and  16 ;  and  Codex  Tkeodos.  torn.  yi.  p. 

(6>  In  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  262  &c. 

(7)  PhotiuSf  Biblioth.  Cod.  Ixxx  p.  ]7d.  [Olympiodorus  ivag  a  native  of  The- 
bes in  Egypt,  a  poet,  historian,  and  an  ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  Hunns.  He 
flourished  about  the  year  425  ;  and  wrote  Historiarum  Lihri  ixii,  addressed  to 
Tktodosiiis  Junior,  and  containing  the  Roman  history,  particularly  of  the  Weat, 
from  AD.  407  to  425.  The  work  is  lost,  except  the  copious  extracts  preserved  by 
Photius^  ubi  supra.     TrJ] 

(8)  [Zosimits  was  a  public  officer  in  the  reien  of  ^eodosiua  Junior,  and  wrote 
HisUmai-vm  Libri  yi.  in  a  neat  Greek  style.  The  first  book  gives  a  concise  hia- 
lory  of  Roman  affairs,  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian;  the  following  Books  are  a 
fbll  Roman  history,  down  to  AD.  410.  The  best  editions  are,  by  Cellarius,  Jena 
1728.  8vo.  and  by  Reitemier,  Lips.  1784.  8vo.     TV.] 

(9)  Zacharias  Mitylen,  de  Oplficio  Dei,  p.  165,  200.  ed.  Bsrthii. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND   SCIENCE. 


}  1.  State  of  learning  amone  christians. — §  2.  In  the  West. — §  3.  State  of  phi- 
losopbv  in  the  West. — §  4.  In  the  lUat. — §  5.  The  younger  Platoniats. — §  6* 
Aristofean  philosophy  revived. 

^  1.  Although  the  illiterate  had  access  to  every  office  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  yet^tnost  of  the  persons  of  much  consider- 
ation were  persuaded,  that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  of 
great  use  to  mankind.  Hence  public  schools(l)  were  kept  up 
in  the  larger  cities,  as  Constantinople,  Rome,  Marseilles,  Edessa, 
Nisibis,(2)  Carthage,  Lyons,  and  Treves ;  and  masters  competent 
to  teach  youth  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  emperors* 
Some  of  the  bishops  and  monks  also  of  this  century,  here  and 
there,  imparted  to  young  men  what  learning  they  pG«3sessed*(S) 
Yet  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  the  incursions  of  barbarous  nations, 
and  the  penury  of  great  geniuses,  prevented  either  the  church  or 
the  state  from  reapmg  such  advantages  from  the  efforts  to  pro- 
mote learning,  as  were  desired  by  those  engaged  in  them. 

^  2.  In  the  western  provinces,  especially  in  Gaul,  there  were 
some  men  of  learning,  who  might  have  served  as  patterns  for  oth- 
ers to  follow.  Such,  among  others,  were  Mcuirobitu^  TSaJvian^ 
VinetntiuB  of  Lirins,  Ennodius^   Sidonius  Apollinaruj  Claur 

(1)  [The  history  and  progress  of  schools  among  christians,  are  the  sabjeot  of 
an  appropriate  work,  by  Geo.  Gotd.  JUufel,  Helmst.  1743. 8vo.    5eM.] 

(2)  rrhe  schools  at  Edusa  and  Jiin&s,  are  noticed  by  VaUsius,  on  TTUodcfi 
Uetans,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  u.  p.  164.  b.    ScM.] 

(3^  [On  the  episcopal  and  cloister  schools,  in  Afiica,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaol, 
remarks  are  made  by  Ludov.  TTiomasmus,  de  Disciplina  Ecoletiae,  torn.  i.  Pt.  ii. 
Lib.  ii- p.  37  Ac.    ScfU.^ 
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dianus  Mamertus^  and  Dracontius  ;  who  were  writers,  not  equal 
indeed  to  the  ancient  Latin  authors,  yet  neither  altogether  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  and  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities and  other  branches  of  learning;.  But  the  barbarians  who 
laid  waste  or  took  possession  of  the  Roman  provinces,  choked 
these  surviving  plants  of  a  better  age.  For  all  these  nations  con- 
sidered arms  and  military  courage  as  the  only  source  of  all  glory 
and  virtue ;  and  therefore  despised  learning  and  the  arts.  Hence 
wherever  they  planted  themselves,  there  barbarism  insensibly 
sprung  up  and  flourished,  and  the  pursuit  of  learning  was  aban- 
doned exclusively  to  the  priests  and  monks.  And  these,  sur- 
rounded by  bad  examples  and  living  in  the  midst  of  wars  and 
perils,  gradually  lost  all  relish  for  solid  learning  and  praise,  and 
substituted  in  place  of  it  a  sickly  spectre,  and  an  empty  shadow 
of  erudition.  In  their  schools,  the  boys  and  youth  were  taught 
the  seven  liberal  arts  ;(4)  which  being  comprised  in  a  few  pre- 
cepts, and  those  very  dry  and  jejune,  as  appears  from  the  treatises 
of  Augustine  upon  them,  were  rather  calculated  to  burden  the 
memory,  than  to  strengthen  the  judgment  and  improve  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  In  the  close  of  this  century,  therefore,  learning 
was  almost  extinct;  only  a  faint  shadow  of  it  remained. 

§  3.  Those  who  thought  it  expedient  to  study  philosophy, — 
and  there  were  but  few  who  thought  so, — did  not  in  this  age  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Aristotle*  He  was  regarded 
as  too  austere  a  master,  and  one  who  carried  men  along  a  thorny 
path. (5)  Perhaps  more  would  have  relished  him,  had  they  been 
able  to  read  and  understand  him.  But.  the  system  of  Plato  had 
for  several  ages  been  better  known ;  and  it  was  supposed,  not  only 
to  be  less  difficult  of  compr^ension,  but  to  accord  better  with  the 
principles  of  religion.  Besides,  the  principal  works  of  Plato  were 
then  extant  in  the  Latin  translations  of  Victoriniis,((})  There- 
fore, such  among  the  Latins  as  had  a  taste  for  philosophical  inqui- 
ries, contented  themselves  with  tlie  decisions  of  Plato ;  as  will 
i^pearto  any  one  who  shall  only  read  Sidonius  Apolhnaris.(7) 

§  4.  The  state  of  learning  among  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of 
the  East,  both  as  respects  elegant  literature  and  the  severer  sci- 
ences, was  a  little  better ;  so  that  among  them  may  be  found 
a  larger  number  of  writers,  who  exhibit  some  marks  of  genius  and 
erudition.  Those  who  prosecuted  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
resorted  much  to  Berytus  in  Phenicia,  where  was  a  celebrated 

(4)  [These  compriBed  I.  the  TVivivm^  namely  Grammar^  Rhetoric,  and  Lone ; 
and  11.  the  (^liadnrium,  or  Arithmetic,  Music/ Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  See 
below,  Century  zi.  Pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  5.     7r.] 

(5)  Passages  from  ancient  writers  in  proof,  are  collected  by  Jvh  Lauwn,  de. 
varia  Aristotelis  fortuna  in  Adaderaia  Parisiensi. 

OS)  See  .Sugustiney  Cenfessionum  Lib.  i.  c.  2.  §  1.  0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  105, 106. 
(7)  See  his  Epistles,  Lib.  4.  Ep.  iii,  xi.  and  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  ix,  and  otners. 
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law  schooI,(8)  and  to  Alexandria. (9)-  Tbe  students  in  physic 
and  chemistry  resorted  also  to  Alexandria.  The  teachers  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  other  arts,  opened  schools 
almost  every  where ;  and  yet  the  teachers  at  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Edessa,  were  supposed  to  excel  the  others  in 
learning  and  in  the  art  of  instructing. (10) 

^  5.  The  sect  of  the  younger  Platonists  sustained  itself,  and 
its  philosophy,  at  Athens,  at  Alexandria,  and  in  Syria,  with  no 
small  share  of  its  ancient  dignity  and  reputation.  Olympiodo- 
n»,(ll)  £fero,(12)  and  other  men  of.  high  reputation,  adorned 
the  school  of  Alexandria.  At  Athens,  P/tt^arcA,(13)  and  his 
successor  Syrta»tw,(14)  with  Theophrastusy  procured  for  them- 
selves fame  and  distinction.  From  them  Proclus  received  in- 
struction, and  became  the  prince  of  the  Platonists  of  this  century, 
and  acquired  for  himself  and  for  the  species  of  wisdom  which  he 
professed  so  much  celebrity  among  the  Greeks,  that  he  seems  al- 
most the  second  father  of  the  system. (15)  His  disciples,  Mari^ 
nus  of  Neapolis,  Ammonius  the  son  of  Hermias,  Isidprtu,  Da*^ 
tnascinus,  and  others,  followed  eagerly  in  the  footsteps .  of  ibeir 
instructor,  and  left  many  followers  who  copied  their  example* 
Yet  the  lawS|  of  the  emperors,  and  the  continual  advances  of 
Christianity,  gradually  diminished  very  much  the  fame  and  the 
influence  of  these  philosophers.  (16)  And  as  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient number  now  among  the  christians,  who  cultivated  and  were 

(8)  See  Ja.  Uasaeus,  Liber  de  Academia  JureconsQltorum  BeryteDBi ;  and 
Zacharias  Mitylen.  de  Opificio  Dei,  p.  164. 

(9)  Zacharias  Mitylen.  de  Opificio  Dei,  p.  179.  [Amone  the  moderns,  may  be 
consulted  J.  Andr.  ikhmidfs  rreface  to  Andr.  HyperUis  de  Schola  Alexandrina 
eatechetica,  Helrost.  1704.  8vo.  Hen.  Dodwd}\  ad  fragmentum  Philippi  Sidetae  ; 
at  the  the  end  of  his  Dissert  on  Irenaeus  ;  LMd.  ThomasinuSf  de  Discipl.  Ecckes. 
torn.  i.  P.  i.  L.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  210  &c.  Joh.  Geo.  Michaelisj  Exercit.  de  Scholae  Alex- 
andrinae  sic  dictae  Catecheticae  origine,  progressu^  et  praecipuis  doctoribus;  in 
torn.  i.  Symbolar.  litter.  Bremens.  p.  195  &c.  and  Jos.  Bingham,  Antiqq.  Eccies. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  10.     8chl.'\ 

(10)  Aeneas  txazaeus,  in  his  Thcophrastus,  p.  6,  7,  16,  &c.  passim.  '  Zacharias 
Mitylen.  loc.  cit  p.  164, 179,  217,  &c.  and  others. 

(11)  [fiee  Note  (7),  supra  p.  378.     IV.] 

(12)  MarinitSf  de  Vita  Prodis  c.  9.  p.  19.  ed.  Fabricii.  [Hera  was  a  preceptor 
of  Proclus,  and  is  the  second  of  the  three  of  his  name,  mentioned  by  Brucker  in 
hisHistoria  crit.  Philos.  Tom.  ii.  p.  323.     ScM.'] 

(13)  [This  Plutarch,  in  distinetion  from  the  elder  Plutarch,  who  was  more  of 
a  historian  than  a  philosopher,  is  denominated  Plutarehus  J^estorii^  or  Plutarch 
the  son  of  Nestor  ius.  Sec  concerning  him  Brucker,  Historia  crit.  Philos.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  312  &c.  Marinus,  de  Vita  Procli,  c.  12.  p.  27.  and  Suidas,  article  Plutarch 
Nestorii,  p.  133.     Schl.^ 

(14)  [Concerning  Syrianus,  see  Brucker,  Historia  crit.  Philos.  Tom.  ii.  p.  315. 
&A/.] 

(15)  His  life  was  written  by  Marinus,  and  was  published  with  learned  notes, 
by  Jo.  Mb,  Fahricius,  Harab.  1700.  4to.  [See  also  Brucker,  Historia  crit.  Philos. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  318  &c.     Schl.] 

(16)  See  Aeneas  Gazaeus,  in  his  Thcophrastus,  p.  6,  7,  8,  13.  ed.  Barthii. 
[Among  the  modems,  Brucker,  (Histdria  crit.  Philosopbiae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  337,)  has 
treated  of  all  these  disciples  of  Proclus.     Sckl.] 
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able  to  teach  this  species  of  wisdom,  so  much  confided  in  at  that 
day,  it  naturally  followed,  that  fewer  persons  than  formerly  fre- 
quented the  schools  of  these  heathen  sages. 

§  6.  But  although  the  philosophy  of  Plato  appeared  to  most 
persons  more  favorable  to  religion  and  better  founded,  than  that 
of  Aristotle,  yet  the  latter  gradually  emerged  from  its  obscurity, 
and  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  christians.  The  Platonists 
themselves  expounded  some  of  the  books  of  Aristotle,  in  their 
schools,  and  particularly  his  Dialectics,  which  they  recommended 
to  such  of  their  pupils  as  were  fond  of  disputation.  The  christ- 
ians did  the  same,  in  the  schools  in  which  they  taught  philosophy. 
This  was  the  first  step  made  by  the  Stagirite  towards  that  univer- 
sal empire,  which  he  afterwards  obtained.  Another  and  a  more 
active  cause  was  found  in  the  Origeiiian,  Arian,  Eutychian,  Nes- 
torian,  and  Pelagian  contests,  which  produced  so  much  evil  in  the 
church  during  this  century.  Origen,  it  was  weD  known,  was  a 
Platonist.  When  therefore  he  fell  under  public  censure,  many, 
that  they  might  not  be  accounted  his  adherents,  applied  them* 
selves  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  between  whom  and  Urigen  there 
had  been  little  or  no  connexion.  In  the  Nestorian,  Arian,  and 
Eutychian  controversies,  both  sides  had  recourse  to  the  most  sub- 
tile distinctions,  divisions,  and  ratiocinations ;  and  with  these  they 
were  supplied  by  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  not  at  all  by 
that  of  Plato,  who  never  trained  men  to  disputation.  The  Pela- 
gian doctrines  had  g»eat  affinity  with  the  opinions  of  Plato  con- 
cerning God  and  the  human  soul.  Many  therefore  ceased  to  be 
Platonists,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  this  fact,  and  suffered  their 
names  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Peripatetics, 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE    GOVERNMENT   OF  THE  CHURCH,    AND    ITS    T£ACHER0# 

§  1,2.  The  outward  form  ofcharch  government  somewhat  chan^ed.-«§  3.  The  pre* 
rogatives  of  patriarchs. — §  4.  Evils  arising  from  their  authority. — §  5.  Contests 
between  them. — §  6.  The  poWer  of  the  Roman  pontiff — §  7.  Vires  of  the 
clergy. —  §  8.  Causes  thereof.  The  Saints. — §  9.  Monks. — §  10.  Teachers  in 
the  Greek  church — §  11.  io  the  Latin  church. 

^  1.  From  the  operation  of  several  causes,  the  outward  form 
of  government  in  the  church  experienced  some  change.  The 
power  of  the  bishops,  particularly  of  the  higher  orders,  was 
sometimes  augmented  and  sometimes  diminished,  according  as 
times  and  circumstances  altered ;  yet  the  caprice  of  the  court  and* 
political  considerations  had  more  influence  in  this  matter,  than 
any  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law.  These  changes  however, 
were  of  minor  importance.  Of  much  more  consequence  was  the 
vast  increase  of  honor  and  power  acquired  by  the  bishops  of  New 
Rome,  or  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  the  bishop  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  preceding  century, 
the  council  of  Constantinople  [AD.  381.]  had  conferred  on  the 
bishop  of  New  Rome  the  second  rank  among  the  highest  bishops 
of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  tlie 
city  where  he  presided.  The  Constantinopolitan  bishops  (with 
the  consent,  no  doubt,  of  the  court,)  had  likewise  extended  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  [proconsular]  Asia,  Thrace,  and 
Pontus.  In  this  century,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  they 
not  only  acquired  the  additional  province  of  eastern  lllyricum,  but 
likewise  a  great  amplification  of  their  honors  and  prerogatives. 
For  in  the  year  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  by  their  28th 
canon,  decreed  that  the  bishop  of  New  Rome  ought  to  enjoy  the 
same  honors  and  prerogatives  with  the  pontiff  of  ancient  Rome, 
on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  rank  of  the  two  cities ;( 1 ) 
and  by  a  formal  act,  they  confirmed  his  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  claimed.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  some  other  bishops,  strenuously  resisted  this  decree : 
but  in  vain,  for  the  Greek  emperors  supported  the  cause  of  their 
bishops.  (2)     After  the  period  of  this  council,  the  Constantinopoli- 

(1)  [Yet  it  appears,  from  the  words  of  the  canon,  that  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, though  made  equal  in  power  and  authority  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
to  ^r'leld  to  him  a  precedence  in  mnk  or  honor;  because  New  Rome  took  rank 
after  her  older  sister,  ^Jurgpav  jj^st'  ixshriv  uirdp^eiv.     TV.] 

(2)  Mich.  It  Qiuen,  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  30  &c.     [See  also  C.  W.  F. 
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tan  bishops  fiercely  contended  for  supremacy  with  the  Roman 
bishops,  and  encroached  on  the  privileges  and  dignity  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  In  particular,  Acacius  of  Con- 
stantinople, is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  in  his  ambitious 
projects.  (3) 

^  2.  It  was  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  Juvenal  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  Aelia,  attempted  to  withdraw  himseli  and 
his  church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  af- 
fected to  rank  among  the  first  prelates  of  the  christian  world.  His 
designs  were  rendered  practicable  by  the  high  veneration  enter- 
tained for  the  church  pf  Jerusalem,  as  being  not  only  founded  and 
governed  by  apostles,  but  a  continuation  of  the  primitive  church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  a  sense  the  mother  of  all  other  christian 
churclies.  Therefore  Juvenal,  the  emperor  Theodosius  •  Junior 
favoring  his  designs,  not  only  assumed  the  rank  of  independen 
bishop  of  the  three  Palestines,  or  thjit  of  a  patriarchy  but  like- 
wise wrested  Plienicia  and  Arabia  from  the  patriarchate  of  Anti 

•och.  And  as  this  produced  a  controversy  between  him  ani 
Maximiis  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  council  of  Chalcedon  settlec 
the  dispute,  by  restoring  Arabia  and  Phenicia  to  the  see  of  Anti- 
och, and  leaving  Juvenal  in  possession  of  the  three  Palestines,  (4) 

/with  the  title  and  rank  which  he  had  assumed. (5)  In  this  man- 
ner there  were  five  principal  bishops  over  the  christian  world, 
created  in  this  century,  and  distinguished  from  others  by  the  title 
o{ patriarchs. (6)  The  oriental  writers  mention  a  sixth ;  namely, 
the  bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon ;  to  whom,  tliey  say,  the 
bishop  oi  Antioch  voluntarily  ceded  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction. (7) 
But  they  can  bring  no  proof,  except  the  Arabic  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council,  which  are  well  known  to  have  no  authority. 

^  3.  These  patriarchs  had  great  prerogatives.  To  them  be- 
longed the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  their  respective,  provin- 
ces. They  annually  convoked  councils  of  their  districts,  to  regu- 
late and  settle  ecclesiastical  afiaurs.  If  any  great  or  difficult  con- 
troversy arose,  it  was  carried  before  the  patriarch..   The  bishops 

'.  accused  of  any  ofiences,  were  obliged  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
And  finally,  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  remo- 

Wtdchy  Historie  der  KirchenversammluDgen,  p.  310 ;  and  Historie  der  Pfipste, 

?.  106.  SchL. — and  Arch.  Bower ^  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii.  p.  64 — 84.  ed.  Lond. 
750. 4lo.     3>.] 
(3^  Nouveau  Dictionaire  hist.  crit.  Tome.  i.  Artie.   AcactuSy  p.  75  &c.     [Dr. 
Mositim  here  speaks  cautiously ;  for  in  fact,  Acaciug,  when  all  circumstances 
are  considered,  was  to  be  justified.     See  below,  ch.  v.  §  21.     Seki.^ 

(4)  Concerning  the  three  Palestines,  see  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo y  Ge<^rapfaia 
sacra,  p.  307  <&c. 

(5)  Miek.  le  Quierij  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  iii.  p.  110  &c. 

.(6)  See  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  patriarchs,  as  enumerated  by  Jo. 
Alh.  FahricinSj  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  cap.  xiii.  p.  453  Su:.  [See  also  Note  (2)  p. 
282  &c.  of  this  volume.     TV.] 

(7)  Assemariy  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom.  i.  p.  9, 13  &c. 
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tcr  provinces  of  their  patriarchates,  they  were  aUowed  to  place 
over  them  their  own  legates  or  vicars. (S)     Other  prerogatives  of 
less  moment  are  omitted.     It  was  the  fact,  however,  that  some 
episcopal  sees  were  not  subject  to  the  patriarclis ;  for  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  certain  bishops  were  exempt  from  patriar- 
chal jurisdiction,  or  were  independent. (9)     Moreover  the  empe-, 
rors,  who  reserved  to  themselves  the  supreme  power  over  the  ■ 
church,  listened  readily  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  thought, 
themselves  injured ;  and  the  councils  also,  in  which  the  majesty 
and  the  legislative  power  of  the  church  resided,  presented  various 
obstacles  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  patriarchal  power. 

§  4.  The  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government  was  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  christian 
church,  that  it  was  rather  the  source  of  very  great  evils,  and  pro- 
duced boundless  dissensions  and  animosities.  In  the  first  place, 
the  patriarchs^  who  had  power  either  to  do  much  good  or  to  cause 
much  evil,  encroached  without  reserve  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  bishops,  and  thus  introduced  gradually  a  kind  of 
spiritual  bondange ;  and  that  they  might  do  this  with  more  free- 
dom, they  made  no  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  bish- 
ops on  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people.  For  the  more  the  pre- 
rogatives and  the  honors  of  the  bishops  who  were  under  their  con- 
trol, were  increased,  the  more  was  their  own  power  enlarged.    In 

(8)  David  BltmdeU,  de  la  Primaut^  de  V  Eglise,  cap.  xxv.  p.  332  &c.  Tlieod, 
JRtanar^jde  pallio  Archi-Episcopali,  p.  445.  Tom.  ii.  of  the  Opp.  posthuma  of  JoA. 
MahiUony. 

(9)  Imw.  Brerewoodj  de  veteris  ecclcsiae  gubernatione  patriarchale,  a  tract 
iJVDich  b  subjoined  to  Ja.  Usher's  Opuscula  de  Episcopor.  et  Metropolitanorum 
oricine,  Lond.  lt)87,  and  Bremen  1701.  8vo.  p.  56---b5.  [The  metropolitans  and 
bishops  who  were  subject  to  no  partriarch  were,  by  the  Greeks,  called  au^'ov^- 

^aXoi.  Of  this  description  were  the  metropolitans  of  Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  Iberia^ 
Armenia,  and  also  of  Britain,  before  the  conversion  of  the  An^lo-Saxons  by  the 
Romish  monk  Augustine.  For  the  Britons  had  their  archbishop  of  CaerUon, 
(Episcopus  Caerlegionis  super  Osca,)  who  had  seven  bishops  under  him,  but  ac- 
knowledged no  superintendence  from  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  and  for  a  long  time 
made  opposition  to  him;  and  in  Wales,  as  well  as  ill  Scotland  and  Irelatw,,  this 
indepenaence  continued  for  many  centuries.  The  church  of  Carthage  was  also, 
properly,  subject  to  no  other  church  ;  as  appears  from  Leydecker*s  Historia  £c- 
des.  Africanae,  and  from  the  writings  of  Capell  and  others,  de  appellationibus  ex 
Afirica  ad  sedem  Romanam. — Some  common  bishops,  likewise,  were  subject  to 
DO  metropolitan,  but  were  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  patriarch. 
Thus  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  39  bishops  in  his  diocese,  who  were 
cubjeet  immediately  to  him  :  and  the  Romish  patriarch,  bad  in  almost  all  his 
countries,  (q.  g.  in  Germany,  at  Bamberg  and  Fulda,)  bishops  who  were  subject 
to  no  archoisnop  or  primate,  but  dependent  immediately  an  himself. — Tnera 
were  also  certain  bishops,  who  were  subject  neither  to  any  archbishop  nor  to  a 
patriarch ;  as  was  the  case  with  the  bishop  of  Tomis  in  Scythia,  according  to  Sth 
zomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  21.  The  churches  in  countries  lying  without  the 
Roman  empire,  at  first  had  no  bishops  dependant  on  the  bishops  within  the  «n- 

Sire ;  as  e.  g.  the  churches  in  Persia,  Parthia,  and  among  the  Gotits  ;  and  these 
id  not  come  under  the  power  of  Romish  patriarchs,  until  they  fell  under  the 
civil  power  of  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  conversions  of  pagans,  oy  misaionariM 
from  Rome,  were  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire.  See  BmangartaCs 
Erlauterung  der  chrbtl.  Alterthumi,  p.  158  &c.    Sekl.'X 
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(the  next  place,  they  designedly  excited  dissensions  and  fomented 
;  controversies,  of  bishops  with  one  another  and  with  other  minia- 
.  ters  of  religion,  and  also  of  the  people  with  the  clergy ;  so  that 
<  they  might  have  frequent  occasions  to  exercise  their  authority,  be 
much  appealed  to,  and  have  a  multitude  of  clients  around  them. 
Moreover,  that  the  bishops  might  not  be  without  intestine  foes,  nor 
themselves  destitute  of  strenuous  defenders  of  their  authority,  they 
drew  over  to  their  side  the  numerous  tribes  of  monks,  who  were 
gradually  acquiring  wealth,  and  attached  them  to  their  interests  by 
the  most  ample  largesses.  And  these  monks  contributed  much, — 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  cause, — ^to  subvert  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and 
^to  increase  beyond  all  bounds  the  power  of  their  patrons. 

^  5.  To  these  evils  must  be  added  the  rivalship  and  ambition 
of  the  patriarchs  themselves,  which  gave  birth  to  abominable 
'  crimes  and  the  most  destructive  wars.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  particular,  elated  with  the  favor  and  the  proximity 
.of  the  imperial  court,  on  the  one  hand,  subjected  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  to  a  subordination  to  himself,  as  if  they 
were  prelates  of  a  secondary  rank ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  boldly 
attacked  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  despoiled  him  of  some  of  his 
provinces.  The  two  former,  from  their  lack  of  power  and  from 
other  causes,  made  indeed  but  feeble  resistance,  though  they 
sometimes  produced  violent  tumults  and  commotions ;  but  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  possessing  much  greater  power  and  resources,  fought 
with  more  obstinacy,  and  in  his  turn  inflicted  deadly  wounds  on 
the  Byzantine  prelate.  Those  who  shall  carefully  examine  the 
history  of  events  among  christians  from  this  period  onward,  will 
find,  that  from  these  quarrels  about  precedence  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  power,  among  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  fathers 
and  guardians  of  the  church,  chiefly  originated  those  direful  dis- 
sensions which  first  split  the  eastern  church  into  various  sects,  lind  - 
then  severed  it  altogether  from  the  church  of  the  West. 
-  ^  6.  No  one  of  these  ambitious  prelates  was  more  successful 
than  the  Romish  patriarch.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  bishop,  various  causes  enabled  him  to 
augment  his  power  in  no  small  degree ;  although  he  had  not  yet 
laid  claim  to  the  dignity  of  supreme  law-giver,  and  judge  of  the 
whole  christian  church.  In  the  East,  the  Alexandrine  and  An- 
tiochian  patriarchs,  finding  themselves  unequal  to  contend  with 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  often  applied  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff for  aid  against  him  ;(10)  and  the  same  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  ordinary  bishops,  whenever  they  found  the  patriarchs  of 

(10)  [This  IB  illustrated,  among  other  examples^  by  the  case  of  John  Talaia, 
patriarcn  of  Alexandria,  who  beinff  deposed,  (AD.  4tS,)  applied  to  the  Roman 
pishop  aimpliciug  for  protection,  see  Liherahu  Diaconus,  Breviar  c.  18.  ScM. — 
and  Bower ^  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii.  p.  189  &c.  194.  cd.  Lond.  1750.  ,  TV.] 
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Alexandria  and  Antioch  invading  their  rights.  To  all  these  the 
pontiff  so  extended  his  protection,  as  thereby  to  advance  the  su- 
prefmacy  of  the  Roman  see.  In  the  West,  the  indolence  and  di- 
minished power  of  the  emperors,  left  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis 
at  full  liberty  to  attempt  whatever  he  pleased.  And  the  conquests 
of  the  barbarians  were  so  far  from  setting  bounds  to  his  domina- 
tion, that  they  rather  advanced  it.  For  these  kings,  caring  for 
nothing  but  the  establishment  of  their  thrones,  when  they  saw  that 
the  people  obeyed  implicitly  the  bishops,  and  that  these  were  de- 
pendent almost  wholly  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  deemed  it  good 
policy  to  secure  his  favor  by  bestowing  on  him  privileges  and  hon- 
ors. Among  all  those  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome  in  this  cen-\ 
tury,  no  one  strove  more  vigorously  and  successfully  to  advance  • 
its  authority,  than  Leo^  who  is  commonly  surnamed  the  Crreat. 
But  neither  he,  nor  the  others,  could  overcome  all  obstacles  to 
their  ambition.  This  is  evident,  among  other  examples,  from 
that  of  the  Africans,  whom  no  promises  nor  threats  could  induce, 
to  consent  to  have  their  causes  and  controversies  carried  by  ap- 
peal before  the  Roman  tribunal.(ll) 

^  7.  Of  the  vices  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  their  luxury, 
their  arrogance,  their  avarice,  their  voluptuous  lives,  we  have  as 
many  witnesses,  as  we  have  writers  of  integrity  and  gravity  in  this 
age,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  The  bishops ^  espe- 
cially such  as  were  distinguished  for  their  rank  and  honors,  em- 
ployed various  administrators  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  formed 
around  themselves  a  kind  of  sacred  court.  The  dignity  of  aj?rM- 
hyter  was  supposed  to  be  so  great,  that  Martin  of  Tours  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  at  a  public  entertamment,  that  the  emperor  him- 
self was  bferior  to  one  of  that  order. (12)  The  deacoiw  were  taxed 

(11)  Lud.  EU.  du  Pin,  de  antiqua  Eccles.  Disciplina,  Din.  ii.  p.  166  &c. 
Melch.  LeydtekeTy  liistoria  Eccles.  Africanae,  Tom.  u.  Dim.  ii.  p.  506  &c,  [A 
concise  view  of  the  steps  b^  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  mounted  to  the  summit 
of  their  grandeur,  is  thus  given  bj  J.  ^ndr.  Cramer ^  in  his  German  translation  of 
Bossuet'a  Universal  History,  vol.  4.  p.  558  &/c.  as  cited  by  Von  JEtnem,  in  a  note 
on  tliis  page  ofMoshdm.  They  were  appointed  by  the  emperors  to  decide  caus- 
es in  the  western  churches  ;  they  encouraged  appeals  to  themselves  ;  they  as- 
sumed the  care  of  all  the  churches,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  their  official  duty  ;  they 
apjpointed  vicars  in  churches,  over  which  they  nad  no  claims  to  jurisdiction  } 
where  they  should  have  been  only  mediators,  they  assumed  to  be  judges  ;  they 
required  accounts  to  be  sent  them  of  the  affairs  of  foreign  churches ;  they  en- 
deavored to  impose  the  rites  and  usages  of  their  own  church  upon  all  others,  as 
being  of  apostolic  origin ;  thev  traced  their  own  elevation  from  the  pre-eminence 
of  Sie.  Peter  ;  they  maintained  that  their  fancied  prero|[atives  belonged  to  them 
hj  a  divine  right;  they  threatened  with  excommunication  from  the  church,  those 
who  would  not  submit  to  their  decrees ;  they  set  up  and  deposed  metropolitans, 
in  provinces  over  which  they  never  legally  had  jurisdiction  ;  and  each  successive 
pope  was  careful,  at  least,  not  to  lose  any  thing  of  the  illegal  usurpations  of  his 
{predecessors,  if  he  did  not  actually  add  to  them.  The  truth  of  this  representa- 
tion is  abundantly  confirmed  with  the  evidence  of  historical  facts,  by  various 
Protestant  writers ;  and,  among  others,  by  ^rch.  Bowery  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  7  vol.  4to.  London  1749  &c.     2V.] 

(12)  Sulpitius  Severus,  de  vita  Martini,  cap.  zz.  p.  339.  and  Dial.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p. 
457. 
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with  their  pride  and  their  vices,  in  many  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils. (13)  These  stains  on  the  character  of  the  clergy  would  have 
been  deemed  insufferable,  had  not  most  of  the  people  been  sunk 
in  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  had  not  all  estimated  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  christian  ministers,  by  those  of  the  ancient  priests, 
as  well  among  the  Hebrews  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  Germans,  who  vanquished  the 
Romaics  and  divided  up  the  empire  of  the  West  among  thopa- 
selves,  after  they  had  embraced  Christianity,  could  bear  with  the 
dominion  and  the  vices  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  because 
they  had  before  been  subject  to  the  domination  of  priests ;  and 
they  supposed  the  christian  priests  and  ministers  of  religion  pos- 
sessed the  same  rights  with  their  former  idolatrous  priests.  (14) 

^  8.  This  corruption  among  an  order  of  men,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  inculcate  holiness  both  by  precept  and  example,  will  affi)rd 
us  less  surprize,  when  we  consider,  that  a  great  multitude  of  per- 
sons were  every  where  admitted,  indiscriminately,  and  without 
examination,  among  the  clergy ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  hsNi  no 
other  object  than  to  live  in  idleness.  And  among  these,  very 
many  were  connected  with  no  particular  church  or  place,  and 
had  no  regular  employment,  but  roamed  about  at  large,  procuring 
a  subsistence  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  others,  and  some- 
times by  dishonorable  artifices.  Whence  then,  some  may  ask, 
those  numerous  saints  of  this  century,  who  are  reported  to  us  by 
both  the  eastern  and  the  western  writers?  I  answer,  they  were 
canonized  by  the  ignorance  of  the  age.     Whoever  possessed  some 

excellence  of  talents  and  ingenuity,  if  they  excelled  considerably 

• 

(13)  See  Dav.  BUmdeU,  Apologia  pro  sentcntia  Hieronymi  de  Episcopis  et 
Presbyteris,  p.  140. 

(14)  [That  these  pagan  nations  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  their  idolatrous 
priests  with  extraordinaiy  reverence,  is  a  fact  well  known.  When  they  became 
christians,  they  supposed  they   must  shew  the  same  respect   to  the  christian 

Eriests.     Of  course,  they   honored   their  bishops  and  clergy,  as  they  had  beibrc 
onored  their  Druids  ;  and  this  reverence  disposed  them  to  bear  patiently  with 
their  vices.     Every  Druid  was  accounted  a  very  great  character,  and  was  feared 
by  every  one  ;  bat  the  Chief  Druid  was  actually  worshipped.     When  these  peo- 
ple became  christians,  they  supposed,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  such  a  Chief 
Druid  ;  and  that  he  must  be  honored  accocdingly.    And  this  was  one  cause,  why 
the  Roman  pontiff  obtained,  in  process  of  time,  such  an  ascendancy  in  the  wes- 
tern countries.     The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  rose  indeed  to  a  great  elevation ; 
but  he  never  attained  the  high  rank  and  authority  of  the  Roman  patriarch.     The 
reason  was,  that  the  people  of  the  East  had  not  the  same  ideas  or  the  dignity  of  a 
Chief  Priest,  as  the  people  of  the  West  had.     The  eastern  clergy'  aLso  practiced 
ezcommunieation,  as  a  punishment  o\  transgressors ;  but  it  never  liad  such  an  in- 
jQuence  in  the  East,  as  it  had  in  the  West ;  and  for  this  reason,  tliat  the  effects  of 
a  pasan  exclusion  from  religious  privileges,  never  were  so  great  in  the  East  as  in 
the  West.     The   effects  in  the  latter,  are  described  by  Julius  Caesar,  de  Bello 
Gellico,  L.  vi.c.  13.  n.  6  <&c.  Si  quis  tiut privatus  aut  populus eorum  decreto  non 
Btetit,  sacrificiis  interdicunt.     Haec  poena   apud  eos  est  gravissivia.     Quibus  ita 
estinterdictum,  ii  numero  impiorum  ac  sceleratorum  babentur;  ab  its  omncs  de- 
cddunt,  aditum  eorum  sermoneinque  defugiunt,  nequid  ex  contcgione  incomraodi 
aocipiant :  neque  iis  pctentibus  jus  redditur,  neque  honos  ullus  communicatur. 
Sehl.] 
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as  writers  or  speakers,  if  they  possessed  dexterity  in  managing  af- 
fairs of  importance,  or  were  distinguished  for  their  self-govern* 
ment,  and  the  control  of  their  passions ;  these  persons,  in  an  age 
of  ignorance,  appeared  to  those  around  them,  to  be  not  men,  but 
Gods ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  were  considered  as  men  di- 
vinely inspired  and*full  of  the  Deity. 

§  9.  The  monksy  who  had  formerly  lived  for  themselves,  and 
who  had  not  sought  to  rank  among  the  clergy,  gradually  became 
a  class  distinct  from  the  common  laity,  and  acquired  such  opu- 
lence and  such  high  privileges,  that  they  could  claim  an  honora- 
ble rank  among  the  chief  supports  and  pillars  of  the  church.(ld) 
The  reputation  of  this  class  ofpersons,  for  piety  and  sanctity,  was 
so  great,  that  very  often,  when  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter  was  to 
be  elected,  he  was  chosen  from  among  them  ;(16)  and  the  erec- 
tion of  edifices  in  which  monks  and  nuns  might  conveniently 
serve  God,  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds.(17)  They  did  not, 
however,  all  observe  one  and  the  same  system  of  rules  ;  but,  some 
foUowed  the  rules  of  Augustine^  others  those  of  Basils  and  oth- 
ers those  of  Antony^  or  AtharuzsitHy  or  Pachomiusj  iic.{l8)   Yet 

(15)  Epvphamtu,  Exposit.  Fidei,  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  1094.    Joh.  MahiUonyf  Re* 
ponse  auz  Chanoioes  reguliers,  ^PP-  posthuin.  Tom.  ii.  p.  115. 

(16)  Sulpitius  Severus,  de  vita  Martini,  c.  x.  p.  320.  Add,  Dial.  i.  c.  xxi.  p. 

(17)  Sulpidus  SeveruSf  Dial.  i.  p.  419.    Henr.  JforUy  Historia  Pela^jpaoa,  Lib. 
ii.  c.  3.  in  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  273.  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  li.  p.  35. 

(18)  [A  monk  was  one  who  professed  wholly  to  renounce  this  world,  w^^h  all 
its  cares  and  pleasures,  and  to  make  religion  his  sole  business.  The  particular 
manner  in  which  be  proposed  to  employ  himself,  was  called  his  rtde.  The  early 
monks,  of  the  third  century,  were  all  Eremites  or  hermits ;  that  is,  they  retired 
irom  all  human  society,  and  lived  in  solitude  in  the  desarts  and  mountains. 
Such  in  particular  were  the  Egyptian  monks.  In  the  fourth*  century  they  b»> 
came  so  numerous  in  Egypt,  as  to  turn  their  fa\  orite  desert  into  a  populous  coun- 
try ;  and  St.  AnUmy,  a  leading  man  among  them,  induced  great  numbers  to  adopt 
his  particular  rale.  St.  Pachomius  about  the  same  time  organized  tlie  monks  of 
Tabennesis  into  a  kind  of  society  ;  and  henceforth  most  monks  became  associated 
hermits,  bavins  separate  cells,  but  living  under  chiefe  called  abbots.  Basil  the 
Great  improved  on  the  plan  of  Pachomius,  by  erecting  houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  in  which  monks  might  live  together  in  a  kind  of  family  state. 
He  also  made  his  monasteries  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning.  St. 
JlthanasiuSf  according  to  some  (see  Note  26,  p.  319,  above),  while  resident 
in  Italy,  taught  the  people  of  that  country  how  to  form  and  regulate  these  asso- 
ciations of  monks.  And  St,  Augustine  first  established  a  kind  of  monastery  in 
his  native  town  in  Africa;  and  afterwards,  when  bishop  of  Hippo,  he  and  some 
of  his  clergy  formed  an  association  for  religious  purposes,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
regular  Canons,  a  species  of  clergy  whose  private  life  was  that  of  monks.  Du- 
nne the  fiflh  century,  the  passion  for  monastic  life  was  very  great,  and  monks 
and  nuns  became  extremely  numerous  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East.  Yet, 
hitherto  there  had  not  been  required  of  monks  any  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy, 
poverty,  and  obedience,  nor  of  adherence  forever  to  any  one  rule  of  life  ;  bat  . 
every  one  was  free  to  continue  a  monk  ^  not,  and  to  pass  from  one  society  or 
class  of  monks  to  another,  at  his  option.  Different  monasteries  had  different 
rules,  according  to  the  will  of  their  founders  or  governors ;  but  in  all,  the  written 
rules,  if  thej  had  any,  were  few  and  simple,  the  abbots  possessing  despotic  power 
over  their  little  kingdoms.  The  diversity  which  now  jDrevailed  amongthe  monas- 
tenes  as  to  their  ruks,  is  thus  described  by  father  MabiUon,  (Annates  Benedictini, 
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it  must  have  been  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  very  remiss  and 
negligent  in  the  observance  of  their  rules,  since  the  licentiousness 
of  monks  was  even  in  this  century  become  proverbial ;( 19)  and 
these  armies  of  lazy  men,  we  are  told,  excited  in  various  places 
dreadful  seditions.  From  the  enactments  of  the  councils  of  this 
century,  it  clearly  appears,  that  all  monks  of  every  sort  were  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  they  lived ; 
nor  did  the  patriarchs^  as  yet,  arrogate  to  themselves  any  juris- 
diction over  them. (20) 

^10.  Among  the  Greek  and  oriental  writers  of  this  century, 
the  most  distinguished  was  CyriZ,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  very  fa- 
mous for  his  different  controversies  and  writings.  No  impartial 
Eerson  will  divest  him  of  all  praise  ;  yet  no  good  man  will  excuse 
is  quarrelsome  temper,  his  restless  spirit,  and  his  very  great  trans- 
gressions. (21)  Next  to  him  must  be  placed  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrus,  an  eloquent,  copious,  and  learned  writer,  whose  merits 
in  every  branch  of  theological  learning  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, notwithstanding  he  is  said  to  have  imbibed  some  part 

Lib.  i.  §  13.  Tom  i.  p  6  &c.)  "As  well  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  there  were 
almost  as  many  different  forms  and  rules,  at  there  were  different  cells  and 
monasterleSy  says  Cassianus,  Institut.  L.  ii.  c.  1.  In  some,  the  pleasure  of  the 
abbot  was  the  only  rule ;  in  others,  the  mode  of  life  was  regulated  by  custom 
and  former  usage  ;  in  most,  however,  there  were  written  rules.  And,  because 
all  monastic  rules,  whether  written  or  not,  aimed  atone  and  the  same  object,  viz. 
to  withdraw  men  from  all  worldly  concerns,  and  from  all  worldly  thoughts,  so 
tliat  they  might  be  wholly  devoted  to  God  and  religion ;  the  monasteries  were 
not,  in  general,  so  confined  to  any  one  rule  but  that  they  could  adopt  or  superin- 
duce an  other,  at  the  discretion  of  the  abbot ;  and  this,  without  changing  their 
profession,  and  without  harm.  Hence,  in  the  same  monastery,  diverse  written 
rules  were  observed  at  the  same  time,  with  such  modifications  as  were  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  particular  times  and  places.  And  yet,  amidst  this  great  diver- 
sity of  rules,  there  was  the  greatest  harmony  among  all  the  monks,  who  constitu- 
ted in  reality  but  one  society  and  one  body,  and  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  no  peculiarities  of  dress.  Removal  also  from  one  monastery  to  another, 
and  mutual  abode  with  each  other,  were  easy  and  free  ;  and  not  only  where  both 
monasteries  were  of  Latins,  but  also  where  one  was  of  Latins  and  the  other  of 
Greeks."     TV.] 

(19)  SuLpitius  SeveruSf  Dial.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  399  &c. 

(20)  See  Joh.  Launoy, Inquisitio  in  chartam  immunitatisB.  Germani.  in  hisOpp. 
Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  3  &c.  38  &c.  In  the  ancient  records,  posterior  to  tliis  century, 
the  monks  are  often  called  (clerici)  clergymen.  8ee  Jm.  Mabillon,  Praefatio  ad 
Saecul.  ii.  Actor.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedicti,  p.  xiv.  And  this  is  evidence,  that 
they  now  began  to  be  ranked  among  the  eler^y,  or  ministers  of  the  church. 

{il)  The  works  of  Cyril  were  published  by  Joh.  AvbertuZj  at  Paris  1638,  vi. 
vol.  [in  vii  Parts,]  Folio. — [St.  Cyrillus  was  nephew  to  Theophilus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  chair  of  Alexandtia,  from  AD.  412  to  444.  Soon  afler  his  election, 
he  persecuted  the  Novatians  ;  assumed  the  direction  of  political  afTairs;  quarrel- 
ed with  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Egypt ;  and  is  said,  to  have  occasioned  several 
insurrections  and  much  bloodshed,  at  Alexandria ',  to  have  instigated  the  mur- 
der of  Hypatia,  an  eminent  female  philosopher;  and  to  have  pulled  down  the 
Jews'  synagogue,  plundered  it,  and  chased  the  Jews  from  the  city.    See  Soerates, 

Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  7,  13, 14, 15.  and  DamasiuSy  in  Sutdas,  Lex.  voce  u«'aWa. 
From  the  year  329,  he  was  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  opposes  of  ^estorius 
and  his  doctrines  ;  wrote  a^nst  him ;  condemned  his  doctrines  in  a  synod  at 
Aleiandria,  in  his  noted  xii  Chapters;  presided  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  where 
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of  the  Nestorian  doctrine.  (22  j  leidorus  Pelusiotm  has  left  us 
[numerous,  short]  Epistles,  which  display  more  piety,  ingenuity, 
erudition,  and  judgment,  than  the  large  volumes  of  some  oth- 
ers. (23)     Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  has  left  us  very  lit- 

Nestorius  was  condemned  and  deposed  AD.  431.  His  zeal  against  Nestorius 
drew  on  himself  deposition,  by  some  oriental  bishops;  but  he  was  soon  restored. 
With  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  always  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  talents,  and  his  voluminous  writings  display  much  acuteness 
and  learning,  though  the  style  is  unpolished  and  not  very  clear.  More  than  half 
of  them,  are  expositions  of  the  scriptures ;  viz.  of  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets,  and  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  others  are  polemic  treatises,  againat 
Arians,  Nestorians,  and  others,  who  erred  in  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ;  10  Books  asainst  Ju/Min ;  about 50  Sermons ;  and  near  60  Letters. 
See  his  life,  in  Schroeckk,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xviii.  p.  313— -354.     TV.] 

(22)  For  a  fine  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Theodoret,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Jesuit,  Jac.  Sirmond,  who  edited  them  at  Paris,  1642,  in  iv  volumes.  Folio.     The 
Jesuit  Jo.  Gamier,  afterwards,  added  b^  fifih  volume,  Paiis  1685,  Folio.     [Thefh- 
dorety  or  Theodorit,  was  born  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  386,  of  wealthy  and  pi> 
ous  parents.     He  was  their  only  child,  and,  like  Samitel,  the  son  of  their  vows;, 
and  therefore  named  Theodoretus,  given  of  God.     When  riot  quite  seven  years 
old,  he  was  placed  in  a  neighboring  monastery  for  education,  where  he  had  for 
associates,  JSestorius  and  J&An,  Avho  became  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Antioch ;  and  for  instructors,  TheodoruSy  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Chrysostomy 
from  whom  he  learned  eloquence  and  sacred  literature.     He  became  early  pious, 
was  made  first  lector,  and  then  deacon,  in  the  church  of  Antioch ;  and  in  the 
year  420,  was  ordained  bishop  of  CyruSy  a  considerable  city  in  Syria,  near  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  800  churches.     The  coun- 
try was  overrun  with  antitrinitarian  sectarians  and  with  Marcionites;  of  whom 
he  nearly  purged  his  diocese,  having,  as  be  says,  baptized  no  less  than  10,000 
Marcionites.     In  the  year  i29,  his  early  friend  J^estorma  broached  his  errors  re- 
specting the  person  or  Christy  and  was  condemned  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.     The- 
odorel  espoused  the  cause  of  his  fi-iend,  which  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
Cyrily  as  long  as  they  lived.     He  was  one  of  those,  who  in  the  year  431,  deposed 
Cyril  atEphesus;  for  which  he  was  sent  home  in  disgrace,  by  the  emperor, 
Tneodosius  Junior.     CyrU  died  in  444 ;  and   Theodoret  expressed  his  joy  at  the 
event,  which  so  enraged  the  emperor,  that  he  confined  him  to  his  house.     In 
449,  he  was  deposed  in  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus,  and  applied  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  now  espoused  his  cause.     Theoaosivs  died  in  450,  and  his  succes- 
sor restored  Theodoret  to  his  see  ;  and  afterwards  summoned  him  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  where  he  professed  his  orthodoxy,  and 
was  reluctantly  brought  to  condemn  J^estoritis.     After  this,  returning  to  his  dio- 
cese,~  he  devolved  most  of  his  episcopal  duties  on  Hypatius,  and  devoted  himself 
to  writing  books,  till  the  year  457,  when  be  died,  ased  about  71.     He  was  frank, 
open-hearted,  ingenuous,  had  elevated  views  and  feelings,  was  resolute  and  un- 
bending, yet  generous,  sympathetic,  and  ardently  pious.     His  learning  was  great, 
his  genius  good,  and  his  productions  among  the  best  of  that  age.    Tne  first  and 
second  vol.  of  his  works  embrace  his  Commentaries  on  the  greater  part  of  the  O. 
Testament.     Volume  third  contains  Comments  on  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul;  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica,  in  v  Books ;  (a  continuation  of  Evsebius,  from  AD.  320  to 
AD.  427,  written  in  a  style  elevated,  clear,  and  well  adapted  to  history ;)  Philo- 
theus,  or  Historia  Religiosa;  (eulogies  of  30  distinguished  monks ;)  and  146  Epis- 
tles.   Volume  fourth  contains  iv  Books  or  Dialogues,  entitled  Eranistes,  or  Poly- 
morphus ;  (polemic,  on  the  person  of  Christ;)  Haretirarum  Fabular.  Lib.  v.  (an 
account  of  the  ancient  Heresies ;)  de  Providentia  Orationes  x.  adversus  Gentes, 
or  Graecarum  affection um  curatio,  (an  apology  for  Christianity,)  in  xii  Books ; 
and  some  other  small  pieces.     The  fifln  vol.  contains  some  other  expository 
pieces,  several  Sermons,  34  Epistles,  and  vii  Dialogues  against  the  Arians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Apollinarists. — ^AU  his  works,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  Notes,  were  re- 
Eublished  by  /.  L.  Schtdze,  Halle,  1768 — 74,  in  5  volumes,  in  mnc,  8vo.     See 
is  life,  in  Sehroeckhy  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xviii.  p.  355 — 432.     TV.l 
(23)  The  best  edition  of  these  Letters,  is  that  of  the  Jesuit,  j^tfr.  SchoUj  Paris, 
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tie  in  writing ;  but  has  perpetuated  his  name,  by  his  opposition  to 
Ort^ew  and  to  his  followers,  f  24)  PalladiuSj  on  account  of  his 
Ltausiac  History^  and  his  Life  of  Chrysostom,  deserves  a  place 
among  the  resjiectable  and  useful  writers. (25)  Notwithstanding 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  was  accused,  aiter  his  death,  of  the 
grossest  errors,  yet  every  one  who  has  examined  the  extracts  from 
his  writings  by  PhoiiuSf  will  regret  that  his  works  are  either  en- 

1638,  Fol. — \lsid4fru8  was  probably  a  native  of  Alexandria,  but  he  spent  his.life 
in  a  monastery  near  Pdusium,  now  Daiuietta,  on  one  of  the  raouths  of  th«  Mile ; 
and  hence  his  surname  of  Pdusiota.  Ife  flourished  about  AD.  412 ;  but  was  ac- 
tive and  conspicuous  from  the  year  388,  to  431.  As  a  monk  be  was  very  austere 
in  his  mode  of  living ;  and  retiring  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  reading  and  expounding  the  scriptures,  and  to  the  practice  and 
the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  chose  the  epistolaryform  of  writing;  and 
has  left  us  2013  short  Letters,  which  are  divided  into  five  Books.  In  most  of 
them  a  question  is  proposed,  and  answered  by  the  exposition  of  a  text  of  scrip- 
ture. The  object  is  to  expound  the  scriptures,  and  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Chrysostom;  and  of  course,  had  diffi- 
culty with  TneopkUus  and  Cijrily  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  But  he  feared  no 
man,  whenever  he  thought  duty  called  him  to  defend  truth,  or  to  censure  vice. 
Tr.l 

(24)  See  Euseb.  Renaudotj  Historia  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinor.  p.  103.  [7%«. 
ophiluSf  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  the  year  385,  to  the  year  412,  was  a  man  of 
a  strong,  active,  courageous  mind  ;  but  crafly,  unscrupulous,  selfish,  and  ambi- 
tious. He  probably  spent  some  of  his  early  years  among  the  monks  of  Nltria. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  wrote  a  Paschal  Cycle  in  380 
and  was  made  bishop  in  385.  In  the  year  388  when  Tkcodosius  senior  wage  J 
war  in  Italy  upon  MauTnut  the  usurper,  TkeophUus  sent  his  legate,  I»idorua,  to 
Rome,  with  letters  and  presents  for  both  emperors ;  but  with  instructions  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  then  to  present  only  the  letter  and  presents  di- 
rected to  the  victor.  (Sozomerif  H.  E.  viii.  2.)  In  the  year  391,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  of  the  emperor,  leave  to  persecute  the  pagans  of  Alexandria ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  their  temples,  and  seize  whatever  was  valuable  in  them.  In- 
surrections, and  bloodshed,  and  tne  flight  of  the  philosophers  from  Egypt,  were 
the  consequence  (Socrates j  H.  E.  v.  c.  16.)  The  major  part  of  the  ignorant 
monks  of  Nitria  had  so  gross  ideas  of  the  supreme  Being,  as  to  suppose  he  literally 
hhd  eyes  and  feet  and  hands;  and  were  therefore  c^Wf^ ^n^ropomorphites.  But 
the  better  informed  monks  held,  that  these  expressions  were  to  be  taken  meta- 
phorically, as  Origen  had  always  interpreted  them.  And  thus,  this  controversy  re- 
solved itself  into  a  contest  respecting  OrigeiCs  correctness  as  a  theologian.  At 
first,  TkeophUus  favored  the  Origenists ;  but  the  Anthropomorphites  came  upon 
him  tumultuously,  about  the  year  399,  and  compelled  him  to  change  sides.  From 
this  time,  he  was  a  zealous  persecutor  of  all  Orieenists,  (notwithstanding  he  con- 
tinuedto  read  and  admire  his  works,)  and  actually  made  a  bloody  crusade  against 
those  Nitric  monks,  who  opposed  the  Anthropomorphites,  drove  them  from 
Egypt,  and  followed  them  with  persecution ;  and  also  all  who  befriended  them^ 
and  m  particular  Chrysostom^  whom  he  deposed  in  the  year  403.  See  Socrates,  H. 
E.  vi.  7 — 17.  Sozomerif  viii.  11 — 19. — His  works  are  not  numerous,  and  have 
never  been  collected  and  published  by  themselves.  They  consist  of  three  Pas- 
chal Letters,  or  Episcopal  Charges ;  several  Letters ;  and  considerable  extracts 
from  different  polemic  treatises.     TV.] 

(25)  [Pallaaius  was  born  in  Galatia,  in  the  year  368.  In  his  20th  year,  he 
went  to  Egjpt,  and  spent  several  years  among  different  tribes  of  monks.  The 
failure  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  fVom  the  wilderness  to  Alexandria,  and 
thence  to  Palestine.  In  the  year  400,  Chrysostom  made  him  bishop  of  Helenopo- 
lis  in  Bithynia  ;  which  he  exchanged,  some  years  after,  for  Aspona  in  Galatia. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  before  AD. 
431.  PaUaditis  was  a  man  of  moderate  talents  and  erudition,  but  pious,  a  devoted 
monk,  and  a  perspicuous,  unassuming  writer.  His  works  are,  (L)  Historia  Laidr 
tiaed,  sen  de  9S.  Patrum  vitis,  ad  Lmmm  evMeuU  Praefeetum;  (Biography  of  30 
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tirely  lost,  or  exist  only  in  Syriac,  among  the  Nestorians.(26) 
JVUus  composed  many  works  calculated  to  excite  religious  emo- 
tions, but  more  commendable  for  the  pious  intentions  of  the  writer, 
than  for  his  accurate  and  labored  thoughts.  (27)  Our  designed 
brevity  obliges  us  to  pass  over  what  might  be  worthy  of  notice  in 
Basil  of  Seleucia,(^28)  Theodoius  of  Ancyra,(29)  Gelasius  of 
Cyzicum,(30)  and  others.(31) 

of  the  most  fiimous  monks  ;)  written  about  the  year  421 ;  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Frantole  Due,  in  his  Auctarium  Biblioth.  Patr.  toui.  ii.  p.  Hl)3 — 1053,  Paris  1624, 
Fol.  Some  additions  were  aAerwards  publiebed  bj  CotelirTf  Monument.  Ecd. 
Gr.  torn.  iii.  Several  Latin  translations  are  extant,  often  published. — (II.)  Dia- 
logiis  de  Vita  S.  Johan.  Chrysostomi,  inter  PaUadium  Episc.  HelienopoUtanum 
et  Theodorumj  (Life  or  Eulogy  of  John  Ckrysostom,)  first  published  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  Enter.  Bigot,  Paris  168u,  and  again  1738,  4to ;  witn  some  other  works. 
Whether  the  Palladius  who  wrote  this,  was  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Lautiac 
History,  has  been  questioned. — (HI-)  De  gentibtts  fndiae,  et  Brachmannis  Ldber, 
is  extant  under  his  name;  but  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  genuine.     TV.] 

^26)  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vaticana,  torn.  iii. 
P.  li.  p.  227.  [and  ibid.  P.  i.  p.  3-~362,  where  we  have  Ebed  Jesu^s  catalogue  of 
bis  works. — Theodonts  was  t>om  and  educated  at  Antioch,  where  he  was  some- 
time a  presbyter,  and  where  he  and  Ckrysostom  instructed  youth  in  a  monastery, 
and  ban  for  pupils  Theodoret,  thd  famous  Jfistorivs,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the  year  392,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mopsu- 
estia  in  Cilicia,  where  he  spent  36  years,  with  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  a 
bishop,  and  especially  as  an  author.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  428,  he  was  accused  of  Jiestorian,  and  likewise  of  Pelagian  sentiments;  and 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  in  the  fiflh  general  council,  at  Constantinople,  AD. 
553.  His  writings  were  very  numerous,  embracing  literal  expositions  of  nearly 
the  whole  bible ;  elaborate  polemic  works,  against  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  Apol- 
linarists  &c.  with  many  Sermons  and  Epistles,' and  a  Liturgy.  A  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  last,  is  in  Renaudot,  Litur^iar.  Oriental.  Collectio,  tom.  ii.  p.  616—625. 
His  Expositio  Fidel  entire,  with  copious  extracts  from  many  of  his  other  works, 
are  extant  in  the  Acts  of  the  fifth  general  council,  apud  Hartfiun,  tom.  iii.  inthe 
works  of  Marius  Mercatar,  and  of  other  Fathers,  and  in  the  Catenae  Patrum,  espe- 
cially the  Catena  in  Octateuchum,  Lips.  1772.  2  vol.  Fol.  and  in  Munter't  Frag- 
menta  Patr.  Gr.  Fascic.  i.  p.  79  &c.  Copenhag.  1788.  8vo.  Sec  Schroeckh,  Kir- 
ehengeach.  vol.  xv.  p.  176—218.  and  Lardner,  Credibility  &c.  vol.  ix.  p.  389  &c. 
2VJ 

(27)  [JVi/uj  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  at  Constantinople,  where  he  became 
prefect  of  the  city.  Under  the  preaching  of  Ckrysostom^  he  became  pious,  re- 
nounced the  world,  separated  from  his  wife,  and  taking  one  of  his  two  sons  with 
him,  retired  among  the  monks  of  Egypt,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  By  robbers  he  lost  all  his  property,  and  had  his  son  captured;  but  he  re- 
covered his  son.  He  was  made  a  presbyter,  and  probably  Uvea  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century.  His  numerous  writings  have  been  read  with  pleasure,  by  the 
lovers  of  monastic  piety.  His  355  Epistles  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat  by  Leo 
AUatius,  Rome,  1668,  Fol.  and  his  Opuscula,  (21  treatises  on  moral  and  ascetiG 
subjects,)  Gr.  and  Lat  by  Jos.  Maria  Suares,  Itome,  1673,  Fol.     TV.] 

(28)  [Basil  was  bishop  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  before  the  year  448,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  after  the  year  458.  He  possessed  some  talents ;  but  he  was  an  un- 
stable man.  In  the  council  of  Constantinople  AD.  448,  he  voted  with  the  ortho- 
dox, and  condemned  Eutyches.  The  next  year,  in  tlie  council  of  Ephesus,  he 
openly  sided  with  the  Eutychians,  and  anathematized  the  orthodox.  And  two 
years  after  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  he  aopeared  again  on  the  orthodox  side, 
and  said  he  had  been  compelled  to  act  with  the  Eutychians ;  but  he  had  much 
difficulty  to  persuade  the  orthodox  of  his  sincerity,  and  to  allow  him  bis  episcopal 
office. — His  works  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  subjoined  to  those  of  Uregory 
Thaumaturgus  and  Macarius  the  monk,  Paris  1622,  Fol.  They  consist  of  43 
Orations;  of  which  17  are  on  the  O.  Testament,  and  26  on  the  New  ;  written  in 
a  lofty  style,  and  tolerably  perspicuous,  but  excessively  flowery.    The  Dsman^ 
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MnUion  that  Christ  has  come,  against  the  Jews,  founded  on  the  70  weeks  of  Dan- 
iel ;  and  the  two  Books  on  the  Life  of  Si.  Theday  the  virgin  and  martyr )  though 
printed  among  his  works,  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  not  genuine.     TV.] 

(2&)  [7%eo</ofi(5,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Gralatia,  flourished  about  the  year  490. 
LittJe  is  known  of  him,  except  that  be  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  which  condemned  JSfestoriuSy  in  the  year  431.  Three  Orations,  which 
he  then  delivered  at  Ephesus.  (2  on  Christmas  day,  and  one  against  Kestorius^ 
are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  among  the  Acts  of  that  council,  torn.  iii.  p.  968, 1008, 
1024.  Another  of  his  orations  was  published  with  the  woiks  of  AmphUochiuSy 
Paris  1644.  His  Exposition  of  the  JSl'icene  creed,  or  Confutation  of  JCestoriuSf  was 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Comhefis,  Paris  1U75,  12mo.  Theodotits,  in  the  close 
of  the  last  mentioned  work,  refers  to  his  three  Books  on  the  Holy  Spiritf  which 
are  lost ;  as  are  his  seven  Books  against  Kestorius,  addressed  to  Lausus.  He  has 
been  accounted  a  food  polemic  writer.     7r.] 

(30)  [Gelasius  LyzicenuB  was  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
where  his  &ther  was  a  presbyter.  Ho  flourished  about  AD.  476,  and  was  bishop 
of  Cesarea  in  Palestine.  He  is  known  chieHy  by  his  History  of  the  J^ieene  Coun- 
eilf  or  as  the  Gr.  MSS.  style  it,  his  Ecclesiastical  History  fin  iii  Books.  The 
frs'  Book  contains  the  affairs  of  CtmstanUney  till  the  death  of  lAcinius  in  324. 
The  second  contains  subsequent  events,  the  calling  of  the  council,  and  the  trans- 
actions in  it,  and  during  it,  especially  the  disputes  of  the  philosophers  and  Arians 
with  the  Nicene  fathers.  The  third  Book,  which  is  now  lost,  contained  the  sub- 
sequent life  and  deeds  of  Constanthie.  As  for  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
his  information,  he  tells  us,  that  when  a  boy,  at  Cyzicus,  he  met  with  an  old  M.8. 
history  of  the  Nicene  council,  written  by  one  DaJmatitu  a  former  bishop  of  Cyzi- 
cus ;  that  he  then  made  large  extracts  from  it ;  and  many  years  after,  composed 
bis  history  from  these  extracts  and  from  tlie  writings  of  Eusebius,  Rufinus  &c. 
This  worK  of  Gelasius j  once  in  high  repute,  is  now  little  esteemed  ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  account  of  the  disputes  of  the  philosophers  and  Arians,  which  constitute 
the  ^eater  part  of  the  second  book,  are  considered  very  questionable  The  two 
surviving  books  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  R.  Balf.  Scotf  Paris,  1599,  8to; 
and  in  the  Collections  of  Councils,  by  Harduin  Tom.  i.  p.  — .     TV.] 

(31)  [The  Greek  and  oriental  writers,  passed  by  in  silence  bj^  Dr.  Moskeim^ 
are  very  numerous.  As  some  knowledge  of  them  is  useful,  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry for  a  theologian,  a  tolerablv  complete  catalogue  of  them,  extracted  from  Cave's 
Historia  Litteraria,  is  here  subjoined. 

AsteriuSf  bishop  of  Amasea  in  Pontus ;  flourished  about  AD  401  ',  an  elo- 
qoent  and  popular  preacher.  More  than  20  of  his  Homilies  are  published,  by 
Onnbffis  ^  Cotelier. 

MarcuSfB,  monk  ofNitria,  Egypt;  flourished  AD.  401.  Seven  tracts  on  prac- 
tical piety,  written  with  great  simplicity,  arc  oxuint  in  Fronto  Ducatus^  Auctuar. 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  i. 

Victor  of  Antioch,  a  contemporary  of  Chrysostom ;  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
Mark's  Gospel  ;  extant,  Lat.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.iv.  p.  370. 

Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria;  flourished  AD.  401  ;  a  turgid  writer, 
but  a  popular  preacher.  Twelve  of  his  orations  are  extant,  among  the  works  of 
Chrysostom. 

Heraclidejy  a  monk  of  Constantinople  ;  flourished  AD.  402.  He  wrote  Poro- 
disuSf  or  Lives  of  the  monks ;  innch  of  which  is  copied  into  the  Lausiac  History 
of  PaUadiuSf  and  the  remainder  was  published  by  Cotelier,  Monument.  Eccl.  Gr. 
Tom.  iii. 

AtticuSf  bishop  of  Constantinople,  AD.  406—427  ;  an  enemy  of  ChrysosUnn^ 
but  famed  for  learning,  address,  and  piety.  Two  of  his  letters,  and  some  frag- 
ments, are  extant. 

Po2ve^romK5,  bishop  of  Apamea;  flourished  AD.  410 — 427;  was  brother  to 
Tkeodorus  ofMopsuestia.  His  exposition  of  the  Canticles,  and  figments  of  his 
Commentary  on  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  are  extant. 

JVbfimtf,  a  convertrrl  ria^^in  poet,  of  Egypt ;  flourished  AD.  410.  His  Pumy- 
siacay  in  48  Books,  wntten  before  his  conversion  ;  have  been  oflen* published ; 
e.  g.  Hanover  1605, 8vo.  His  poetic  version  of  John's  Gospel,  was  published^ 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  HeinsiuSy  1627,  8vo.  and  his  Collectio  et  EipUccJtio  Historiarum  ; 
by  A.  Montague,  Eton,  1610, 4to.    He  was  a  scholar,  but  a  turgid  writer. 

Synesius,  a  philosopher,  statesman,  poet,  and  after  AD  410,  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  Cyrsne,  AfKca;  a  man  of  fine  talents,  and  a  devoted  bishop ;  but  more 
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of  a  pfailotopber,  than  theologian.  Besides  Beveral  treatiaes,  philoaophical,  po- 
liticaly  and  historical ;  he  has  left  us  155  EpiBtJesy  10  Hymns,  and  some  Sennona ; 
all  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Fetavius.    Paris,  1612,  and  1633,  Fol. 

PkUip  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  a  friend  of  Ckrysostom^  and  candidate  for  the  see 
of  Constantinople  in  427.  He  wrote  a  religious  History,  from  tlie  creation  to  faia 
own  times,  in  36  Books  ;  a  prolix  and  tedious  work,  of  which  only  extracts  re- 
main. 

Eudoda,  a  learned  Athenian  lady,  born  AD.  401,  converted  to  Christianity  at 
20,  and  soon  afler  married  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  II  ;  proclaimed  empress  in 
432;  divorced,  for  a  slight  cause,  in  445;  then  retired  to  Jerusalem,  and  spent 
her  life  in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence  ;  and  in  composing  Cew^nus  Htfme- 
licij  poetic  paraphrases  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  poems.  She  died  AD. 
459,  aged  5d. 

Philostorgius,  born  in  Cappadocia  AD.  36d,  well  educated  at  Constantinople, 
a  Eunomian  or  Semi-^rian  in  principle.  He  composed,  about  the  year  425,  an 
Lcclesiastical  History,  in  xii  Books,  extending  from  the  first  rise  of  Arianism,  to 
AD.  425.  The  worK  itself  is  lost ;  but  an  e{)itome  of  it  by  PhoHuSf  was  edited 
by  ValesiuSf  among  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians.  His  work  was 
partial  to  the  Arians  ;  and  is  therefore  censured  by  Photius  and  others. 

Sabinus,  bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace  ;  flourished  AD.  425.  He  was  of  the 
sect  ofMacedonius  ;  and  published  a  Collection  of  the  acts  of  tK^  councils,  firom 
AD.  325,  to  425.  The  work  is  lost,  axcept  some  extracts,  preserved  by  Soenlu 
and  others. 

John,  bishop  of  Anttoch,  AD.  427^-441.  He  at  first  supported  his  early  fiiend 
Nestorius  ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  him  and  his  sect.  Six  of  his  Epistles  are 
extant  Gr.  and  Lat  in  Colect.  Concilior.  Tom.  iii ;  and  fifiun  more,  Latin,  in 
Lumul'  Collection  of  Ephesine  Epistles. 

SfestoTvuSj  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople,  AD.  428 — 431. 
As  a  bishop,  be  was  very  zealous  to  suppress  all  the  prevailing  heresies  ;  but  he 
soon  incurred  the  charge  of  heresy  himself,  by  maintaining,  that  in  the  person  of 
Ckritt,  the  two  natures  were  not  so  united  as  to  form  but  one  person ;  and  that  it 
was  improper  to  call  Mary  ^Soroxoff  Uu  mother  of  God  ;  though  she  might  be 
called  ypi^oroxo^  the  mother  *cf  Christ.  For  this  opinion,  he  was  condemned 
and  deposed,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  AD.  431.  AAerwards,  the  eooperor 
confined  him  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch ;  and  then  banished  him  to  the  deserts 
of  Egypt,  where  he  wandered  several  years,  suffered  much,  and  at  last  died. 
He  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  an  active  bishop,  but,  according  to  SocrateSy  (H. 
E.  viii.  32.)  not  a  very  profound  man.  Besides  numerous  extracts  from  various  of 
his  works,  several  entire  Epistles  and  some  Sermons,  are  extant,  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  councils,  in  Lupus'  Ephesine  Epistles,  and  in  the  works  of  CAryjostom, 
MereatoTj  &«. 

Mdetius,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  AD.  42d  and  onwards ;  a  staunch  Nestorian, 
deposed  and  banished  for  this  heresy.  Eleven  of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  Ephe- 
sine Collection. 

Isaac f  a  converted  Jew,  flourished  AD.  430,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Trini' 
tiff  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  bad  Greek  ;  extant  among  the  Opuscula  Vete- 
rum  dogmatica ;  published  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1630.  8vo. 

^cactus,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Beraea,  from  ahoiR  378,  to  436.  He  was  a 
man  in  high  repute,  and  has  left  us  three  epistles. 

./fracmf,  bishop  of  Mtilitene  in  Armenia;  a  staunch  opposer  of  JVe5tortu#,  in 
the  councU  of  Ephesus  AD.  431.  A  homily  he  delivered  there,  and  an  Epistle, 
are  extant ',  in  tne  Concil.  Tom.  iii.  and  in  Lupus'  Collection  of  Ephesine  Epia- 
tles. 

Dorothevs,  bishop  of  Martianopolis  in  Moesia;  a  bold  defender  of  Jfestorhts, 
at  Ephesus  AD.  431.  and  therefore  deposed,  and  at  last  banishe4.  Four  ofhu 
Epistles  are  in  the  Epheiiine  Collection. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria  ;  a  defender  of  Jfestorius  at  Ephesus 
AD.  431.  and  therefore  deposed  and  banished.  He  has  23  Epistles  in  the  Ephe- 
sine Collection. 

Maximinus,  bishop  of  Anazarbum  in  Cilicia;  a  defender  ofJVe«tortt»,  at  Ephe- 
sus AD.  431 ;  but  afterwards  renounced  him.  He  has  three  Epistles  in  the  Ephe- 
sine Collection. 

HeUadiuSj  for  sixty  years,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Antioch  ;  and  then  bish- 
op of  Tarsus.    While  a  bishop,  he  defended  JVestortus  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
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and  for  some  time  aAer ;  but  at  length  renounced  him.     Six  of  his  Epistles  are  in 
the  Ephesine  Collection. 

EutkeriuSf  archbishop  of  Tyanea  ;  defended  Jfeatorius  io  the  council  of  Ephe- 
Bus,  though  not  a  Nestorian  in  sentiment.  He  was  deposed  and  banished.  Fivs 
of  bis  Epistles  are  extant,  in  the  Ephesine  Collection  ;  and  seventeen  of  his  Ser- 
monSy  against  various  heresies,  Gr.  and  Lat.  among  the  works  of  Atkanasius. 

PavJ.f  bishop  of  Emesa  ;  a  defender  of  J^estorius  in  the  Ephesine  council ;  but 
who  aflerwards  retracted.  He  has  left  us  a  confession  of  his  faith,  ttoo  Homilies, 
and  an  Epistle. 

Andreas,  bishop  of  Samosata ;  a  defender  of  J^TtstoritLS  from  the  year  429 — ^to 
496,  when  he  renounced  him.  He  has  eight  Epistles,  in  the  Ephesine  Collec> 
tion. 

ProduB,  amanuensis  to  Chrysostom,  and  to  Auicus;  and  the  bishop  of  Con- 
■tantinople,  AD.  432—446.  He  was  a  very  pious  man,  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
popular  preacher.  His  works,  consisting  of  twenty  Sermons,  and  six  Epistles, 
were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Ricardi^  Rome,  IGSO,  4to. 

Ib<Uf  from  about  AD.  436,  bishop  ofEdessa.  He  was  accused  of  Nes torianism 
and  acquitted,  in  448 ;  but  was  accused  again,  and  condemned,  in  449  ;  and  re- 
stored m  451.  The  greater  part  of  a  valuable  letter  of  his,  containing  [a  history 
of  the  Nestorian  contests,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Concilior.  Tom.  iv.  p.  661. 

Socrates,  Scholasticus,  a  barrister  at  Constantinople;  flourished  AD.  440. 
He  composed  a'fiuthful  Ecclesiastical  History,  firom  the  accession  of  Constaniins 
the  Great,  to  AD.  439,  in  vii  Books  ;  whioh  is  edited  by  ValesiuSf  among  the 
Greek  Eccl.  Historians. 

Hermias  Sozom^ius,  also  a  Constantinopolitan  barrister,  and  an  author  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  History,  from  AD.  324,  to  AD.  439.  in  ix  Books.  He  is  a  more  vi- 
vacious writer  than  Socrates,  but  is  deemed  less  judicious.  Yet,  writinc  after 
Socrates,  he  has  sujppliedsome  of  his  deficfencies.  The  work  was  edited,  Dy  Ko- 
lesius,  amonc  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians. 

Irenaeus,  Count  of  the  empire,  and  the  emperor's  commissioner  at  the  council 
of  Ephesus  in  431 .  He  favored  the  Nestonans,  in  that  council ;  and  defended 
their  cause  all  his  life ;  and  therefore,  was  excluded  the  court  in  435,  became 
bishop  of  Tyre  in  444,  was  deposed  by  the  emperor  in  448;  and  then  commen- 
ced writing  a  copious  Memoir  of  the  Ephesine  council,  and  of  ecclesiastical  aflOnirs 
in  the  East  for  about  twenty  years.  The  work  is  lost,  except  the  old  Latin  trans- 
lation of  certain  parts  of  it,  which  was  published  by  Christian  Lu/m^,  Lou  vain, 
1682, 4to.  under  the  title  of  Variorum  Patrum  Episiolae  ad  CandUum  Ephesiimm 
pertinenUs. 

FUmanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  AD.  447 — 449.  He  has  lefl  us  two  Epis- 
tles, and  a  Creed  ;  extant  in  Baluze,  Nov.  Collect.  Concilior. 

Eutyehes,  the  heretic,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople.  He  so  opposed  Nestori- 
aDism,as  to  confound  the  two  natures,  as  well  as  the  ttoo  persons  of  Christ.  This 
error  he  broached  in  the  year  448.  He  was  condemned  the  same  year  ;  appeal- 
ed to  a  general  council,  and  was  again  condemned  in  451.  A  Confession  of  his 
faith,  with  a  few  of  his  Letters,  is  extant. 

Eusebius,  first  a  civilian  at  Constantinople,  and  then  bishop  ot  Dorylaeum  in 
Phrygia.  He  was  the  public  accuser  of  Nestor  ins,  of  Eutyehes,  and  ofbioscorus; 
from  the  year  430,  to  451.  His  Libels,  and  some  other  of  his  documents  are  ex- 
tant 

Diadochvs,  bishop  of  Photice  in  Epirus  ;  flourished  AD.  450.  He  has  left  us 
gome  treatises  on  practical  religion  ;  ed.  Gr.  at  Florence,  1578  :  and  Lat.  in  Bib- 
lioth.  Patrum, Tom.  V.  ^ 

Euthaliwt,  a  deacon  in  Egypt ;  flourished  perhaps  AD.  458.  He  wrote  an  ana- 
lytical Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  NewTestament,  published,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  ZacagniuA9  Rome,  1698, 4to. 

Aatdus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  AD.  471 — 488  ;  very  ambitious  and  active 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his'see.     He  has  left  us  only  two  Epistles. 

J{estorianus,  a  Greek  chronographer,  who  flourished  about  the  year  474.  He 
wrote,  Lives  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  AD.  474.  The  work  was  highly  com- 
mended by  John  MaUda  ;  but  it  is  lost. 

Johannes  Aegeates,  a  Nestorian ;  flourished  AD.  483,  or  later ;  and  wrote  an 
Ecclesiastical  History,  in  10  Books;  of  which,  (says  PAotiitf ,)  the  jive  first  Books 
reached  from  AD.  428,  to  479.    Only  some  extracts  of  it  remain. 

Sabas,  a  Syrian  monk  and  abbot,  bom  in  439,  died  531.    He  wrote  a  Typicum^ 
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^11.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Leo  I,  surnamed  the  Great ;  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  genius,  but  immoderately  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the 
limits  of  his  power.  (32)  \Paul']  Orosius  acquired  fame  by  his 
history^  written  with  a  view  to  confute  the  cavils  of  the  pagans, 
and  by  his  Books  against  the  Pelagians  and  Priscillianists.(33) 
[JbA»]  Ccissianus,  a  man  without  erudition  and  superstitious,  by 

or  the  order  of  prayer  for  the  whole  year ;  which  was  adopted  in  ail  the  monas- 
teries about  Jerusalem,  and  is  still  extant. 

Justin  f  a  bishop  in  Sicily,  AD.  484 ;  author  of  some  Epistles,  and,  ^as  Dodieell 
supposes,)  of  the  Questiones  ad  OrthodoxoSy  pubJished  among  the  works  of  Justin 
Martyr. 

Aeneas  GazaeuSy  a  sophist  and  a  Platonist,  and  then  a  christian ;  flourish- 
ed about  AD.  48d.  He  was  the  author  of  a  noted  Dialoguej  entitled  Tk&- 
tmkrastus,  or,  on  the  Immortality  of  souls  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  body;  ed. 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Bartk,  Lips.  1658,  4to. 

Aihanasius  yinioTf  or  Cetetes';  bishop  of  Alexandria  AD.  490 — 497;  a  fine  bib- 
lical scholar,  an  active  and  good  bishop,  and  a  devout  man.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  several  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Atiianasius  the  Great,  and  publish- 
ed as  such:  namely,  (1)  Sacrae  Scripturae  Synopsis;  (2)  Quaestiones  et  Re- 
sponsiones  ad  Antiochum ;  ^3)  the  two  tracts,  de  Incarnatione  Verbi  Dei ;  (4) 
Byntacma  doctrinae,  ad  Clencos  et  Laicos ;  (5)de  Virginitate,  sive  Ascesi. 

ZacAariotf,  a  rhetorician ;  flourished  AD.  491 .  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical 
History,  from  AD.  450 — 491 ;  which  is  oflen  quoted,  as  well  as  censured  for  par- 
tiality, by  EvagriuSj  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

Eustatkius,  of  Syria ;  flourished  AD.  496.  He  wrote  Chroniearum  Compendi- 
wn;  from  Aeneas  to  Anastasius  or  AD.  496;  in  ix  Books  ;  which  are  lost. 

Malehus,  a  Byzantine  sophist ;  flourished  AD.  496.  He  composed  a  Roman 
History,  from  Constaniine  the  Great,  to  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Tico  large  ex- 
tracts, only,  are  ext^t. 

Bain  or  Cilicia,  first  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  then  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in 
Cilicia ;  flourished  AD.  497.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  iii  Books  ; 
extending  from  AD.  450,  to  AD.  527 :  also,  contra  Johannem  ScythopoUtanumy 
Libri  xvi,  accusin|(  him  of  manichaeism.    Neither  work  is  extant. 

Caahdidus,  a  scrivener  to  the  governors  of  the  province  of  Isauria ;  flourished 
AD.  496.  He  wrote  Historiarum  Ldbn  iii.  extending  from  AD.  457,  to  AD.  491. 
Some  extracts,  by  Pkotius,  are  all  that  remain. 

Andreas,  bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  flourished  about  AD.  500.  He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse ;  which  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  inter 
Opp.  Chrysostomi,  Tom.  viii.  ed.  Morell, — also  Therapeutica  SpirituaUs  ;  of  which 
only  some  fragments  remain.     TV.] 

(32)  The  entire  works  of  Leo  I,  [comprising  100  Sermons,  and  141  Epistles,] 
were  edited  with  great  care,  by  the  celebrated  presbyter  of  the  Oratory,  Pasch. 
Q^esne^^J  Lyons,  1700,  2  vol.  Fol.  [This  edition  being  proscribed  by  the  pope, 
because  the  editor  defended  the  cause  of  Hilary  of  Aries,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  church,  against  Leo;  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Caedari  and  the 
brothers  Ballerini. — Leo  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  a  good  writer,  an  in- 
defatigable bishop,  and  very  successful  in  promoting  the  glory  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
It  has  been  said,  that  he  possessed  every  virtue  that  was  compatible  with  an  un- 
bounded ambition.  He  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  AD.  440,  to  AD.  461.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  persecuted  the  sectarians  of  Africa,  who  took  reflige  in 
Ituy  on  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.  In  445  commenced  his  contro- 
versy with  Hilary  archbishop  of  Aries,  whom  he  divested  of  his  rights  as  a  me- 
tropolitan, in  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  He  also  obtained 
from  Valentifuan  III,  a  deciee  confirming  his  usurpations  over  the  Gallic  church. 
In  451,  he  showed  the  violence  of  his  passions  and  the  excess  of  his  ambition,  by 
his  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  council ^ofChalcedon,  which  raised  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch,  and  extended  very  much  his  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  year  455,  he  was  a  protection  to  the  city  of  Rome,  when  it  was  pil- 
la||ed  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  See  M.  &hroeekh,  Kirchengesch.  vol. 
XYii.  p.  90 — 169;  and  A,  Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 — 140.     TV.] 
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his  oral  communications,  his  writings,  and  his  institutions,  instruct- 
ed the  Gauls  in  the  mode  of  living  pursued  by  the  monks  of  Syria 
and  Egypt ;  and  was  a  leading  teacher  among  those  denomina- 
ted Semi-Pelagians.  (34)  The  Homilies  of  Maximus  of  Turin, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  short,  but  generally  neat  and  pi- 
ous. (35)  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  is  not  the  last  among  the  Latins 
of  this  century,  who  treated  moral  subjects  eloquently  and 
well. (36)     Pontius  \^Paulintis'\  of  Nola,  highly  esteemed  by  the 

(33)  Peter  BayU,  Dictionaire,  Tome  iii.  voce  Orose.  The  works  of  Orosius 
have  at  length  been  published^  with  some  medals,  by  Sigb.  Havercampj  Leyden, 
1738,  4to. — [Paul  Orosius  was  a  presbyter  of  Tarragona  in  Spain.  In  the  year 
413,  he  was  sent  into  Africa,  to  consult  Augustine  respecting  the  rising  sect  of 
the  Priscillianisis.  ^t/^«f;ne  now  put  him  upon  writmg  his  history ;  which  he 
completed  four  years  afterwards.  In  the  year  415,  Jiugustine  sent  him  to  Pales- 
tine, to  visit  Jerome,  and  learn  his  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  souls.  He 
was  present  at  some  councils  in  Palestine;  and  there  opposed  the  errors  of 
Peiagius.  On  his  return  to  Africa,  he  brought  with  him  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen^ 
which  were  highly  valued.  Ho  afterwards  returned  to  Spain.  The  time  of  hU 
death  is  unknown.  His  works,  written  in  good  Latin,  comprise  (1)  Historiarum 
adversus  Paganos  Libri  vii  ;  in  which  be  endeavors  to  show  from  the  Roman  his- 
toryj  that  as  great  calamities  had  happened  in  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  pa- 
ganism, as  under  that  of  Christianity.  (2)  Apologcticus  contra  Pelagianos  de  ar- 
bitrii  liberlate.  These  two  works  are  in  the  edition  of  llarercamp,  (3)  His 
written  statement  to  Augustine,  in  the  year  413,  which  is  published  among  the 
works  of  Augustinej  and  is  entitled,  Commonitorium  sive  consultatio  ad  S.  Au- 
gustiaum,  de  errore  Prisc^illiunistarum  et  Origenistarum.     TV.] 

(34)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  ii.  £-215  &c.     Rich.  Simon,  Criti- 
>  que  de  laBibliot'ieque  Ecclesiast.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  15G.     The  works  of 

Cassian,  with  a  prolix  Commentary,  were  published  by  Alard.  Gazaeus ;  latest 
«d.  Francf.  1722.  Fol. — [John  Cas^iantts,  of  Scythian  extract,  was  born  at  Athens 
AD.  351.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life  ;  which  he  pursued,  first 
at  Bethlehem,  then  atNitria  in  Eg^-pt,  next  at  Constantinople,  where  Chrysostom 
made  him  deacon  of  a  chuich.  On  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  AD.  404,  the 
clersy  of  Constantinople  sent  Cassianus  to  Italy,  to  solicit  aid  to  their  cause  firom 
the  Roman  pontiff.  At  Rome,  Cassianus  was  ordained  a  presbyter  ;  and  there 
lie  remained  till  AD.  410,  when,  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  he  reti* 
red  to  Marseilles  in  France.  Here  he  erected  two  monasteries,  one  for  males, 
and  one  for  females  ;  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  mon- 
kery in  Gaul.  He  commenced  author  in  424,  and  died  AD.  448,  aged  97  years. 
He  was  not  a  great  man  ;  but  he  was  active,  pious,  and  sincere.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing man  among  the  Semi-Pelagians ;  and  held,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same  senti- 
ments respecting  original  sin,  and  grace,  and  human  ability,  with  the  Remon- 
strants or  Arminians  of  Holland  in  the  17th  century'.  His  works  are  (1)  de  In- 
Btitutis  Coenobiorum  Libri  xii ;  of  which  the  iv  first  Books  describe  the  form  and 
regulations  of  a  moiiastery ;  and  the  viii  following  treat  of  as  many  principal  sins. 
(2)  xxiv  Collationcs  Patrum  ;  discourses  or  ratlicr  Colloquies,  chiefly  on  monastic 
virtues.     (3)  de  Chrisii  incarnatione  adversus  Nestorium  Libri  vii.     TV.] 

(J35)  [Maximum  was  bishop  of  Turiji  in  Piedmont,  from  AD.  422,  to  AD.  466. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  works  consist  of  85  short  Homilies  or  Sermons. 
Of  these  32  were  published  among  the  works  of  Ambrose  ;  and  8  among  the  dis- 
courses of  Augustine.  Theoph.  Raynaud  collected  and  published  73  of  them,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  real  author,  in  a  volume  containing  the  works  of  Leo  I.  and 
of  Peter  Chrysologus ;  Lyons  1002,  and  Paris  1G71,  Fol.  Afterwards,  MahilUm 
collected  12  more;  which  he  published  in  his  Musaeum  Italicum,  Tom.  i.  Pt.  ii. 
p.  1  &c.     And  Bruno  Bruni,  published  the  whole,  Rome.  1784.  Fol.     3>.] 

(36)  Concerning  Eucheriua,  the  Benedictine  monks  treat  largely,  in  Histoire 
litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  ii.  p.  275.  [He  was  of  an  honorable  family  in 
Gaul,  fond  of  monkery  in  his  youth,  and  resided  some  time  in  a  monastery  in  the 
island  Lerins.  But  he  afterwards  married,  and  had  two  sons,  Salomus  and  Vera- 
nius,  whe  became  bishops.    He  was  bishop  of  Lyons^  from  AD.  434|  to  AD. 
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ancients  for  his  piety,  has  recommended  himself  to  posterity  by 
his  poems,  and  by  some  other  things. (37)  Peter y  bishop  of  Ra- 
venna, acquired  the  surname  of  Chrysologus  on  account  of  his 
eloquence,  and  his  discourses  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  gen- 
ius. (38)  Salvianus  was  an  eloquent  but  a  gloomy  and  austere 
writer,  who  in  the  vehemence  of  his  declamation  against  tlie  vi- 
ces of  the  times,  unwarily  discloses  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of 
his  own  character. (39)     Prosper  of  Aquitain,  (40)  and  Marius 

454.  His  most  admired  work  is  his  Epistle  to  Valerianus,  on  contempt  of  the 
loorld  and  secular  phUosophy.  Besides  tnis,  he  wrote  in  praise  of  monkery  ;  in- 
structions for  his  sons,  and  several  Homilies.  Several  works  are  falsely  ascribed 
to  him.  The  whole  were_publi6hed,  Basil j  1531,  and  Rome  15G4,4to.  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  vi.     2V.] 

(37)  See  the  Histoire  litteraiie  de  la  France,  Tome  ii.  p.  170.  The  works  of 
Paulinus  were  published  by  J.  Bapt.  le  BniUy  Paris,  1685,  2  vol.  4to.  [See  note 
(37)  pa.  305,  on  the   preceding  century,   where   he  is   particularly  described. 

^'••] 

(38)  See  Agndli,  Liber  Pontificalis  ecclesiae  Ravcnnatcnsis,  Tom.  i.  p.  321. 

ed.  Bachinii. — [Peter  Ckrysologiis  was  an  Italian,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was 
born  at  Imola,  and  educated  under  the  bishop  of  that  see.  In  the  year  433,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ravenna,  where  he  died  about  AD.  450.  lie  has  lefl  us  147 
short  Homilies  or  Sermons ;  and  one  Epistle,  addressed  to  Eutyches  the  heretic, 
in  the  year  449.  His  works  have  been  oflen  published;  the  latest  edition  is, 
perhaps,  thai  of  Venice  1742,  Fol.     7^-.] 

(39)  See  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  ii.  p.  517.  ["  The  authors 
of  the  history,  here  referred  to,  give  a  different  account  of  Salvian's  character. 
They  acknowledge,  that  his  declamation  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  hi» 
T^€a4,ise  against  Avarice,  and  his  Discovrse  concerning  Providencej  are  warm  and 
vehement:  but  they  represent  him  notwithstanding  as  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  benevolent  men  of  his  time."  Macl. — Salvian  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  proba- 
bly of  Cologne  ;  lived  long  at  Treves,  and  married  a  pagan  lady,  who  however 
became  a  christian  aflcr  marriage ;  had  one  child,  a  daughter.  At  length  he  re* 
moved  to  the  south  of  France,  and  became  a  prcsbvter  of  Marseilles,  where  he 
lived  to  a  great  age.  He  flourished  as  early  as  440  ;  but  was  alive,  though  an 
old  roan,  in  the  year  405.  See  Genn/idius,  (who  was  a  contemporary  presbyter 
of  Marseilles,)  de  Scriptoribus  Eeclesiasticis,  cap.  67.  The  works  ot  SaJvian,, 
now  extant,  are,  (1)  On  the  Providence  and  Government  of  God,  and  his  righteous: 
temporal  judgmeTUs,  viii  Books.  (2)  JVine  Epistles.  (3)  ..S^ainst  Avarice,  espe- 
cially in  clergymen  and  bishops,  iv  Books.  His  style  is  barbarous,  yet  vivid  and 
energetic.  His  conceptions  are  clear,  his  reasoning  pungent,  and  his  sentiments 
for  the  most  part  correct.  Yet  his  descriptions  are  coarse  and  oilen  too  high 
colored,  and  his  positions  sometimes  untenable.  The  works  of  Salvian  have 
been  oflen  published.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Steph.  Babize,  Paris,  1669, 
8vo.     Tr.] 

(40)  For  a  good  account  of  Prosper,  see  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
torn.  ii.  p.  369. — [Tiro  Prosper,  a  layman,  but  a  learned  theologian,  of  Aquitain  in 
Gaul,  flourished  AD.  444.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  an  able  defender  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jhigustine,  respecting  original  sin,  predestination,  and  free  grace.  In 
the  year  426,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Augustine,  acquainting  him  with  the  in- 
cipient progress  of  Pelagian  errors  in  Gaul,  and  soliciting  him  to  write  against 
them.  In  431,  he  visited  Italy,  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  Roman  pdntiff  against 
these  errors ;  and  returned  strengtnened  by  a  doctrinal  letter  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul.  In  433,  he  wrote  his  strictures  on  the  13th  CoUatio  of  John 
Cassianus,  which  is  an  able  performance.  In  443,  Leo  J.  called  him  to  Rome, 
and  made  him  his  private  secretary,  and  employed  him  in  the  Pelagian  contests 
of  Italy.  He  was  alive  in  455  ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  reasoning  powers,  soundly  orthodox,  and  a  good  model  in  contro- 
versial writing.  Most  of  his  works  are  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
predestination,  and  free  grace ;  and  especially  his  two  Books  (if  indeed  they  are 
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Mercatorj{4l)  are  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  Pelagian  and  other  controversies  of  this  century. 
Vincentiua  of  Lirins  has  continued  his  name  to  posterity,  by  a 
short  but  elegant  tract  against  the  sects,  which  he  entitled  Comr' 
monitorium.{A2)  I  designedly  pass  over  Sidonius  Apollinarisj 
a  tumid  writer,  though  not  destitute  of  eloquence  ;(43)  Vigiliu* 
of  Tapsus;(44)  Arnobius  Junior,  who  commented  on  the  Psalms 

his,)  de  Vocatione  Gentium,  (on  the  ofl[«r  of  salvation  to  all  men^)  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  modern  theologian.  He  also  composed  a  Chronicon,  con- 
tinuine  that  of  Eusebitts  down  to  AD.  455 ;  a  Commentary  on  the  last  50  Psalms ; 
seversu  letters  ;  and  some  poems.  His  works  were  published,  Paris  1711.  Fol. 
and  by  Salina,  Rome,  1732,  6vo.     TV.] 

(41)  \Marius  Mercator,  was  probably  an  African,  yet  may  have  lived  some- 
time in  Italy.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  layman,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Augus- 
tine, and  an  active  defender  of  his  doctrines  from  AD.  418,  to  the  year  451.  nia 
works  are  almost  wholly  translations  from  the  Greek  Withers,  particularly  JVst- 
torius,  Tkeodorus  of  Mo^uentia,  Cyrt^  of  Alexandria,  Proclus,  Theadaret,  &c. 
accompanied  with  prefaces  and  notes  or  strictures  by  the  translator.  They  are 
all  designed  to  confute  either  the  J^estorian  or  the  Pdofian  errors :  and  were 
edited  with  copious  notes,  by  Joh.  Gamier,  Paris,  1673,  Fol.  and  still  better  by 
Steph.  Baluze,  Paris,  1684,  8vo.     TV.] 

(42)  A  good  account  of  Vincentius  of  Lerins,  is  found  in  the  Histaire  liUeraire 
de  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p,  305.  [He  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  at  Tout  in  the 
French  Netherlands ;  became  a  soldier,  and  aAerwards  a  monk  at  Lerins,  where 
he  was  made  a  presbyter.  He  flourished  AD.  434,  and  died  before  the  year  450. 
He  was  probablv  a  Semi-Pelagian  ;  as  may  be  inferred  firom  his  Ohjectitms  againat 
the,  writings  and  doctrines  of  Augustine,  which  (though  lost)  are  confuted  by 
Prosper  of  Aquitain.  His  only  surviving  work  is  his  Commonitorium  adversus 
Hacteticos.  This  he  rewrote,  but  lost  the  copy,  and  therefore  added  notes  to  the 
first  draft.  It  is  an  attempt  to  confute  all  heresies,  at  once,  by  showing  what  are 
the  marks  of  the  true  church,  as  distinguished  from  all  errorists.  It  has  been  of^ 
ten  published ;  e.  g.  by  Baluze,  subjoined  to  Satvian's  works,  Paris,  1669,  8yo. 
and  Cambridge,  1687.  12mo.     Tr.] 

(43)  [C.  SoUius  ApoUinaris  Sidomus  WB8  born  of  a,  noble  family  at  Luons  in 
France,  AD.  431.  His  father  and  grandfather,  both  bore  the  name  of  ApoUinaritf 
and  both  were  praetorian  prefects  of  the  Gallias.  AAer  an  expensive  education, 
he  became  a  soldier,  married  the  daughter  of  Avitus  who  was  afterwards  empe- 
ror, had  three  children';  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Lyons,  AD.  457;  yet  was 
advanced  to  honor,  by  the  new  Emperor  Majorianus,  whom  he  eulogized  in  458 ; 
had  a  statue  erected  to  him,  and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  count.  In  the 
year  467,  he  went  to  Rome  as  legate  from  the  city  of  Clermont;  pronounced  a 
eulogy  on  the  emperor  Anthemius ;  was  made  prefect  of  Rome,  and  performed 
his  duties  so  faithfully  that  he  had  another  statue  decreed  him,  was  made  apatri" 
eian  and  a  senator  of  Rome.  In  the  year  472,  he  was  almost  compelled  to  accept 
the  office  of  bishop  of  Clermont  in  France.  He  now  laid  aside  all  his  civil  hon- 
ors, gave  up  his  property  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself  to  sacred  studies  and  to 
his  episcopal  functions.  His  influence  among  the  clergy  and  the  churches,  was 
very  great.  When  the  Goths  attacked  Clermont,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  citizens,  as  their  military  commander ;  and  when  the  city  was  captured,  in 
480,  he  retired  in  safety,  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  died  in  the  year  482.  He 
has  left  us  numerous  Epistles,  which  he  himself  digested  into  nme  Books ;  in 
which  form  they  are  published,  with  one  Sermon,  and  24  poetic  efiusions  inter- 
spersed. Several  of  his  works  in  prose  and  verse,  are  lost.  His  works  were  pab- 
lishcd  hy  Jac.  Sirmand,  Paris,  1614,  8vo.  and  with  additional  notes,  Paris,  1652, 
8vo.     Hid  Epistles  are  useful,  as  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  his  times.     TV.] 

(44)  Vigiiius,  bishop  of  Tapsvs  in  Africa,  flourished  AD.  484,  at  which  time 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Carthage  before  Hunneric,  the  Arian  king  of  the 
Vandals,  *bnd  give  account  of  his  faith.  He  boldly  professed  orthodoxy ;  out  the 
persecution  which  followed,  obliged  him  to  quit  Africa,  and  he  retired  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  afker  some  years  removed  to  Italy  where  he  oompoeed  several 
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of  David  ;(45)  Dracontius ; (46)  and  others  ;(47)  who   were  of 
a  secondary  rank. 

perhaps  the  greater  part  of  Iiis  v'orks.  To  conceal  liimFc If  from  his  persecuting 
enemies,  he  composed  much  under  borrowed  names,  and  especially  that  of 
Atkaniisius.  During  the  middle  ages,  he  was  confounded  with  yi^llius  of  Trent, 
w^ho  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  li<  ^  r?ntury.  His  works  are,  five  Books 
against  JS'estorius  and  Eutychrs;  two  Dialogues,  between  Jithanasius  and  Arius, 
supposed  to  have  been  held  at  the  council  of  Nice;  three  Dialogues  between  the 
same  j  twelve  Books  on  the  Trinity;  a  Diiih^uo  on  the  Trinity,  between  JiuguS' 
tine  And  Felicianus  an  Arian ;  on  the  Trinity,  against  Varimadus ;  one  Book 
against  PaHadius,  an  Arian  ;  Answers  to  Arian  objections ;  Dialogue  between 
Augustine  and  Pascentius,  an  Arian.  He  is  likewise  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  that  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  commonly  cuWedi  i\\e  AUianasian  Creed. 
His  works  were  first  published  as  his  by  P.  F.  Chifficty  Dijon  1G(J4,  4to.     Tr.] 

(45)  An  account  or  Arnobiiis  junior,  is  given  in  the  Histoire  liiteraire  de  la 
France,  tom.  ii.  p.  342.  [He  is  called  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  African 
Amohiua,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century.  This  Amobius 
junior,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Gaul.  He  flourished  about  AD.  461,  and 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms;  Notes  on  some  pr'ssages  in  the  Gospels; 
and  a  Dispute  with  Serapion  of  Kgypt,  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  consistency  of  grace  with  free  will.  He  was  a  Scmi-Pelagian. 
His  works  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  tom.  viii.  p.  203  &c.     Tr.] 

(46)  [DracoTitius  was  a  presbyter  and  a  poet,  probrbly  of  iSpain,  who  flourish- 
ed AD.  440,  and  was  alive  in  450.  lie  has  left  us  a  Heroic  Poem  on  the  Creation, 
or  the  Hexaemeron  ;  and  an  Elegy  on  Thcodosius  11  :  both  published  by  J.  Sir- 
mand,  Paris  1619,  Svo ;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  tom.  ix.  p.  724,  729.     TV.] 

(47)  [Catalogue  of  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr  Moskevm,  extracted  from  the 
Historia  Litteraria  of />r.  Care. 

ChromdUius,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  a  friend  of  Rvjffinus,  and  a  defender  of  Ckry- 
softom;  flourished  AD.  401,  and  died  410.  He  has  left  us  some  Homilies  on  the 
beattitudes.  Mat.  v.  and  a  few  Epistles. 

Innocent  I.  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  402 — 417,  a  firm  friend  of  Chrysostom,  and 
strenuous  against  the  JVcstorians  and  Pelagians.  Of  34  epistles  published  as  bis, 
the  genuineness  of  nearly  all,  is  questioned. 

Zosimus,  of  Greek  extract,  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  417—418;  famous  for  his  at- 
tempt to  subject  the  African  churches  to  his  see.     He  has  left  us  13  epistles. 

Boniface,  bishop  of  Rome,  AD.  4id — 423,  prosecuted  the  attempt  of  Zosimus. 
We  have  3  of  his  epistles. 

Severus,  bishop  of  Minorca,  flourished  AD.  418.  His  epistle,  describing  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  of  Minorca,  was  published  by  Baronius,  Annals,  ad  ann. 
418. 

Julian,  an  Italian  bishop,  born  before  AD.  386,  and  died  about  the  year  440  or 
450.  He  studied  under  Pdagivs ;  became  a  deacon,  lector,  husband,  and  bishop 
of  a  small  town  among  the  Hirpini.  In  the  year  417,  he  came  out  an  open  de- 
fender of  Pelagianism ;  in  420  he  was  condemned;  went  to  Constantinople,  and 
thence  to  Cilicia,  w^here  he  lived  lon^  with  7%eo<^ni«  of  Mopsuestia,  and  devo- 
ted himself  to  writing  in  defence  of  his  sentiments.  In  4;£^,  he  was  condemned 
by  a  synod  of  Ciliciau  bishops ;  returned  to  Italy  in  424,  hoping  to  recover  his 
see;  failed,  and  went  again  to  Constantinople,  to  beg  the  interference  of  the  em- 
peror; but  here  Mercators  Commonitorium  to  Theodosius  //,  met  him,  and  blast- 
ed his  prospects.  Being  driven  from  Constantinople,  and  condemned  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome  AD.  431,  he  pretended  to  renounce  his  errors,  and  applied  to  the 
Roman  pontifi*  in  439,  to  restore  him  to  his  see ;  but  in  vain. — He  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  well  acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  and  so  eloquent,  that  he  was 
styled  the  Roman  Demosthenes ;  and  likewise  famed  for  his  piety  and  his  be- 
nevolence to  the  poor.  But  he  was  accused  of  dissembling  as  to  his  sentiments, 
and  of  usins  bitter  language  towards  his  adversaries.  Large  extracts  are  pre- 
served from  nis  Epistles,  his  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  and  his  twelve  Books 
against  the  first  and  second  Books  of  Augustine  on  maniage. 

Priscus  Fastidius,  a  British  bishop,  flourished  AD.  420.  He  has  lefl  os  a 
tract  on  a  christian  life  and  widownood,  addressed  to  a  pious  widow;  extant 
among  the  works  of  Augustine,  tom.  ix. 
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Evodiits,  bishop  of  Uzala,  in  Africa,  an  intimate  friend  ofAuffUstine,  flouriahed 
AO.  420.  Four  of  his  Epistles  to  Jiugustine^  and  one  Book  de  Fide  contra  Mani- 
chaeos,  are  extant,  among  the  works  of  Jiiigustine. 

IsidontSf  bishop  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  flourished  AD.  420,  and  died  AD.  430. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  four  Books  of  allegories,  or  commentaries  on  all 
the  Books  of  Kings,  extant  among  the  works  of  Isidorus  HispaleHsis. 

Caelestinej  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  423 — 432,  and  active  in  the  Nestorian  con- 
tests.    He  has  lefl  us  14  Epistles. 

Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes  in  France,  flourished  AD.  427.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Gallic  bishops  to  .Britain,  in  429,  to  root  out  Pelagianism  ;  was  successful,  and 
returned  in  430 ,  and  died  AD.  479.  He  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age.     Two  of  his  Epistles  are  extant. 

PisidiuSf  or  PossidoniuSf  bishop  of  Calama,  near  Hippo  in  Africa^  flonrished 
AD.  430.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Augustine;  and  wrote  his  life,  and  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  works,  still  extant  among  the  works  of  Augnstine. 

Hilary  J  bishop  of  Aries,  born  AD.  401,  became  a  monk  of  Linns,  and  was  made 
bishop  in  430,  and  died  in  449.  As  metropolitan  of  Aries,  he  deposed  CdidO' 
nius  bishop  of  Vicnne ;  who  appealed  to  Rome,  and  was  supported  by  Leo  I; 
which  involved  Hilanj  in  war  with  Leo  all  their  lives.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  St. 
Honoratus,  his  predecessor ;  Heroic  Poems  on  Genesis ;  one  Epistle  to  Euch^ 
rius  of  Lyons ;  two  others  to  Augustine  ;  and  an  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Ge- 
nesius :  all  which  were  published  by  the  Benedictines,  Paris  1603,  Fol.  and  by 
Joh.  Salina,  Rome  1731,  8vo. 

Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthago,  flourished  AD.  431.  His  Epistle  to  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  and  another  to  the  Spanish  bishops,  against  Nestorius,  are  extant  in 
Baronius,  and  in  other  Collections. 

Patridus,  (St.  Patricky  the  apostle  of  Ireland,)  was  born  at  J^emtkur,  (Kirk- 
patrickj)  about  the  year  371 ;  became  a  monk;  was  sent  to  Rome  in  432,  and 
there  appointed  apo:«tle  and  archbishop  of  Ireland ;  returned  to  Ireland,  and  labored 
successfully ',  wont  to  England  in  447,  obtained  many  fellow  laborers,  and  re- 
turning, spread  Christianity  far  and  wide  in  Ireland ;  he  founded  churches,  or- 
dained bishops,  held  councils,  performed  repealed  miracles,  and  died  AD.  493, 
aged  122  years.  He  is  reported  to  have  founded  365  churches,  and  to  have  or- 
dained as  many  bishops,  besides  3000  presbyters ;  and  to  have  baptized  12000 
souls.  His  life  is  given,  in  full,  in  archbishop  Usher's  Ecclesiar.  Britanictir.  Pri- 
mordia,  cap.  xvii.  His  works,  consisting  of  epistles,  canons,  accounts  of  Irish 
'  synods,  &c.  were  published  (in  part,  by  fVUkinSj  Concil.  Britanic.  torn.  i.  and) 
entire,  by  Ja.  Ware,  Lend.  1658,  8vo. 

Sixtus  III,  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  432 — 440.  has  lefl  us  several  enistles.  The 
iii  Books  on  riches y  chastity y  false  teachers  fyc.  are  erroneously  ascrioed  to  him. 

Adrian,  who  lived  perhaps  about  AD.  450,  wrote  an  Jsagoge  (Introduction)  in 
S.  Scripturam  ;  which  is  extant,  in  the  Critici  Londinenses,  Tom  viii. 

MaximuSy  a  Gallic  monk,  abbot  of  Lerins  in  426,  and  bishop  of  Riez  in  France 
AD.  433,  lived  till  451  or  longer,  and  wrote  several  HomUies,  which  are  extant 
among  those  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  and  Eucherius  of  Lyons. 

Claudius  Marius  Victory  or  Victorinus,  a  rhetorician  and  poet  of  Marseilles ; 
flourished  AD.  434,  and  died  before  AD.  450.  He  wrote  a  voetic  commentary  on 
Genesis  J  to  the  death  of  Abraham ;  a  poetic  epistle  to  the  Mot  Solomon,  on  the 
comipt  morals  of  the  age;  both  extant,  Pans  1560,  8vo,  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  viii.  p.  580. 

Caelius  Sedulius,  a  Scotchman  and  poet,  who  flourished  AD.  434.  He  studied 
in  Italy,  became  a  presbyter,  and  nernaps,  a  bishop.  His  works  were  collected, 
by  Tur.  Ruf.  Asterius,  towards  the  close  of  this  century;  comprising  Carmen 
Paschale,  (on  the  miracles  of  Christ,)  in  v  Books  ;  Veteris  et  JWre  Test.  CoUatiOj 
an  Elegiac  poem  ;  Paean  Alphabeticus  de  VhristOy  in  Iambic  measure,  (on  the  life 
of  Christ ;)  and  Paschali^  Op&ris  Libri  v.  in  prose.  An  Exposition  of  all  the  Epp. 
of  Paul,  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  The  works  of  Sedulius  have  been  published 
repeatedly ;  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  tom.  vi. 

Valeriamis,  a  bishop  in  the  maritime  Alps ;  flourished  AD.  439,  and  was  alive 
in  455.  His  20  UomUies  and  an  Epistle,  were  published  by  Ja.  Sirmond,  Paris 
1612,  8vo.  also,  in  the  Bibliotheca  ratrum,  Tom.  viii. 

EustathiuSy  flourished  AD.  440,  the  neat  Latin  translator  of  St.  BasiVs  ix  Ho- 
milies on  the  Hexaemeron ;  extant,  among  the  works  of  Basil  the  Great. 

PhilippuSj  a  presbyter,  and  disciple  of  Jerome ;  flourished  AD.  440,  and  di- 
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ed  AD.  455.    He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Job,  in  iii  Books ;  published,  Basil 
1527,  4to.  and  Fol.    It  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Beda  and  to  JcroToe. 

Ifiatiusy  or  Hydatixis,  a  Spanish  bishop  who  flourished  AD.  445,  and  died  AD. 
468.  He  wrote  a  Chronicon,  from  AD.  379,  to  AD.  426;  and  afterwards  contin- 
ued it,  to  AD.  407:  first  published,  intire,  bj  Ja.  Sirmondy  Paris  1619,  8to; 
and  since,  in  the  works  of  Sirmondy  Paris  1696,  and  Venice  1729.  It  is  barba- 
rous in  style,  and  frequently  inaccurate  as  to  facts;  yet  affords  valuable  aid  in 
tracing  the  movements  of  the  Goths  and  Suevi. 

Zachaeusy  the  reputed  author  of  iii  Books  of  discussion,  between  ZachaeuM  a 
christian,  and  Apouonius  a  pagan,  in  regard  to  Christianity.  The  book  was  pro- 
bably written,  about  AD.  450  \  and  is  published  in  L.  Dacheriif  Spicilegium, 
Tom.  10. 

SaloniuMy  son  of  Eucherivs  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  himself  a  Gallic  bishop,  flour- 
ished AD.  453.  He  wrote  an  Exposition  of  the  ParaJblts  of  Solomon;  and  a  mys- 
tical  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes ;  both  extant,  in  tlie  Orthodoxographia,  and  in 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  viii. 

Vietorius  or  VictorinuSy  a  Gallic  mathematician ;  flourished  AD.  457 ;  author 
of  a  Paschal  Canouy  in  ttoo  parts  ;  the  first  part  exhibits  the  principles  and  the 
method  of  calculating  Easter;  the  second  is  a  table  of  Easter  days,  from  AD.  28, 
to  AD.  457.  This  Canon  was  recommended  by  the  <;ouncil  of  Orleans  AD.  541. 
and  was  first  published  by  ^egid.  Bttcherins,  Antw.  1634,  Fol. 

Hilary y  bistiop  of  Rome  AD.  461 — 467.  He  was  the  bishop  of  Rome's  legate 
to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  449.     Twelve  of  his  Epistles  are  extant. 

PavUnus  Petricordius,  or  Vesuntius,  (i.  e.  of  Besanqon,)  a  Gallic  poet,  who 
flourished  AD.  461,  and  is  oAen  confounded  with  Paulinus  of  Jiola.  He  wrote, 
de  Vita  Sti  Martini  Lihri  vi,  an  uninteresting  pooni,  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  vi.  and  publisihed  bv  DauniuSy  with  notes,  Lips.  l()d(),  8vo. 

Claudius  MamertuSy  a  Ciallic  poet,  a  presbyter,  and  assistant  to  the  bishop  of 
Vienne  ;  flourished  AD.  462.  He  wrote  de  Statu  Animi  Lihri  iii ;  two  Epistles  ; 
a  Poem  a^nst  various  errors ;  and  a  Hymn  on  the  crucifixion;  all  extant  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  vii. 

Simplicius,  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  467 — 483.  He  was  much  engaged  in  con- 
tests with  the  eastern  patriarchs ;  and  has  lei^  us  19  Epistles;  extant  in  Concilior. 
Tom.  iv. 

RuriciuSy  senior^bishop  of  Limogca,  in  France  ;  flourished  AD.  470,  but  was 
alive  in  506.  He  has  lefl  us  ii  Books  of  Epistles;  published  by  H.  Canisius, 
Antiq.  Lectiones,  Tom.  v.  (or  Tom  i.  of  new  ed.)  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  viii. 

RemigiuSy  bishop  of  Rheims  AD.  471 — 533.  He  baptized  Clovisj  king  of 
the  Franks,  with  many  of  his  lords  ;  was  a  man  of  note  ;  and  has  lefl  us  five 
EpistUsy  together  with  his  Will.  The  Exposition  of  Paul's  Epistles,  attributed  to 
him,  is  not  his. 

FaustuSy  abbot  of  LerinSy  and  then  bishop  of  RieZy  in  France,  AD.  472—480 
or  485;  a  Semi-Pelagian.  His  works  are,  de  Gratia  Dei  et  libera  ArbitriOj  id- 
bri  ii.  with  several  SermcnSy  Epistles  and  Tracts ;  collected  in  Biblioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  viii. 

FcBliXy  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  483 — 492 ;  was  much  in  controversy  with  the 
eastern  patriarchs.     Fifteen  of  his  Epistles  are  extant. 

Victor  Vitensis,  an  orthodox,  African  bishop,  who  fled  to  Constantinople,  AD. 
487 ;  and  there  composed  a  History  of  the  persecutions  in  Africay  under  Genserie 
and  Hunneric,  kings  of  the  Vandals.  It  was  published,  with  Optatus  Milevitanus^ 
Paris  1569,  8vo ;  with  Vigdius  Tapsensis,  Dijon  1664,  4to  ;  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  viii. 

Al^imus  Ecdicius  Avitusy  bishop  of  Clermont  AD.  490 — 523.  He  has  left  us 
V.  poetic  Books,  o^  the  creation  and  fall  of  many  tliefioody  and  the  passage  of  the 
Red  sea;  a  poem  m  praise  of  Virginitu;  87  Epistles;  and  some  sermons;  pub- 
lished by  Ja.  Sirmondy  Paris  1643;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix. 

GelasiuSy  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  492—496.  Sixteen  of  his  Epistles,  and  frag- 
ments of  various  other  works,  are  extant.  The  famous  decree  of  a  Roman  coun- 
cil, AD.  494,  de  Libris  Canonicisy  EcclesiasticiSy  et  ApocryphiSy  ascribed  to  Geta- 
siuSy  is  of  dubious  authenticity. 

GennadiuSy  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  flourished  AD.  495 ;  and  wrote,  de  Scrip* 
toribus  tceUsiasticiSy  or  a  catalogue  of  authors,  continuing  Jeromes  catalogue, 
from  the  year  393  to  AD.  495.    His  Book  <2e  Fidey  and  his  Ufe  of  Jeromey  are 
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also  extant.  But  his  8  Books  against  all  the  heresies,  his  6  Books  acainst  Jfesta- 
riv^f  his  3  BookH  ujrainst  Pelaffiwf,  his  Tract  on  the  Miltenniuin,  and  his  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  fathers,  are  lost. 

Rusticus  ElpidiuSy  physician  to  TheodorU^  king  of  the  Goths;  flourished  about 
AD.  4^<8  :  and  hus  leA  24  Epigrams^  on  scriptural  facts  \  and  a  Poem  on  the 
Benrfits  of  Christ. 

Julianus  Pomerius,  of  Mauritania ;  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Aries,  and  a  pres- 
byter there  ;  flourished  AD.  4!)8.  His  viii  Books  de  Jinima,  and  several  smaller 
works,  are  lost.  But  his  iii  Books,  dt  vita  contcwpUUivaj  are  extant,  among  the 
works  of  Prosper  ;  to  whom  they  have  been  wrongly  ascribed. 

SnmmadiuSy  bishop  of  Rome  AD.  498 — 514  ;  fauious  for  bis  excommunication 
of  tfio  emperor  AiMistasius ;  has  loA  us  Vi  Epistles.     Tr.] 
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§  1  Many  points  in  theology  bolter  ascertained. — §  2.  Increase  of  superstition. — 
§  3.  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. — §  4.  Most  of  the  interpreters  incompe- 
tent.— §  5.  Some  were  moie  able. — §  6.  State  of  dogmatic  theologj'. — §  7. 
Theological  disputants. — §  8.  Their  Faults. — §  9.  Hence,  supposititious 
books. — §  10.  Moral  writers. — §  11.  Mystics. — §  12.  Superstition  of  the  Sty- 
lites. — §  13.  Further  defects  of  the  moralists. — §  14.  Jerome's  controversy 
with  VigU^ntius. — §  15.  Controversies  respecting  Origen. 

^  1.  In  the  controversies,  which  in  this  century  agitated  near- 
ly all  Christendom,  many  points  of  theology  were  more  fully  ex- 
plained and  more  accurately  defined,  than  they  had  been  before. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  his  person  and 
natures ;  and  those  concerning  the  innate  depravity  of  the  human 
soul,  the  natural  ability  of  men  to  live  and  act  as  thfe  law  of  God 
requires,  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  salvation,  hu- 
man liberty,  and  the  like.  For  that  devout  and  venerable  simpli- 
city of  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  which  taught  men  to  believe 
when  God  speaks,  and  to  obey  when  God  commands,  appeared 
to  most  of  the  doctors  of  this  age,  to  be  unphilosophical  and  be- 
coming only  in  the  vulgar.  Many  of  those  however,  who  at- 
tempted to  explain  ahd  illustrate  these  doctrines,  guided  men  ra- 
ther into  litigations,  than  to  a  rational  faith  and  a  holy  life ;  for 
they  did  not  so  much  explain,  as  involve  in  greater  obscurity,  and 
darken  with  ambiguous  terms  and  incomprehensible  distinctions, 
the  deep  mysteries  of  revealed  religion.  And  hence  arose  abun- 
dant matter  for  difficulties,  contentions,  and  animosities,  which 
flowed  down  to  succeeding  ages,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  re- 
moved by  the  efforts  of  human  power.  It  hardly  need  be  re- 
marked, tliat  some,  while  pressing  their  adversaries,  incautiously 
fell  into  the  opposite  errors,  which  were  no  less  dangerous. 

<§  2.  The  superstitious  notions  and  human  devices,  by  which 
religion  was  before  much  clogged,  were  very  considerably  aug- 
mented. The  aid  of  departed  saints  was  implored  with  supplica- 
tions, by  vast  multitudes ;  and  no  one  censured  this  absurd  devo- 
tion. Nor  did  the  question,  which  afterwards  occasioned  much 
debate,  namely,  in  what  way  the  praters  of  mortals  could  reach 
the  ears  of  residents  in  heaven,  present  any  difficulties  to  the 
christians  of  those  times.  For  they  did  not  suppose  the  souls  of 
departed  saints  to  be  so  confined  to  the  celestial  mansions,  as  not 
to  have  liberty  of  paying  visits  to  mortals  at  their  pleasure,  and  of 
travelling  over  various  regions  of  the  earth.     These  unembodied ' 
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spirits  were  supposed  very  frequently  to  visit,  and  to  be  much  at- 
tached to,  the  places  where  their  bodies  were  buried.  And  this 
opinion,  derived  to  christians  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  drew 
a  great  conflux  of  supplicants  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints.(l) 
The  images  of  those  who  were  in  reputation  for  sanctity  while 
alive,  were  now  honored  with  extraordinary  devotion  in  several 
places ;  and  there  were  those  who  believed,  what  the  pagan  priests 
had  maintained .  respecting  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  JWercw- 
ry,(2)  namely,  that  those  inhabitants  of  heaven  kindly  afforded 
their  presence  in  these  their  images.  The  bones  of  martyrs,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  sovereign  rem- 
edy against  the  assaults  of  demons,  and  all  other  calamities ;  and 
to  have  power,  not  only  to  heal  diseases  of  the  body,  but  likewise 
those  of  the  mind. (3)  On  the  public  processions,  the  holy  pil- 
grimages,(4)  the  superstitious  services  paid  by  the  living  to  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  the  multiplication  and  extravagant  veneration 
of  temples,  chapels,  and  altars,  and  innumerable  other  proofs  of 
degenerate  piety,  I  forbear  to  speak  particularly.  As  no  one  in 
those  times  objected  to  christians'  retaining  the  opinions  of  their 
pagan  ancestors,  respecting  the  soul,  heroes,  demons,  temples, 
and  the  like,  and  their  transferring  them  into  their  devotions ;  as 
no  one  proposed  utterly  to  abolish  the  ancient  pagan  institutions, 
but  only  to  alter  them  somewhat,  and  purify  them ;  it  was  una- 
voidable, that  the  religion  and  the  worship  of  christians  should  in 
this  way  become  corrupted.  This  also  1  will  add,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  purification  of  souls  after  death  by  means  of  some 
sort  of  fire,  which  afterwards  became  so  great  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  clergy,  obtained  in  this  age,  a  fuller  developement  and 
greater  influence. (5) 

§  3.  The  number  of  those  who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  scriptures,  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding 
century,  when  there  was  less  of  controversy  among  christians  ; 

(1)  LaetajutiuSy  Divinar.  Instit.  Lib.  i.  p.  1G4.  Hesiod,  Opp.  et  Pier.  v.  122. 
With  which   compare    Stdpitius  SereruSj  Enist.  ii.  p.  371.  Dial.  ii.  c  13.  pa. 

-  474.  Dial.  iii.  pa.  512.     Aeneas  OazaciiSj  TheophrastuH,   p.  (>5.     MacariuSy  in 
Ja.  Tollii  Insignia  itincris  Itulici,  p.  11)7,  and  other  writers  of  that  a^e. 

(2)  Clemetitimi,  lloinil.  x.  in  Patr.  Apost^ol.  Tom.  i.  p.  ()1)7.  ,'imohius,  adv. 
Gentes,  Lib.  vi.  p.  254  &,c.  Casp.  BnrthiuSy  ad  Rutiiiuni  Numantian.  p.  250. 

(3)  Prudentius,  Hymn.  xi.  de  Coronis,  p.  150,  151.  HuJpitius  Secerns,  Epist. 
i.  p.  364.     Aeneas  Gazaeus,  Theophrastus,  p.  173.  ed.  Barth. 

(4)  ^These  pilgrimages  were  then  so  common,  that  some  christians  fell  into 
absurdities  truly  ridiculous.  They  journeyed  quite  to  Arabia,  in  order  to  see  the 
dung  kill  on  which  the  di.sea8ed  Job  sat,  and  to  kiss  the  ground  which  bad  ab- 
sorbed his  jprecious  blood  ;  as  Chrysostom  describes  it,  (Homily  v.  to  the  Antio- 
chians,)  where  lie  says,  in  his  rhetorical  way,  that  the  dung  hill  of  Job  waii  more 
venerable  than  the  throne  of  a  king.     Schi.] 

(5)  On  this  subject,  Augustine  deserves  especially  to  be  consulted,  de  octo 
quaestionibus  ad  Dulcitium  Liber,  c.  xiii.  Opp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  128.  de  fide  et  operi- 
bus,  c.  xvi.  p.  Id2.  de  fide,  spe  et  caritate,  ^  118.  p.  222.  Exposition  of  Psalm 
XXXV,  §  iii.  &.C. 
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and  yet  the  number  was  not  small.  I  merely  name  such  as  ex- 
pounded only  one  or  a  few  books  of  scripture,  namely,  Victor  of 
Antioch,  Polychronius^  Philo  of  Carpathus,  Isidore  of  Cordo- 
va, Scdonius,  and  Andreas  of  Cesarea.  The  two  most  distin- 
guished interpreters  of  this  century,  and  who  explained  a  great 
part  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  not  altogether  without  success, 
were  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia. 
Both  possessed  genius  and  learning,  and  would  not  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  them,  without  some  reason.  The 
expositions  of  the  former  are  before  the  public  ;(6)  those  of  the 
latter  lie  concealed  in  the  East,  among  the  Nestorians,  and  are 
worthy  for  various  reasons  to  see  the  light.(7)  CyrtV  of  Alexan- 
dria deserves  a  place  among  the  interpreters ;  but  a  far  more  hon- 
orable one  is  due  to  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose  epistles  contain 
much  that  tends  to  elucidate  and  explain  the  holy  scriptures. (8) 

§  4.  Most  of  these  interpreters,  whether  Greeks  or  Latins,  eve- 
ry where  copy  after  Origen  ;  and  despising  the  genuine  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  scriptures,  search  after  abstruse  senses,  or 
what  the  Latins  of  that  age  called  mysteries^  in  the  plainest  pas- 
sages and  sentences  of  the  bible.  Some  of  the  Greeks  indeed, 
and  in  particular  Theodoretj  labored  not  unsuccessfully  in  explain- 
ing the  pages  of  the  New  Testament :  which  we  may  ascribe  to 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  from  their  infancy.  But  upon  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Latins  cast  much  light.  Near- 
ly all  who  attempted  to  explain  them,  making  no  use  of  their 
judgment,  applied  the  whole  either  to  Christ  and  his  benefits,  op 
to  Anii- Christ  and  his  wars  and  desolations,  and  to  the  kindred 
subjects. 

§  5.  Here  knd  there  one,  however,  more  sagacious  and  wiser 
than  the  rest,  ventured  to  point  out  a  safer  path.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  thejjEpistles  of  Isidore  Pelusiota,  who  in  various  places, 
censures  in  a  pertinent  manner  those  who,  disregarding  the  histor^ 
ie  sense,  referred  all  the  narrative  and  prophetic  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  Christ :  and  yet  he  himself  was  by  no  means  entire- 
ly free  from  the  fault  of  his  age,  the  love  and  pursuit  of  allegories.  ' 
No  one  went  further  in  censuring  the  imitators  of  Origen^  than 
Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia.  He  not  only  wrote  a  book  concerning 
allegory  and  history  against    Origen  ;{9)  but  also  in  his  own 

(6)  See  Rick.  Simon f  Histoiro  critique  des  principaux  CommeDtateurs  du  N. 
Test.  cap.  xxii.  p.  314.  and  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiast.  de  M.  du  Pin, 
Tome  i.  p.  180.  [and  note  (22)  p.  391.  above      Jr.] 

(7)  Jos.  Sim.  Assemaris  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iii.  §  ii 
p{227.     Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotb.  Ecclesiast.  par  JIf.  duPin,  Tomei. 
p.  108,  677.     [See  also  note  (2())  pa.  393,  above.     Tr.] 

(8)  Concerning  both,  see  Rick.  Simon,  llistoire  des  principoaux  Commenta- 
teurs  du  N.  Test.  c.  xxi.  p.  300  &c.  [For  some  account  of  Cyril,  see  note  (21)  p. 
390.  and  concerning  Isidore,  note  (23)  p.  391 ,  above.     Tr.] 

(9)  Faeundus  Hermianensis,  de  tribus  capituiis,  Lib.  iii.  c.  6.  liberatus,  Bre- 
viarmm,  c.  xxiv. 
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Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  ventured 
to  explain  most  of  their  predictions  with  reference  to  events  in 
ancient  history. (10)  And  this  his  method  of  explaining  the  Old 
Testament,  perhaps,  raised  as  much  ill  will  against  him,  as  those 
other  sentiments  which  brought  on  him  the  charge  of  heresy.  The 
example  of  this  excellent  man,  was  followed  especially  by  the 
Nestorians;(ll)  nor  have  they  yet  ceased  to  follow  it,  for  they 
preserve  his  books  with  care,  and  venerate  him  as  a  sabt  of  the 
highest  order. 

§  6.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  doctrines  of  religion  were  not 
exhibited  with  sufficient  purity  and  simplicity,  by  most  persons ; 
but  they  were  sometimes,  with  uncommendable  zeal,  drawn  out 
beyond  the  limits  which  divine  revelation  assigns  to  them ;  were 
anatomized  with  too  much  art  and  subtilty ;  and  were  substantiated, 
not  so  much  by  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  by  the 
authority  and  reasonings  of  the  ancient  doctors.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  embraced  a  complete  system  of  Christian  doctrines  in  a 
single  work,  unless  JSTwaeas  of  Romacia  may  be  considered  as  do- 
ing this,  in  the  six  Books  of  instruction  for  JVeophytes  which  he 
is  said  to  have  composed. (12)  But  it  has  been  already  observ- 
ed, that  various  doctrines  of  religion  were  laboriously  explained, 
especially  in  the  controversial  works  against  the  Nestorians,  Euty- 
chians.  Pelagians,  and  Arians. 

§  7.  Of  controversial  writers,  a  great  number  can  be  mention- 
ed :  and  indeed  many  of  this  description  were  required  by  the 
many  contests  that  existed.  The  worshippers  of  the  pagan  im- 
ages and  gods,  were  vigorously  assailed  by  Theodoret,  in  his 
book,  De  curandis  Graccorum  affectionibns,  which  displays 
much  genius  and  erudition ;  by  Oricfitius,  in  his  Commonitori'- 
um  ;  and  by  Evagrius^  in  his  Disputation  between  Zachacus  and 
Apolonivj. {IS)    ^o  these  may  be  added  Philip  of  Side  and 

(10)  Acta  Concilii  Constantinop.  ii.  sen  Oecumenici  v.  in  Tom.  iii.  p.  58.  Con- 
cilior.  ted.  Harduin. 

(11)  One  witness,  among  others,  is  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  a  writer  of  the 
6th  century,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  Nestorian.  For  he  sayt,  in  his  Topo- 
graphia,  Lib.  v.  (p.  224,  225.  of  the  Coilectio  nara  Patrum  Graccor.  published  by 
Bcmh.  Monlfavetm,)  "  Among  all  the  Psalms  of  David,  only  four  refer  to  Christ :  * 
and  to  confirm  this  sentiment,  he  does  not  liesitateto  decfare,  (pa.  227.)  **  That 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when  they  apply  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  Jesus  Christ,  follow  the  words  rather  than  the  stnse."  [See  also 
C.  IV.  F   Ji'alchf  Ilistorie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  v.  p.  ^0.     7r.] 

(12)  Gennadius  Mnssiliens.  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiast.  cap.  22.  p.  14.  ed.  Fabric. 
[The  work  is  lost ;  but,  from  the  account  of  GennadiuSj  it  was  no  System  of 
Thfolo^y.     Tr.] 

(13)  For  an  account  of  Orientius  and  Ecagrius,  sec  the  Histoire  litteraire  de 
la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  121  and  252.  [Orientivs,  cnWcd  also  OrontiuSjdLi^d  Orcsius, 
was  bishop  of  Jiyjr.  in  France,  perhaps  also  of  Tarragona  in  Spain.  His  CVwn- 
monitorium^  which  is  written  in  heroic  verse,  was  published,  Book  I.  by  Martin 
Delrioj  Antwerp  1600,  and  Book  II.  by  Edm.  Martene,  in  his  Nova  Coilectio 
operum  ecclesiast.  vet.  Paris  1700. — This  Eragrius  is  not  the  noted  Evagriua 
Scholasticus,  of  the  6th  century,  but  was  a  French  priest,  and  a  disciple  of  <S9t. 
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Philostorgius ;  of  whom  the  former  wrote  against  Julian j  and 
the  latter  against  Porphyry. (14)  The  Jews  were  confuted,  by 
jBflwt*/ of  Seleucia;(16)  by  Gregentiusj  in  his  Disputation  with 
Herbanus;  and  by  Evagrius,  in  his  Dialogue  between  Theophi^ 
lus  and  a  Jew.  Against  all  the  heretics,  something  was  attempt- 
ed by  VoconiuSj  an  African ;  by  Syagriusj  in  his  tract  de  Fide  ; 
by  Cfennadius  of  Marseilles  ;  and,  bestof  all,  by  Theodoret,{l6) 
in  his  work  de  Fabvlis  Haereticorum.  Those  who  attacked  only 
individual  sects,  are  here  omitted. 

^  8.  Such  of  these  as  contended  against  the  christian  secta- 
rists,  followed  the  rules  of  the  ancient  sophists,  and  also,  (what 
is  truly  surprisbg,)  the  practice  of  the  Roman  courts,  rather  than 
the  examples  and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  the 
Roman  courts,  very  difficult  and  doubtful  pobts  were  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  certain  ancient  jurists.  If  these  happened 
to  disagree,  that  opinion  was  preferred  which  was  maintained  by 
the  greatest  number,  or  by  the  jurists  of  most  learning  and  reputa- 
tion.(17)  It  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth,  that 
this  usage  of  the  Roman  courts  was  adopted  as  a  rule  in  the  con- 
troversies of  christians  on  subjects  of  religion,  and  foDowed  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  councils  of  this  century.  For  by  it,  that  was 
sanctioned  and  regarded  as  confirmed,  which  had  been  judged 
true  and  certain,  by  the  major  part,  or  by  the  most  leai'ned  and 
distinguished,  of  the  doctors  of  former  times.  This  appears  from 
nearly  all  the  Acts  of  Councils  now  extant.  The  other  faults  of 
the  theological  disputants,  may  be  easily  inferred  from  what  has 
now  been  stated. 

§  9.  This  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  Roman  courts  in  the 
management  of  religious  controversies,  contributed  greatly  to  in- 
flame the  base  audacity  of  those,  who  did  not  blush  to  palm  their 
own  spurious  productions  on  the  great  men  of  former  times,  and 
even  on  Christ  himself,  and  his  aposdes  ;  so  that  they  might  be 
able,  in  the  councils  and  iu  their  books,  to  oppose  names  against 
names,  and  authorities  against  authorities.  The  whole  christian 
church  was,  in  this  century,  overwhelmed  with  these  disgraceful 
fictions.  And  this,  it  is  said,  occasioned  tlie  Roman  pontiff  Ge- 
lasius,  to  assemble  at  Rome  a  convention  of  bishops  from  the 
whole  empire,  and  after  examining  the   books  which  were  pro- 

Martin.  His  AUcrcatio  Simonis  Judaei  ci  TficopkUi  Christiani,  is  found  in  Mar- 
ten«'«  Anecdota ;  and  liis  Cons-altatiuncs^  seu  Vefibcrat tones  Zachaei  Christiani 
et  ApoUanii  Philosophij  is  in  the  ypicilcgiuum  of  D'/lrchenj,  torn.  x.     Schl.] 

(14)  [Neither  of  the  works  here  mentioned  is  extant.     2V.] 

(15)  [For  some  account  of  this  Basil j  and  of  his  writings,  sec  note  (28)  p.  303, 
above.     2V.] 

(16)  [An  account  of  Thcodoret,  and  of  his  writings,  is  mvcn  in  note  (22)  d. 
391  above.     Tr.]  ^    ^  ^ 

(17J  See  Codex  Theodosianus,  Lib.  i.  Tit.  iv.  dc  rc:?ponsia  prudcntum,  p.  32. 
ed.  RUttr. 
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fessedly  the  works  of  persons  of  the  highest  authority,  to  draw  up 
that  famous  decree,  by  which  so  many  apocryphal  books  are 
Stripped  of  their  false  reputation.  That  something  of  this  kind 
was  actually  done,  cannot  well  be  denied ;  but  men  of  supe* 
rior  learning  maintain,  that  this  pretended  Decree  of  Gelasius 
is  of  no  better  authority,  than  those  books  which  it  condemns  ; 
that  is,  they  believe  that  it  was  not  the  production  of  GdasiuSj 
but  of  some  one  who  abused  his  name.(18) 

§  10.  Among  those  who  treated  on  the  subject  of  morals,  Eu- 
eheriusy  ScdviaUy  and  JViluSj  stand  conspicuous.  The  epistle  of 
Eucherius  especially,  on  Contempt  of  the  world  and  sectuar  phi- 
loiophy,  will  recommend  itself  to  every  good  man,  both  by  its 
atyle  and  its  matter.  The  short  pieces  of  Mark,  the  hermit, 
breathe  a  spirit  of  piety ;  but  do  not  afford  pleasure,  either  by  the 
selectness  of  thei  matter,  the  justness  of  the  arrangement,  or  the 
solidity  of  the  reasoning.  Fastidius  composed  various  Tracts 
concerning  moral  duties  and  virtues,  which  are  all  lost,  [except 
bis  Tract  on  a  Christian  lAfe  and  vndowhood,  addressed  to  a 
pious  widow ;  which  is  preserved  among  the  works  of  AugUitinCj 
Tom.  ix.  Tr."]  The  productions  in  this  department  of  Diado^ 
cAt«,  Prosper,  and  Severianus,  are  interesting,  with  a  few  ex-^ 
ceptions,  for  the  truth  and  terseness  of  the  thoughts ;  but  will  af- 
ford little  satisfaction  to  one  fond  of  solid  argumentation  and  well 
digested  composition.  Indeed  it  was  a  fault  common  to  nearly 
all  the  moral  writers  of  those  times,  that  they  had  no  ideas  of  a 
regular  distribution  of  their  subject  into  parts,  or  of  tracing  it  back 
to  its  firstprinciples. 

^11,  This  fault  might  indeed  be  put  up  with,  and  be  ascribed 
to  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  by  the  more  candid ;  but  we  see  oth-* 
er  injuries  done  to  the  cause  of  piety  by  inconsiderate  men.  In 
th©  first  place,  the  mystics,  as  they  are  called,  who  pretended  to 
be  more  perfect  than  other  christians,  drew  many  every  where 
among  the  weak  and  thoughtless,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  who  were  allured  by  the  appearance  of  their  extraor^ 
•qinary  aqd  self-denying  piety,  to  become  of  their  party.  And  it 
is  incredible,  what  rigorous  and  severe  laws  they  imposed  on 
themselves;  in  order  to  appease  God,  and  deliver  the  celestial 
spirit  from  the  bondage  ol  this  mortal  body.     To  live  among 

(18)  Jo.  Pearson,  Vindicine  Ignatianae,  Pt.  I.  c.  iv.  p.  189  &c.  Wm.  Cave, 
Hiatoria  Litter.  Scriplor.  Eccleaiast.  p.  260.  Urb.  Godofr.  Siberusj  Fiaef.  ad  Enw 
chiridion  Sextif  p.  79.  and  othera.  (This  Decree  ia  aacribed,  by  most  of  the 
JUSS.  to  Gelasius  I;  but  by  some  to  Darruuus,  and  by  others  to  Hormisdas.  It  is 
pot  quoted  by  any  writer,  before  the  9th  century.  It  mentions  some  books, 
which  were  not  in  being,  in  the  age  of  Gelasius.  And  it  contains  some  senti- 
inents  and  arguments,  which  savor  of  a  later  ace. — It  may  be  found  in  perhaps 
all  the  larger  Collections  of  Councils;  in  Binmus,  vol.  ii.  in  Labbi,  yo\.  iv.in 
ffardufn,  vol.  ii.  in  Mansij  Supplem.  voLi.  also  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Cawmzci. 
PcoiTt   Gratiarij  Pt.  I.  Distinct,  xv.  cap.  ill.     Tr.] 
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wild  beasts, — ^nay  in  the  manner  of  these  beasts ;  to  roam  abobt 
like  mad  men,  in  desert  places,  and  without  garments  ;  to  feed 
their  emaciated  bodies  with  hay  and  grass ;  to  shun  the  converse 
and  even  the  sight  of  men ;  to  stand  motionless  in  certain  places,' 
for  many  years,  exposed  to  the  weather ;  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  confined  cabins,  till  life  ended ; — ^this  was  accounted  piety ;  tliis^ 
the  true  method  of  eliciting  the  [spark  oi]  Deity  from  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  soul.  (19)  The  greater  part  of  these  people  were 
influenced,  not  so  much  by  arguments  and  assignable  reasons,  as 
by  either  a  natural  propensity  to  melancholy  and  austerity,  or  by  . 
the  example  and  opinions  of  otliers.  For  tliere  are  diseases  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  which  can  spread  like  a  pesti** 
lence.  Yet  there  were  some,  who  gave  systematic  precepts  for 
this  austere  mode  of  living  ;  for  instance,  among  the  Latins,  «/u- 
lianiis  Pomerius^  in  his  three  Books  de  vita  contemplativa  ;  and 
among  the  Syrians,  many  ;  whose  names  it  would  be  needless  to 
mention. 

^  12.  Among  these  examples  of  religious  fatuity,  none  acquired 
greater  veneration  and  applause,  than  those  who  were  called  Pi7- 
Jar^Saints  (Sancti  Columnares,)  or  in  Greek,  Siylites ;  persons 
of  a  singular  ^irit  and  genius,  who  stood  motionless  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  columns,  during  many  years,  and  to  the  end  of  life,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  author  of  this 
institution  in  the  present  century,  was  Simeon  of  Sisan,  a  Syrian ; 
who  was  first  a  shepherd,  and  then  a  monk;  and  who,  in  order  to 
be  nearer  heaven,  spent  thirty  seven  years  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner,  on  the  tops  of  five  different  pillars,  of  six,  twelve^ 
twenty  two,  thirty  six,  and  forty  cubits  elevation :  and  in  this  way, 
procured  for  himself  immense  fame  and  veneration.  (20)     His  ex- 

(19)  See  Mo8chu3,  Pratum  tpirituale;  PdUadittSf  Hiitoria  Lausiaca;  Sulpi* 
tins  SfrcruSj  Dial.  i.  and  others. 

(2C))  iSeetho  Acta  Sanctor.  for  the  month  of  January,  torn.  i.  p.  261  &c.  wherd 
is  expressly  stated,  (pa.  277,)  the  very  reason  I  have  mentio'ticd,  for  his  living  in 
this  manner.  Theoaoret  also  indlcntrs  tlie  same,  by  saying  that  Simeon  desired 
ffradually  to  increase  the  altitude  of  his  pillar,  that  he  nnght  get  nearer  to  heaven. 
TilleTnont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'llistoire  de  J'Eghse,  torn.  xv.  p.  347.  edi 
Paris.  The  ^cta  S.  Simeonis  StylUac,  are  most  fully  related,  in  Steph.  Euod* 
Ass&marCs  Acta  Martyrum  Oriental,  ct  Occidental,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  Rome  1748, 
Fol. — [This  Simeon^  we  are  told,  was  born  at  Sisan  in  Syria,  aoout  AD.  390»  At 
the  a^e  of  13,  While  tending  his  fatlier's  sheep,  he  heard  a  public  exposition  of 
Lu.  VI.  21, 25.  ("  Blessed  are  ye  that  iceep  now  4^.  But  too  unto  you  that  lauffh 
now  &h;."j  which  determined  him  to  become  a  monk.  Having  therefore  naased  a 
novitiate  of  two  years,  he  removed  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  where  ne  lived 
10  years.  Here  his  abstinence  and  his  vohmtary  mortifications  were  so  excessive} 
as  to  draw  on  him  censure  from  the  other  monks.  He  once  swathed  himself,  from 
his  loins  to  his  neck,  with  a  rigid  well  rope  of  palm,  during  10  days ;  which 
caused  his  whole  body  to  fester  and  discharge  blood.  Being  expelled  the  monas* 
tery  fur  such  austerities,  he  retired  to  the  adjacent  mountain,  and  lei  himself 
down  into  a  dry  cave.  Afler  five  days,  the  repenting  monks  sought  him  out, 
drew  him  forth  from  the  cavern,  and  restored  him  to  their  fellowship.  But  not 
long  afler,  he  retired  to  a  little  cell,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Antioch,  and 
there  immured  himselt' three  years.     During  this  period,  having  roused  his  defJ 
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ample  was  afterwards  followed,  though  not  fully  equaUed,  by 
many  persons  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  who  were  led  to  it  either 
by  their  ignorance  of  true  religion,  or  by  their  love  of  fame :  and 
this  stupid  form  of  religion  continued  in  the  East,  quite  down  to 
the  12th  century  ;  when,  at  length,  it  was  entirely  abolished. (21) 
The  Latins  had  wisdom  enough,  not  to  copy  after  the  Syrians  and 
orientals  in  this  matter :  and  when  one  Wulfilaicus  built  himself 
such  a  pillar  in  the  German  territory  of  Treves,  and  wished  to 
live  upon  it  in  the  manner  of  Simeon^  the  neighboring  bishops 
pulled  it  down,  and  forbid  the  man  from  pursuing  his  object.(22) 

§  13.  Those  who  undertook  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
less  advanced  in  christian  knowledge,were  at  more  pains  to  inculcate 
and  recommend  the  external  signs  of  religion  and  exercises  of  the 
body,  than  to  promote  that  real  holiness  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
soul.  In  this  respect,  many  were  so  excessively  rigorous,  as  to 
require  an  extreme  of  austere  virtue^  little  short  of  the  senseless 

to  be  stopped  up  with  earth,  he  remained  buried  for  40  days,  without  eating  or 
•  drinking;  and  when  disinterred  was  found  nearly  doad.     So  pleased  was  he  with 
this  experiment,  that  he  afterwards  kept  such  a  ^isl  annually,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  next  removed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  where  he  chained  himsolt  to  a  rock, 
for  several  years.    His  fame  had  now  become   very  great;  and  crowds  of  ad- 
miring visitors,  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  thronged  around  hinf.     He  instructed 
them,  healed  their  diseases,  and  converted*  heretics,  pagans,  and  Jews,  in  great 
numbers.     Incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,   he  erected  a  pillar,  on 
which  he  might  stand ;  elevated,  at  first,  six  cubits;  then,  12,  2*2,  3G;  and  at  last 
40  cubits.     1  he  top  of  the  pillar  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  with 
a  ballustrade.     Here  ho  stood,  day  and  night,  and  in  all  weathers.     Throush  the 
night,  and  till  9  A.  M.  he  was  constantly  in  prayer,  oflcn  spreading  forth  his 
hands,  and  bowing  so  low  that  his  forehead   touched   his  toes.     A  bye-stander 
once  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  these   successive  prostrations ;  and   he 
counted,  till  they  amounted  to  1244.    At  9  o'clock  A.   M.   he  began  to  address 
the  admiring  crowd  below,  to  hear  and  answer  their  questions,  to  send  messages 
and  write  letters  &c.  for  be  took  concern  in  the  welfare  of  all  the  churches,  and 
corresponded  with  bishops  and  even  with  emperors.     Towards  evening  he  sus- 
pended his  intercourse  with  this  world;  and  oetook  himself  again  to  converse 
with  God,   till   the  following  day.     He  generally  ate  but  once  a  week ;  never 
slept;  wore  a  long  sheepskin  robe,  and  a  cap  of  the  same.     His  beard  was  very 
long;  and  bis  frame  extremely  emaciated.    In  this  manner,  he  is  reported  to 
have  spent  37  years ;  and  at  last,  in  bis  69th  year,  to  have  expired  unobserved, 
in  a  praying  attitude,  in  which  no  one  ventured  to  disturb  him,  till  after  three 
days;  when  Antony ^  his  disciple  and  biographer,  mounting  the  pillar,  found  that 
his  spirit  was  departed,  and  bis  holy  body  was  emitting  a  deligntful  odor.    His 
.  remains  were  borne,  in  great  pomp,  to  Antioch ;  in  order  to  be  the  safeguard  of 
that  un walled  town :  and  innumerable  miracles  were  performed  at  his  shrine. 
His  pillar  also  was  so  venerated,  that  it  was  literally  enclosed  with  chaneh  and 
monasteries,  for  some  a^es.     Simeon  was  so  averse  from  women,  that  oe  never 
allowed  one  to  come  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  pillar.    Even  his  own 
mother  was  debarred  this  privilege,  till   after  her  death,  when  her  corpse  was 
brought  to  him ;  and  he  now  restored  her  to  life,  for  a  short  time,  that  she  might 
see  him  and  converse  with  him  a  little,  before  she  ascended  to  heaven. — Such  is 
the  stor^r,  grayely  told  us  by  the  ffreatest  writers  of  that  ace;  and  as  gravely  re- 
peated,  in  modern  times,  by  the  Catholic  Historians.     TVj 

(21)  See  Urh.  Godofr.  Stbetf  Diss,  de  Sanctis  Columnaribus,  Lips.  4to.  and 
Carol.  Majdl.  Diss,  de  Stylitis ;  in  Assemaii's  Acta  Martyr.  Orient,  et  Occident, 
torn  ii.  p.  246.  where  there  is  a  copperplate  of  Simeon's  pillar. 

(22)  Gregory  Turonrns.  Historia  Francor.  Lib.  viii.  c.  xv.  p.  387  &c. 
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piety  of  the  mystics.  According  to  the  sentiments  of  Salvian 
and  others,  no  one  can  become  truly  and  perfectly  holy,  unless 
he  abandons  altogether  his  property  and  honors,  contemns  mat- 
rimony, banishes  all  hilarity  from  his  mind,  and  subjects  his  body 
to  a  variety  of  mortifications  and  painful  sensations.  As  there 
were  few  who  could  bear  the  severity  of  these  rules,  the  venera- 
tion for  those  senseless  or  fanatical  persons,  those  religious  ma- 
niacs, to  whose  temperament  these  rules  were  adapted,-  increas- 
ed marvellously  ;  and  saints  sprung  up  like  mushrooms. 

§  14.  Some  few  dared  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  growing  supersti- 
tion, and  to  recall  men  from  vain  and  fictitions  piety,  to  that ' 
which  is  genuine.  But  these  were  soon  bidden  to  hold  their 
peace,  by  others  who  were  more  numerous,  in  higher  reputation, 
and  possessed  of  greater  influence. (23)  An  example  we  have  in 
Vigilantius^  a  presbyter,  of  Gallic  extract,  but  resident  in  Spain, 
a  learned  and  eloquent  man.  After  a  journey  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  returning  home  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  is- 
sued several  tracts,  in  which  he  taught  and  inculcated  many  things 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  ago.  Among  other  things,  he  de- 
nied, that  the  tombs  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  worthy  of 
any  religious  worship ;  and  therefore,  he  censured  pilgrimages, 
undertaken  to  places  accounted  sacred :  he  ridiculed  the  miracles, 
which  were  said  to  take  place  in  the  temples  consecrated  to  the 
martyrs  ;  and  condemned  the  practice  of  keeping  vigils  in  these 
temples :  he  said,  that  the  custom  of  burning  wax  candles  in  the 
day  time,  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  was  imprudently  bor- 
rowed by  christians  from  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  pagans  : 
he  maintained,  that  prayers,  addressed  to  departed  saints,  were 
fruidess :  he  treated  with  contempt  the  [prevailing]  fasts,  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy,  and  the  monastic  life :  and  ne  maintained, 
that  such  as  distributed  all  their  goods  among  the  poor,  in  order 
to  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  such  as  sent  portions  of  theur 
property  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  perform  an  act  which  was  pleas- 
ing and  acceptable  to  God.  These  sentiments  were  not  offensive 
to  several  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  bishops.  But  the  most  re- 
nowned monk  of  that  age,  Jerome^  attacked  this  bold  religious 
reformer  with  so  much  acrimony,  that  he  readily  saw  he  must  be 
silent,  if  he  would  regard  his  life  and  safety.  This  effort,  there- 
fore, to  check  the  reigning  superstition,  was  crushed  in  its  com- 
mencement. (24)     The  good  man's  name  still  remains  in  the  lists 

(23)  AuguaHiu  himself  complains  of  this,  in  his  noted  Episde  cziz,  ad  Jawur 
arium. 

-  (24)  Fdir  Payle,  Dictionaire  historiquei  Article^  VigilantittSf  Jean  Barbeyrac, 
de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  252.  Gerh.  Joh.  VosstuSf  Theses  Historico-Theolo- 
eicac,  p.  170.  Histoire  ntteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  ii.  p.  57  &c.  [That  Vin- 
Tantius  was  an  honest  and  correct  theoloeian,  and  that  lijs  name  ought  to  oe 
erased  from  the  list  of  heretics y  appears  highly  probable,  from  a  candid  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  subject.    See  C.  W.  F.   Walck,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol. 
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of  heretics,  which  are  recognized  by  those  who  follow,  not  their 
own  judgment  or  the  decision  of  the  holy  scriptures,  but  the  de- 
cision^  of  antiquity. 

^15.  The  contests,  moved  in  Egypt  near  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  respectbg  Ortgen,  were  in  this  century  prose- 
cuted at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  with  little  of  either  pruaence 
or  decency.  The  monks  of  Nitria,  who  were  banished  from 
Egypt,  on  account  of  Origen,  took  refuge  at  Constantinople ; 
and  were  treated  by  John  Chrysostom,  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
with  candor  and  kbdness.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  by  Theophi- 
lu9  of  Alexandria^  he  began  to  plot  against  Chrysostom  ;  and 
sending  the  renowned  Epiphanius  with  several  other  bishops  to 
Constantinople,  he  endeavored  to  deprive  that  most  eloquent  pre- 
late of  his  office.  The  time  was  a  favorable  one  for  his  purpose ; 
for  Chrysostom^  by  the  strictness  of  his  discipline  and  by  the  se- 
verity with  which  he  lashed  the  vices  of  the  times  and  particularly 
those  of  some  ladies  of  the  court,  had  incurred  the  most  violent 
resentment  of  many,  and  especially  of  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Ar* 
cadius  the  emperor.  Eudoxia  therefore,  being  enraged,  invited 
Theophilus  and  the  Egyptian  bishops  to  come  to  Constantinople, 
assemble  a  council,  and  enquire  into  the  religious  sentiments,  the 
morals,  and  the  official  conduct  of  Chrysostom.  This  council, 
which  was  held  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon  in  the  year  403,  and 
had  Theophilvs  for  its  president,  declared  Chrysostom  unworthy 
of  the  episcopal  office,  among  other  causes,  on  account  of  bis  too 
great  attachment  to  Origen  and  the  followers  of  Origen  $  and 
dierefore  decreed  his  banishment.  The  people  of  Constantinople, 
who  were  exceedingly  attached  to  their  bishop,  became  tumultu- 
ous, and  impeded  die  execution  of  this  Unjust  sentence.  But  the 
tumult  subsiding,  the  same  judges,  the  next  year,  AD.  404,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  own  enmity  and  that  oi  Eudooda,  renewed 
their  sentence,  under  another  pretext ;  and  Chrysostom  surren- 
dering himself  to  his  enemies,  went  into  banishment  at  Cucusus, 
a  city  of  Cilicia ;  where  he  died,  three  years  after.(25)  His  de- 
parture was  followed  by  a  great  insurrection  of  the  JohannistSj 
(for  so  his  partizans  were  called,)  which  the  edicts  of  Honorius 
with  difficulty  suppressed. (26)  That  the  proceedmgs  against 
Chrysostom  were  most  unjust,  no  one  doubts ;  yet  it  was  a  fault 
in  hun,  that  he  detern^med  to  avail  himself  of  the  elevation  de- 

iii.  p.  673—704.  and  Vogel's  Disputation  before  Dr.  Watch,  Gottingen  1756,  de 
Viffilontio  haeretico  ortnodozo.     TV.] 

^^)  See  the  authors  referred  to  in  the  preceding  century ;  to  whom  add  the 
writers  on  the  Life  of  Chrjrsostom,  viz.  TiUemontf  HertnorU,  and  others  :  and 
Nouveau  Dictionaire  historique  etcrit.  Tome  i.  79,  80.  [See  also  note  (17^  p. 
'2^,  aboTe ;  and  SocraUSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  ^18.  Sozomai,  H.  £.  Liu. 
viii.  c.  1:^-28.     TV.] 

(26)  See  his  three  Laws,  with  the  notes  of  Godefroi,  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus 
Tom.  V.  p.  83, 113  &c. 
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creed  to  the  bishops  of  his  see,  by  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  assume  the  prerogatives  oi  9l  judge  in  the  contest  between 
Theophilus  and  the  monks ;  which  greatly  exasperated  the  Alex- 
andrine prelate.  The  monks  of  Nitria,  having  lost  their  patron, 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  Theophilus :  but  the  Origenist  party 
still  continued  to  flourish  in  Egypt,  Sjnria,  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  made  Jerusalem  the  centre  and  rendezvous  of  (he 
«ect.(27) 

(27)  See  CyriUi  Vita  Sabaey  in  CoteUtr^  Monumenta  eccles.  Graecae,  Tom« 
ii.  p.  274.    Jos,  Sim.  AssemaUf  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  31  ^, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RITES. 

§  1.  Rites  greatly  augmented. — §  2.  General  description  of  them. — §  3.  Love- 
feasts.    Penitence. 

^  1.  To  recount  all  the  regulations  made  in  this  century,  res- 
pecting the  mode  of  worship,  and  religious  rites  and  institutions, 
would  require  a  volume  of  considerable  size.  The  curious  in 
these  matters  are  referred  to  the  Acts  of  the  councils,  and  to  the 
works  of  the  principal  writers  of  those  times.  There  were  some 
however  among  these  writers,  who  were  not  so  corrupted  by  the 
bad  examples  of  their  age,  but  that  they  could  acknowledge  that 
true  piety  in  the  soul  was  oppressed  by  that  enormous  load  of 
ceremonies.  This  evil  originated,  in  part,  from  the  degeneracy 
and  indolence  of  the  teachers ;  in  part,  from  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  which  were  unfavorable  to  mental  cultivation ;  and  in  part, 
from  the  innate  depravity  of  man,  which  disposes  him  more  readi- 
ly to  offer  to  God  the  service  of  his  limbs  and  his  eyes,  than  of 
his  heart. 

§  2.  Public  worship,  every  where,  assumed  a  form  more  cal- 
culated for  shew  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye.  Various 
ornaments  were  added  to  the  sacerdotal  garments ;  to  increase  the 
veneration  of  the  people  for  the  clerical  order.  The  new  forms 
of  hymns,  prayers,  and  public  fasts,  coiild  not  easily  be  enume- 
rated. In  Gaul,  particularly,  were  instituted  the  Hogations,  or 
public  fasts  and  supplications,  which  precede  [HbZy  Thursday] 
the  festal  day  of  Chris fs  ascension.(l)  In  some  places  it  was 
appointed,  that  the  praises  of  God  should  be  sung  perpetually, 
day  and  night,  the  singers  succeeding  each  other  without  inter- 


na nig 
m  ;(2) 


ruption  5(2)  as  if  the  Supreme  Being  took  pleasure  in  clamor  and 

(1)  See  Sidomus  AppolUnaris,  Epist.  Lib.  v.  Ep.  16.  and  Lib.  vi.  £p.  1.  Mar- 
Une^  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  47.  [The  throe  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding Ascension  day,  that  is  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  it  is  said,  were 
first  observed  as  daysof  public  fasting,  with  solemn  processions  and  supplications, 
by  order  of  Claudius  Mavtertus,  bp.  of  Vienne,  in  a  time  of  great  public  calamity. 
Whether  this  was  in  the  year  452,  or  463,  or  474,  writers  are  not  agreed.  But  llie 
thine  met  approbation,  was  imitated,  and  repeated,  till  at  length  it  became  a  law  in 
the  Latin  church,  that  these  days  should  be  so  observed,  losucurc  a  blessing  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  temporal  interests  of  men.  The  three  days  were 
caUed  Rogation  Daysy  and  th§  week,  Rogation  Wccli,  and  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing, Rogation  Sunday;  from  the  Rogations  or  Litanies chanlcd  in  the  processions 
on  these  days.     Tr.] 

(2)  GervaiSj  Histoire  de  Seeur,  Tome  i.  p.  23.  [This  custom  probably  origin- 
ated in  the  East.  There,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  one  Alexander  es- 
tablished, under  the  auspices  of  GcnnadiuSf  ilic  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
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noise,  and  in  the  flatteries  of  men.  The  magnificence  of  the 
temples  had  no  bounds.  (3)  Splendid  images  were  placed  in  them  ; 
and  among  these,  after  the  Nestori?in  contests,  the  image  of  the 
virgin  Mary  holding  her  infant  in  her  arras,  occupied  the  most 
conspicuous  place.  Altars,  and  repositories  for  relics,  made  of 
solid  silver,  if  possible,  were  procured  ir  various  places ;  from 
which  may  easily  be  conjectured,  what  must  have  been  the  splen- 
dor and  the  expense  of  the  other  sacred  utensils. 

§  3.  On  the  contrary,  the  Agapae  or  Love-Feasts  were  abol- 
ished ;  because,  as  piety  diminished  gradually  and  continually, 
these  feasts  gave  to  many  persons,  occasions  for  sin.(4)  Among 
the  Latins,  grievous  offenders,  who  before  had  to  confess  their 
sbs  in  public,  were  relieved  from  this  unpleasant  duty ;  for  Leo 
the  Great  gave  them  liberty  to  confess  their  crimes  privately,  to 
a  priest  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, the  sole  barrier  against  shameful  and  indecent  conduct, 
was  removed;  and  the  actions  of  men  were  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  llie  clergy,  which  was  greatly  for  their  interest.  (6) 

Order  of  Jlcoefmetae  {axu^ytrai)  or  the  Sleepless;  who  bo  regulated  their  worship, 
that  it  was  never  interrupted,  by  day  or  by  night;  one  class  of  the  brethren  auo 
ceeding  another,  continually.  'This  order  obtained  afterwards  the  name  of  5h*- 
dUes;  from  a  rich  Roman  counsellor  of  the  name  of  Studius,  who  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  erected  a  cloister  appropriately  for  this  Order.     Schl.] 

(3)  See  an  example,  in  Zacharias  of  Mitylene,  de  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  165, 
166. 

(4)  [The  abolition  of  the  Love-Feasts  was,  in  part,  effected  in  the  4th  centary. 
The  council  of  Laodicea,  Canon  2d,  first  ordained,  that  they  should  no  looser 
be  held  in  the  churches.  A  similar  decree  was  passed,  in  the  year  397,  by  Die 
third  council  of  Carthage,  Canon  20.  [30.]  Yet  the  custom  was  too  firmiy  es- 
tablished, to  be  at  once  rooted  out.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  the  times  of  Augttt^ 
ttney  Love-Feasts  were  still  kept  in  the  churches.  {Au^ustiney  contra  Faustum, 
L.  xz.  c.  20,  21.  Confess.  L.  vi.  c.  2.  and  Epist.  Ixiv.)  Yet  he  there  informs  us, 
that  all  kinds  of  feasting  had  been  excluded  from  the  church  by  Ambrose.  In 
the  Gallic  churches,  Love-Feasts  were  prohibited  by  the  council  of  Orleans,  AD. 
541.  and,  as  here  and  there  some  relics  of  them  appeared  in  the  7th  century,  the 
council  in  TruUo  [AD.  692.  Can.  74]  was  induced  to  confirm  the  canon  of  the 
Laodicean  council,  by  annezine  the  penalty  of  excommunication.     Schl.} 

(5)  [That  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  discipline  was  greatly  relaxed,  admits 
no  question.  But  that  all  public  testimony  against  particular  offenders,  all  pubiic 
penances,  and  public  censures,  were  commuted  rbr  private  confession  before 
priests,  and  for  oriro^e  penances,  (as  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  intimate,)  is  contrary 
to  the  voice  of  history.  All  public  offenders,  and  aJl  such  as  were  proved  guilty 
of  gross  crimes,  were  still  liable  to  piAlic  censures.  But  the  ancient  practice  of 
voluntary  confession,  before  the  church,  of  private  offences  and  secret  sins,  had 
for  some  time  gone  into  desuetude.  Instead  of  such  confessions  before  the 
church,  in  most  places  both  of  the  East  and  the  West,  these  voluntary  confes- 
sions were  made  only  to  a  priest,  in  private ;  and  he  directed  the  persons  to  such 
a  course,  as  he  deemed  proper.  In  some  churches,  however,  in  Campania  and 
the  vicinity,  the  practice  was,  for  the  priests  to  write  down  these  voluntary  dis- 
closures, and  if  the  persons  were  directed  to  do  penance,  their  confessions  were 
also  read  in  public.  It  was  to  correct  Xh\&  public  disclosure  of  voluntary  confes- 
sions, that  Leo  I,  in  the  year  460,  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Campania^ 
Picenum,  and  Samnium,  to  which  Dr.  Mosheim  refers.  See  his  works,  Epist. 
130,  or  in  some  editions  Ep.  80.  It  is  cited  also  in  jBaromv^,  Annales,  Ann.  459, 
sub.  finem.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation.  **  We  also  decide,  that  it  is 
every  way  proper  to  rescind  the  practice,  so  contrary  to  the  apostolic  rule,  which 
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I  learOy  has  been  lately  followed  by  Bome.  Let  not  written  statements  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  particular  sins,  be  any  longer  rehearsed  in  public;  since  it  is 
sufHcient  to  disclose  the  acousations  of  the  conscience  to  the  priests,  by  a  private 
confession.  For  although  that  abundance  of  faith  may  seem  commendable,  which, 
from  reverence  of  God,  does  not  hesitate  to  take  shame  before  men  ;  yet  as  the 
sins  of  all,  are  nut  of  such  a  nature  that  the  penitents  have  no  fear  to  publish 
them ;  let  this  censurable  practice  be  abolished  ;  lest  many  should  be  kept  back 
from  doing  penance,  because  they  are  either  ashamed  or  airaid  to  disclose  their 
deeds  before  their  enemies,  by  whom  they  may  be  troubled  with  processes  of 
law.  For  that  confession  is  sufficient,  which  is  made,  first  to  God,  and  then  also 
to  the  priest,  whose  business  it  is  to  pray  over  the  sins  of  the  penitents.  For  then, 
more  persons  can  be  induced  to  do  penance,  if  the  [private]  consciousness  uf  the 
confessing  person  is  not  published  in  the  ears  of  the  people." — See  also  Bower's 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  Leo  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  124  &c.  ed.  Lond.  1750      2V.] 


CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORT   OF    RELIGIOUS    SCHISMS    AND    HERESIES. 

§  1,  2,  3.  Old  heresies  remaining.  The  Donatists. — §  4.  State  of  the  Arions. — 
§  5.  Origin  of  the  Nestorian  sect. — §  6,  7.  The  ocasion  of  it. — §  8.  The 
council  of  Ephesus. — §  9.  Opinion  respecting  this  rontroversy. — ^  10.  Pro- 
gress of  Nestorian  ism  after  this  council. — §  11, 12.  £t«  propagator,  r..rsumas. — 
?  13.  Eutvchian  sect. — §  14.  Therru..'il  called  Conrentitc'  Luironiun. —  §  15. 
Council  or  Chalcedon. — §  16.  {Subsequent  contests. — §  17.  In  tir'yria  and  Ar- 
menia.— §  18.  Troubles  occasioned  by  Peter  the  fuller.  Tiieopaschites  — § 
19.  The  Henoticon  of  Zeno — §  20.  produces  new  contests  among  the  Eutychi- 
an«. — §  21.  Among  the  defenders  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. — §  22.  The 
doctrines  of  Eutycbes  and  the  Monoph^site?. — §  23.  The  Pelagian  controver- 
sy.— §  24.  Its  progress. — §  25.  The  Praedestinarians.^ — §  26.  The  Semi-Pela- 
gians.— §  27.  Vanous  controversies  concerning  grace. 

^  !•  Some  of  the  sects  of  the  preceding  times,  having  acqui- 
red accessions  to  their  strength,  now  disquieted  the  church.  I 
will  pass  in  silence  those  inauspicious  names  of  former  days,  the 
JVovatians,  the  Marcionites,  and  Manichaeans,  notwithstanding 
a  numerous  progeny  of  them  appeared  here  and  there  ;  and  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  those  two  pests  of  the  preceding  century, 
the  Donatists  and  the  Brians. 

The  Donatists  had  hitherto  enjoyed  prosperity.  But  near  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  the  catholic  bishops  of  Africa,  led 
on  principally  by  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  put  forth  all  their  en- 
ergies to  crush  and  destroy  this  sect ;  which  was  not  only  very 
troublesome  to  the  church,  but  through  the  Circumcelliones  who 
were  its  soldiers,  pernicious  also  to  the  commonwealth.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  404,  the  council  of  Carthage  sent  deputies  to 
the  emperor  Honorius,  petitioning  that  the  imperial  laws  against 
heretics  might  be  extended  to  embrace  explicitly  the  Donatists, 
who  denied  that  they  were  heretics ;  and  also,  that  the  fury  of 
the  Circumcelliones  might  be  restrained.(l)  The  emperor  there- 
fore, first  imposed  a  fine  upon  all  Donatists,  who  should  refuse 
to  return  to  the  church,  and  ordered  their  bishops  and  teachers 
to  be  banished.(2)     The  following  year,  additional  and  more  se- 

(1)  [The  documents  of  this  transaction,  may  be  found  in  Mansij  Collectio  Con- 
cilior.  ampliss.  Tom.  iii.  p.  1157,  and  in  HardvitCs  Collection,  Tom.  i.  in  Cod. 
eccles.  Anrican.  Can.  92  o&c.  p.  915  &c.  and  in  du  Pin,  Monument,  vet.  ad  Dona> 
tist.  histor.  pertinent,  p.  216.  Compare  also  Augvstiney  £p.  93.  and,  among  the 
moderns,  Dr.  Walchy  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iv.  p.  192  Slc.     8chl.'\ 

(2)  [^Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  from  the  council,  the  emperor  had 
detenpined  vigorously  to  persecute  the  Bonatists,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  union 
with  their  opposers ;  and  bad  issued  a  law,  by  which  the  refractory  bishops  and 
clergy  were  to  be  banished,  and  the  laity  to  be  fined.  The  character  of  this  law 
maybe  learned  from  Augiistint,  Epist.  185,  §  25  &c.  and  Epist.  86,  §  7.   'The 
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vere  laws  were  enacted  against  the  Donatists;  which  were  usually 
called  (edicta  unitatis)  Acts  of  Uniformity. (S)  And  as  the  ma- 
gistrates were  perhaps  somewhat  remiss  in  executing  these  laws, 
the  council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  407,  sent  a  new  deputation 
to  the  emperor,  by  which  they  requested  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  executors  of  these  Acts  of  Uniformity. (4) 
§  2«  The  weakened  party  recovered  some  strength  and  cour- 
age, in  the  year  408,  when  Stilicho  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Honorius  ;(5)  and  still  more,  in  the  year  409,  when  Honorius 
issued  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. (6)  But  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  410,  again 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  and  obtained  a  repeal  of  this 
law  ;(7)  and  likewise  the  appointment  of  Marcellinus^  a  tribune, 
and  a  notary  [or  imperial  secretary,]  to  visit  Africa,  in  the  year 
411,  with  full  power  to  bring  this  long  and  pernicious  controversy 
to  a  conclusion.  Accordingly,  Marcellinus^  about  the  feast  of 
-Easter  AD.  411,  in  that  solemn  trial  which  is  called  a  conference^ 
formally  examined  the  cause,  and  after  a  three  days  hearing  of 
the  parties,  gave  sentence  in  favor  of  the  catholics, (E)  Before 
this  court,  286  catholic  bishops,  and  279  Donatist  bishops,  were 
assembled.  The  Donatists,  on  being  vanquished,  appealed  in- 
deed to  the  emperor ;  but  it  was  m  vain.  The  principal  actor 
in  all  these  scenes  was  the  celebrated  Avgustine ;  who  by  his 
writings,  his  counsels,  and  his  admonitions,  controled  nearly  the 

law  itself  is  probably  lost.    The  edict  which  was  issued  after  the  petition  of  the 
oouncil,  is  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  de  haeret.  L.  38.     &//Z.] 

(3)  [These  Edicts  of  Uniformity  are  mentioned  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  L.  2. 
de  religione ;  and  in  the  Decree  of  the  council  of  Carthage  AD.  407,  in  Cod. 
eccles.  African.  Can.  99,  and  by  du  Pin,  p.  220.  Godofroi  and  JVlemoni  sup- 
pose the  before  mentioned  law,  (L.  38.  de  haeret.)  and  (L.  3.  ne  Bapt.  iterand.^ 
were  included  among  them.     Schl.'\ 

(4)  [The  documents  are  found  in  du  Pin;  and  the  laws,  in  the  Codex  Theo- 
dos. L.  41  and  43,  de  haeret.     Schl.] 

(5)  [See  Augustine,  Ep.  97.  §  2  &c.  Ep.  100.  §  2.  Ep.  105.  §  6.     &«.] 

(6)  [This  law,  is  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  L.  50.  do  haeret.  and  in  du  Pin,  ftfo- 
aument.  p  224.    Schl.'] 

(7)  [See  KoriSj  Historia  Donatistor.  p.  533.     SrW.] 

(8)  See  Fran,  Balduin,  (who  was  a  lawyer,)  Historia  Collationis  Carthag.  sub- 
joined to  O^tatus  MUevitanuSf  cd.  du  Pin,  p.  ^7. — This  meeting,  called  by  Mar- 
eelUnuSf  is  improperly  denominated  a  eanfercnce,  or  a  free  discussion ;  for  the 
IXonatists  and  catholics  did  not  enter  into  a  disputation,  in  which  each  party  en- 
deavored to  vanquish  the  other  by  arguments.  It  was  truly  and  properly  a  legal 
trial;  in  which  Marcdlinus,  as  the  judge  of  this  ecclesiastical  cause  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  after  a  three  days  hearing  of  the  parties,  pronounced  sentence 
authoritatively.  It  appears  therefore,  that  nopne  ihen,  once  thought  of  any  su^ 
preme  judge  in  the  church,  appointed  by  Christ.  These  bishops  of  Africa  made 
application  solely  to  the  emperor,  in  this  contest. — [For  an  account  of  this  Om- 
Jerence,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Dr.  Wahh's  Historie  der  Ketze- 
reyen,  vol.  iy.  ().  198  &c.  As  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  it,  see  the 
Gesta  Collationis  Carthagine  habitae,  published  in  du  Pin's  Monument,  vet.  ad 
hist  Donatist.  p.  225  &c.  and  in  Har<2uin'5  Collectio  Concil.  Tom.  i.  p.  1043  &o. 
«ls<l  Augustine,  Brevicul.  Collationis  cum  Donatistis,  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iz.  p.  371 
^.    Sehl,] 
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whole  African  church,  as  well  as  the  leading  men  of  the  coun- 
try.(9) 

§  3.  By  the  Conference  at  Carthage,  the  Donatist  party  lost  a 
large  part  of  its  strength ;  nor  could  it  ever  recover  from  the 
shock,  although  the  revolutions  of  the  country  were  favorable  to 
it.  Very  many,  tlirough  fear  of  punishment,  submitted  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  and  returned  to  the  church.  On  the  contu- 
macious, the  severest  penalties  were  inflicted,  such  as  fines,  ban- 
ishment, confiscation  of  goods,  and  even  death  upon  the  more 
obstinate  and  seditious. f  10)  Some  escaped  these  penalties  by 
flight,  others  by  conceahng  themselves,  and  some  by  a  voluntary 
death ;  for  the  Donatists  were  much  inclined  to  practice  self-im- 
molation. The  Circumcelliones  escaped,  by  travelling  up  and 
down  the  province,  with  arms  and  violence,  every  where  venting 
their  rage.  Their  former  liberties  and  repose  were  indeed  resto- 
red to  the  Donatists,  by  the  Vandals,  who  under  Genseric  their 
king,  invaded  Africa  in  tlie  year  427,  and  wrested  this  province 
from  the  Romans.  But  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  had  inflicted 
such  a  wound  on  the  sect,  that  though  it  revived  and  grew  a  little 
under  the  Vandals,  it  could  never  recover  the  amplitude  and 
strength  it  formerly  possessed. (11) 

^  4.  The  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  imperial 
edicts,  took  refuge  among  those  barbarous  nations  who  gradually 
overturned  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  and  found  among  the 
Goths,  Heruli,  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  a  fixed  resi- 
dence and  a  quiet  retreat.  Being  now  safe,  they  treated  the 
catholics  with  the  same  violence,  which  the  catholics  had  em- 
ployed against  them  and  other  heretics,  and  had  no  hesitation 
about  persecuting  the  adherents  to  the  Nicene  doctrines  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.     The  Vandals,  who  had  established  their  kingdom 

(9)  [His  writiDgs  acainst  the  DonatistB,  fill  the  whole  ninth  volume  of  hU 
worKs  ;  according  to  the  Amsterdam  impression  of  the  Benedictine  edition.  His 
recommendations,  in  the  Donatist  contest,  were  not  always  the  best.  Id  his 
Epistles  to  Vincentius  and  to  Boniface^  he  speaks  in  such  a  manner  about  puo- 
isning  heretics,  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  man  whose  writings  afforded 
most  support  to  that  spirit  of  persecution,  which  laid  waste  the  church  in  alter 
ages,  jnore  than  in  his  own  times.  In  the  contest  with  the  Donatists,  he  seemed 
oUen  to  show  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  pursue  mild  measures  ',  for 
he  himself  made  representations  to  the  imperial  court  against  punishing  the  Do- 
natibts  with  death.  Yet  these  representations  are  founded,  not  on  correct  views 
respecting  toleration,  but  on  the  current  principle  that  it  is  unseemly  for  christ- 
ians to  bear  a  part  in  the  execution  of  crimmals.     ScM.^ 

(10)  [By  virtue  of  the  law,  (Codex  Theodos.  de  haereticis  L.  52.)  all  Donatists 
without  distinction,  and  their  married  women,  if  they  would  not  unite  with  the 
orthodox,  were  to  be  fined,  according  to  the  wealth  of  each  individual.  Such  as 
would  not  be  reclaimed  by  this  means,  were  to  forfeit  all  their  goods;  and  such 
as  protected  them,  were  liable  to  the  same  penalties.  Servants  and  country  texN 
ants,  were  to  undergo  corporeal  punishments  by  their  masters  and  lords,  or  ob 
the  other  hand  sufier  tlie  same  pecuniary  mulcts.    The  bishops  and  t;ll  the  cler- 

Swere  to  be  banished  to  different  placps,  vet  always  beyond  the  province ',  and 
Donatist  churches  wire  transferred  to  the  opposite  party.    Schl.] 

(11)  [See  Witsius,  Histor.  Douatiit.  c.  vui.  §  9.    Sehl.] 
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in' Africa,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  cruelty  and  injustice.  At  first 
Genseric  their  king,  and  then  Huneric  his  son,  demolished  the 
temples  of  such  christians  as  maintained  the  divinity  of  the  Sav- 
ior, sent  their  bishops  into  exile,  mutilated  many  of  the  more  firm 
and  decided,  and  tortured  tliem  in  various  ways.(12)'  And  they 
expressly  stated,  that  they  were  auUiorized  to  do  so,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  emperors,  who  had  enacted  similar  laws  against  the 
Donatists  in  Africa,  the  Arians,  and  others  who  dissented  from 
^them  in  religion.(13)  During  this  African  persecution,  God 
himself  is  said  to  have  confuted  the  Arians  by  a  great  miracle, 
causing  by  his  almighty  power  the  persons,  whose  tongues  had 
been  cut  out  by  order  of  the  tyrants,  to  speak  distinctly  notwith- 
standing, and  to  proclaim  tlie  glory  and  the  praises  of  Christ. 
The  fact  itself,  no  one  can  well  deny,  for  it  rests  on  powerful 
testimony :  but  whether  there  was  any  thing  supernatural  in  it, 
may  be  questioned. (14) 

(12)  See  Victor  Vitcnsis,  do  Pcrsecutione  Vandalira  Libriiii;  published  by 
Theod.  Rulnarty  in  ronuexion  with  liis  own  Ilistoria  Persccytionis  Vandal.  ParU, 
161)8.  8vo.  [and  reprinted,  Venice,  1732.] 

(13)  See  the  edict  of  king  Huneric,  in  Victor  VitensiSj  Lib.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  64. 
where  much  is  said  on  this  subject. 

(14)  See  Ruinart,  Ilistoria  Persecut.  Vandal.  Pt.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  4*^2  &c.  and  the 
recent  and  acute  discussions  of  some  Englishmen,  respecting  this  miracle.  Bib- 
liotheaue  Britannique,  Tome  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  'Xi\)  &c.  Tom.  v.  Pt.  i.  p.  171  &c.  [Dr. 
Maclaine  huA  liere  a  long  note,  in  review  of  the  discussions  respecting  this  alleged 
miracle,  by  Abad'e^  Bcrimarij  Chapman,  and  Dodireil,  who  defend  the  miracle  ; 
aud  by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  Middltion,  ind  Tollj  who  controvert  it.  The 
discussion  turned  on  four  points,  (1)  the  credibility  of  the  testimony;  (2)  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  men  weie  mutilated;  ('.))  the  possibility  of  speaking  with  im- 
perfect, and  even  with  no  tongues ;  and  (4)  the  probability  that  God  would  work 
a  miracle  to  decide  such  a  theolofi^cal  dispute. — Srhlrsrel's  note  is  more  historical, 
and  though  long,  may  !)e  worth  inserting  entire.  Haiuric  (he  says)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  wm  very  indulgent  to  the  orthodox,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  emperor  Zrno,  allowed  them  to  choose  a  bishop  of  Carthage,  on  condition  that 
the  Anan  churrties  in  the  Koman  empire  should  he  allowed  the  same  privilege. 
The  orthodox  did  actually  choose  Euvrr,'tus  for  thi»ir  bishop.  (J^icf<yr  Vitensis, 
de  Persecut.  Vandal.  Lib.  Ii.  cap.  7.)  But  by  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  bishops, 
Huneric  afterwards  changed  his  course.  He  forbid  any  perion,  in  fa  Vanaal 
dress,  attending  the  orthodox  worship;  and  dismissed  such  of  them  as  were  in 
his  service,  and  condemned  them  to  labor  in  the  fields.  In  the  year  483,  he  ban- 
ished to  the  desarts  a  great  number  of  their  teachers,  with  their  adherents,  on 
pretence  of  a  violation  of  the  royal  statutes.  In  the  year  484,  in  Februar}^,  a  for- 
mal conference  of  both  parties  was  appointed;  when  the  orthodox  handed  in  a 
long  confession  of  their  faith ;  but  without  gaining  a  hearing  from  the  Vandal 
patriarch,  Ci/riia.  Atler  this,  Huneric  forbid  by  a  severe  law  all  public  worbhip 
among  the  orthodox :  ordered  their  books  to  be  burned  ;  caused  the  46(3  bishops, 
who  had  been  called  to  Carthage,  to  be  arrested  and  banished  to  different  boun- 
tries ;  and  endeavored  to  compel  all  his  subjects  to  become  Arians.  Many  con- 
fessors then  endured  the  most  distressing  sunerings,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
were  cruelly  put  to  death.  At  Typasus  in  Mauritania,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  Spain,  because  Cyrila  determined  to  force  upon  them  an  Arian  bishop. 
Such  as  staid  behind  refused  to  accept  the  bishop,  and  kept  up  their  own  sepa- 
rate worship.  Huneric  therefore  caused  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out  by  the  roots, 
and  their  right  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  They  were  able,  notwithstanding,  to 
speak  distinctly.     Victor  expresses  himself  with  so  much  assurance  on  this  sub- 

iect,  that  he  says,  whoever  aoubts  the  fact,  need  only  go  to  Constantinople,  where 
)e  will  now  meet  with  a  sub-deacon,  named  ReparatuSf  who,  although  histongua 
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^  6,  A  new  sect,  which  was  the  source  of  lamentable  evils  to 
the  church,  was  formed  by  JVestorius^  a  Syrian  by  birth,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Theodorus  of  Mop- 
suestia,  a  man  of  eloquence,  and  not  without  learning,  but  aiTO- 
gant  and  indiscreet.     That    Christ  was   truly  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  truly  man,  had  been  placed  beyond  all  controversy,  by 
the  decrees  of  former  councils  :  but  as  to  the  mode  and  the  effects 
of  the  union  of  these  two  natures  in    Christy  hitherto  there  had 
been  no  discussion  among;  christians,  and  nothing  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  councils.     The  christian  doctors  were  therefore  ac- 
customed to  express  themselves  differently  respecting  this  mys- 
tery.    Some  used  expressions,  which  seemed  to  separate  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  too  far,  and  to  make  out  two 
persons  in   Christ,     Others  seemed  to  confound  the  Son  of  God 
with  the  Son  of  man,  and  to  make  both  natures  in  Christ  coalesce, 
and  constitute  but  one  person.     The  Syrian  and  oriental  doctors 
differed,  in  this  matter,  from  those  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  af- 
ter the  rise  of  the  sect  oi  Apollinaris ;  for  he  taught  that  the  man 
Christ  was  without  a  proper  human  soul,  and  that  the  divine  na- 
ture in  Christ  supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul ;  whence  it 
followed  that  two  natures  were  mixed  and  confounded   [in  the 
complex  character  of  Christ."]     The   Syrians,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  followers  of  Apollinaris,   carefully 
distinguished  the  man  from  the  God  in  Christy  and  used  phrase- 
ology which  might  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  they  divided  the 
person  of  Christ  into  two  persons.     On  the  contrary,  the  Alexan- 
drians and  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  adopt  modes  of  ex- 
was  cut  out,  nevertheless  speaks  without  any  effort,  clearly,  and  distinctly,  and 
is  on  that  account  in  high  esteem  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Zcno,  and  especial- 
ly  with  the  empress.    Atneas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  then  lived  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  an  eye-witness,  (in  his  Dialogue  on  the  Resurrection, 
entitled  JlieophrastuSj  p.  81.)  says  ho  had  himself  seen  these  people,  and  had 
heard  them,  to  his  amazement,  speak  distinctly  ;  that  he  would  not  trust  his 
ears,  but  arceitaincd  the  fact  b^'  occular  proof;  that  he  made  them  open  their 
mouths,  and  then  found  that  their  tongues  vvcre  cut  out  at  the  roots.     Procojnus 
testifiefl,  that  many  of  those  whose  tongues  had  boon  cutout,  were  living  at  Con- 
■tantinople  in  his  times,  and  that  they  spoke  very  distinctly.     The  count  Marcel- 
lintiSf  who  was  chancellor  to  Justinian^  and  compiled  his  Chronicle  from  the 
records  of  the  judicial  courts,  says  :  so  vidisso  mutum  quondam,  ita  natum,  post 
abscissam  linguam  statim  locutuin,  refutasse  Arianorum  haeresin  et  de  fide  Chris- 
tiana veras  voces  emisisse.     IsidoruSf  in  his  Chronicle,  testifies  also  to  the  fiict ; 
as  does  EvagriitSf  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  c.  4.     ^ce  Valesiits  on  these  passa-  ' 

Ses ;  and  Sagittaritis,  de  Cruciat.  Martyr,  p.  296.  aiKi  Joh.  And.  Srhmidtj  Diss, 
e  elinguatis  mysterium  Trinitatis  praedicantibus ;  in  his  Decas  Dissertt.  hist, 
theol.  No.  7.  Kven  Justinian  himself,  (Codex  Justin.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  27,  de  officio 
praefecti  practorio  Africae,)  says :  "  We  have  seen  venerable  men,  witlf  their 
tongues  cut  out  from  the  roots,  lamentably  describing  their  sufferings."  One  must 
therefore  carry  historical  scepticism  quite  too  far,  if  he  would  ancstion  the  reality 
of  the  fact.  But  whether  it  be  not  possible,  that  a  man  should  speak  distinctly 
-without  a  tongue,  aifd  also  whether  tnat,  which  took  place  in  Africa  during  this 
persecution,  was  a  real  miracle,  or  not,  arc  more  properly  physicalithan  historical 
questions.     Jr.] 
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pressLon,  which  might  be  charged  with  favoring  ApollinarisiB,  and 
which  seemed  to  imply  a  confusion  of  the  two  natures.  JVesto- 
riusj  being  bred  in  the  Syrian  schools,  and  extremely  anxious  for 
the  extermination  of  all  the  sects,  and  especially  that  of  the  Apol-r 
linarists,  discoursed  of  the  two  natures  in  Christy  after  the  manner 
of  his  instructors,  and  directed  his  hearers  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  and  carefully  to  dis- 
criminate the  actions  and  sensations  of  the  one  from  those  pf  the 
other.  (15) 

^  6.  The  occasion  for  this  controversy,  was  given  by  Anasta- 
sius,  a  presbyter  and  the  intimate  friend  of  JVestorius.  This 
presbyter,  m  a  public  discourse  delivered  AD.  428,  opposed  the 
use  of  the  word  ^eoroxoc,  or  mother  of  God,  which  was  now  more 
frequently  applied  to  the  mother  of  Christ,  in  discussions  with  the 
Arians,  than  formerly ;  and  to  which  the  Apollinarists  were  ex- 
ceedingly attached  :  alleging  that  the  holy  virgin  could  only  be 
called  x?*^^^^^^  mother  of  Christ ;  because  God  could  neither 
be  born,  nor  die,  and  that  only  the  Son  of  man  was  bom  of  Mary. 
JVestorim  approved  this  discourse  of  his  friend ;  and  in  several 
addresses,  explained  and  defended  it.  (16)  Some  monks  at  Con- 
stantinople made  opposition,  maintaining  that  the  son  of  Mary 
was  God  incarnate ;  and  they  endeavored  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  JSTestorius,  But  most  persons  were  pleased  with  his  dis- 
courses ;  and  when  they  were  carried  to  the  monks  of  Egypt, 
these  were  so  moved  by  his  arguments,  that  they  embraced  his 
opinions,  and  ceased  to  denominate  Mary  the  mother  of  God.{l7) 

^  7.   Cyril,  a  man  of  a  most  resdess  and  arrogant  spirit,  was 

(15^  A  History  of  ffestorianismj  was  written  in  French,  by  the  Jesuit,  Ludo9. 
Donan,  Paris  1716,  4to.  But  it  is  such  a  one  as  mi^ht  be  expected  from  a  per- 
«oD,  who  was  obliged  to  rank  Cyril  among  the  saints,  and  Keatorius  amonc  the 
heretics.  [Abetter  account  is  given  by  C,  W.  F.  Waich,  in  his  Historie der Ket- 
zereyen,  vol.  ▼.  p.  289  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  volume.]  The  ancient  writers,  on 
both  sides,  are  mentioned  by  J.  F.  Buddeus,  Isagoge  in  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1084  &c.  In  what  manner  the  oriental  writers  relate  the  matter,  is  stated  by 
Euaeb.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinor.  p.  108,  and  by  Jos.  Sim. 
Asseman,  Bibliotheca  Oriental.  Vaticana,  tom.  iii.  P.  II.  p.\xvu&c.  [For  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  a  list  of  the  writers,  on  this  controversy,  see  fValck^ 
loc.  cit  p.  304  &,c. — For  testimony  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  JVestoriuSy  see  Sbc- 
rates^  Hist.  Eccics.  L.  vii.  c.  29,  where  we  are  told,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his 
installation,  he  thus  publicly  addressed  the  emperor :  ^'  Give  me  a  country  pui^ed 
of  heretics,  and  I  will  recompense  you  with  heaven ;  aid  me  to  conquer  the  here- 
tics, and  I  will  aid  you  to  cont^uer  the  Persians."  And  five  days  after,  he  com- 
menced his  work,  by  demolishing  the  Arian  house  of  worship,  and  proceeded  to 
Sersecute  the  JfovaiianSj  the  Quartodecimani,  and  the  Macedonians.  He  was  un- 
oubtedly  a  rash  zealot ;  yet  a  person  of  some  talents,  sincere,  and  by  no  means 
inclined  to  be  a  heresiarch.  See  a  general  account  of  him,  in  note  (31)  pa.  395^ 
above.     TV.] 

(16)  See  these  discourses  of  IfestoriuSf  in  the  works  of  Mariug  Mereator,  tom. 
ii.  p.  5  d:c.  accompanied  with  the  observations  of  Joh.  Qamier :  [See  also  Sosra- 
tesy  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vii.  c.  32.     TV.] 

(17)  [Ctfrily  against  Nestorius,  Lib.  i.  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  monks,  to  Nes- 
tonus,  and  to  Codestine.    Schl.} 
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then  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  of  course  jealous  of  the  increase- 
ing  power  and  authority  of  the  Constantinopolitan  prelate.  On 
hearing  of  this  controversy,  he  at  once  blamed  both  his  monks 
and  JVestorius,  But  as  the  latter  would  not  retract,  Cyril ^  after 
advising  with  Caelestine  the  bishop  of  Rome,  resolved  on  war : 
and  calling  a  conncil  at  Alexandra  AD.  430,  he  hurled  twelve 
anathemas  at  the  head  of  J\e^torius :  who,  finding  himself  ac- 
cused of  blasphemy  against  Christy  returned  as  m?»ny  anaihemas 
against-  Cyril ;  accusing  him  of  the  same  crime,  and  of  ApoUina- 
rianism,  and  of  confounding  the  two  natures  of  CAmf.(l8)  This 
contest  between  two  bishops  of  the  highest  order,  whicn  originated 
rather  from  the  depraved  passions  of  the  mind  than  from  a  sincere 
love  of  truth,  was  the  parent  and  the  cause  of  immense  evils. 

(18)  See  Joh,  Harduiny  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  2199.  Other  anathemas ,  difierent 
from  the  publiahed  ones,  are  set  forth  by  Jos.  Sim.  Jitsemarij  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vatican,  torn.  iii.  P.  II.  p.  199  &c. — [A  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  events 
touched  on  in  this  section,  drawn  from  Dr.  fTo/cA,  is  contained  in  the  following 
note  of  von  Einem.  The  Epistle  of  CifrU  to  the  Egyptian  monks,  was  brought 
to  Constantinople  :  and  it  justly  gave  offence  to  KestoriuSj  and  his  friends;  fi)r 
Cyril  might  at  least  have  sought  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Kestorius.  The 
epistle  was  refuted  by  ffestorius.  Cyril  then  wrote  to  JSTestorius;  who  answered 
him  shortly,  and  gave  him  to  understand,  that  ho  had  as  little  inclination  for  a 
controversy,  as  to  have  Cyril  for  a  judge  in  this  matter.  Dorotheas  bishop  of 
Marcianople,  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  anathematize  publirly  in  the  church,  the 
doctrine  mtiX  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God;  and  this  inflamed  CynV  the  more, 
as  he  supposed  the  opposite  party  meant  to  anathematize  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  CyrU  was  accused  by  some  Alexandrians  at  Constantinople,  of  various  of- 
fences, the  nature  and  grounds  of  which  are  not  known.  Cynl  therefore  became 
suspicious  of  Kestorius ;  and  his  conduct  towards  him  was  offensive.  Both  pre- 
lates now  wrote  to  each  other,  using  severe  laneua^e.  Cyril  also  sent  prolix  state- 
ments to  the  emperor,  and  to  the  princesses  Ptdchena,Arcadiaj  and  Marvnia :  which 
thine  however  was  not  relished  by  the  emperor,  who  supposed  Cyril  aimed  to 
nroouce  disagreement  in  the  emperor's  family.  The  contest  now  reached  Coe- 
lestinej  bishop  of  Rome.  Kestorius  wrote  to  him  first;  and  although  on  another 
matter,  yet  he  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  disturbances  at  Constantinople,  but 
without  even  mentionins  Cyril.  He  also  sent  his  discourses.  But  as  Coelestine 
did  not  understand  Greek,  (a  poor  commendation  of  a  bishop  of  Rome !)  the  dis- 
courses were  laid  by,  unread,  and  the  letter  was  not  answered.  Kestorius  repeat- 
ed his  letters,  but  without  mentioning  Cyril,oi  attempting  to  prejudice  Codestine 
against  him.  Cyril  however,  fearing  such  a  thing,  sent  Possidonius  to  Rome, 
with  the  writings  of  Kestorius  ^  and  his  correspondence  with  him,  translated  into 
Latin  ;  and  invited  Coelestine  to  join  him  against  Kestorius.  Coelestine  acknow- 
ledges, that  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  heresy  of  Kestorius,  was  derived  from 
the  statement  of  Cyril.  He  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  made  a  decree,  that  Kes- 
tortus  should  be  deposed,  unless  he  recanted  within  ten  days  afler  receiving  his 
letter.  Besides  the  letters  to  Kestorius  and  to  Cyril,  (to  tne  latter  of  whom  he 
committed  the  execution  of  his  decree,)  he  sent  a  letter  to  theclerj^y  and  people 
of  Constantinople,  and  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  patriarchs  and  bisnops.  CyrU 
forwarded  the  circular,  accompanying  tl  with  additional  letters ;  but  the  letter  to 
the  chief  men  of  Constantinople,  he  Kept  back.  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  sent 
the  letter  he  received  from  CyrU  to  Kestorius;  and  accompanied  it  with  such  ob- 
servations as  were  an  honor  to  him,  and  which  made  such  an  impression  on  Kes* 
tariuSf  that  he  explained  himself  well  in  public  discourses,  and  merely  rejected 
the  erroneous  meaning  of  the  phrase,  molner  of  God.  Whether  CyrU  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  not  known.  He 
now  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in  which  a  letter  was  drawn  np  addressed  to 
KestorivSy  and  also  twelve  condemnatory  propositions  for  him  to  suDscribe.  as  the 
formula  of  his  retractation.    A  letter  was  alto  directed  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
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§  8.  The  feelings  of  the  parties  being  so  exasperated  by  their 
reciprocal  excommunications  and  letters,  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  an  amicable  termination  of  the  controversy,  the  emp  ^or, 
Theodosius  II.  assembled  a  council  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  431, 
which  is  accounted  the  third  general  council.  Cyril,  the  adver- 
sary oi  JVestorius,  presided ;  and  he  wished  to  have  the  cause  ex- 
amined and  decided,  before  John,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
the  other  bishops  of  the  East,  should  arrive.  JVestorius  main- 
tained, that  both  circumstances  were  contrary  to  equity ;  and 
therefore  when  summoned  to  trial,  he  refused  to  appear.  But 
Cyril  pressing  the  business  forward,  without  a  hearing  of  the 
cause,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bishops  being  absent,  JVestorius, 
whom  the  council  compare  with  Judas  the  betrayer  of  the  Sav- 
ior, was  condemned  as  guilty  of  blasphemy,  deprived  of  his  of- 
fice, and  sent  into  banishment ;  where  he  closed  his  days. (19) 

here  of  the  church  at  Constantinople,  exhorting  them  to  rise  against  their  patri- 
arch. A  third  letter  was  addressed  to  the  monks.  Four  bishops  were  appomted 
to  deliver  to  Kestorius  the  letter  of  the  council,  and  also  the  still  retained  letter 
of  CoeUstinc  to  him.  He  did  not  speak  with  these  delegated  bishops,  nor  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  letters;  but  his  publio  discourses  became  more  embitter- 
ed. The  retaliatory  anathemas,  which  he  now  published,  were  undoubtedly  de- 
signed to  bring  Cijril  under  suspicion,  as  holding  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ.  John  of  Antioch,  and  many  oriental  bishops  with  him,  ac- 
tually judged  the  propositions  of  Cyril  to  be  erroneous.  JS'cstorius,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  declared  by  Johiif  to  have  explained  himself  in  an  orthodox  manner. 
In  the  mean  time  Acstorius  was  proceeding  with  zeal,  and  excommunicated 
many  persons. — See  Dr.  WiUch's  Historie  dcr  Ketzereyen,  vol.  v.  p.  700  &c. 
von  Ein.^ 

'(19)  Concerning  this  council,  the  principal  work  to  be  consulted  is  the  Va- 
riorum Patrum  Epistolae  ad  concilium  Eplicsinum  pertinentes;  which  Chr.  Lumu 
published,  from  some  MSS.  at  Cassino  and  in  the  Vatican,  Louvain  1682.  4to. 
JVestoritis  was  transported  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  then  to  Oasis,  a  desert  place  in 
Egypt,  where  he  probably  died  in  the  year  435,  [or  rather,  after  AD.  439.]  The 
accounts  of  his  lamentable  death,  given  by  EragriuSy  Hist.  Ecdes.  Li.  i.e.  7.  and 
by  Theodorus  Lector^  Hist.  Ecclos.  L.  ii.  p  5G5,  are  undoubtedly  fables  deserv- 
ing no  credit . — [On  the  council  of  Ephesus,  sec  Dr.  Walch,  Historie  derKir- 
chenversamml.  p.  275  &c.  and  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  v.  p.  452  &€  ; 
from  which  the  following  account  is  taken. — The  emperor  called  toe  council  ; 
A'^storius  was  one  of  the  first  that  arrived.  With  him,  came  two  imperial  min- 
isters of  state,  one  of  whom  was  accompanied  by  soldiers,  to  protect  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  commanded  by  the  emperor  to  remain  with  the  council.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  appeared  also,  attended  by  a  number  of  Eff^'ptian  bishops,  who,  with 
Memnony  bishop  of  Ephesus,  were  of  his  party.  Irora  the  western  provinces 
appeared  only  tnree  deputies  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  one  deacon  deputed  by 
the  bishop  of  Carthago.  Cyril  presided,  though  a  party.  Nestorious  with  the 
imperial  commisssioners,  made  tne  reasonable  request  that  the  opening  of  the 
council  might  be  deferred,  till  the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other  eaft- 
tern  bishops,  and  also  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  members.  But  neither  prayers, 
nor  tears,  nor  commands  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  could  move  the  fiery  Cy- 
rU  to  delay  ;  although  it  was  affirmed  that  John  and  the  other  eastern  bishops 
were  withm  five  days  travel  of  Ephesus.  The  council  was  opened  June  22.  The 
imperial  commissioner  gave  his  public  protest  against  the  proceeding,  and  then 
retired.  JVestorius  was  cited  three  times  to  appear  ;  but  he  refused  to  stand  be- 
fore a  court  thus  illegally  sitting,  and  from  which  he  had  so  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect justice.  He  was  therefore,  on  the  same  day,  pronounced  a  heretic,  by  an 
irreeular  outcry.  The  condemnation  was  not  founded  on  the  holy  scriptures,  but 
on  the  writings  of  the  fathers.     The  next  day,  the  decision  was  communicated  to 
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That  base  artifices  and  dispositions  were  very  operative  in  this 
conncil,  and  that  Cyril  was  influenced  more  by  his  passions  than 
by  justice  and  piety,  no  wise  and  good  man  will  readily  deny ;  but 
the  doctrine  established  by  the  council,  that  Christ  consists  of  one 
divine  person^  yet  of  two  natures  most  closely  united j  but  not 
mixed  and  confounded,  has  been  approved  and  acknowledged  by 
the  great  body  of  christians. 

§  9.  To  pass  by  the  minor  errors  which  were  attributed  to 
J^estorius,  he  is  said  to  have  divided  Christ  into  two  persons ; 
and  to  have  held,  that  the  divine  nature  joined  itself  to  the  full 
formed  man,  and  only  aided  him  during  his  life.     But  JSTestorius 

Nestorius  ;  and  an   account  of  it  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  a  letter  re- 
commending the  immediate  choice  of  a  new  bishop.     Candidianus,  the  imperial 
commissioner,  and  Aestorius  transmitted  an  account  of  the  whole   procedure  to 
the  emperor  ;  and  the  former  endeavored,  though^in  vain,  to  arrest  the  irregular 
proceedinffs  at  Ephesus.     The  arrival  of  John  and  the  eastern  bishops,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  made  the  state  of  things  worse,  rather  than  better.     They  were 
offended  with  the  council,  for  not  waiting  for  their  arrival  ;  and  united   them- 
selves with  a  considerable  part  of  the  council,  who   opposed    the  violent  mea^ 
Bures  against  Kestorius,  and  who  accused  C'l/riZ  of  many  errors.     Whether  the 
two  parties  had   aAerwards   any  communication   with  each  other  is  uncertain. 
John  presided  over  the  dissenting  party,  who  met  in  the  house  where  he  lodged  ', 
and  who  in  their  precipitancy  declared  Cyril  and  Memnon  to  be  deposed,  and  to 
be  banished.     From  this  time,  there  were  two  councils  sitting  at  Ephesus,  the  one 
under  CyrU.,  and  the  other  under  JoAn,  as  the  presidents.     The  latter  was  sup- 
ported by  the  imperial  commissioner.     But  both  committed  such   extravagances, 
as  shew  that  the  spirit  of  meekness   did  not  rest  upon  these  fathers.     These  in- 
temperate proceedings  threatened  to  kindle   a  flame  in  the  church,  and  even  to 
disturb  the  public  peace.     The  emperor  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
the  matter  before  his  court,  and  to  proceed  rather  upon  principles  of  good  policy 
than  of  strict  justice.     He  confirmed  the  decisions  of  both  parties  against  eacn 
other,  in  regard  to  KestoHuSy  Cyril  and  Memnon  ;  and  sent  another  of  his  minis- 
ters to  Ephesus,  to  expel  these  three  bishops  from  the  city,  and  to  admonish  the 
others  to  unite  and  act  together.     In  the  mean  time  the  bishops  of  CyriVs  party 
had  held  no  less  than  six  sessions  ;  in  the  three  first  of  which,   the  arrival  and 
formal  accession  of  the  delegates  from  Rome,  to   all  the  proceedings  of  CyrU 
against  JVe^orm^,  and  the  making  out  of  an  account  of  this,  to  be  sent  to  the 
emperor,  were  the  principal  transactions.    The  three  subsequent  sessions  tended 
farther  to  widen  the  breach,  as  the  eastern  bishops  were  publicly  excommuni- 
cated  by  the  party  of  6'?^,  and  a  new  confession  of  faith  was  firamed  by  them. 
The  imperial  mmister  now   arrived,  and  put  Cyril  and  Memnon  under  arrest  : 
but  he  labored  in  vain  to  unite  the  fiercely  contending  parties.     Both  concluded 
to  send  their  respective   deputies  to  the  court,  which  was  then  at   Chalcedon. 
Historians  tell  us,  the  court  people  were  friendly  to  JVestorius.    If  so,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  unexpected  revocation  by  the  emperor  of  his 
former  decree,  which  deprived  CyrU  and  Memnon  of  their  offices,  while  he  still 
condemned  J^estorius  to  banishment.     The  party  of  Cyril,  indeed,  when  they 
found  things  not  proceeding  according  to  their  wishes  at  Ephesus,  made  every 
efiort  to  meet  the  mvestigation  of  the  case  before  the  imperial  court.     And  their 
movements  were  not  unsuccessful.     The  outcry  of  the  more  worthless  clergy  and 
the   monks  against  J^estorius,  may  have  made  considerable  impression,  produ- 
cing fear  of  an  insurrection,  if  Cyril  were  punished.     Besides,  JS'eslorius  fell  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  Pulcheriay  the  emperor's  sister,  who  had   vast  influence 
over  him.  And  CyrU  cooperated  by  means, — always  very  efficacious  in  courts, — 
the  bribery  of  the  ministers.     It  is  strange,  that  the  subsequent  ages  should  have 
regarded  the  Ephesine  assembly  as  ranking  among  councils  of  the  highest  order; 
since  in  regard  to  the  princip^  points,  it  decided  nothing  happily,  and  what  was 
done,  was  in  reality  oone  by  the  emperor. — SchlegeVs  abridgment  of  Walchf  cor- 
rected by  the  original.     TV. J 
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himself,  as  long  as  he  lived,  professed  himself  utterly  opposed  to 
such  seDtimeDt^20)  Nor  were  such  sentiments  ever  directly 
stated  by  him,  but  only  inferred  by  bis  adversaries,  from  his  re* 
jection  of  the  epithet  mother  of  God,  and  from  some  incautious 
and  ambiguous  terms  which  he  used.  Hence,  very  many  both 
among  the  ancients  and  the  modems  think,  that  he  held  the  same 
sentiments  that  the  Ephesine  fathers  did,  though  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  different  manner ;  and  they  cast  the  whole  blame  of 
this  most  destructive  contest  upon  the  restless  spirit  of  Cyril,  and 
his  malignant  disposition  towards  Ae^^oriut.  (21)     Allowing  these 

(20)  See  Marius  Mercator,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  286,  ed.  Gamier :  and  Fiagments 
of  the  Epistles  of  XestorivSf  written  a  little  before  hia  death ;  in  Jos.  Sim.  Asst^ 
man^  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  40, 41. 

(21)  Among  the  moderns,  Luther  firat  held  such  aentimenta,  and  inveighed 
bitterly  againat  Cyril :  de  Conciliis,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  vii.  ed.  Altenb.  p.  265,266, 
273  &c.  He  was  followed  by  innumerable  others ;  aa  Peter  BayUj  Dictionaire, 
torn.  iii.  [and  iv,]  artic.  Kestorius  and  Rodon.  Christ.  ^9ug.  Saiig,  de  Eutycbia- 
nismo  ante  Eutychem,  p.  200 :  Otto  Fred.  Schutz^  de  Vita  Chytraei  Lib.  ii.  §  29. 
p.  190, 191  :  Jo'.  Voigt,  Biblioth.  Historiae  Haeresial.  torn.  i.  P.  II.  p.  457:  Paul. 
JVan.  Jahlonsky,  Exerch.  de  Nestorianismo,  Berl.  1720,  8vo :  Thesaurus  Epia- 
tolicus  Crozianus,  torn.  i.  p.  184  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  175  :  Jordan^  Vie  de  Mr.  la  ^io;6e, 
p.  231,  and  many  others.  What  ma^  be  alleged  aeainst  Nestorius,  is  carefully 
collected  by  Jos.  Sim.  Jisseman^  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  P. 
II.  p.  210  &c.  [C.  W.  F.  JValchy  THistorie  der  Kotzereyen,  vol.  v.  p.  778  &c.) 
after  a  careful  investigation,  states  tne  aentimenta  of  J^fettorius  in  the  following 
propositions.  (I)  The  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  one  divine  essence,  as 
stated  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  is  true  and  certain.  (2)  In  particular,  the  second 
Person,  the  divine  Wordf  is  true  God,  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  same  essence  with  him.  (3)  Yet  Christ  is  not  only  true  God,  but  likewise  a 
complete  man ;  that  is,  he  had  a  body  and  a  rational  soul,  just  as  w(e  have.  (4) 
His  Dody  he  derived  from  the  virgin  Jnaryf  and  in  her  womb.     (5)  Nothing  there- 

.  fore  is  more  certain,  than  that  Christ  possessed  two  natures,  a.  divine  and  a  human. 
(6)  Yet  there  are  not,  on  this  account,  tuDo  persons,  two  Sons,  two  Christs,  two 
Lords;  h^t  he  \s  one  person,  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Lord.  (7)  There  was 
therefore  a  union  between  the  perfect  God,  the  Word,  and  the  perfect  man ;  and 
this  union  may  be  expressed  by  various  terms,  among  which  cfuvaAeia  [«wn€a> 
ton]  is  the  best,  but  Svu^ig  [ununi]  is  not  to  be  rejected.  (6)  To  the  question, 
What  was  united  ?  Jfestorius  answered  :  God  and  «nan,  the  divinity  and  humanity, 
theivronaturesjor  two  suhstances  and  hypostasies;  hut  not  two  persons.  (9)  This 
union  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  natures  ceased  to  possess  thair  peculiar  prop- 
erties ;  for  the  essential  difference  of  the  two  natures  remained,  without  the  least 
change  or  cdmmixtion.  (10)  Yet  the  union  was  inseparable,  so  that  the  Word 
was  never  afterwards  without  the  assumed  man,  nor  the  man  without  the  Word. 
(11)  The  union  of  the  two  natures  commenced  with  the  existence  of  the  human 
nature,  when  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  (12)  It  is  therefore 
correctly  said,  the  Word  became  man,  and  was  made  flesh.  (13)  It  is  also  cor- 
rectly said,  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  man.  (14)  It  is  easy  to  state,  what 
kind  of  union  Nestoriusdid  not  admit;  but  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  he  distinctly 
believed,  as  bishop  John  states.  (15)  To  explain  the  connexion  of  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ,  as  united  in  one  person,  J^estorius  said :  The  Son  of  God  dtoells 
in  the  man;  and  the  flesh  is  the  temple  of  God.  Yet  he  explained  himself,  by 
•aymg,  that  he  did  not  understand  such  an  indtcelUng,  aa  the  indwelling  of  God 
»  the  faithful  and  in  the  prophets.  (16)  Jfestonus  called  the  human  nature  an 
tnstrvmeni,  hy  which  the  Son  of  God  worked ;  and  a  garment,  with  which  he 
was  clad ;  and  said,  God  carried  and  bare  the  man.  (17)  He  also  admitted  a 
emnmunion  or  intercourse  of  the  two  natures.  (18)  And  at  the  same  time,  held 
to  the  so  called  ^«r«imaZ  properties.  (19)  In  respect  to  the  emnmurdeaiion  of  at- 
tributes, Jfestonus  held  that,  in  the  scriptures,  names  are  used  in  reference  to  our 
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to  judge  correctly,  still  J^estorius  must  be  prouounced  guilty  of 
two  faults  :  first,  that  he  was  disposed,  rashly,  and  with  offence  to 
many,  ^  abolish  the  use  of  a  harmless  term,(22)  which  had  been 

Savior,  which  indicate  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  but  not  one  nature  as  distinct-^ 
from  the  other ;  names,  with  which  we  must  connect  the  idea  of  the  entire  Christ ; 
e.  ff.  Immanuely  Christ,  JesuSy  Son,  Only  Begotten,  Lord.  -  (20)  Xestorivs  admit- 
ted that  the  scriptures  attribute  to  Chrtst  both  divine  and  human  attributes  .ind 
acts.     And  he  states  this  rule  for  interpreting  them :  Every  attribute  and  act, 
which  the  scriptures  ascribe  tcr  Christ,  must  be  understood  indeed  of  the  one  per- 
son, yet  not  of  both  his  natures;  but  the  sublime  and  God-befitting,  mu.<t  be   re- 
ferred to  the  divine  nature,  and  the  inferior,  to  the  human  nature.     (21)  In  the 
writing:iofJVe5toriW,  noticeable  passages  occur,  relating  to  expressions  which  de- 
note the  participation  or  communication  of  attributes,  and  which  are  indicative  of 
his  real  nentimenta  on  the  subject.     They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.     To 
the  first  class,  belong  the  expressions,  by  which  the  properties  and  changes  of  the 
human  nature  are  referred  to   Christ  in  his  divine  nature,  or,  (according  to  the 
customary  phraseology  of  those  times,)  to  the  Word  that  was  God.     The  first  ex- 
pression is  that  of  being  horn.    It  is  undeniable,  that  JS'^estorius,  (though  not  like- 
wise his  friends,  a  few  only  excepted,)  rejected   the  use  of  the   term  mother  of 
God;  as  also  the  expression,  Mary  bore  the  Deity,  or,ickat  teas  bom  of  Mary,  was 
God.    Yet  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  JVestorius  did  not  reject  the  term  mother 
of  God,  nor  indeed  the  other  expressions,  utterly  and  perse veringly,  except  un- 
der the  limitation,  being  so  and  so  understood ;  otherwise  he  acknowledged  and 
professed  the  correctness  and  harmlessness  of  them.     (22)  The  next  expression 
IS,  the  sufferings,  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ.     JS'estorius  did  not  deny,  that  it 
was  God,  or  man  in  union  with  God,  i.  e.  one  Christ,  that  Was  crucified,  sufiered, 
died,  and  was  buried.    But  he  did  deny,  that  Christ,  in  so  far  as  he  was  God,  was 
the  subject  of  these  changes ;  because  he  was,  in  his  divine  nature,  unchangea- 
ble, ana  incapable  of  suffering  and  dying.     (23)  The  third  expressi«in  is  resurree- 
tion.    On  this,  his  views  were  the  same  as  on  the  preceding.     As  he  had  borrow- 
ed the  word  temple  from  John  ii.   19  &c.  he  insisted,  that   Christ  there  distin- 
guishes the  temple,  from  him  who  raises  it  up.     Yet  this  distinction  he  would 
understand  to  imply,  not  a  division  of  persons,  but  only  a  difference  of  natures. 
(24)  To  the  second,  class  belong  such  as  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  a  communication 
of  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human.    And  here  Kestoriu^  did  not 
deny,  that  the  man  Christ,  possessed  divine  properties  ;  but  only  that  he  possess- 
ed them  of  himself,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  union.     (25)  He  conceded,  that  to 
Christ  as  to  his  human  nature,  the  divine  names  and  titles  were  pertinent ;  but 
with  the  limitation,  again,  not  of  himself,  but  on  account  of  the  union.     (26)  He 
admitted,  that  to  the  man  Christ,  divine  worship  belonged  ;  but,  again,  not  for 
his  own  sake,  but  on  account  of  the  union.     (27)  The  species  of  communication 
of  attributes,  which  our  theologians  call  apotdesmatic,  (attributing  the  mediatorial 
acts  of  the  redeemer  in  his  official  capacity,  cither  to  the  complex  person,  or  to 
either  of  his  natures  indiscriminately,)  Nestorius  fully  recognized  :  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  he  regarded  the  work  of  redemption,  as  the  work  solely  of  the  human 
nature.     (28)  Hence  it  follows,   that  JSTestorius  understood  well,  and  expressed 
distinctly,  the  unity  of  tfte  person  of  Christ,  and  also  the  diversity  and  union  of 
the  two  natures,  with  its  consecjuences ;  yet  that  he  was  always  anxious  for  ex- 
cluding the  use  of  such  expressions,  as  obscured  and  rendered  undiscernabic  the 
distinction  of  the  two  natures.     Hence,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ,  he  preferred 
using  a  name  expressive  of  his  complex  person.    Thus  he   would  rather  say 
vpf^oroxo^  mother  of  Christ,  than  say  ^soroxo;  mother  of  God;  or  if  the  latter 
could  not  be  avoided,  he  would  add  eomething  to  qualify  it,  as  mother  of  the  God- 
Man. — Dr.  Walch  is  one  who  thinks  the   whole  controversy  between  ffestorius 
and  his  accusers,  was  a  mere  dispute  about  words  and  phrases.     But  Dr.  Hcf- 
mann,  in  a  dispute  at  Wittemberg,  AD.  1725,  maintained,  that  the  Nesiarian  con- 
troversy was  not  mere  logomachy.     Schl."] 

(22)  [''The  title  mother  of  God,  applied  to  the  virgin  Mary,  is  not  perhaps  so 
innocent  as  Dr.  Mosheim  takes  it  to  be.    To  the  judicious  and  learned  it  can  pre- 
tent  no  idea  at  all,  and  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may  present  the  most  ab- 
surd and  monstrous  notions.    The  invention  and  use  of  such  mysterious  terms 
as  have  no  place  in  scripture,  are  undoubtedly  pernicious  to  true  religion."  Mael.] 
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long  current ;  and  secondly,  that  he  presumed  to  express  and  ex- 
plain, by  unsuitable  phrases  and  comparisons,  a  mystery,  which 
exceeds  all  human  comprehension.  If  to  these  faults  be  added 
the  excessive  vanity  and  impetuosity  of  the  man,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  great  con- 
test, Cyril,  or  JVtsionus. 

§  10.  The  council  of  Ephesus  was  so  far  from  putting  an  end 
to  these  contentions,  that  it  rather  extinguished  all  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  harniony.  JbAn,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  other 
eastern  prelates,  whose  arrival  Cyril  would  not  wait  for,  assem- 
bled at  Ephesus ;  and  tliey  issued  against  Cyril ^  and  his  friend 
Memnon^  bishop  of  Ephesus,  as  severe  a  sentence,  as  they  had 
issued  against  N^storius.  Hence  arose  a  violent  and  troublesome 
controversy  between  Cyril  and  those  oriental  bishops,  who  were 
under  the  guidance  of  John  of  Antioch.  It  was  indeed  partially 
adjusted  in  the  year  433,  when  Cyril  acceded  to  a  formula  of 
faith  prescribed  by  Jo  An,  and  rejected  the  use  of  certain  suspi- 
cious phrases.  Yet  the  commotions  produced  by  this  controver- 
sy, continued  long  in  the  East.  (23)  Thenceforward,  no  means 
could  prevent  the  friends  and  disciples  of  JSTestoritts  from  spread- 
ing his  doctrines  through  various  provinces  of  the  East,  and  eve- 
ry where  gathering  churches  which  rejected  tlie  Ephesine  de- 
crees.(24)  The  Persians,  in  particular,  were  averse  from  any 
reconciliation  with  Cyril,  and  persevered  in  maintaining,  that 
JSTestorius  was  rashly  condemned  at  Ephesus,  and  that  Cyril 
subverted  the  distinction  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
The  propagation  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines  was  still  more  suc- 
cessful, after  the  introduction  of  those  doctrines  into  the  celebra- 
ted Persian  school  which  had  for  some  time  flourished  at  Edessa. 
For  the  teachers  in  this  school,  not  only  taught  Nestorian  princi- 
ples to  their  pupils,  but  likewise  translated  from  Greek  into  Syri- 
ac  the  writings  of  JVestoriuSj  and  his  master,  Theodorus  of 
Mopsuestia,  as  well  as  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  spread  them 
throughout  Assyria  and  Persia. (25) 

§  11.  The  Nestorian  faith  is  indebted  to  no  one  of  all  its 
friends,  more  than  it  is  to  Barsutnas  ;  who  was  ejected  from  the 
school  of  Ed^sa,  with  his  associates,  and  created,  in  the  year 
435,  bishop  of  Nisibis.     From  the  year  440  to  the  year  485,  he 

(23)  See  Christ.  Aug.  SaJigf  de  Eutychianismo  ante  Eutychcn,  p.  243  &c.  [and 
Dr.  Walrh'e  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  v.  p.  C19  &c.     SchL] 

(24)  I^The  Roman  provinces,  in  which  Nestorianism  most  prevailed,  were  the 
two.Synaa,  the  two  Cilicias,  Bithynia,  Mbcsia,  Thessaly,  Isauria,  and  the  second 
Cappadocia.     TV.] 

(25)  See  Joe.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican.  Tom.  i.  p. 
351  <&c.  Tom.  iii.  Pt  ii.  p.  69.  From  which  with  other  passages,  we  should  cor- 
rect the  account  of  the  early  history  of  Ncstorianism,  given  by  Eus.  Renaudot^ 
(Liturgiarum  Oriental.  Tom.  ii.  p.  99  6lc.)  and  by  others.  See  also  Theodm-us 
Lector^  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  p.  ^oii. 
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labored  with  incredible  assiduity  and  dexterity,  to  procure  for 
Nestorianism  a  permanent  establishment  in  Persia.  Maanes^ 
bishop  of  Ardaschir,  was  his  principal  coadjutor.  His  measures 
were  so  successful^  that  all  the  Nestorians  in  Chaldea,  Persia, 
Assyria,  and  the  neighboring  countries,  deservedly  reverence  this 
Barsumas  alone,  to  this  day,  as  their  parent  and  founder.  He 
persuaded  the  Persian  monarch,  Pherozes,  to  expel  the  christians 
who  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  not  only 
to  admit  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  to  allow  them  to  make  the 
first  cities  in  Persia,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  their  primary  seat ; 
which  tlieir  patriarchy  or  catholic,  occupies  even  down  to  our 
times.  He  also  erected  the  famous  school  at  JVisibis^  from  which 
issued  those  who^  in  this  and  the  following  century,  carried  the 
Nestorian  doctrines  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary, 
and  even  to  China.  (26) 

(26)  All  these  transactions  arc  well  illustrated,  ^L^^®  before  mentioned.  Jos. 
Sim.  Jlsseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vatican.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  Ixxvii  &c. 

SThe  J^estorians  are  not  called  by  this  name  in  the  East,  -(for  they  regard  their 
octrines  as  apostolic ;  and  they  never  had  any  connexion  with  the  person  of 
J^estorius,)  but  arc  generally  called  Chaldaic  christians^  (because  their  principal 
or  head  church,  is  in  the  ancient  Chaldea,)  and  in  some  part  of  the  east  Indies, 
^.  Thomas  christians,  because  they  suppose  the}^  received  Christianity  from  the 
apostle  Thomas. — They  constitute  a  large  christian  community,  which  has  no 
connexion  with  others,  have  their  own  forms  of  worship,  their  own  bishops,  and 
their  own  ecclesiastical  councils.  Their  church  extends  through  all  Asia,  and 
exists  partly  in  the  Persian,  partly  in  the  Turkish,  and  partly  in  the  Mogul  em- 
pires. The  patriarch  resides  in  a  monastery  not  far  from  Mosul,  and  has  a  freat 
many  bishops  under  him.  The  enmity  of  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Muhanimcdans  and  Saracens  against  the  Romans,  contributed  much  to  further 
the  spread  of  this  sect ;  for  they  received  all  refugees  from  the  Roman  empire, 
and  extended  full  protection  to  such  chiistians  as  were  not  tolerated  in  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and  whom  of  course  they  could  not  suspect  of  any  understanding 
with  the  Romans.  Iba^,  bishop  of  Edessa,  was  one  otthe  greatest  defenders  of 
JS'estorivs  among  the  orientals ;  and,  on  that  account,  his  epistle  to  Marin,  the 
Persian  bishop  of  Ardaschir,  was  i ejected  by  some  councils.  But  the  chief  per^ 
sons  among  them,  were  Barsumas,  and  his  assistant  Maanes.  AAer  the  death 
of  Barsumas,  the  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  Bahacus,  became  the  head  of  the  party  ; 
and  from  this  time  onward,  the  patriarchs  {catholici  or  jacdich)  resided  at  Seleucia^ 
until,  under  the  caliphs,  Bagdai  and  Mosul  were  selected  for  that  purpose.  This 
BabcuMS  held  a  council,  in  the  year  499,  in  which  not  only  the  whole  Persian 
church  professed  itself  to  belong  to  the  Nestorian  community,  but  regulations 
were  also  made,  that  all  bishops  and  priests  must  be  married,  and  second  mar- 
riages of  the  clergy  were  not  merel^r  permitted  but  declared  to  be  necessary. 
(See  Jlsseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  177.)  The  Nestorians  differ 
from  other  christians  in  the  following  particulars :  that  they  will  not  call  Maru 
the  mother  of  Gad;  and  wholly  reject  the  expressions,  God  was  crucified,  and 
died;  that  they  admit  no  natural  and  persotuu,  but  only  a  friendly,  union  of  the 
Word,  that  was  God,  (for  so  they  speak,)  with  the  man  Jesus;  that  they  teach, 
there  are  in  Christ  two  natures  and  two  substances,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
personality  :  that  they  reject  the  council  of  Ephcsus ;  execrate  Cyril,  as  beins  a 
wicked  wretch ;  and  venerate  Xestorius,  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsuesijtia,  as  being 
saints  :  that  they  worship  no  images;  and  perform  their  worship,  which  is  very 
simple,  in  the  Syriac  language.  Together  with  baptisin,  which  they  generally 
administer  on  the  40th  day  auer  the  birth,  and  the  [jtrd's  supper,  in  which  they 
use  leavened  bread ;  they  make  the  consecration  of  priests  to  be  a  sacrament. 
They  also  practice  anointing  with  oil,  as  a  ceremony  of  worship;  and  likewise 
in  slight  diseases,  and  even  in  commencing  journics,  as  a  sort  of  consecration. 
See  Baumgarten's  Geschichte  der  Religionspartheyen,  p.  586.     Schl.] 
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§  12.  Before  this  sect  became  fully  formed  and  established, 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  it.  Some  said,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  combined,  was 
wholly  unknown ;  but  others  denied  any  other  connexion,  than 
that  of  will,  operation,  and  dignity. (27)  Hut  this  disagreement 
wholly  disappeared,  from  the  time  that  the  Nestorian  community 
became  duly  consolidated.  For  it  was  decreed  by  the  synods 
assembled  at  Seleucia,  that  there  were  in  the  Savior  of  mankind, 
two  persons  or  v'troga(f6ig,  namely  a  divine^  that  of  the  JVord,  and 
a  human  that  of  Jestis  ;  yet  that  both  persons  constituted  but  one 
Aspect^  or  as  they  (following  JVestorius)  expressed  it,  one  Bar- 
.  sopa,  that  is,  rpjtfwirov  :  that  this  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with 
the  Son  of  Mai,  took  place  at  the  moment  of  conception,  and 
would  never  end  :  but  that  it  was  not  a  union  of  natures  or  per- 
sons, but  only  of  will  and  affection :  Christy  therefore,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  Christ  as  in  his 
temple,  (as  JVestorius  had  said ;)  and  that  Mary  should  never 
be  called  the  mother  of  God,  but  only  the  mother  of  Christ, 
They  reverence  JVestorius,  as  a  holy  man,  and  worthy  of  ever- 
lasting remembrance ;  but  they  maintain,  that  his  doctrine  was 
much  more  ancient  than  he^  being  derived  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  church ;  and  therefore  they  wish  not  to  be  called  JVestori' 
ans.  And  it  appears,  in  fact,  that  Barsumus  and  his  associates 
did  not  inculcate  on  their  followers  precisely  the  doctrines  taught 
by  JVestorius  ;  but  they  in  some  measure  polished  his  imperfect 
system,  enlarged  it,  and  connected  with  it  other  doctrbes  which 
JVestorius  never  embraced. 

^13.  Many,  while  careful  to  shun  the  fault  oi  JVestorius,  ran 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Eu- 
tyches,  abbot  of  a  certain  convent  of  monks  at  Constantinople ; 
from  whom  originated  another  sect,  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
JVestorius,  but  equally  troublesome  and  mischievous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity ;  and  which,  like  that,  spread  witli  great  ra- 
pidity throughout  the  East,  and  acquired  such  strength  in  its  pro- 
gress, that  it  gave  immense  trouble  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  to 
die  Greeks,  and  became  a  great  and  powerful  community.  In 
the  year  448,  JEutyches,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  put  down  JVestorius  to  whom  he  was  a  violent  foe, 
explained  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  maintained  that  there  was  only 
one  nature  in  Christ,  namely,  that  of  the  Word,  who  became 
incamate.{2S)     Hence  he  was  supposed  to  deny  the  humanity 

(27)  UxnUius  Byzantinus,  adv.  Nestorianos  et  Eutychianos;  in  Hen.  CamsH 
Lectiones  Antiquar.  Tom.  i.537.andJa.  Basnage,  Proiegom.  ad  CaDisiuiii,Toin. 
i.cap.  ii.  p.  19  o&c. 

(SsB)  That  Cyril  had  so  expressed  himself,  and  had  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  Aikanasiusy  to  justify  the  phraseology,  is  beyond  controversy.    But  whether 
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of  Jaflus  Christ;  and  was  accused,  by  Eusebitu  of  Doryleum,  be- 
fore a  council  called  by  Flavianusy  perhaps  in  this  very  year,  at 
Constantinople.  And  as  Eutyches  refused  to  give  up  bis  opin- 
ions, at  the  bidding  of  this  council,  he  was  cast  out  of  die  church, 
and  deprived  of  hia  office ;  and  he,  not  acquiescing  in  this  de- 
cree, appealed  to  a  general  council  of  the  whole  church. (29) 

'^  14.  The  emperor  Theodosius  therefore,  convoked  at  Ephe- 
sus,  in  the  year  449,  such  a  council  as  Eutyches  had  requested ; 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  it  Diosconu^  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a 
man  as  ambitious  and  restless  as  Cyn7,  and  hostile  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople.  In  this  council,  the  business  was  conducted 
with  the  same  kind  of  fairness  and  justice,  as  by  Cyril  in  the 
council  of  Ephesus  against  J^estoriiu,  For  Dioscorus^  in  whose 
church  nearly  the  same  things  were  taught  as  Eutyches  had  ad- 
vanced, so  artfully  managed  and  controlled  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  doctrine  of  orie  nature  incarnate  was  triumph- 
ant, and  Eutyches  was  acquitted  of  all  error.     On  the  contrary, 

^thanasius  actually  used  such  language,  is  doubtful ;  for  many  think  the  book  in 
which  it  occurs,  was  not  a  production  of  ^thajuisius.  See  Mich.  U  f^meitj  Diss. 
ii.  in  Damascenimi,  p.  xxzi  &«.  and  Christ.  Aug.  Sdligj  de  Eutychianismo  ante 
Eutychein,  p.  112  4&c.  That  the  Syrians  used  the  same  phraseology,  before  Eu- 
tycnes'  times,  and  without  offence,  is  shewn  by  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth. 
Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  i.  p.  219. — ^We  are  yet  in  want  of  a  solid  and  accurate  his- 
tory of  the  Eutuchian  troubles;  which  however,  Christ.  Aug.  SaUg  lefl  in  manu- 
scnpt.  [This  nas  not  yet  been  published :  but  Dr.  Ch.  W.  Fr.  mUch,  has  jKJ^en 
a  very  elaborate  and  full  history  of  the  Eutychian  and  Monophyslte  sects,  filliDg 
the  whole  vi,  yii,  and  viii  volumes  of  his  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  Lips.  1773, 
76 — 78,  8yo.  and  M.  Schroeckh  has  treated  the  subject  well,  in  his  Kirchenm- 
schichte,  vol.  xviii.  p.  433 — 636,  Lips.  1793.  Bvo. — The  points  in  controversy  be- 
tween Eutyches  and  his  friends  on  the  one  part,  and  their  antagonists  on  the  oth- 
er, durin<^  the  first  period  of  the  contest,  or  till  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451, 
according  to  Dr.  Waleh,  (loc.  cit.  vol.  vi.  p.  611 — 619,)  were  in  amount,  as  fol- 
lows. Both  held  alike,  (1)  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  And  of 
course,  (2)  both  held  the  doctrme  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead;  (3) 
tliat  God,  the  Word,  was  made  flesh ;  (4)  that  Chnst  was  truly  God  and  truly 
man  united  ;  and  (5)  that,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  he  was  ons  parson. 
But  Eut}fchts  maintained,  (6)  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  after  the  union,  did 
Dot  remain  two  distinct  natures,  but  constituted  one  nature;  and  therefore  (7) 
that  it  was  correot  to  say,  Christ  we^  constituted  of  or  from  two  natures;  but  not 
that  he  existed  in  two  natures.  For  (8)  the  union  of  tlie  two  natures  was  such 
that,  although  neither  of  them  was  lost,  or  was  essentially  changed,  yet  together 
they  constituted  one  nature;  of  which  compound  nature,  and  not  of  either  of  the 
oriffioal  natures  alone,  must  thenceforth  be  predicated  each  and  evenr  property  of 
boUi  natures.    He  accordingly  denied,  (9)  that  it  is  correct  to  say  of'^Cfhrist,  that, 

as  to  his  human  nature,  he  was  OfJbo&tfio;  (of  the  same  nature)  with  us.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  Eutyches  was  solicitous  chiefly  to  confute  Jfestorius^  who 
kept  the  two  natures  almost  entirely  distinct,  and  seemed  to  deny  any  other  un- 
ion than  that  of  purpose  and  cooperation;  and  in  particular  he  disfiked  all  phrases 
which  predicated  the  acts  and  sufferincs  of  the  Imman  nature,  of  the  divine  na- 
ture :  and  to  enable  him  to  overturn  uiis  error,  he  so  blended  the  two  natures, 
that  they  could  not  afterwards  be  distin|rui8hed.     TV.] 

(29)  [This  was  an  occasional  council,  assembled  for  other  pnrpotet,  before 
which  Euoebius  appeared  and  accused  Emtt^ches,  The  council  peremptorily  r^ 
paired  him  to  eive  up  his  opinions ;  and  on  his  refusal,  proceeded  at  onoe  to  eat" 
communicate  him.  see  the  Acts  of  this  eoancil,  in  Hardmn*s  CoUection.  Tom. 
Ji.  p  70  Sue.  See  also  Walehy  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  yi.  p.  10^—166. 
Jr.] 
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Flavianus  was  severely  scourged,  and  banished  to  Epipa,  a  city 
of  Lydia,  where  he  soon  after  died. (30)  The  Greeks  call  this 
Ephesioe  council,  (fyvo^ov  Xij^pixi^v,  an  Assembly  of  Robbers ;  to 
signify  that  every  thing  was  carried  in  it  by  fraud  and  violence. 
Yet  tnis  name  would  be  equally  applicable  to  many  councils  of 
this  and  the  subsequent  times. 

§  15.  But  the  scene  changed  soon  after.  Flavianus  and  his 
adherents  engaged  Leo  the  Great,  the  Roman  pontiff,  on  their 
side, — a  course  which  was  commonly  taken  in  that  age,  by  those 
who  were  foiled  by  their  enemies, — ^and  also  represented  to  the 
emperor,  that  an  affair  of  such  magnitude  demanded  a  general 
council  to  settle  it.  Theodosius  however,  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  grant  the  request  of  Leo^  and  call  such  a  council.  But  on 
his  death,  Marcian^  his  successor,  summoned  a  new  council  at 
Chalcedon,  in  the  year  451,  which  is  called  the  fourth  general 
council.  In  this  very  numerous  assembly,  the  legates  of  IjCO  the 
Great,  (who  had  already  publicly  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Eu- 
tyches,  in  his  famous  Epistle  to  Flavianus^)  were  exceedingly 
active  and  influential.  Dioscorus  therefore  was  condemned,  de- 
posed, and  banished  to  Paphlagonia ;  the  Acts  of  the  Ephesine 
council  were  rescinded  ;  the  Epistle  of  Leo  was  received  as  a 
rule  of  faith ;  Eutyches^  who  had  already  been  divested  of  his 
clerical  dignity  and  exiled  by  the  emperor,  was  condemned 
though  absent ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  other  decrees  of  the 
council,  all  christians  were  required  to  believe,  what  most  to  this 
day  do  believe,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  but  one  person^ 
yet  two  distinct  natures  no  way  confounded  or  mixed. (31) 

(30)  See  Jo.  Harduin,  Concilia,  Tom.  i.  p.  82  &c.  Liberainsj  BreTiariunii  c. 
xii.  p.  76.  Leo  Magn.  Ep'ist.  xciii.  p.  625.  KwepkoruSj  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  xiv.  c. 
47.  p.  550  &c.  \^W<dcky  Historic  der  Kirclicnversaminlungeii,  p.  301  &c.  and 
Historie  der  Ketzeroyen,  vol.  vi.  p.  175 — 264.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  {Leo) 
vol.  ii.  p.  42 — 48.  ed.  Lond.  1750.  4to.  The  aged  emperor  Theodosius  II.  was 
managed  by  the  Etychians  ;  and  therefore  he  called  snch  a  council  na  would  ac- 
complish their  wishes.  In  the  council,  Eutyches  offered  a  confession  ofiaith, 
which  did  not  touch  the  point  in  debate  ;  and  this  was  accepted,  without  allow' 
ing  his  accusers  to  be  heard.  By  acclamation  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  the 
incarnate  Word,  was  condemned.  Dioscorus  then  proposed  to  condemn  Flavia- 
nus and  Eusebius.  Here  opposition  was  made  :  and  Dioscorus  called  on  the 
imperial  commissioners,  who  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  church  ;  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  an  armed  mob  rushed  in.  The  terrified  bishops  no  longer  resisted 
Every  member  (in  all,  149,)  signed  the  decrees.  FLavianHS  vfelb  deposed  and 
banisned.  Eusebitisof  Doryleum,  Theodoret  of  Cyprus,  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
and  several  others  were  also  deposed.  The  decisions  of  this  council  were  rati- 
fied by  the  emperor,  and  ordered  to  be  every  where  enforced.     IV.] 

^1)  [See  the  entire  Acts  of  this  council,  In  all  the  Collections  of  Councils  ;  e. 
g.  BinmtUf  and  Harduin,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1  &c.  See  also  EvagriuSj  Hist.  Eccles.  L. 
u.  c.  2,4.  Cav«,  Historia  Litterar.  vol.  i.  p.  462— 487.  fTo/t^,  Historie  der  Kir- 
chenversammlungen,  p.  307 — 314,  and  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  vi.  p. 
2^3 — 489.  Bower,  Lives  of  the  Pojies,  {Leo  I.)  vol.  ii.  p.  56—100,  ed.  Lond. 
1750.  4to. — The  exposition  of  faith,  in  the  5th  Action  ot  this  coun<al,  was  de- 
signed to  guard  against  both  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  errors.  After  recognizing 
the  J^ictne  and  ConstantinopoUum  creeds,  with  Leo's  I^etter  to  Flavianus,  &c. 
tbey  say :  ^*  Following  therefore  these  holy  fathers,  we  unitedly  declare,  that 
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^16.  This  remedy,  which  was  intended  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  church,  was  worse  than  the  disease.  For  a  great  part  of  the 
oriental  and  Egyptian  doctors,  though  holding  various  sentiments 
in  other  respects,  agreed  in  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  to  the  Epistle  of  Leo  the  Great,  which  the 
council  had  adopted  ;  and  contended  earnestly  for  one  nature  in 
Christ.  Hence  arose  most  deplorable  discords,  and  civil  wars 
almost  exceeding  credibility.  In  Egypt^  the  excited  populace,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  [AD.  457,]  murdered  Pro- 
teriusy  the  successor  of  Dioscorus;  and  appointed  in  his  place 
Timotheus  Aelurus^  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  one  incarnate 
nature.  And  although  Aelurus  was  expelled  from  his  office,  by 
the  emperor  Leo^  yet  under  the  succeeding  emperor,  Basiliscu^^ 
he  recovered  it.  After  his  death,  [AD.  476,]  the  friends  of  the 
council  of  Ghalcedon  elected  riwomeu*,  surnamed  Salophaciolus  ; 
and  the  advocates  for  one  nature,  chose  Peter  Moggus.  But 
Salophaciolus  being  dead,  in  the  year  482,  Moggus^  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Zeno^  and  by  the  influence  of  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  obtained  full  possession  of  the  see  of  Alexandria ; 
and  John  Talaia^  whom  the  Chalcedonians  had  elected,  was  re- 
moved. (32) 

§  17.  In  Syria,  the  M)ot  Barsumas,  (a  different  person  from 
Barsumas  of  Nisibis,  a  founder  of  the  Nestorian  sect,)  having 
been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  went  about  propa- 
gating the  doctrine  of  Eutyches.  He  also  spread  this  doctrine 
anK)ng  the  neighboring  Armenians,  about  the  year  460,  by  means 
of  his  disciple  Samuel.  Yet  from  the  harsher  form  of  the  Euty- 
chian  doctrine,  the  Syrians  afterwards  departed,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  ZenaiaSy  or  Philoxenusy  the  bishop  of  Mahugy  [or 
Hierapolis,']  and  the  famous  Peter  the  Fuller  [^Gnapheus  in 
Greek,  and]  Fullo  in  Latin.  For  these  men  denied,  what  Eu- 
tyches is  said  to  have  taught,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 

one  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  acknowledged,  as  being 
perfect  in  bis  Godhead,  and  perfect  in  his  humanity  -,  truly  God,  and  truly  man, 
with  a  rational  soul  and  a  body ;  of  like  essence  (ofxo^o'io^)  y^ith  the  Father,  as 
to  his  Godhead  ;  and  of  like  essence  (ofAo^tfio^)  "whh  us,  as  to  his  manhood; 
in  all  things  like  us,  sin  excepted ;  begotten  ^ysvvri^slg)  of  the  Father,  from 
all  eternity,  as  to  his  Godhead;  hnd  of  Mary  ^  the  mother  of  God  (^soroxs) 
in  these  last  days,  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  as  to  his  manhood  ;  recognized  as 
one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten  ;  of  two  natures,  unconfounded,  unchaag- 
ed,  undivided,  inseparable  (atr'uyp^urwf ,  aTp^flfrw?,  oLJiaipsrwg,  aj^wpfewf) ; 
the  distinction  of  natures  not  at  all  done  away  by  the  union  ;  but  rather,  the 
peculiarity  nSioTr^s)  of  each  nature  preserved,  and  combining  ((f\)VTpsyk(fyii) 
into  one  substance  (v4^6ga<fiv) ;  not  separated  or  divided  into  two  persons 
(irpoVwira) ;  but  one   Son,  Only-begotten,   God   the   Word,    the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ :  as  the  prophets  before  [taught]  concerning  him  ;  so  he,'  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  hath  taught  us,  and  the  creed  of  the  fathers  hath  transmitted  to  us/'  TV.] 
(^2)  See  Uheralus,  Breviarium,cap.  16,  17, 18.     Evagrivs,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib. 
ii.  c.  o.  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.    Mich,  le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  ii.  p.  410  &c. 
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absorbed  in  the  divine  ;  and  simply  inculcated  that  Christ  pos- 
sessed one  nature,  and  this  a  twofold  or  compound  one.  Still,  as 
this  doctrire  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  the  believers  in  it  most  stedfastly  rejected 
that  council. (33) 

§  18.  Peter,  who  wassurnamed  the  Fuller,  because,  while  a 
monk,  he  pursued  tlie  trade  of  a  fuller,  got  possession  of  the  see 
of  Antioch  ;  and  although  he  was  often  ejected  and  condenmed 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  council  of  Chelcedon,  yet  in 
the  year  482,  he  obtained  a  full  establishment  in  it,  by  authority 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  influence  of  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople.(34)  This  man,  who  was  formed  to  promote 
discord  and  controversy,  occasioned  new  contests,  and  was  look- 
ed uppi^  AS  inclined  to  establish  a  new  sect,  which  has  been  called 
the  Theopcuchites.  Because,  to  the  celebrated  hymn  which  the 
Greeks  call  Trisagiumi  he  reconmiended  to  the  eastern  churches 
the  following  addition,  after  the  words,  O  Holy  God,  O  Holy 
Almighty,  0  Holy  Eternal :  viz.  who  wast  crucified  for  us.  He 
undoubtedly  made  this  addition  with  sectarian  views,  intending  to 
establish  men  more  firmly  in  his  beloved  doctrine,  that  of  but 
one  nature  in  Christ.  But  his  adversaries,  especially  Felix  of 
Rome,  and  others,  perverted  his  meaning ;  and  maintained  that  he 
intended  to  teach,  that  all  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  were 
crucified  :  and  therefore  such  as  approved  this  form  of  the  hymn 
were  called  Theopaschites.  The  consequence  of  this  dispute 
was,  that  the  western  christians  rejected  this  form  of  the  hynm, 
which  they  understood  to  refer  to  the  whole  Trinity ;  but  the 
oriental  christians  continued  to  use  it  constantly,  even  down  to 
modem  times,  without  offence,  because  they  refer  the  hymn  to 
Christ  as  one  person  in  the  Trinity. (35) 

^19.  To  settle  these  manifold  dissensions,  which  exceedingly 
disquieted  both  tlie  church  and  the  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  in 
the  year  482,  by  advice  of  Acacius  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
offered  to  the  contending  parties  ih^X  formula  of  concord,  which 
is  commonly  called  his  Henoticon'  This  formula  repeated  and 
confirmed  all  diat  had  been  decreed  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople, Epfcesus,  and  Chalcedon,  against  the  Arians,  Nesto- 

(33)  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman^  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1 — 10.  and  hia 
DisB.  de  JHonophysUisj  prefixed  to  this  Tome,  p.  ii  &c.  [According  to  Dr.  Waleh, 
the  parties  were  continually  coming  nearer  together  in  doctrine^  so  that  the  tkeo^ 
logical  dispute  was  sinking  fast  into  a  mere  logomachy.  But  several  questiont 
of  fact;  or  acts  of  the  parties,  became  the  subjects  of  lasting  dispute  and  conten- 
tion.   See  Walch's  Hislorie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  vi.  p.  796  Ac.  b25— 832.     7V.] 

(34)  /f«i».  VaUsiuSf  Diss,  de  Petro  Fullone  et  de  S;^nodis  adversns  earn  colleo- 
tit ;  annexed  to  his  Scriotores  Histor.  Eccles.  Tom.  iii.  p.  173  &c. 

(35)  See  Hen.  JforiSf  de  uno  ex  Trinitate  came  passoLiber,  in  his  Opp.  Tom. 
iii.  Diss.  1.  c.  3.  p.  782.  Jos.  Sim.  Assevnan,  Biblioth  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  i. 
p.  518^.  Tom.  ii.  p.  36, 180  &c.  [and  WdUh.  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol. 
vii.  p.  237  dbc.  329  &c.  339  &c.     TV.] 
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rians,  and  Eutychians ;  but  made  no  mention  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.(36)  For  Zeno  had  been  led  by  Acacius  to  believe, 
that  the  opposition  of  the  disaffected  was,  not  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  to  the  council  itself.  This  formula 
of  concord  was  subscribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  par- 
ty, Fetej'  Moggvs  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Feier  Fullo  bishop 
of  Antioch.  It  was  likewise  approved  by  Acacitis  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  by  all  the  more  moderate  of  both  parties.  But  the 
violent,  on  both  sides,  resisted  it ;  and  complained  that  this  HenO" 
ticon  did  injustice  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (37)  Hence 
arose  new  controversies,  as  troublesome  as  those  which  preceded. 
^  20.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Mofiophysite*  or  Eutychians, 
c<xisidered  Feter  Moggus  as  having  committed  a  great  crime,  by 
acceding  to  the  Henoticon ;  and  therefore  they  united  in  a  new 
party,  which  was  called  that  of  the  Acephali^  because  they  were 
deprived  of  their  head  or  leader. (38)  ^terwards  this  sect  be- 
came divided  into  three  parties,  the  Anthropomorphites^  the  Bar^ 

(36)  EvagriuSf  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  iil.  c.  14.  LiberatvSy  Breviariam  Ilistor.  c.  18. 
[in  both  of  which  the  HeiuJticon  is  civen.  Dr.  Mosheim's  description  of  this  fa- 
mous decree,  is  Terv  imperfect.  In  it  the  emperor  explicitly  recognizes  the  creed 
of  the  Niceoeand  Cfonstantinopolitan  councils,  as  the  only  established  and  allow- 
ed creed  of  the  church ;  and  declares  every  person  an  alien  from  the  true  chuich, 
who  would  introduce  any  other.  This  creed,  he  says,  was  received  by  that 
council  of  Ephesus,  which  condemned  Ntstoritts ;  whom,  with  Evtyches^Xhe 
emperor  pronounces  to  be  heretics.  He  also  acknowledges  the  12  chapters  of 
Cjpril  of  Alexandria,  to  be  sound  and  orthodox ;  and  declares  Mary  to  be  the 
mother  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  possess  two  natures,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
h^kffmg  of  like  substance  with  the  Father,  and  in  the  other,  o|xo^(fio^  with  us. 
Thus  he  fully  recognized  the  doctrines  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  without  al- 
luding at  all  to  that  body  :  and  affirroinc  that  these  doctrines  were  embraced  by 
all  members  of  the  true  church,  he  calls  upon  all  christians  to  unite  on  this  sole 
basis;  and  "  anathematizes  every  person,  who  has  thought,  or  thinks,  otherwise, 
either  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  whether  at  Chalcedon,  or  in  any  other  synoa 
whatever ;  but  more  especially  the  aforesaid  persons,  JVestorius  and  Evtyches, 
and  such  as  embrace  their  sentiments  :"  and  concludes  with  renewed  exhorta- 
tions to  a  union  on  this  basis. — This  formula  of  union  was  happily  calculated  to 
unite  the  more  considerate  of  both  parties.  It  required  indeed  some  sacrifice  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  Monophysites,  or  at  least  of  their  favorite  phraseolo- 
gy ;  but  it  also  required  the  dominant  party  to  give  up  the  advantage  over  their 
roes  which  they  had  obtained  by  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon.  In  Egypt, 
the  Henoticon  was  extensively  embraced ;  but  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  opposed 
to  it,  and  were  able  to  render  it  generally  inefficient.     Tr."] 

(37)  See  Facundus  Hermianensis,  Defensio  trium  Capitulorum,  L.  xii.  c.  4. 

(38)  Evagritts,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iii.  c.  13.  Leontins  Byzant.  de  Sectis,  torn.  i. 
Lection.  Antiquar.  Hen.  CanisU,  p.  537.  Timotfieus  Presbyter,  in  Joh.  Bavt.  Cote- 
Idr,  Monument.  Eccleaiae  Graecae,  torn.  iii.  p.  409.  [From  the  time  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  the  Eutychians  gradually  receded  from  the  peculiar  views  of 
Etttychesy  and  therefore  discarded  the  name  of  Eutychians,  and  assumed  the  more 
appropriate  one  of  Monophysites,  which  indicated  their  distinguishing  tenet,  that 
uie  two  natures  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  constitute  but  one  nature.  The 
whole  party  therefore,  having  long  renounced  Eutyches  as  their  leader,  when 
some  of  them  also  renounced  Peter  Moggus,  they  were  indeed  Acephali,  without 
a  head.  Yet  all  the  branches  of  this  sect,  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Mono- 
physites,  till  late  in  the  6tii  century,  when  Jac^nis  Baradaeus  raised  them  up  from 
extreme  depression  through  persecution,  and  they  assumed  the  name  of  Jacobites, 
a  name  which  they  bear  to  this  day.     TV.] 
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sanuphitei^  and  the  Esaianists.  And  these  sects  were  succeeded, 
in  the  next  age  by  others,  of  which  the  ancients  make  frequent 
mention. (39)  Yet  the  inquirer  into  the  subject,  must  be  inform- 
ed, that  some  of  these  Eutychian  sects  are  altogether  imaginary  ; 
that  others  differed,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  terms ;  and  tliat 
some  were  distinguished,  not  by  their  sentiments,  but  by  some  ex- 
ternal rites  and  other  outward  circumstances.  And  they  were  all 
likewise  of  temporary  duration  ;  for  in  the  next  century,  they  all 
became  extinct,  through  the  influence  especially  of  Jacobus  Bora- 
dae%LS.{AQ) 

§  21.  The  Roman  pontiflf"  jFc/tj?  IlL  with  his  friends,  attacked 
Acacius  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  favored  the  Heno" 
ticon^  as  a  betrayer  of  the  truth,  and  excluded  him  from  church 
communion.  To  justify  this  hostility,  Felix  and  his  successors, 
taxed  Acacius  with  favoring  the  Monophysites,  and  their  leaders, 
Peter  Moggus  and  Pet^r  Fullo  ;  with  contempt  for  the  council 
of  Chalcedon ;  and  with  some  other  things.  But  in  reality,  as 
many  facts  demonstrate,  Acacius  became  thus  odious  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  because  he  denied  by  his  actions  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  see,  and  was  extremely  eager  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  advance  the  honor  of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The 
Greeks  defended  the  character  and  memory  of  their  bishop, 
against  the  aspersions  of  the  Romans.  This  contest  was  protract- 
ed till  the  following  century,  when  the  pertinacity  of  the  Romans 
triumphed,  and  caused  the  names  of  Acacius  and  Peter  Fullo  to 
be  stricken  from  the  sacred  registers, -and  consigned  as  it  were  to 
perpetual  infamy.(41) 

^  22.  The  cause  of  this  so  great  a  series  of  evils,  appears  to 
be  a  very  small  thing.  It  is  said  that  Eutyches  believed,  that  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  absorbed  his  human  nature ;  so  that  Christ 
consisted  of  but  one  nature^  and  that  the  divine.  Yet  whether 
this  was  tlie  fact  or  not,  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  This  sentiment 
however,  together  with  Eutyches,  was  abandoned  and  rejected  by 
the  opposers  of  the  council  oT  Chalcedon,  under  the  guidance  of 
Xenias  and  Peter  Fullo  ;  and  therefore,  they  are  more  properly 
ealled  Monophysites  xh^n  Eutychians.  For  all  who  are  designa- 
ted by  this  name,  held  that  the   divine  and  human   natures  of 

(39)  These  sects  are  enumerated  hy  Ja.  Basnage^  Prolegom.  ad  Hen.  Catdsii 
Lectiones  Antiquas,  cap.  iii.  and  Jos  Sim.  ^asemarij  Diss,  de  Monophjsitis,  p. 
7  &JC, 

(40)  [For  an  account  of  Jacobus  Baradntusy  and  his  labors  in  resuscitating  the 
Allien  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  see  fFalch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  Vol.  viii.  p. 
461—491.     Tr.]  ' 

(41)  Hen.  ValesittSf  Diss,  de  Synodis  Romanis,  in  quibus  damnatus  est  Acaoi- 
us ;  subjoined  to  the  third  vol.  of  his  Scriptores  Histor.  Eccles.  p.  179  &c.  Ja. 
Baxnage^  Histoire  de  TEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  301,  380,  3H1  &Ai.  Nonveau  Dictianaire 
Hist.  Crit.  torn.  i.  Art.  Acacius  p.  75  d^.  Dav.  Blcndell  de  la  Primaut^  dans 
I'Eglise,  p.  279  dx.  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  iii.  Febniarii,  p.  502  ^bc.  [Bower's 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  (Felix  III.)  vol.  ii.  p.  198  dtc.  ed.  Lond.  1750.  4to.  TV.] 
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Christ  were  so  united  as  to  constitute  but  one  nature;  yet  with- 
out any  conversion,  confusion,  or  commixture  i  and  that  this  doc- 
trine might  not  be  understood  differently  from  their  real  meaning, 
they  often  said,  there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christy  yet  it  is  two^ 
fold  and  compottnd.{42)  With  Eutyches  they  disclaimed  all 
connexion ;  but  they  venerate  Dioscorusj  Barsutnas,  Xenias,  and 
Peter  Fullo,  as  pillars  of  their  sect ;  and  reject  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  together  with  the  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Monophysites,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
language  they  used,  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  doctrines  es- 
tablished by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  mode  of  stating 
them,  but  not  otherwise. (43)  Yet  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the 
metaphysical  arguments  and  subtlefies,  by  which  they  supported 
their  views,(44)  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  their  controversy 
with  the  Chalcedonians  was  not  wholly  a  strife  about  words. 

§  23.  Other  troubles  invaded  the  churdi  in  this  century,  from! 
the  West,  and  continued  down  through  subsequent  ages.  Pela-\ 
gius{4[>)  and  Coelestius,(46)  the  former  a  Briton,  and  the  latter 

(42)  See  the  miotations  from  works  of  the  Monophysites,  by  that  excellent, 
and  at  times  sunicientlY  ingenuous  writer,  Jos.  Sim.  Jlssemanf  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  25,  2G,  29,  34,  117, 133, 135,  277, 2U7  &c. 

(43)  Many  learned  men  consider  this  controversy  as  a  mere  strife  about  words. 
Amonff  the  Monophysites,  Gregory  AlndpharajuSf  the  most  learned  of  the  sect, 
was  of  this  opinion.  Assennian,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn,  ii- JP-  291.  Add 
the  Biblioth.  Italiaue,  torn.  xvii.  p.  285.  Malur.  Vets,  la  Croze,  Histtoire  du 
Christianisme  des  Indes,  p.  23.  and  Hist,  du  Christ.  d'£thiopie,  p.  14  <&c.  Even 
^sseman,  (loc.  eit.  p.  297,)  though  living  at  Rome,  came  near  to  avowing  this 
opinion. 

(44)  See  the  subtle  disputation  oT  Ahulpharajua,  in  Asseman,  torn.  ii.  p.  288. 
^45)  [Pelagius,  the  hercsiarch,  was  probably  a  Welchman,  whose  real  name 

it  IS  said  was  Morgan  or  Marigena,  which  was  translated  •rsXavio^  Pdagius. 

He  was  a  British  monk,  went  to  Rome  about  the  vear  400,  imbibed  the  opinions 
of  Origen,  and  began  to  publish  his  heretical  sentiments  concerning  original  sin 
and  free  grace,  about  AI).  405.  In  the  year  408,  when  the  Goths  were  laying 
waste  Italy,  he  and  Codestius  retired  to  Sicily  ;  and  in  411,  to  Africa.  Codes- 
Hus  remained  there,  but  Pdagius  proceeded  on  to  Egypt,  to  visit  the  monks 
.of  that  country.  In  415,  he  removed  to  Palestine,  where  he  enjoyed  the  prptec- 
tion  of  JoAn, bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Orosius,  (now  in  the  East)  impeached  him; 
but  he  so  far  purged  himself,  before  the  council  of  Diospolis  in  417,as  to  be  acquil- 
ted.  But  the  next  year,  he  was  condemned  by  the  councils  of  Carthage  and  Mi- 
le vi,  as  well  as  by  the  popes.  Innocent  and  Zosimus :  and  the  emperor  Honorius 
ordered  him  and  his  adnerents  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.  7%«oao£ttf  of  Antiock 
now  held  a  council,  which  condemned  him.  His  subsequent  history  is  unknown. 
— He  was  a  man  of  distiasnished  genius,  learning,  and  sanctity.  Yet  he  was  ac- 
cused of  dissembling  as  to  liis  real  sentiments. — lie  wrote  fourteen  Books  of  Com- 
mentaries  on  Paul's  Epistles ; — (perhaps  the  very  Books  published  among  the 
works  of  Jrrimt«,  and  ascribed  to  that  father ;)  also  an  Epistle  to  Demetrius,  de 
VirginUate,  AD.  413 ;  (falsely  ascribed  both  to  Jerome  and  to  Augustine,  and  pub- 
lished as  theirs ;)  a  Confession  of  his  faith,  addressed  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome, 
AD.  417. — His  last  works  are,  de  Fide  Trvnitatis  Lib.  iii. — Liber  euXoyjwv  sive 
Testimoniorum ;  (Callections  from  scripture,  in  support  of  some  doctrines;) — de 
Ubero  Arldtrio  Lib.  iv  — de  A'atura  Liber;  and  several  Epistles. — Sec  Cave's  His- 
toria  Litteraria,  i.  p.  381  &c.     JV.J 

(46)  [Codestius,  of  honorable  birth,  was  a  student  at  Rome  when  Pdamtts  ar- 
rived there.    Embracing  the  views  of  his  fellow  islander,  he  acoompaniedhim  to 
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an  Irishman,  both  monks  living  at  Rome,  and  in  high  reputation 
for  their  virtues  and  piety,  conceived  that  the  doctrines  taught  by 
christians,  concerning  the  innate  depravity  of  man,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  internal  divine  grace  in  order  to  the  iUumination  and 
renovation  of  the  soul,  were  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  holiness,  and  therefore  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  church. 
They  therefore  taught,  that  what  was  commonly  inculcated  and 
believed,  respecting  a  corruption  of  the  human  nature,  derived  to 
us  from  our  first  parents,  was  not  true ;  that  the  parents  of  the 
human  race  sinned,  only  for  themselves,  and  not  for  their  posteri- 
ty ;  that  men  are  now  born  as  pure  and  innocent,  as  Adam  was, 
when  God  created  him ;  that  men  therefore  can,  by  their  natural 
power,  renovate  themselves,  and  reach  the  highest  degree  of  ho- 
liness ;  that  external  grace  is  indeed  needful,  to  excite  men  to 
efforts;  but  that  they  have  no  need  of  any  internal  divine 
grace. (47)     These  dc^trines  and  those  connected  with  them,  the 

8icily  in  408,  and  to  Africa  in  411,  where  he  remained  some  years  In  412  he 
was  accused  before  the  bishop  of  Carthase  for  heresy,  and  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil there.  He  appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  but  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
became  a  presbyter.  He  now  disseminated  his  errors  widely  in  A:tia  and  the 
islands.  In  416  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the  next  year  to  Rome,  when  he 
so  far  satisfied  Zosimus,  as  to  obtain  from  him  a  recommendation  to  the  bishops 
of  Africa  to  restore  him.  But  in  418  he  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
and  was  banished  from  the  empire  by  the  emperor.  He  now  concealed  himself 
in  the  East.  In  429  the  emperor  forbid  his  coming  to  Constantinople.  In  430, 
a  synod  at  Rome  condemned  him;  and  also  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431. 
From  that  time,  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  wrote  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
several  Epistles,  and  some  short  pieces:  but  none  of  his  works  have  reached  us 
entire;  except  his  confession  uf  faith,  and  perhaps  some  Epistles  among  those  of 
Jerome.     See  Care,  Historia  Litteraria,  torn.  i.  p.  ^4  &c.     TV.] 

(47)  [According  to  Dr.  IValck,  (Historic  der  Ketzereven,  vol.  iv.  p.  735  Ac.) 
as  abridged  by  Sckegelf  the  system  of  Pdaghis^  was  as  follows.     (1)  Men  as  they 
now  come  into  the  world,  are,  in  respect  to  their  powers  and  abilities,  in  the  same 
state,  in  which  ^dam  was  created.     (2)  AdAvm  sinned ;  but  his  sinning  harmed 
I    no  one  but  himself.     (3)  Human  nature,  therefore,  is  not  changed  by  the  fall : 
and  death  is  not  a  punishment  for  sin  ;  but  Adam  would  have  died,  had  he  not 
apostatized.     For  aeath  is  inseparable  from  our  nature  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  pains  of  child-birth,  diseases,  and  outward  evils,  particularly  in  children.(4) 
Much  less  is  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  his  onsprinff ;  for  God  would  be 
nnjust,  if  he  imputed  to  us  the  actions  of  others.     (-5)  Such  imputation  cannot  be 
:    proved,  by  the  fact,  that  Christ  has  redeemed  infants :  for  this  redemption  is  to 
De  understood  of  their  heirship  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from  which,  an  heir« 
ship  to  another's  guilt,  will  not  follow.     (6)  Neither  does  the  baptism  of  infiints 
prove  such  an  imputation :  for  they  thereby  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
Christ  has  promised  only  to  baptized  persons.     (7)  When  children  die  without 
I    baptism,  they  are  not  therefore  damned.  They  are  indeed  excluded  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  not  from  eternal  blessedness.     For  the  Pelagians  held  to  a 
«  threefold  state  after  death  :  damjuUioHf  for  sinners;  the  kingdinn  cf  heuveny  for 
'  baptized  christians  who  live  a  holv  life,  and  for  baptized  ctiildren  ;  and  eternal 
I  lifey  for  unbaptized  children,  ana  for  unbaptized  adults  who  live  virtuous  lives. 
(8^  Much  less  is  human  nature  depraved,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam. 
Tnere  is  therefore  no  hereditary  sin.     (9)  For,  though  it  may  be  granted,  that 
Adam  is  so  far  the  author  of  sin,  as  he  was  the  first  that  sinned,  and  by  his  ez> 
ample  has  seduced  others  ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  propagation  of 
sin  by  generation.     (10)  This  supposed  propagadon  of  sin  is  the  less  admissible, 
because  it  would  imply  e^  propagation  of  stndsy  which  is  not  true.     (11)  Neither 
can  such  a  propagation  be  maintained,  without  impeaching  the  justice  of  God, 
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above  mentioned  monks  secretly  disseminated  at  Rome.  But  in 
the  year  410,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  they  reti- 
red from  Rome,  and  going  first  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Africa, 
they  more  openly  advanced  their  opinions.  From  Africa,  Pela- 
giu8  went  to  Egypt ;  but  Coelestius  continuing  at  Carthage,  so- 
licited a  place  among  the  presbyters  of  that  city.  But  his  novel 
opinions  being  detected,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  at  Car- 
thage AD.  412;   and  leaving  the  country,  he   went  to  Asia. 

iDlroducinv  unconditional  necessity,  and  destroying  our  freedom.     (12)  It  is  true,' 
there  are  m  men  sinful  propensities  ;  in  particular,  the  propensity  for  sexual  in-  , 
tercourse  ;  but  these  are  not  sins.     (13)  If  sin  was  propagated  by  natural  gene- 
ration, and  every  motion  of  the  sinful  propensities,  and  every  desire   therefor,  ' 
were  sinful,  then  the  marringc  state  would  be  sinful.     (14)  As  man  has  ability 
to  sin,  BO  has  he  also,  not  only  ability  to  discern  what  is  good,  but  likewise  power 
to  desiie  it  and  to  perform  it.     And  this  is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  is  so 
essential  to  man,  tiiat  he  cannot  lose  it.     (15)  The  gracey  which  the  scriptures 
represent  as  the  source  of  morally  good  acinous  in  m^,  Pdagius  understood  to 
denote  various  things.     For  he  understood  the  word*  (a)  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  especially  of  the  endowment  oi  free  will :  (b)  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  divine  law  :  (c)  of  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  without  any  in- 
fluence on  the  future  conduct :  (d)  of  the  example  of  Ckriat's  holy  life,  which  be 
called  the  grace  of  Christ :  (e)  of  the  internal  change  in  the  understanding,  • 
whereby  the  truth jis  recognized  ;  which  he  called  grace,  and  also  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  (f)  and  sometimes  |frae6,  with  nim,  was  equivalent  to  bap' 
Hsm  and  blessedness.     (16)  Man  is  as  capable  of  securing  salvation,  by  the  proper  * 
use  of  his  powers,  as  of  drawing  on  himself  damnation,  by  the  misuse  of  them. 
([17)  And  therefore  God  has  given  men  a  law;  and  this  law  prescribes  nothinjg^ 
impossible.     (18)  God  requires  firom  men  a  perfect,  personal  obedience  to  hifl 
Jaw.     (19)  Actions  originating  from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness,  are  not  sinful. 
(20)  So  also  natural  propensities  or  the  craving  of  things  sinful,  is  not  of  itself 
sinful.     (21)  Therefore  perfect  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  on  the  part  of  men, 
is  practicable,  through  tne  uncorruptness  of  the  powers  of  nature,     (vi)  And  by 
grace,  (consisting  in  external  divine  aids,  the  right  use  of  which  depends  on 
men's  free  will,)  good  works  are  performed.     They  did  not  deny  all  internal 
change  in  men  by  grace  ;  but  tbev  confined  it  solely  to  the  understandings  and 
controverted  all  internal  change  or  the  will.     They  also  limited  the  necessity  of 
this  grace,  by^maintaining  that  it  was  not  indispensible  to  all  men ;  and  that  it 
only  facilitated  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments.     (23)  This  possibility  of 
performing  good  works  ny  the  free  use  of  our  natural  powers,  they  endeavored  to 
prove,  by  the  existence  of  virtuous  persons  among  the  pagans :  and  likewise  (24) 
nrom  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  whom  they  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Jirstf  from  Adam  to  Moses,  who,  like  the  pagans,  had  only  natural 
grace ;  the  second,  from^^Moses  to  Christ,  who  had  the  ^race  of  the  law.     Some 
of  the  saints,  who  had  the  law,  were  all  their  lifetime  without  sin ;  others  sinned 
indeed,  but  being  converted,  they  ceased  to  sin,  and  yielded  a  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law.     (25)  The  grace,  wnereby  perfect  obedience  becomes  possible,  is  a 
consequence  of  precedent  good  works :  (26)  and  such  obedience  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation.     (27)  Sins,  originating  from  a  misuse  of  human  freedom, 
and  continued  by  imitation  and  by  custom,  were  forgiven,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, solely  on  account  of  eood  works ;  and  under  the  New  Testament,  through 
the  grace  of  Christ.     (28)  Their  idea  of  the  way  of  salvation,  thjen,  was  this.    A 
man  who  has  sinned,  converts  himself;  that  is,  he  leaves  ofi*  sinning,  and  this  by 
his  own  powers.     He  believes  on  Christ;  that  is,  he  embraces  his  doctrines.  He 
it  now  baptized  ;  and  on  account  of  this  baptism,  all  his  previous  sins  are  forgiv- 
en him,  and  he  is  without  sin.  He  has  the  instructions  and  the  example  of  Christy 
whereby  he  is  placed  in  a  condition  to  render  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
law.     This  he  can  do,  if  he  will ;  and  he  can  either  withstand  all  temptations, 
or  fall  from  grace.     (29)  Moreover  they  admitted  conditional  decrees ;  the  con- 
dition of  which  was,  either  foreseen  good  works,  or  foreseen  sin.     TV.] 

Vol.  I.  66 
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From  this  time,  Augustine^  the  famous  bishop  of  Hippo,  began  to 
assail  with  his  pen  the  doctrines  of  Pelagtus  and  Coetestius  ;  and 
to  him  chiefly,  is  due  the  honor  of  suppressing  this  sect  at  its  very 
birth.  (48) 

§  24.  Pelagius  was  more  fortunate  in  the  East.  For  under 
the  patronage  of  JbAn,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  considered  the 
doctrines  of  Pelagius  as  according  with  the  opinions  of  Origen^ 
to  which  John  was  attached,  Pelagius  freely  professed  his  senti- 
hients,  and  gathered  disciples.  And  although  he  was  impeached 
In  the  year  415,  by  Orosiusj  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom  Angus- 
iine  had  sent  into  Palestine ;  yet  a  convention  of  bishops  at  Jeru- 
salem, dismissed  him  without  censure ;  and  a  little  after,  in  a 
./council  held  at  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  he  was  acquitted  of  every 
/crime  and  error.(49)     The  controversy  being  removed  to  Rome, 

(48)  The  history  of  the  Pelafians  has  been  written  by  many  persona  :  as  by 
Ja.  Usher f  in  his  Antiquitat.  ecctesiae  Britan.  Jok.  a  Latt,  a  Netherlander ;  Ger. 
Jok.  Vossius  ;  Hen.  Jforis;  Jo.  Gamier ^  in  his  Supplement  to  the  works  of  7%«- 
odoret ;  Cornel.  Jansen,  in  his  Augustinus  ;  and  others.  The  French  Jesuit, 
Jac.  d^  Longueval  left  a  MS  Historia  Pelagiana.  See  his  Preface  to  the  9th 
Tol.  of  his  History  of  the  Gallican  church,  p.  iv.  But  among  so  many  writers, 
no  one  yet  has  exhausted  the  whole  subiect,  or  shown  himself  free  from  undue 
partiality.  [This  partiality  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  renewal  of  these  controver- 
■ies.  In  all  ages  tnere  have  been  some  in  the  christian  church,  who  coincided, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  with  Pdamus^  and  who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  j^. 
gustine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scholastics  adopted  the  greatest  part  ofJhtffus- 
tine's  sentiments.  And  these  two  parties  have  never  been  at  rest.  The  ^ur 
with  GoUesckalcuSj  and  the  contests  oetween  the  Tkowists  and  the  Scodats,  kept 
up  these  disquietudes ;  and  in  tlie  times  of  the  reformation,  the  commotions  were 
increased,  when  LtUker  and  Erasmus  came  upon  the  arena,  and  the  council  of 
Trent  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pelagian  system  to  be  articles  of  faith. 
From  that  period  onward,  the  protestants  have  maintained,  that  the  Catholic 
church  holds,  not  what  AugiLstine  taught,  but  what  Pelagiusy  or  at  least  the  Se- 
mi-Pelagians inculcated ;  and  the  Catholic  doctors  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
contrary.  The  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  and  also  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
have  likewise  moved  controversies  within  their  own  church,  respecting  Pelagi- 
anism  and  the  opinion^  of  Augustine:  and  amon^  the  Protestants,  the  charge  of 
Pelagianism  has  been  brought  against  the  Arminians,  and  likewise  against  vari- 
ons  individual  doctors.  No  wonder  therefore,  if  all  these  learned  wnters  of  the 
Pelagian  history,  are  oflen  betrayed  into  errors,  by  the  prejudices  of  tbeir  party. 
Schl. — Dr.  Walclis  account,  is  full  and  candid,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  iv. 
p.  519—846.  and  for  the  Semi-Pelagians ,  vol.  v.  p.  S^SKJS.  Miinscher's  stste- 
ment  of  the  opinions  of  the  different  parties,  is  lucid  and  well  vouched;  Dog- 
mengeschichte,  vol.  iv.  p.  122 — 262.     TV.] 

(49)  See  Gabr.  Daniel,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Diospolis,  among  the  shorter 
works  of  this  eloquent  and  learned  Jesuit,  published,  Paris  1724,  3  vol.  4to.  in 
torn.  i.  p.  635—671.  [Our  whole  information  respecting  these  councils  is  derived 
from  the  opposers  of  Pelagius,  OrosiuSy  Augustine  &c.  The  first  was  held  at  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  month  of  July,  415.  It  was  merely  an  assemblage  of  presbyters, 
with  bishop  John  for  president.  Pelaptis  and  tb'e  council  spoke  Greek ;  but 
Orosius,  the  accuser,  Latin  only.  This  gave  great  advantage  to  Pelagius.  Ore- 
sius  stated  what  had  been  done  in  Africa :  Pelagius  said,  he  had  no  concern  with 
those  councils.  Orosius  whs  called  upon  to  make  his  charges  specific  against  Pe- 
lagius. He  then  stated,  that  he  had  heard  PeUifrius  affirm,  that  a  man  may  be- 
come sitilr^Sf  if  he  will;  and  that  it  is  an  easy  thug  to  obey  the  law  of  God  per- 
fectly, Pelagius  explained,  that  he  meant  it  should  be  understood,  with  the  aids  of 
divine  grace.  The  council  were  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  The  second 
council  which  sat  at  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  in  December  415,  was  composed  of  14 
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Zosimvsj  (who  was  made  pontiff  in  the  year  417,)  being  taken  in, 
partly  by  tne  ambiguous  and  apparently  sound  confession  of  faith, 
which  Coelestius  then  residing  at  Rome  offered,  and  partly  by 
the  flattering  and  insidious  letters  and  protestations  of  PelagiuSj 
pronounced  sentence  in  favor  of  these  monks,  and  decided,  that 
wrong  had  been  done  to  these  men  of  correct  sentiments,  by  their 
adversaries. (50)  But  the  Africans,  led  on  by  Augustine,  contin- 
ued perseveriugly  to  assail  them  with  councils,  books,  and  letters. 
Zosimvji  therefore,  being  better  informed,  changed  his  opinion, 
and  severely  condemned  those,  whom  he  had  before  extolled. 
Afterwards,  that  Ephesine  council,  which  hurled  its  thunders 
against  JVestoriusj  also  condemned  them ;  and  now  tlie  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Palestinians,  by  their  councils,  and  the  empe- 
rors, by  their  laws  and  penalties,  crushed  the  sect  in  its  com* 
mencement.(51) 

%  25.  These  unhappy  contests  produced,  as  is  often  the  case^, 
other  dissensions  equally  hurtful.     As  Augustine  did  not  at  first 
state,  with  sufficient  uniformity  and  clearness,  his   opinions  re- ; 
specting  the  divine  grace,  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  decrees! 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  individual  men,  he  gave  j 
occasion  to  certain  monks  of  Adrumetum  and  to  some  persons  in  i 
Gaul,  to  oelieve,  that  God  has  predestinated  the  wicked,  not  onlyl 
to  suffer  eternal  punishment,  but  also  to  commit  sin,  and  to  incur 
the  guilt  which  will  merit  that  punishment;  and  of  course,  to  be-' 
lieve,  that  both  the  good  and  the  sinful  actions  of  men  were,  from  - 
all  eternity  divinely  predetermined  and  fixed,  by  an  inevitable ^ 
necessity.      These  persons  were  called  Predestinarians.      Yet* 
this  doctrine  did  not  spread  far ;  for  Augustine  more  clearly  ex- 
plained his  views,  and  two  councils,  at  Aries  and  Lyons,  public- . 
ly  disapproved  of  it. (52)     There  are  however,  very  learned  men, 

bishops.  The  accusers  were  two  Gallic  bishops,  Heros  and  Lazarus^  but  neither 
of  them  present.  They  sent  in  a  long  list  of  errors,  which  they  said  Pelagius  and 
his  followers  had  taught.  Pda^ius  replied,  that  these  were  not  A»  opinions,  that 
he  anathematized  them,  and  that  he  believed  what  the  Catholic  church  had  al- 
ways held.  With  this  the  council  were  satisfied.  But  the  sentence  of  the  AfH- 
eans  still  remained  in  force  :  and  therefore  Pelagius  and  Codesiius  both  sought 
the  interference  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     2V.] 

(50)  Sec  Jo.  Frick,  Zosimus  in  Clemente  xi.  redivimus,  Ulm.  1719,  4to.  [and 
Bower  J  Lives  of  the  Popes,  (Zosimus)  vol.  i.  p.  334  &c.  ed.  Lond.  1749, 4to.  TV.] 

(51)  See  Ger.  Jo.  Vossius,  Historia  Pelagiana,  L.  i.  c.  55.  p  130.  There  are 
also  some  learned  remarks  on  this  controversy  in  the  Bibliotheque  Italiqae,  torn. 
T.  p,  74  &c.  The  writers  on  both  sides  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Fr.  Bvddeus, 
Isagoiice  ad  Theol.  torn.  ii.  p.  1071.  W.  Wall  has  likewise  given  a  neat  and  learn- 
ed, though  imperfect,  history  of  the  Pelagian  contest,  in  his  History  of  In^t 
Baptism,  vol.  i.  ch.  13.  [p.  192 — 282.  ed.  Lond.  1705.]  which  his  learned  transla- 
tor [into  Latin,  J.  L.  Scktosserj]  has  enriched  with  excellent  remarks. 

(52)  See  Ja.  Sirmondy  Historia  Praedestinatiana,  Tom.  iv.  of  his  Opp.  p..  271 
Sec.  Ja.  Basnage.  Histoire  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  Liv.  xii.  cap.  ii.  p.  698.  IHoti.  Pe- 
taviuSy  Dogmat.  Theol.  torn.  vi.  p.  168,  174  &c.  [According  to  W.  Munsehar, 
(Dosraengeschichte,  vol.  iv.  p.  164  &c.  215  &e.)  all  the  fathers,  before  Augustinef 
hela  to  a  condUitmal  election,  that  is,  an  election  founded  on  the  foreseen  good 
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who  deny  that  such  a  sect  of  Predestinarians  ever  had  existence ; 
and  who  maintain,  that  the  followers  of  Augustine^  while  inculca- 
ting his  doctrines  truly  and  correctly,  were  undeservedly  re- 
proached, by  the  Semi-Pelagians,  with  these  so  great  errors.(53) 

works  of  men.     So  BasU  the  Great,  Gregory  Nyssen,   Chrysostomy   Hilary  of 
PoictJers,  Ambrose,  Jerome.     They  likewise  iield,  that  Christ  died  A>r  all  men ; 
and  were  strangers  to  the  idea  of  an  atonement  made  only  for  the  eJect.    So  CyrU 
of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,    Gregory  f^ysAcn,  Chrysostomj  ^ni' 
brosej  and  Jerome.     They  also  held,  that  the  saints  may,  and  do,  fall  from  grace 
and  perish.     So  Curil  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasivs^  and  Hiiary.     Even  Augustine 
himself  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  held  election  to  be  conditional.     But  as 
early  as  the  year  397,  he  discovered  that  such  an  election  was  inconsistent  with 
man's  entire  dependence  on  grace  for  ability  to  perform  good  works  ;  a  doctrine, 
Twhich  he  held  most  firmly.     lie  therefore  advanced  the  new  theory,  that  God's 
electing  some  to  everlasting  life,  depended  upon  his  mere  good  pleasure,  in  view 
of  reasons  known  only  to  himself:  that  God  from  eternity  predestinated  some  to 
Tepentance,  faith,  sood  works,  and  ultimately  to  salvation  ;  while  others  he  left 
to  go  on  in  sin,  and  perish  everlastingly:  that  the  number  of  the  elect  is  fixed  un- 
alterably and  forever:  that  this  election  of  some  to  salvation  through  grace,  while 
'others  are  left  without  grace,  and  perish  in  their  sins,  is  no  injustice  on  the  part 
of  God;  because  all  men  deserve  to  be  left  in  their  sins.     He   denied,  that  God 
really  tpills  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  and    he  justified  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
all,  on  the  ground  that  we  know  not  who  are  elected  and  who  are  not. — \Vhea 
this  theory  was  advanced  by  Augustine,  it  met  with  opposition  ;  and  it  was  not, 
'  by  those  who  embraced  it,  always  stated  as  guardedly  as  it  was  by  its  author. 
Hence,  those  opposed  to  it,  drew  the  frightful  picture  of  it,  which  has  been  called 
Pretlestinarianism.     This  system,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Miinscher  (ibid.  p.  257,)  em- 
braced the  following  positions ;  namely,  that  the  wicked  are  predestinated,  not 
only  to  punishment,  but  also  to  commit  sin ;  that  oaptism  does  not  remove  all  sin  ; 
that  the  godliness  of  the  righteous  does  not  profit  them  ;  nor  will  the  wicked  be 
damned  on  account  of  their  sins ;  that,  in  general,  God  will  not  judge  men  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds;  that  it  is  useless  to  address  exhortations  either  to  saints  or  sin- 
ners.    Dr    Miinscher  subjoins:  All   these  were   consequences  drawn   from  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  decrees   taught  by  Augustiiu;  but  they  were  coose- 
qUtnces  which  he  expressly  rejected.     Tr.l 

(53)  See  Gi/ft.  J/av^uin,  Fabulapraedcstmatianaconfutata;  which  he  subjoin- 
ed to  a  Collection  of  various  authors,  who  wrote  in  the  9th  century  concerning 
fredeatination  and  crace,  vol.  ii.  p.  447  &c.  Paris  1650,  4to.  [Mavguin  was  a 
'rench  statesman,  wno  with  much  theological  and  historical  learning,  maintained 
with  the  Jansenists,  aeainst  the  Jesuits,  that  there  never  were  any  Prcdestina' 
rians.  ScAZ.]  Fred,  opanhelm,  Introdiict.  ad  Historiam  Eccles.  in  his  Opp.  torn, 
i.  p.  993.  Ja.  Basnage,  Adnot.  ad  Prosperi  Chronicon,  and  Praefat.  ad  Faustum, 
Regiensem.  Hen.  CanisiuSy  Lection.  Aotiquar.  tom.  i.  p.  315,  348.  The  author 
of  the  Life  of  Jo.  Launoi,  in  his  Works,  tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  343,  namely  Granet^  in- 
forms us,  that  >Sin7Mm<2  encouraged  Launoi  to  undertake  a  refutation  ofMauguin; 
but  Launoi,  having  examined  the  subject,  fell  in  with  tlie  opinions  of  Mauguin. 

i Father  Sirmond  was  a  champion  against  the  Jesuits,  who  were  charged  by  the 
ansenists  with  departing  from  the  opinions  of  Augustine  ;  and  he  hoped  to  con- 
fute this  charge,  if  ne  could  only  demonstrate,  inconirovertibly,  that  there  really 
was  a  sect  of  Predestinarians  existing  in  the  times  of  Augustine.     Sirmond  had 

gublished  an  ancient  book,  at  Paris,  1643,  bearing  the  title  :  Praedestinatus,  sive 
raedestinatorum  haeresis,  et  libri  S.  Augustine  temere  adscripti  refutatio.  The 
work  consists  of  three  Books.  The^Erj^  contains  a  list  of  heresies;  of  which  that 
of^  the  Predestinarians  is  the  90th.  The  second  Book  bears  the  superscription : 
Liber  secnndus,  sub  nomine  Augustini  confictus,  nonagessimam  haeresin  conti- 
nens,  quae  asserit,  Dei  praedestinatione  peccata  committi.  The  third  Book  con- 
tains a  refutation  of  the  supposed  tract  of  Augustine.  This  work  is  certainly  an- 
cient, and  most  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  younger  Amobius.  But  the  credibili- 
?r  of  its  statements  is  much  impaired,  by  the  fact  that  its  author  was  a  Semi- 
elagian,  and  wrote  more  as  a  polemic,  than  as  a  historian.  Schl.] — This  petty 
dispute,  whether  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  sect  of  Predestinarians,  when 
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^  26.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Castianusj  a  monk  who  came 
to  Marseilles  in  France  from  the  East,  and  established  a  monaste- 
ry there,  together  with  some  others,  about  the  year  430,  en- 
deavored to  modify  in  some  measure  the  system  of  Angus- 
tine.(54)     Many  persons  falling  in  with  their  views,  the  sect  was 

thoroughly  examined,  will  perhaps  turn  oat  to  be  a  contest  about  terms.  [To the 
question,  whether  there  existed  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  a  sect  of  Predestina- 
nans,  some  of  the  learned  have  answered,  yes  ;  and  others,  no.  Those  who  an- 
swer in  the  latter  manner,  believe  the  sect  of  Predestinarians  was  a  fiction  of  tho 
Semi-Pelagians,  who  used  this  name  in  order  to  bring  odium  on  Augustine  and 
his  followers.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  the  Jansenists,  the  Rerormed,  and 
among  the  Lutherans  oy  Dr,  SenUerj  in  bis  History  of  relmous  doctrines,  prefix- 
ed to  the  3d  vol.  of  Baumgarten's  Polemic  Theology.  Those  who  answer  the 
question  affirmatively,  are  divisable  into  two  classes.  They  admit  directly,  that 
there  were  Predestinarians,  who  were  condemned  by  the  orthodox  churcn ;  yet 
they  deny  that  Augustine  taught,  what  they  admit  to  have  been  the  errors  of  this 
sect.  Or  this  opinion  were  the  Jesuits,  and  the  early  Lutheran  divines.]  Others, 
while  they  admit  all  this,  add,  that  tho  opposers  of  the  sect  were  principally 
Semi-Pelagians,  who  aimed  to  bring  contempt  on  the  Augustinian  doctrine. 
They  hold,  that  only  a  few  individual  persons,  as  a  few  monks  of  Adrumetum 
and  Lucidus,  fell  into  these  errors  ',  and  therefore  they  never  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct sect  or  heretical  community.  This  opinion  has  been  defended  bv  JVortsand 
Graveson  among  the  Catholics,  by  the  two  Basnages  amons  the  Reformed,  and 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  ly  Pfuffy  Buddeus,  the  elder  Walchy  and  Dr.  Bernfudd 
in  a  disputation  at  Altdorf,  1737 ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  younger  Walchy  in  his 
Historic  fler  Ketzereyen,  vol.  v.  280  &c.  Among  those  who  regard  the  whole 
question,  respecting  the  existence  of  a  Predeslinarian  sect,  as  a  contest  about 
words,  besides  Dr.  Mosficim,  may  be  reckoned  Weismanny  in  his  Memorabih 
Hist.  Eccl.  tom.  i.  p.  410  &c.  And  in  fk^t,  there  is  something  like  a  contest 
about  words,  in  the  dispute  whether  there  was  really  a  Predestinarian  sect.  For 
very  much  depends  on  the  definition  of  the  word  sect  or  heresy.  If  the  term  ie 
used  to  denote  a  society  of  persons  who  have  a  particular  mode  of  worship ;  then 
a  Predestinarian  sect  never  had  existence.  But  if  the  term  denote  a  set  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  embraced  and  defended  by  individual  persons,  here  and  there,  but 
who  never  separated  from  the  general  church  ;  then  it  may  be  said,  there  was  a 
sect  of  Predestinarians.  When  we  view  the  controversy  in  all  its  extent,  we 
can  by  no  means  regard  it  as  a  controversy  about  words.  See  WaUhj  Hist,  dec 
Ketzer.  vol.  v.  p.  218—288.     ScM.] 

(54)  [The  views  of  JoAn  Cassianus  are  exhibited  in  his  Collatio  xiii.  Patrum^ 
Opp.  p.  491  &>c.  and  are  well  abridged  bylh*.  Mu£nscher  (Dogmengesch.  vol.  iv. 
p.  246  &c.)  as  follows.  As  John  Cassianus  is  the  only  writer  of  those  times,  who 
nas  exhibited  a  connected  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  so  called  Massilians  ;  firom 
his  works  alone  can  the  deviations  of  these  teachers  from  the  opinions  of  Augus- 
tine be  derived.  His  primary  object  was,  to  exhibit  the  true  worth  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  divine  giace,  nut  without  overthrowing  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
Man,  said  he,  needs  at  all  times  divine  aid  ;  ancf  he  can  do  nothing  to  secure  hie 
salvation,  without  it.  But  he  must  not  be  inactive,  on  his  part.  All  men  have 
indeed  original  sin,  and  are  subject  to  death  ;  but  a  knowleage  of  God,  and  their 
free  will,  they  have  not  lost.  It  can  neither  be  maintained,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  what  IS  good  in  us,  always  originates  from  God,  nor  that  it  always  origi- 
nates from  ourselves.  Sometimes  it  is  of  God,  who  first  excites  good  thoughts 
and  purposes  in  us.  But  sometimes  it  is  the  man,  who  takes  the  first  step  ;  and 
whom  God  Oien  meets  with  his  assistance.  In  either  case,  it  is  God  who,  when 
he  sees  the  spark  of  goodness  glimmering  in  the  soul,  or  has  himself  licbted  it 
up,  by  his  own  working,  cherishes  and  sustains  this  spark.  God's  u>ncnangea- 
bie  will  is,  that  all  men  may  be  saved  ;  and  when  any  one  is  lost,  it  is  contrary 
to  his  designs.  At  all  times  therefore  the  grace  of  God  is  co-operating  with  our 
iwill,  and  strengthens  and  defends  it ;  yet  so,  that  he  sometimes  waits  for,  or  re- 
requires  from  us,  some  efibrts  to  choose  what  is  irood,  that  he  may  not  seem  to 
<sonfer  his  gifls  on  the  indolent  and  inactive.  Thegrace'of  God  however  is  al- 
"WByu  unmerited,   as  it  bestows  on  the  weak  and  worthless  eflforts  of  men,  such 
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! produced,  which  its  adversaries  have  called  that  of  the  Semi-Pe- 
agians.  The  sentiments  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  are  represented 
differently,  by  those  that  oppose  them.  The  greater  part  how- 
ever represent  them  as  holding,  that  men  do  not  need  internal^ 
preventing  grace ;  but  that  every  man  can,  by  his  natural  pow- 
ers, commence  the  renovation  of  his  soul ;  and  can  have  and  ex- 
ercise faith  in  Christy  and  a  purpose  of  living  a  holy  life  :  yet 
that  no  man  can  persevere  in  the  begun  course,  unless  he  is  con- 
stantly supported  by  divine  assistance  and  grace.  The  disciples 
of  S.  Augustine  in  Gaul,  contended  warmly  with  this  class  of 
men ;  but  they  could  not  vanquish  them. (5 5)  For,  as  their  doc- 
valuable  favors  and  such  unfading  elory.  The  ways  in  which  God  brings  men  to 
possess  goodness,  are  manifold  and  incomprehensible  ;  but  he  always  treats  each 
individual,  according  to  his  character  and  desert.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if  grace  was  imparted  to  each  one  according  to  his  merits.  On  the  coa- 
trary,  the  grace  of  God  far  transcends  all  human  desert,  and  sometimes  trans- 
cends the  unbelief  of  men,  (i.  e.  brings  the  imbelieving  to  have  faith.)  From 
these  propositions,  (which  are  arranged  differently  from  what  they  are  by  the 
author,  but  are  expressed  in  almost  his  own  words,)  it  appears,  that  Cassian  re- 
jected unconditional  election,  the  inability  of  man  to  do  good,  irresistable  grace, 
and  the  August! nian  idea  of  the  saints  perseverance.  Dr.  mMuenscher  adds j  that 
the  principal  point  in  which  the  Massilians  departed  from  the  adherents  to  Au- 

f'ustine,  lay  in  tliis,  that  man  has.  in  his  freedom  of  will,  some  power  to  do  good; 
y  exerting  which,  he  does  not  indeed  meri^the  grace  of  God,  yet  he  makes  him- 
self// to  receive  it;  and  that  God,  in  view  of  these  human  efforts,  has  deter- 
mined to  bestow  his  grace  and  elernal^liss. — The  ccidencehy  which  the  Massil- 
ians supported  their  opinions,  was  various.  Their  chief  argument  was  this,  that 
in  the  scriptures,  faith  and  virtue  are  sometimes  required  of  men,  and  sometimes 
represented  as  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  these  different  passages  cannot  be  reconciled, 
unless  it  be  allowed,  that  faith  and  virtue  come  principally  from  God,  and  yet 
that  free  will  has  some  part  in  them.  This  doctnne  moreover,  they  said,  coin- 
cided with  the  standing  belief  of  the  church  ;  while  the  opposite  doctrine  was 
new,  and  also  objectionable,  because  it  annihilated  human  freedom,  introduced 
an  unavoidable  necessity  in  human  actions,  and  by  holding  up  the  idea  that  a 
man's  own  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  encouraged  men  to  remain  inactive.     TV.] 

(55)  Jos.  Basnagty  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  Tome  ii.  Liv.  xii.  cap.  i.  Histojre 
litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  ii.  Pref  p.  ix  &e.  VossiuSy  Historia  Pela^iana, 
Lib.  vi.  p.  5t3B  &c.  Jrenaeus  VeronensiSy  i.  e.  Scivio  Maffeij  de  Uaeresi  Semipela- 
giana,  in  the  Opuscula  scientifica  of  ^ngel.  CaJvgeraf  Tom.  xxix.  p.  399  &c. 
[As  soon  9S  Augustine  was  informed,  by  Prosper  and  Hilary ^  of  the  existence  of 
these  opposers  of  his  system,  at  Marseilles,  he  wrote  his  two  pieces  designed  to 
confute  them,de  Praedestinatione  Sanctorum  Liber,  and  de  Done  perseverantiae 
Liber,  both  addressed  to  Prosper  and  Hilary.  Soon  afterwards,  AD.  430,  Au- 
gustine  died  ;  and  Prosper  and  Hilary  carried  on  the  controversy.  In  431,  they 
visited  Rome,  and  obtamed  the  patronage  of  Coelcstine  the  pontfff :  but  not  suc- 
ceeding by  means  of  councils  and  popes,  Prosper  applied  himself  to  writing 
against  the  errorists.  His  strictures  on  Cassian's  13th  Collation,  is  a  valuable  per- 
formance. The  Libri  ii.  de  vocatione  Gentium,  (i.  e.  on  the  universality  of  the 
call  to  embrace  the  Gospel  salvation,  seems  not  to  be  his :  for  it  does  not  come 
up  fully  to  his  views,  as  expressed  in  his  reply  to  Cassian.  Though  it  concedes 
more  to  the  Semi-Pelagians,  than  Augustineyjid  Prosper  did,  still  it  was  on  the 
same  side.  The  majority  in  France,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  Greeks,  were  in 
sentiment  with  the  Semi-pelagians.  About  the  year  472,  one  Lucidus,  a  presby- 
ter, having  avowed  pure  Augustinianism,  Faustus,  bishop  of  Reiz  in  Gaul,  wrote 
him  a  letter  ;  and  afterwards  accused  him  before  the  council  of  Aries,  AD.  475. 
The  council  disapproved  the  sentiments  of  LuciduSj  who  retracted  ;  and  they 
encouraged  Fustus  to  write  his  ii  Books  de  libero  Arbitrio,  in  opposition  to  jStu- 
gustiTu's  views.    A  few  months  aflcr,  a  synod  at  Lyons,  also  decided  in  favor 
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trines  coincided  with  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  the  monks,  and  were  approved  by  the  most 
respectable  authors,  especially  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  as  Augus" 
tine  himself,  and  his  friends,  did  not  venture  utterly  to  reject  and 
condemn  them  as  pernicious  and  impious  ;  no  efforts  could  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  far  and  wide. 

§  27.  From  this  period,  therefore,  commenced  those  knotty 
controversies,  concerning  the  nature  and  the  mode  of  that  divine 
agency,  or  grace,  which  is  necessary  for  our  salvation;  which  have 
unhappily  divided  christians,  in  every  subsequent  age,  and  which 
are  still  protracted,  to  the  grief  of  all  the  pious  and  good.  Many 
in  all  ages  have  followed  the  system  of  Augustine^  who  ascribed 

of  Semi-Pelagian  Bensiments.     But  early  in  the  following  century,  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  came  out  a  zealous  Augustinian  ;  and  with   the  aid  of  some  Scythian 
monks,  and  some  others,  he  caused  that  doctrine  to  spread  and  to  gain  the  as- 
cendancy.    The  synods  of  Orange  and  Valence,  AD.  5^),  declared  in  favor  of  it. 
The  opposers   of  Augustinian  ism  were  in  that   age  denominated  Pelagians; 
from  their  leaning  towards  the  sentiments  of  Pelagius  ;  also  MassUians^  from  the 
residence  of  their  principal  writers   at  (MassUia)  Marseilles.    It  was  the  school- 
men  of  afler  ages,  who  denominated  them  Semi-Pelagians. — According  to  Dr. 
Walch,  they  admitted  original  sin  ;  but  probably  confined  its  eflects  to  our  lia- 
bility to  temporal  death.     They  supposed  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  ability 
to  discern  wnat  is  right,  and  freedom  of  will  to  choose  it  :  yet  that  none  can  be 
saved,  but  by  grace,  tlirough  Christy  by  means  of  his  blood  and^  christian  bap- 
tism ;  X\i9X  Christ  died  for  all  men;  that  God  wills  the  salvation   of  all ;  and 
therefore  proffers   his  erace  to  all  ;  so  that   all  men  way  be  saved,  if  they  will. 
The  way  of  salvation,  uiey  8U[)p08ed,  is,  to  believe,   to  practice  virtue,  and  to 
persevere  in  it  to  the  end.    Faith  is,  believing  that  God  has  determined  to  save 
all  that  obey  the  Gospel.    This  faith  originates  altogether  from   our  freewill. 
From  the  same  source,  and  from  the  use  of  our  naturiu  powers,  originate  the  be- 
ginniiigs  of  a  right  temper,  the  desiring,  seeking,  and  knocking.     Yet  neither 
this  faith,  nor  these  beginnings  of  a  right  temper,  are  good  works ;  that  is,  they 
have  no  proper  efHcacy  to  m.erit  the  assistance  of  God,  or  tliat  grace  which  is 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  good  works  ;  and  yet  they  may  induce  God  to 
ini  ar   his  grace.  Thus  it  is  God  who  gives  the  grace,  by  which  faith  is  strength- 
ened, and  good  works  performed  )  yet  its  due  influence  must  be  allowed  to  free 
will,  and  not  every  thing  be  ascribed  to  grace.     The  connexion  and  co-operation 
of  both,  are  very  necessary  ;  for  grace  only  helps  or  assists.     True  faith  may  b$ 
lost ;  its  retention  depends  solely  on  man's  free  will  ;  and  it  is  not  true,  that  di- 
vine grace  imparts  to  man  a  special  gift  of  perseverance  in  goodness      God  has  a 
twofold  decree,  respecting  man's  salvation;  first,  his  general  desire  that  all  may 
be  saved  ;  and  secondly,  his  design  actually  to  save  those  who  shall  persevere  in 
holiness  to  the  end.     Augustine  s  doctrine  of  predestination   is  very  objectiona- 
ble ;  it  wholly  subverts  man's  freedom  ;  makes  God  the  author  of  sin  ;  and  ren- 
ders it  vain  to  exhort  sinners  to  repent,  or  saints  to  persevere  in  religion.     Elec- 
tion to  salvation  is  conditional,  depending  on  the  foreseen  conduct  of  men  in  re^ 
gard  to  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.     To  the  puzzling  question   of  their^ 
opposers,  what  becomes  of  so  many  baptized  children,  who  die  before  they  are  j 
competent  to  exert  their  free  will ;  and  of  so  many  adults  who  never  were  favor-' 
ed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  they  replied,  ^r^,  that  baptized   children,': 
dyins  in  infancy,  are  saved,  on  the  ground  that  God  foresaw  tb.cy  would  perse- ; 
vere  m  religion  if  their  lives  had  been  prolonged ;  and  secondly ,  that  so  many  > 
children  as   die  without  baptism,  are  deprived  of  that  ordinance,  and  so  majiy  ; 
adults  as  are  deprived   of  a  knowledge   of  the  Gospel,  (both  bciiie  doomed  to  \ 
damnation,)  suner  these  privations,  because  God  foresaw,  that  the  former  would   < 
not  live  virtuously,  and  that  the  latter  would  not  embrace  the   Gospel,  if  they   j 
had  an  opportunity.     Sec  Dr.  Walck's  ample  account  of  this  religious  party,  in  his  . 
Historieder  Kctzereyen,  vol.  v.  p.  3 — ^218.     Tr.] 
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every  thing  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  nothing  to  human  sufficien- 
cy ;  yet  they  differed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  explained  this 
system.  But  a  still  greater  number  have  agreed  with  Cassian; 
whose  system,  though  differently  explained,  has  spread  from  the 
schools  of  the  Gallic  monks  over  all  the  nations  of  £urope.  The 
Greeks  and  the  other  orientals  held  the  same  views,  before  CcU" 
sian  ;  nor  have  they  departed  from  them  to  this  day.  The  opin- 
ions of  Pelagius  appeared  to  most  persons,  too  bold  -and  loose  ; 
and  therefore  were  never  openly  avowed  by  large  numbers.  Yet 
in  every  age,  some  may  be  found,  who  ascribed  to  man,  as  it  is 
said  Pelagius  did,  full  power,  by  his  own  strength,  to  keep  the 
whole  law  of  God. 


CElVTVRir  SIXTH. 


PART  L 


THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORT  OT  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


§  1.  Progress  of  christiRnity  in  the  Enst — -§  2.  and  in  the  West. — §  3.  Jews  con- 
verted in  several  places.-— §  4.  The  miracles  of  this  century. 

§  1.  It  appears  evident  from  the  historical  records  of  the  Greek 
empire,  that  several  barbarous  tribes,  especially  among  those  res- 
ident near  the  Black  Sea,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
efibrts  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople. 
Among  these  were  the  Masgi,  a  barbarous  nation  inhabiting  the 
country  between  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  sea  and  mount  Cauca- 
sus, who  embraced  Christianity  under  the  emperor  Justinian.(l) 
The  Herulij  who  dwelt  along  the  other  side  of  the  Ister  [or  Dan- 
ube,! became  christians  under  the  same  reign  :(2)  also  the  Alani^ 
the  tjazi^  and  the  Zani,  and  some  other  tribes,  whose  residence 
is  not  definitely  known  at  the  present  day.  (3)  But  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  that  nothing  was  required  of  these  nations  except 

(I)  ProcopivSf  de  Bello  Gothico,  Lib.  iv.  c.  3.  le  Qtct^n,  Oriens  Christianus, 
Tom.  i.  p.  1351  &c.  [Their  adoration  (like  that  of  the  ancient  Germans)  had 
been  previoasW  given  to  forests  and  lofty  trees.  The  emperor  Justinian  sent 
priests  among  them,  and  erected  a  church  ror  them  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary: 
and  he  rendered  the  people  more  inclined  to  become  christians,  by  prohibiting 
their  kins  from  carr}  i  ^g  on  a  shameful  traffic  in  eanuchs.  See  the  authors  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Mosheim.     2V.] 

r2)  ProeopiuSy  de  Bello  Grothico,  L.  ii.  c.  14. 

(3)  [See  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eecles.  L.  iv.  c.  90,  23, 23.  AH  these  conversions 
took  place  near  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Juttinianf  about  AD.  430. 
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externalljr  to  profess  Christ j  cease  from  offering  victims  to  their 
gods,  and  learn  certain  forms  to  be  repeated  :  the  imbuing  their 
minds  with  true  religion  and  piety,  was  not  even  thought  of.  It 
is  certain,  that  after  their  conversion,  they  retained  their  rude  and 
savii^o  manners,  and  were  famous  for  rapines,  niurders,  and  every 
species  of  iniquity.  In  most  provinces  of  the  (?reek  empire,  and 
even  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  many  idolaters  were  still  lurk- 
ing in  concealment.  A  great  muhitude  of  these  were  baptized, 
during  the  reign  o(  Justin j  by  John  bishop  of  Asia.  (4) 

§  2.  In  the  West„  jRemtg'iw  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  has  been 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  Gaulsj  labored  with  great  zeal  to*con- 
vert  idolaters  to  Christ ;  and  not  without  success,  especially  after 
Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  had  embraced  Christianity. (5) 
In  Britain,  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
seven  Anglo-Saxon  kings  among  whom  the  island  was  then  divi- 
ded, married  near  the  close  of  this  century  a  christian  wife  named 
Bertha^  the  daughter  of  Cherebert  king  of  Paris ;  and  she,  partly 
by  her  own  influence,  and  partly  by  that  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion whom  she  brought  with  her,  impressed  her  husband  favora- 
bly towards  Christianity.  The  king  being  thus  prepared  for  it, 
Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  suggestion  undoubtedly  of  the  queen, 
sent  forty  Benedictine  monks',  with  one  Augustine  at  the  head  of 
them,  into  Britain,  in  the  year  596,  to  complete  the  work  which 
the  queen  had  begun.  This  Augu^tine^  with  the  queen's  assist- 
ance, converted  the  king  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kent  to  christian  worship,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mod- 
em British  church.  (6)     Among  the  Picts  and  ScotSy  ColumbtUf 

m 

(4)  Jos.  Sim.  ^ssemauj  BiblioLh.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  85. 

(5)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iii.  p.  155  &<;. 

(6)  PedUf  Histor.  Eccles.  gentts  Anglor.  Lib.  i.  c.  23.  p.  55  &c.  ed.  Chiflet. 
Rapin  Thoyras,  Hist,  d'  Angleierre,  Tome  i.  p.  222  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom. 
iii.  Februar.  p.  470.  where  is  an  account  of  Etkeibertj  king  of  Kent.  [The  mar- 
riajje  of  Bertay  ia  said  to  have  been  consummated  AD.  579.  It  bad  been  stipula- 
ted, that  she  should  enjoy  her  own  religion  and  wor»hip.  She  therefore  had  her 
private  chaplain,  and  a  small  church.  Gregory  the  Great,  before  he  waa  made 
pope,  waa  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  some  English  youth  ofiered  for  sale  at 
Rome  as  slaves,  that  he  wished  to  go  himself  as  a  missionary  to  England ;  but 
the  Roman  people  restrained  him.  He  was  created  pontiff  iD590;  and  in  596, 
persuaded  Augustine^  abbot  of  St.  Andrews  at  Rome,  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sion of  the  English  nation.  Augustine  with  a  small  retinue  of  monks,  set  for- 
ward ;  but  he  scarcely  reached  France,  before  the  courage  of  the  whole  party 
failed,  and  Augustine  returned  to  obtain  leave  to  abandon  the  enterpriser  Greg- 
ory however  would  not  give  it  up  ;  he  exhorted  Augustini  to  proceed,  assigned 
him  more  assistants,  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  bishops  and  princes  on 
the  way,  and  dismissed  him.  .Bugustine  now  proceeded  through  France,  crossed 
the  channel,  and  landed  with  his  40  monks  on  the  isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent. 
There  king  Ethelbert  met  him,  learned  his  object,  gave  him  access  to  the  coun- 
try, promised  him  protection  and  sustenance,  but  refused  to  embrace  the  new  re- 
ligion till  afler  further  examination.  Augustine  and  retinue  now  marched  to 
Canterbury  the  capitol,  with  a  waving  banner,  and  a  silver  crucifix,  chanting : 
O  l^yrdf  we  beseech  tfiee,  wi  thy  great  mercy,  to  remove  thy  fury  and  thy  wratkfrm 
this  cjtyy  and  from  thine  house,  for  we  have  sinned :  hallelujah.  For  a  considera- 
ble time,  Augustine  and  his  monks  worshipped  in  the  queen's  chapel ;  and  fast- 
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an  Irish  monk,  began  the  work  of  administering  christian  bap- 
tism.(7)     In  Germany,  the  Bohemians^  the  Thuringiansj  and 

edj  and  prayed,  and  chanted  hymnB,  almost  constantly.  The  next  year,  AD. 
597,  the  king  had  his  mind  made  up,  was  baptized,  and  allowed,  but  did  not 
compel,  any  of  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example  In  a  short  time  however,  all 
Kent  was  nominally  christian.  Having  been  so  successful,  Augustine  this  year, 
went  to  Gaul,  and  was  ordained  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  ail 
England  j  and  returned  with  a  fresh  accession  of  monks.  In  the  year  598,  he 
sent  two  monks,  Laurentius  and  Peter j  to  Rome,  to  inform  Gregory  of  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  mission.  Gregory  exulted  in  its  success,  and  sent  back  the 
messengers,  with  additional  laborers,  the  pall  for  the  new  archbishop,  numerous 
presents  for  the  cathedral,  including  holy  relics,  lefters  to  the  king  and  queen 
&c.  He  confirmed  Augustine's  jurisdiction  over  all  England,  exhorted  him  to 
proceed  with  his  work,  advised  nim  not  to  demolish  the  pagan  temples,  but  to 
convert  them  into  churches,  purifying  them  with  holy  water;  for  the  pagans 
would  love  to  worship  in  the  places  long  held  sacred ',  yet  the  idols  must  be  de- 
stroyed. He  also  advised,  that  the  people  be  allowed  on  festal  days  to  assemble 
around  the  churches,  erect  booths,  and  there  feast  themselves,  much  as  during 
their  pagan  slate;  yet  without  sacrificing  to  their  idols.  Gregory  likewise  an- 
swered ATveral  questions  oT Augustijity  advising  him  and  his  associates  to  contin- 
ue to  live  in  monasteries,  to  use  such  a  liturey  as  should  seem  best  suited  to  the 
country  ;  and  instructing  him  how  thieves  should  be  treated,  how  many  bishops 
must  concur  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  how  he  must  demean  himself  among 
the  Gallic  bishops,  and  what  was  to  be  thought  of  some  ceremonial  impurities. 
In  602,  Augustine  built  his  cathedral  at  Canterbury  ;  and  he  erected  a  monastery 
in  which  to  train  men  for  the  ministry.  In  the  year  604,  he  attempted  to-  brine 
under,  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  a  conformity  with  his  churches,  all  the  clergy  and 
churches  of  the  ancient  Britons,  whom  the  Saxons  had  conquered  and  driven 
chiefly  into  Wales.  A  council  was  held  for  the  purpose.  But  as  Augustine  was 
^uite  bigoted  and  somewhat  overbearing,  nothing  was  effected.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  conversion  of  other  Saxons,  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  proceeded 
successfully;  and  several  bishops  were  ordained,  particularly  a  bishop  for  Lon- 
don, and  another  for  Rochester.  St.  Paul's  church  in  London  was  now  founded ; 
and  the  next  year  the  West  mcnastery  {Westminster,)  adjoining  London.  In  the 
year  607,  Augustine  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  La«- 
rentius.  See  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  Brit.  Lib.  i.  c  23  &c.  and  Lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3.  Ma- 
hUony,  Annal.  Benedict.  Tom  i.  ann.  596—607.  The  legendary  histonr  of  Au- 
gustine, both  in  a  larger  and  a  smaller  form,  by  Goscelin,  a  monk  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, may  be  found  in  Mabillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  i.  p.  485— 
543.     7V.J 

(7)  [Some  rays  of  light  had  penetrated  the  southernmost  counties  of  Scotland 
at  an  earlier  period.  Kinia,  or  JVtnmn,  was  bishop  of  Whit- hern,  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  in  the  year  400 ;  and  his  successors  sometimes  extended  their  labors 
as  far  north  as  Glasgow.  Indeed  Kentigem  is  said  to  have  actually  removed  his 
chair  from  Whit-hern  to  Glasgow,  before  the  arrival  of  Columba.  and  to  have  in- 
vited this  Irish  missionary  to  visit  him  there.  It  was  in  the  year  o63,  that  CoUtm- 
ba,  with  12  other  monks,  removed  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Jona,  Hit,  Ij  or 
I-calm-killf  an  islet  on  the  outer  shore  of  Mull,  one  of  the  larj^r  of  the  Hebndea 
or  Western  isles.  The  Scottish  king  of  Argyle,  Brude,  or  Bride,  fiivored  his  en- 
terprise ;  and  Aidan,  a  successor  of  Brude.  paid  him  the  highest  reverence.  Oh 
lumba  had  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  his  little  island,  which  became  covered  with 
cloisters  and  churches,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  numerous  and  learned  body  of 
monks.  For  several  centuries  lona  was  the  center  of  the  Scottish  church,  and 
the  place  where  most  of  her  clergy  were  educated.  There  also  the  Scottish 
kings,  for  many  generations,  were  interred.  Columha  died  in  the  year  597.  Hia 
memorable  acts  were  recorded  by  Cummeneus  Allms,  (abbot  of  lona  from  657  to 
669,)  and  may  be  seen  in  MabiUmy,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  i.  p.  342 
Ac.  and  his  life  at  large,  in  iii  Books,  was  written  by  Adamnanvs,  who  presided 
at  Jona  from  679  to  704.  See  Usher,  Britanicar.  Ecclesiar.  Antiq.  cap.  xv.  p.  687 
—709.     TV.] 
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Bavarians  are  said  to  have  received  Christianity  ;(8)  which  to 
many,  however,  appears  extremely  doubtful.  Of  these  holy  en- 
terprises among  the  heathen,  no  one  will  form  a  high  opinion, 
when  he  shall  have  learned  from  the  writers  of  this  and  die  fol- 
lowing ages,  that  these  nations  still  retained  a  great  part  of  their 
former  paganism,  and  paid  only  such  a  reverence  to  Christ  as 
would  comport  with  a  rejection  of  his  precepts,  by  their  lives, 
their  deeds,  and  their  current  usages.(9)* 

§  3.  A  great  many  Jews,  in  various  places,  it  is  certain,  made 
a  profession  of  Christianity.  In  the  East,  Justinian  persuaded 
the  Jews  resident  at  Borium,  a  city  of  Libya,  to  acknowledge 
Christ. (10)  In  the  West,  many  Jews  yielded  to  the  zeal  and 
efforts  of  the  kings  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  to  those  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  Avitus  [bishop  of  Clermont].  But  it  should  be 
added,  that  far  more  were  induced  to  make  an  external  profession 
of  Christianity,  by  the  rewards  offered  by  the  princes,  and  by  the 
fear  of  punishment,  than  by  the  force  of  arguments.  In  Gaul,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Childeric,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive 
baptism  :  and  the  same  tiling  was  done  in  Spain.(l  1)  But  Greg- 
ory  the  Great  wished  this  practice  to  be  discontinued. (12) 

§  4.  If  credit  were  to  be  given  to  the  writers  of  this  age,  the 
conversion  of  barbarous  nations  to  Christianity,  must  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  prodigies  and  miracles  that  were  wrought.  But 
an  inspection  of  the  converted  nations,  will  forbid  our  believing 
these  statements ;  for  had  these  nations  seen  so  many  wonderful 
deeds,  with  their  own  eyes,  they  would  have  had  a  stronger  faith 

(8)  Henry  Canisiiis,  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  208.  Jiventhms^ 
Anoal.  Boioram ;  and  others 

(9)  As  to  the  Francs,  the  Benedictine  monks  express  themselves  ingenuously; 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iii  Introd.  p.  8, 11,  13.  As  to  the  Anclo* 
Saxons,  see  what  Gregory  the  Great  himself  allowed  of,  Epistolar.  Lib.  xi.  Ep. 
76.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p  1176.  ed.  Benedict.  Amone  other  things,  he  permitted  the 
people,  on  festival  days,  to  offer  to  the  saints  such  victims  as  they  had  before  of- 
fered to  their  gods.     Dav.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae  Britan.  Tom.  i.  p.  18  &c. 

(10)  ProcopiaSy  de  Aedificiis  Justiniani,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 

(11)  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francorumy  Lib.  vi.  c.  18.  Jo.  Launoi,  de  ve- 
teri  more  baptizandi  Judaeos  et  infideles,  cap.  i.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  700, 
704.  [All  these  Jewish  conversions  were  a  victory  of  tne  christians,  which  did 
them  little  credit.  Avitus^  for  instance,  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  baptized  500 
Jews.  But  the  circumstances  were  these  :  a  Jew  having  voluntarily  received 
baptism,  was  proceeding  home  in  the  customary  white  robe,  when  meeting  with 
other  Jews,  one  of  them  poured  some  fetid  oil  on  his  white  robe.  The  people 
toon  kindled  into  a  rage,  and  pulled  down  the  synagogue  ;  and  the  bishop  sent 
word  to  the  Jews,  that  tney  must  all  submit  to  be  baptized,  or  must  quit  the  place. 
In  this  dilemma,  500  preferred  receiving  baptism  ;  and  the  rest  removed  to  Mar- 
Milles.     See  Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  Francor.  L.  v.  c.  11.     ScA/.] 

(18)  See  his  ifpistles,  Lib.  i.  £p.  47,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  541.  ed.  Benedict. 

5 or  the  extract  from  it  in  BaroniuSy  Annal.  ad  ann.  591.  tom.  viii.  p.  26,  27.  ed. 
Lntw.  1600.  Gregory  commends  the  intentions  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  but  thinks, 
that  as  such  converts  seldom  persevered,  and  therefore  exposed  themselves  to 
a  heavier  punishment  in  the  other  world  than  if  they  had  never  been  baptized, 
charity  to  them  required,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  receive  baptism. 
TV.] 
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in  Christianity,  and  would  have  more  religiously  obeyed  its  pre- 
cepts. With  the  major  part,  the  example  and  influence  of  their 
kings,  presented  the  chief  argument  for  changing  their  religion. 
Nor  were  more  solid  reasons  much  needed  ;  for  the  first  preach- 
ers of  Christianity  among  them,  required  of  them  nothing  very  dif- 
ficult, or  crossing  to  their  inclinations  ;  they  were  only  to  worship 
the  images  of  Christ  and  of  holy  men,  instead  of  those  of  their 
gods,  and  for  the  most  part  with  the  same  ceremonies ;  and  to 
commit  to  memory  certain  christian  formulas.  Some  preachers 
moreover, — as  might  easily  be  proved, — deemed  it  lawful  and 
right,  to  delude  the  senses  of  the  ignorant  people,  and  to  palm  on 
them  natural  events  for  divine  interpositions. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ADVERSE  EVENTS  AND  OCCURRENCES. 

§  1.  Pagans  still  remaining  among  the  christians. — §   2.  Writera  opposed  to 
chri.tianity. — §  3.  Persecutions  and  vexations. 

^  1.  Although  the  imperial  laws  ordained,  that  no  public  office 
should  be  held  by  any  one,  who  would  not  abjure  paganism ;  yet 
there  were  many  learned  and  respectable  men,  who  followed  the 
old  religion,  in  the  midst  of  the  christians^  The  illustrious  com- 
piler of  the  Civil  Law,  Tr^onianus,(l)  is  thought  by  some,  to 
have  been  averse  from  the  christian  religion.  Of  Procopius^(2) 
the  celebrated  and  intelligent  historian,  the  same  suspicion  is  en- 
tertained by  not  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more  certain,  tliat  ^g-a- 
thias{S)  of  Smyrna,  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  and  also  a  historian, 
was  an  idolater.  Indeed  as  is  commonly  the  case  every  where, 
the  rigor  of  the  laws  fell  only  on  those  who  had  neither  birth,  nor 
wealth,  nor  the  favor  of  the  great  to  protect  them. 

§  2.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  the  Platonists,  who  were  uni- 
versally known  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity,  should  have  been  al- 

(1)  [Trihonianus  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  flourished  aboat  AD. 
530,  and  died  about  AD.  546.  Richly  furnished  with  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, he  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Uw.  He  was  advanced  to  va- 
rious civil  offices,  and  was  m  high  favor  yfithJustiniarif  on  account  of  his  eminent 
talents  and  his  obsequiousness.  The  Codex  Justinianus  was  the  joint  work  of 
Trihonianus  and  others;  but  the  compilation  of  the  Pandects  and  fnstibiteSj  was 
committed  to  him  as  chief,  with  others  to  assist  him.  Trihonianus  was  avaricious 
and  irreligious.  He  has  been  accused  of  atheism  and  paganism.  The  truth 
probably  was,  that  he  had  no  fixed  religious  principles.  See  J^  H.*JIermann, 
Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Justiniani,  Lib.  ii.  c.  i.  ^27  &c.  and  Gihbony  Decline 
and  Fall.  ch.  xliv.  vol.  iv.  p.  360  &c.  ed.  N.  York  1826.     TV.] 

(2)  [Procopius  of  Cesarea,  (ditferent  from  Procopius  of  Gaza,)  was  a  rhetori- 
cian, senator,  and  historian.  He  was  secretary  to  the  famous  general  BeUsarius^ 
from  533  to  542,  during  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy  ;  and  afterwards, 
being  made  a  Roman  senator,  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  devoted  himself  to 
writing  the  civil  history  of  his  own  times;  viz.  de  Bello  Persico,  L.  ii.  de  Bello 
Vandalico,  L.  ii.  and  de  Bello  Gothico,  L.  iv.  His  narration  is  elaborate  and  ex- 
act, and  the  stvle  not  unacceptable.  He  also  wrote  de  Ediiiciis  Justiniani,  L.  vi. 
in  which  he  displays  the  munificence  and  greatness  of  that  emperor :  likewise 
Anecdota,  sive  Ilistoria  arcana,  in  which  lie  deFcribes  the  vicrs  and  crimes  of 
Justinian^  and  his  Empress  Theodora.  Procopius  was  alive  in  the  year  568. 
Some  accuse  him  of  leaning  towards  paganism.  He  was  probably  a  man  of  no 
religion  ;  but  externaUy,  a  conformist  to  cnristianity.  His  works  were  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  C.  Maltrelj  Paris  1662,  2  vol.  Fol.  See  CavCj  Historia  Litterar. 
tom.  i.  p.  510.     Tr.] 

(3)  [.^gathiaSf  an  advocate  at  Smyrna,  continued  the  history  of  ProcopittSf  from 
the  year  553  to  AD.  559,  in  five  Books,  written  in  an  easy  but  florid  style.  He 
also  wrote  80  epigrams.  His  works  were  published,  Or.  and  Lat.  Paris  1660. 
Fol.  His  history  and  that  of  Procopius ^  are  both  in  the  Corpus  Historiae  By- 
zantinae  Scriptorum.     See  Lardner^  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  85.     TV.] 
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lowed  publicly  to  instill  their  principles,  which  were  totally  incon- 
sistant  witli  our  religion,  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  both  in  Greece 
and  Egypt  This  class  of  men  affected  indeed  a  high  degree  of  mod- 
eration, and  for  the  most  part,  so  modified  their  expressions  as  to 
make  the  pagan  idolatry  appear  not  very  remote  from  Christianity. 
This  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  Chalcidius{A)  and  Alexander 
of  Lycopolis.(5)  Yet  there  were  some  among  them,  who  did  not 
hesitate  openly  to  attack  the  christian  religion.  Damaseius^  in 
his  life  of  his  master  Isidore,  and  elsewhere,  casts  many  re- 
proaches on  the  christians.(^6)  Simplicius,  in  his  Expositions  of 
Aristotle,  not  obscurely  carps  at  the  christian  faith.  (7)  The 
Epicheireraata  xviii.  contra  christianos,  written  by  ProcZtt#,(8) 
were  in  every  body's  hands ;  and  therefore  received  a  confuta- 
tion from  John  Philoponxis.{^)  So  much  licence  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  these  men,  had  there  not  been  among  the  magis- 

(4)  ConcerniDg  the  religion  of  ChalcidiuSj  I  have  epoken  in  m^  notes  on  R. 
Cudworth's  Sy sterna  Intellectuale  Universi,  loin.  i.  p.  732.  [CktUcidius  nourish- 
ed about  AD.  330,  ancl  wrote  his  Lat.  translation  of  P/a/o V  Timaeus,  with  a  Com- 
mentary, at  the  suirgestion  (as  is  reported)  of  Hosius  of  Corduba.  Some  make 
him  to  have  been  archdeacon  of  Carthage.  See  above,  Cent.  iv.  P.  i.ch.  i.  §  18. 
with  note  (51)  p.  271 ;  and  Care,  Hist.  Lit.  lorn.  i.  p.  IIH).     7r.] 

(5)  The  treatise  of  this  pliilosopher,  contra  Manichaeos,  in  Greek,  was  pub- 
lished by  Fran.  Combefis^  Auctarium  Noviss.  BibHoth.  Patrum.  torn.  ii.  Con- 
cerning his  religion,  Is.  de  Beausobre  has  given  a  critical  dissertation,  Histoire 
de  Manichec  et  Manicheisme,  P.  ii.  Discours  prelim.  §  13.  p.  236  6cc.  [Mexan^ 
dery  of  Lycopolis  in  Thebais,  Egypt,  flourished  probably  about  AD.  350.  Fahri- 
cius  supposes,  (Bibiioth.  Gr.  torn.  v.  p.  290,)  that  he  was  first  a  pagan  and  a 
Manichee,  and  afterwards  a  catholic  christian.  Cave  is  of  the  same  opinion 
(Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  de  Scriptor.  inccrtae  aetalis).  Beausobre  (ubi  supra)  thinks  he 
WBsamerepa^n.  Ijirdner  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  384,  vol.  viii.  p  340  &c.)  thinks 
he  was  a  gentile,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  Manichees  and  other  chiistians ; 
that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  O.  and  N.  Testaments,  to  which  he  occa- 
sionally refers.  He  speaks  with  respect  of  Christ,  and  the  christian  philosophy ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  learned  and  candid  man.     TV.] 

(6)  Pholius,  Bibliotheca,  Cod.  ccxlii,  p.  1027.  [Damascius  was  a  native  of 
Damascff^  but  studied  and  taught  philosophy  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
From  the  latter,  he  fled  to  Persia,  duiing  the  persecution  of  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers by  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  the  year  530.  His  subsequent  history  is 
unknown.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  Jsidorus  and  others,  Commentaries  on  Plato y 
and  four  Books  on  extraoidinary  events  :  all  of  which  are  lost.  Pkotius  calls 
him  iig  axpov  ^utftfeCr^g  superlatively  irreligious,   (Codex  clxxxi.)  and  gives  an 

epitome  of  nis  life  of  Isidore,  Cod.  ccxlii.     TV.] 

(7)  [Simplicius f  a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple  of  Damascius,  and  an  eclectic  phi- 
losopher;  was  one  of  those  who  fled  into  Persia,  about  the  year  530.  He  return- 
ed a  few  years  afler,  and  wrote  Commentaries  on  some  of'the  philosophical  and 
physical  works  of  Aristotle :  also  a  Commentary  on  the  Encheiridion   of  Epicte- 

•  tus;  both  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  H.  Wolf,  Leyden  1640, 4to.     TV.] 

(8)  [Proclus  was  born  at  Constantinople  AD.  410,  studied  at  Alexandria,  and 
at  Athens,  and  became  head  of  the  philosophical  school  in  the  latter  p]ace,in  the 
year  450.  He  died  AD.  485i.  Ho  was  a  man  of  much  philosophical  reading,  a 
ffreat  enthusiast,  a  bold  and  whimsical  speculator,  and  a  most  voluminous  writer. 
His  eighteen  Arguments  against  the  christians,  aro  so  many  proofs  that  the  world 


ria  crit^hilos.  tom.ii.  p.  491,  with  i/a7n^er^er*5  zuverlassigen  Nachrichten,  tom. 
iii.  p.  391.     Schl.] 
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Urates  many,  who  were  christians  in  name  and  outward  appear- 
ance, rather  than  in  reality. 

§3.  The  christians  in  some  places  had  occasion,  even  in  this 
century,  to  complain  of  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  their  ene- 
mies. During  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had 
seized  upon  Britain,  brought  every  kind  of  calamity  and  suffering 
upon  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  christ- 
ians. (10)  The  Hunns  having  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace, 
Greece,  and  other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  treat- 
ed the  christians  with  cruelty  ;(11)  yet  they  appear  to  have  been 
influenced,  not  so  much  by  a  hatred  of  Christianity,  as  by  hostili- 
ty to  the  Greek  empire.  A  great  change  in  the  state  of  Italy 
took  place,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  under  Justinian  I. 
This  emperor,  by  JSTarses  his  general,  overturned  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  that  country,  after  it  had  stood  ninety  years, 
and  annexed  Italy  to  his  empire.  But  under  the  emperor  Justin, 
the  Lombards,  a  very  warlike  German  tribe,  under  their  king 
Alhoiuy  and  accompanied  by  some  other  German  people,  broke 
into  Italy  from  Pannonia,  in  the  year  568 ;  and  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  country,  except  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Pavia.  Under  new  lords,  who  were 
not  only  barbarians,  but  averse  from  Christianity,  the  Italian  christ- 
ians for  a  time  endured  immense  evils  and  calamities.  But  the 
first  rage  of  the  conquerors  gradually  subsided,  and  the  Lombards 
became  more  civilized.  Autharis,  their  third  king,  made  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  in  the  year  687  ;  but  he  embraced  the 
Arian  creed.  His  successor,  however,  Agilulphy  was  induced 
by  his  queen,  Theodelindaj  to  abandon  the  Arian  sect,  and  join 
the  catholics  of  the  Nicene  creed.  (12)  Chosroes,  the  king  of 
Persia,  exceeded  all  others  in  barbarity ;  for  he  publicly  decla- 
red, that  he  would  make  war,  not  upon  Justinian,  but  |2pon  the 
God  of  the  christians ;  and  he  cut  off  au  immense  number  of 
christians  by  various  modes  of  execution.  (13) 

(10)  Ja.  Usher,  Index  Chronolog.  AntJq.  Eccles.  Britan.  ad  ann.  508,  p.  1123 

iand  stiil  more  to  the  purpose,  ad  ann.  511,  p.  1125,  and  ad  ann.  597,  p.  1151 
tc.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Saxons  held  only  Kent  and  Sussex, 
embracing  about  three  counties  in  the  south  east  part  of  England ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  christian  Britons.  But  during  this  century,  the 
Saxons  gradually  extended  their  conquests;  and  before  the  century  closed,  the 
Britons  were  shut  up  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  except  a  few 
in  Cumberland  on  tiie  borders  of  Scotland,  or  were  driven  to  take  refuge  beyond 
teas.  Over  all  the  rest  of  England  paganism  reigned:  the  churches  were  demo- 
lished, or  converted  into  idolatrous  temples,  and  the  public  worship  of  the  true 
God  had  ceased.     TV.] 

ill)  ProcopiuSj  de  Bello  Persico,  Lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
12)  Paulug  DiaconuSy  de  gestis  Longobardorum,  L.  ii.  c.  2.  and  c.  ^iVr  ^^^^ 
231.  ed.  Lindenbrog.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Italiae,  Tom.  i.  p.  14.  Tom.  ii.  p.  297  &x. 
and  Annales  Italici.     Giannonej  Uistoire  de  Naples,  Tom.  i.  p.  302  Ac. 
(13)  ProeapiuSf  de  Bello  Persico,  L.  ii.  c.  26. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORT  or  LITERATURE  AND    SCIENCE. 

§  1.  The  state  of  learning  in  the  West. — S  2.  The  sciences  badly  tayght. — §  3. 
The  study  of  philosophy. — §  4.  State  of  learning  among  the  Greeks — §  5.  and 
in  the  £ast. 

^  1.  Eveiy  one  knows,  that  the  irruption  of  the  fierce  and  bar- 
barious  nations  into  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  West,  was  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  literature,  and  to  every  species  of  learning. 
All  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  have  become  wholly  ex- 
tinct, had  they  not  found  some  sort  of  refuge  among  the  bishops 
and  monks.  To  most  of  those  churches  which  are  called  cathe- 
drals^ schools  were  annexed,  in  which  either  the  bishop  himself, 
or  some  one  appointed  by  him,  instructed  the  youth  in  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  sacred  books.(l) 
The  monks  and  nuns  were  nearly  all  required,  by  the  founders 
of  their  houses,  to  devote  some  portion  of  every  day  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  works  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  fountains  of  sacred  knowledge. (2) 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  libraries  should  be  formed  in  the 
monasteries,  and  that  books  should  be  multiplied  by  being  trans- 
cribed. This  labor  of  transcribing  books  was  generally  assigned 
to  the  more  feeble  bodied  monks,  who  were  unable  to  encounter 
severe  labor.  To  these  establishments,  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  all  the  ancient  authors  that  have  come  down  to  us,  both  sacred 
and  profane.  Moreover,  in  most  of  the  monasteries,  schools 
were  opened,  in  which  the  abbot  or  some  one  of  the  monks  in- 
structed the  children  and  youth  that  were  devoted  to  a  monastic 
life.(3) 

(1)  Claude  FleurVy  Discoors  sur  V  Histoire  ecclesiastique  depais  V  an.  €00  Ajc, 
§  ixi  &Ai.  in  bis  Histoire  Eccles.  Tome  xiii.  p.  56.  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
r  ranee.  Tome  iii.  Introd.  §  xxxii.  p.  12  &€.  Herm,  Cfmringvus,  Antiquit.  Acap 
demicae,  p.  66—167.  ed.  Heumann.     IG-regonj  of  Tours,  Lib.  vi.  c.  36.     Schl.'] 

(2)  Benedict  of  Anian,  Concordia  Regulanum,  Lib.  ii.  p.  55,  64,  75,  77,  80, 
100.  Lib.  iii.  p.  16-^1  Sui.  ed.  Hug.  Menard.  Jo.  Mamony,  Praef.  ad  Saecul. 
i.  Actor.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  p.  zliv  &c. 

(3)  Benedia,  Concordia  ^gular.  Lib.  ii.  p.  232.    Joh.  MaHUony,  Acta  Sano- 
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<^  2.  But,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  bishops  and  others, 
who  had  control  over  the  monks,  were  inattentive  to  their  duty ; 
and  that  others  had  strong  prejudices  against  learning  and  sci- 
ence, which  they  apprehended  to  be  hazardous  to  piety, — a  fault 
commonly  attributed  to  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who, 
it  is  said,  wished  to  have  many  of  the  ancient  authors  committed 
to  the  flames  ;(4) — not  to  mention  also,  that  some  of  the  bishops, 
of  set  purpose,  cultivated  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which  they 
confounded  with  christian  simplicity ;  to  pass  over  these  conside- 
rations, it  remains  to  be  stated,  that  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  these  schools,  were  confined  within  very  narrow  lim- 
its ;(5)  and  that  the  teachers  were  ignorant  and  incompetent. 
Greek  literature  was  almost  every  where  neglected :  and  those 
who  professed  to  cultivate  Latin,  consumed  their  time  on  gram- 
matical subtilties  and  niceties ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  examples 
of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus,  Eloquence  had  degenerated  into 
a  rhetorical  parade,  which  was  sustained  by  mody  and  frigid 
figures,  and  barbarous  phraseology ;  as  is  shown  by  those  who 
composed  with  most  elegance,  such  as  BoethiuSj  CassiodortUj 
EnnodiuSj  and  others.  The  other  liberal  arts,  as  they  were 
called,  contained  nothing  elevated  and  liberal  i  but  consisted  of 
only  a  few  precepts,  and  those  very  dry. 

tor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  i.  p.  314  d&c.  [And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  these  monk- 
ish schools  kept  aloof  from  tlie  sources  of  real  learning,  I  mean  the  ancient  clas- 
sic authors;  and  that  the  best  interpreters  of  scripture  amon^thc  fathers,  such  aa 
Origen  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  were  left  to  moulder  in  the  dust.  On  the 
contrary,  the  young  monks  were  occupied  with  reading  and  transcribing  the 
most  silly  fables  and  legends,  by  which  tlicir  understandings  and  tl)eir  imagina- 
tions were  injured  past  recovery.  In  the  Rule  of  Isidore j  it  is  expressly  stated: 
Libros  gentilium,  haereticorum,]egcre  nefas.     Schl.^ 

(4)  Gabr.  Uron,  Singularitds  bistoriques  et  litter.  Tome  i.  p.  16G  &c.  [That 
Gregory  was  opposed  to  all  secular  learning,  appears  incontroverlably  from  his 
conduct  towards  Desideritis,  bishop  of  Viennc.  This  bishop  was  a  man  of  great 
merit,  virtues,  and  learning.  But  he  instructed  some  of  his  friends  In  grammar 
and  the  fine^  arts,  and  read  with  them  the  pagan  poets.  Gregory  looked  upon  all 
this  as  horrible  wickedness  ;  and  therefore  hesitated  about  sending  him  the  paJI ; 
and  reproved  him  very  sharply,  in  an  epistle  which  is  still  extant.  (Grenwry^ 
Epist.  Lib.  ix.  £p.  4d.)  "  Because  (says  the  honest  pope,  who  esteemed  It  no 
wrong,  to  praise  extravagantly  the  greatest  villains  and  the  cruellest  murderers,) 
the  praises  of  Christ  and  those  ofJujnter  cannot  have  place  in  the  same  mouth 
And  consider,  how  enormous  a  crime  it  is,  for  a  bishop  to  ^n^  !  which  would 
be  unbecoming  even  in  a  relij^ous  layman.  The  more  horrible  Uiis  is  in  a  priest^ 
the  more  earnestly  and  faithfully  should  it  be  inquired  into. — ^If  it  should  hereai^ 
ter  appear  clearly,  that  the  reports  which  have  reached  me  are  false,  and  that 
you  do  not  study  vanities  and  secular  literature  (nee  vos  nugis  et  secularibus  lito- 
ris  studere) ;  I  shall  praise  God,  who  has  not  permitted  your  heart  to  be  defiled 
with  the  blasphemous  praises  of  the  horrible  ones." — But  whetlier  it  be  true,  as 
John  of  Salisbury  states,  (de  Nugis  Curialium,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2(3.  and  Lib.  viii.  c.  19.) 
that  he  caused  the  Palatine  or  Capitoline  library  to  be  burned ;  or  as  ArUoninut 
of  Florence  tells  us,  (see  l^ossiusj  de  Historicis  Latinis,  p.  98.)  that  he  committed 
to  the  flames  Lxmfs  History ;  must  be  considered  uncertain,  as  the  witnesses  are 
so  modem.  Yet  it  would  not  be  improbable,  in  a  man  of  such  flaming  zeal 
against  the  pagan  writers.     ScAi.] 

(5)  See  M.  jindr,   CasnodoruSj  de  septem  Disciplinis  Liber ;    among  bis 
Works. 
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^  3.  Philosophy  was  wholly  excluded  from  the  schools,  which 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy  ;  for  nearly  all  supposed, 
that  religious  persons  could  do  very  well  without  it,  or  rather 
ought  never  to  meddle  with  it.  The  most  eminent,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of  this  age,  was  the  celebrated 
Boetkius,  privy  counseller  to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths 
in  Italy.  He  embraced  the  Platonic  system  ;(6)  but,  like  most 
of  the  younger  Platonists,  approved  also  the  precepts  o{  Aristotle^ 
and  illustrated  them  by  his  writings.  He  is  therefore  not  improp- 
erly regarded  as  the  man,  whose  labors  brought  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  into  higher  repute,  among  the  Latins,  than  it  had  be- 
fore been. 

§  4,  Among  the  Greeks,  the  liberal  arts  were  cultivated  with 
more  zeal,  in  several  places  ;  and  some  of  the  emperors  encou- 
raged with  honors  and  rewards  every  branch  of  learning  :(7) 
yet  the  number  of  the  men  of  genius  appears  much  smaller,  than  in 
the  preceding  century.  When  this  century  commenced,  the 
younger  Platonism  was  flourishing  in  full  splendor.  The  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  were  under  masters  of  high  credit, 
Damascius,  lsidore,{S)  SimpUcius,  Eulamiusy  HermiaSj  Pris^ 
cian,  and  others.  But  when  the  emperor  Justinian^  by  an  ex- 
press law,  forbid  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  Athens,(9)  (which 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  understood  of  this  species  of  philosophy,) 
and  manifested  peculiar  displeasure  against  those  who  would  not 
renounce  idolatry,  all  these  philosophers  took  up  their  residence 
among  tlie  Persians,  the  enemies  of  the  Romans. (10)  They  re- 
turned again,  indeed,  in  the  year  533,  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  ;(1 1)  but  they  were 

(6)  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  views 
of  the  younger  Platonists,  takes  up  his  Books  dc  Consolatione  philosophiae.  See 
also  Renat.  VaUinuSy  Notes,  p  10,  50.  Luc.  HoUteniuSf  de  Vila  Poiph^rrii,  p.  7. 
ed.  Cantabr.  likewise,  Jo.  Jos.  Mascor,  llistoria  Germanoniin,  Tom.  ii.  p.  102 
&c.  [BruckeTj  Historia  crit.  Philos.  Tom^  iii.  p.  524  &c.  and  Hamberger's  zuver- 
lassige  Nachrichten,  vol.  iii.  p.  317  &c.     Schl.] 

(7)  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  vi.  p.  113  &c.     Herm.  Cpnringius, 
de  Studiis  urbis  Romae  et  Constantinop.  annexed  to  his  Diss,  de  Antiquit.  Aca 
demicis. 

(8)  \Sce  Brucker*i  account  of  IsidorCy  in  his  Historia  crit.  Philos.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
341.  Isidore  J  vf  as  c&Xled  Gazaeus,  from  his  native  place,  Gaza  in  Palestine;  and 
this  discriminated  him  from  Isidore  M creator,  Hispalensis,  and  Pelusiota.  Schl.'] 

(9)  Johannes  Malala,  Historia  Chronica,  P.  ii.  p.  187.  ed.  Oxon.  Another 
testimony  to  the  same  point,  derived  from,  I  know  not  what,  unpublished 
Chnmican,  is  adduced  by  Meol.  Alemannus,  ad  Proeopii  Historiam  arcanam, 
cap.  26.  p.  377.  ed.  Venetae.  [Also  Jigathias,  cap.  2.  and  Suidas,  Article 
«'p6(r/3uff,  Tom.  iii.  p.  171,  seem  to  refer  to  this  event,  by  saying  :  Damascms, 
Simpticius,  Eulalius,  Priscianus,  Hermiaa,  Diojjencs  and  Isidorus,  retired  to  Per- 
sia, because  they  could  not  live  according  to  their  inclinations.     ScWJ 

(10)  JigathiaSf  de  Rebus  Justiniani,  L*  ii.  Corpus  Byzant.  Tom.  in.  p.  49.  ed. 

Venetae.  ^,  •       i  -u   •        to 

(11)  Consult  the  excellent  Pc<«r  WesseUngius,  Observat.  variar.  Lib  i.   c.  10. 

p.  117. 
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never  able  to  recover  their  former  credit,  and  they  gradually  ceas- 
ed to  keep  up  their  schools.  Such  was  the  termination  of  this 
sect,  which  nad  been  a  most  troublesome  one  to  the  church  for 
many  centuries.  On  the  contrary,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
gradually  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  received  explanations, 
particularly  from  the  commentaries  of  John  Philoponus.'  Audit 
became  necessary  for  the  Greeks  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it, 
because  the  Monophysites  and  the  A^estorians  endeavored  to  con- 
fute the  adherents  to  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  by 
arguments  suggested  by  this  philosophy. 

§  6.  For  the  JVestorians  as  well  as  the  Monophysites^  who  lived 
in  the  East,  kept  Aristotle  in  their  eye ;  and  to  enable  their  ad- 
herents to  be  good  disputants,  translated  his  principal  works  out 
of  Greek  into  their  vernacular  tongues.  In  the  Syriac  language, 
Sergius  Rasainensis,  a  Monophysite  and  a  philosopher,  exhibited 
the  writings  of  Aristotle. (12)  In  Persia,  one  Uranius,  a  Syrian, 
propagated  his  doctrines ;  and  even  instilled  them  into  the  mind  of 
Chosroes^  the  king,  who  was  studious  of  such  matters. (1 3)  Anoth- 
er, who  was  doubtless  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  (for  no  other  in  this 
age  prevailed  in  Persia,  the  Greeks  being  excluded,)  presented 
the  king  with  a  Persian  translation  of  Aristotle.(l4)  Yet  there 
were  among  these  christians,  some  who,  rejecting  both  Plato  and 
Aristotle^  chose  to  philosophize  or  speculate  according  as  their 
own  genius  led  them.  Such  was  the  Nestorian  Cosmns,  called 
Indicopletistes ;  whose  opinions  were  quite  peculiar,  and  more 
consentaneous  with  those  of  the  orientals,  than  with  those  of  the 
Greeks.(15)  Such  also  was  the  writer,  from  whose  Exposition 
of  the  Octateuch,  Photius  has  preserved  some  extracts.(16) 

(12)  Georgivs  ^hdpharajus,  Historia  Dynastiar.  p.  94, 172,  ed.  ofPacoek. 

(13)  Agaudas^  de  Rebus  Justiniani,  Lib.  ii  p.  48.  That  this  Uranius  accom- 
modated the  precepts  of  JiristoUe  to  the  Eutychian  controversies,  appears  from 
this,  that  Agathiaa  represents  him  as  disputing  about  the  passibUity  and  immiscir 
hility  of  God,  itcd  ro  ita^r^ov  xou  of  i^vyurov.  f^Uranius  was  in  so  high  esteem 
with  kinff  ChosroeSf  that  he  had  him  constantly  at  his  table.  He  wished  to  be 
accounted  a  sceptic  ;  but  may  more  justly  be  ranked  among  the  Nestorians,  than 
among  the  proper  philosophers.     SchlJ] 

i]4)  AgathiaSf  de  Rebus  Justiniani,  Lib.  ii.  p.  48.  ed.  Venetae. 
15)  Bemk.  de  Monifaucony  Praef.  ad  Cosmao,  p.  x  &c.  in  his  CoIIectio  Nov. 
Patr.  Grae<  orum.  [This  Cosmos  was  an  Egyptian  monk.  In  early  life  he  was 
a  merchant,  and  drove  a  traffic  through  the  whole  length  of  the  lied  sea,  and 
quite  to  India  :  whence  he  got  the  name  of  IndicopleusteSj  an  India  JSavigator. 
Afler  man}»  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  took  up  residence  in  a  monastery  in 
Eg^pt,  and  de  voted  himself  to  composing  books,  ilis  chief  work  is  Topogram 
phta  Christiana,  sive  Christianorum  opinio  de  mundo,  in  xii  Books.  It  is  his 
great  aim  to  prove  the  earth  not  spherical,  but  a  vast  oblong  plain  ;  the  length, 
east  and  west,  being  double  the  breadth.  lie  argues  from  scripture,  reason,  tes- 
timony, and  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  But  while  pressing  his  main  point,  he 
introduces  much  valuable  geographical  information,  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  vojages.  He  flourjsshed,  and  probabljr  wrote,  about  AD.  535.  The  beet  edi- 
tion, 18  that  o^ Montfaucon,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Collect.  Nov.  Patr.  Gr.  torn.  ii.  Paris 
170b.  See  Caves  Historia  Littertiria,  Tom.  i.  p.  515  &c.  TV.] 
(16)  Photius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  22, 23. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Contests  between  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Rome. — §  2.  Endeav- 
on  of  the  latter  to  obtain  Bupreme  power. — §  3, 4.  Corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy. — • 
§  5.  The  monks. — §  6.  Order  of  Benedict. — §  7..  its  propagation. — §  8.  Prin- 
cipal authors  among  the  Greeks. — §  9.  Latin  writers. 

^  1.  Id  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church,  there  was  no 
important  change.  But  the  two  prelates,  who  considered  them- 
selves, and  were  regarded  by  others,  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  whole, church,  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  were 
incessantly  contending  for  priority,  and  about  the  extent  of  their 
territories  and  jurisdiction.  The  bishop  of  Constantinople  not 
only  claimed  the  primacy  in  the  eastern  churches,  but  maintain- 
ed that  his  see  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  But 
the  pontiffs  of  Rome  were  exceedingly  disturbed  at  this,  and  con- 
tended that  their  see  held  a  rank  and  preeminence  above  that  of 
Constantinople.  In  particular,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  the 
Great,  did  so,  in  the  year  587  ;  when  John  of  Constantinople, 
surnamed  the  Faster,  on  account  of  the  austerity  of  his  life,  had 
by  his  own  authority  assembled  a  council  of  eastern  bishops  at 
Constantinople,  to  decide  on  charges  brought  against  Peter 
[Gregorjf]  bishop  of  Antioch ;  and  on  this  occasion  had  arrogated 
to  himseli  the  title  of  oecumenical  or  universal  bishop. (^l)     For, 

(1)  IDr.  Mosheim  here  confounds  dates,  names,  and  transactions.  Gregoriff 
(not  Peter,)  bishop  of  Antioch,  being  accused  of  incest  and  other  crimes,  ap- 
pealed from  the  tribunal  of  the  governor  of  the  East,  to  the  emperor  Mauricius  : 
and  the  emperor,  (not  the  patriarch  John,)  called  a  council,  or  appointed  a  court 
of  Commissioners  at  Constantinople,  in  587,  composed  of  patriarchs,  (or  their 
delegates,)  Roman  senators,  and  metropolitans,  to  hear  and  decide  the  case.  (See 
EvagrivSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  7.  Evagrius  was  Peter's  counsellor  at  the  trial, 
and  nas  given  us  nearly  all  the  information  which  has  reached  us  respecting  this 
council  )  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  John,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
honored  with  the  title  o^ universal  bishop, — a  title  which  had  for  some  time  been 
used  by  the  bishops  of  that  see.  The  decisions  of  this  council  being  sent  to  Pe- 
lagius  U.  (not  to  Gregory  the  Great,)  bishop  of  Rome,  Pc/a^'t^s  confirmed  the 
acquittal  of  Peter,  but  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  title  given  to  John.  His 
letters  on  the  occasion  are  lost,  but  they  are  mentioned  by  his  successor.  In  the 
year  590,  Pelagius  died, and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  the  Great;  and  he, find- 
ing that  John  continued  to  use  this  title,  took  up  the  business  in  earnest,  about 
the  year  595,  and  for  some  years  labored  by  intreaties  and  threats,  and  continu- 
ed applications  to  the  emperors  and  to  the  other  eastern  patnarchs,  to  divest  the 
Constantinopolitan  patriarchs,  of  a  title  which  he  maintained  to  he  profane,  anH- 
christian,  and  infernal,  by  whomsoever  assumed.  See  Gregory  the  Great,  Epis- 
tolar.  Lib.  iv.  £p.  36,  38.  and  Lib.  vi.  £p.  39  &c.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes 
{Pdagius  II.)  vol,  ii.  p.  459.  and  {Gregory)  vol.  ii.  p  505,  511,  517.  ed.  Lond. 
■f750.  Jfataiis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  Saecul.  vi.  cap.ii.  art.  12, 13,  Tom.  x.  p. 
18,  25  &c.  ed.  Paris  1743.     TV.] 
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although  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  had  long  used  this  title, 
which  was  capable  of  a  harmless  interpretation  ;  yet  Gregory 
concluded,  from  the  time  and  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  now 
used,  that  John  was  aiming  at  a  supremacy  over  all  christian 
churches ;  and  he  therefore  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  others,  in  which  he  vehemently  inveighed  against  this  title. 
But  he  could  effect  nothing :  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
continued  to  asume  it,  though  not  in  the  sense  which  Gregory 
supposed.  (2) 

§  2.  The  bishop  of  Rome  persevering  in  his  opposition,  exci- 
ted commotion  every  where,  in  order  to  bring  the  christian  world 
under  his  own  control.  And  he  was  in  some  degree  successful, 
especially  in  the  West;  but  in  the  East,  scarcely ,^y  would 
listen  to  him,  unless  actuated  by  hostility  to  tlie  bishop  of  Con- 
4Stantinople ;  and  this  last  was  always  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
his  ambitious  designs  in  that  quarter.  How  greatly  the  ideas  of 
many  had  advanced  respecting  the  powers  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
cannot  better  be  shown  than  by  the  example  of  Ennodius,  the 
insane  flatterer  of  Symmachus  ;  who,  among  other  extravagant 
expressions,  said,  the  pontiff  judges  in  the  place  of  God,  vice 
Dei  iudicare.(3)  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
proofs,  that  the  emperors,  as  well  as  some  whole  nations,  would 
not  patiently  bear  this  new  yoke. (4)  The  Gothic  kings  in  Italy 
would  not  allow  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  domineer  excessively 
there  ;  nor  would  they  allow  any  one  to  be  considered  as  pontiff, 
whom  they  had  not  approved  ;  and  they  wished  to  have  his  elec- 
tion controlled  by  their  decisions.(5)  These  kings  also  enacted 
laws  relative  to  religious  matters,  arraigned  the  clergy  before  their 
tribunals,  and  summoned  ecclesiastical  councils.  (6)  And  the 
pontiflS  themselves  paid  homage  to  these  sovereigns,  and  after- 
wards to  the  emperors,  in  a  submissive  manner ;  for  they  had 

(2)  Gregory  the  Great,  Epistolar.  Lib.  iv.  v.  vi.  All  the  passages  in  these 
Epistles,  relating  to  this  iiDportant  sulvject,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Jo, 
iMunoy^  Assertio  in  jprivilegium  S.  Aicdardi,  Opp  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  2G6  &c. 
See  Mich,  le  Quieuy  (Jriens  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  07  &c.  Ckr.  Mattk.  Pfafff 
Diss,  de  titaio  Ocrumeoicus ;  in  the  Tempo  Helvetica,  Tom.  iv.p.  99.  and  the 
authors  there  mentioned. 

(3)  See  his  A'pologeticum  pro  Synodo,  in  the  Biblioth.  mag.  Patr.  Tom.  xv.  p. 
248.  ed.  Paris. 

(4)  See,  particularly  respecting  Spain,  Mich.  Geddes,  On  the  Papal  supremacy, 
chiefly  with  relation  to  the  ancient  Spanish  church  ;  published  among  his  Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  &c. 

(5)  See  Joh.  Ja.  Mascov,  Historia  Germanorum,  Tom.  ii.  Note,  p.  113. 

(6)  Ja.  Basnage,  Histoire  des  E^liscs  Reform^es,  Tom.  i.  p.  381  &c.  [Thus, 
e.  g.  Theodoric  assembled  the  Italian  bishops  at  Rome,  to  settle  the  contested 
election  of  Symmachus  to  the  papal  chair.  (JValch,  Historic  der  Kirchenver- 
sammlungen,  p.  347.)  The  council  of  Orleans,  in  511,  was  held  by  order  of 
CUms.  (Ibid.  p.  351.)  Another  at  Orleans,  in  533,  by  order  of  ChUdebertj  (Ibid, 
p.  367.)  And  in  the  year  549.  (Ibid.  p.  375.)  And  at  Clermoot,  by  order  of 
Theudebert,  (Ibid.  p.  3(38.)     Schl.] 
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not  yet  become  so  lost  to  all  shame,  as  to  look  upon  temporal 
sovereigns  as  their  vassals.(7) 

§  3.  The  clergy  were  previously  in  possession  of  high  privi- 
leges, and  great  wealth,  and  the  superstition  of  this  century  added 
considerably  to  both.  For  it  was  supposed,  that  sins  might  be 
expiated,  by  munificence  to  churches  and  to  monks ;  and  that 
the  prayers  of  departed  saints,  which  were  most  efficacious  with 
God,  might  be  purchased,  by  presents  offered  to  them,  and  by 
temples  dedicated  to  their  names.  (8)  This  increase  of  wealth 
and  privileges,  was  accompanied  with  an  equal  increase  of  the 
vices  usually  attendant  on  affluence,  in  the  clergy  of  all  ranks^ 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ;(9)  as  is  manifest  even  from  the 
the  laws  enacted  by  councils  and  by  the  emperors  to  regulate  the 
lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy.  (10)  For  what  need  was  there  of 
guarding  the  morals  of  these  men  with  such  ramparts  of 
laws,  if  they  manifested  only  a  moderate  love  for  virtue  and 
piety  ?  Yet  the  efficacy  of  these  laws  was  slight ;  for  so  great 
was  the  reverence  for  the  clergy,  that  tlieir  most  atrocious  oflFen- 
ces  were  visited  with  the  gentlest  chastisements ;  and  this  em- 
boldened them  to  perpetrate  any  iniquity. 

§  4.  What  sort  of  men  the  bishops  of  Rome  were,  who  wished 
to  be  thought  the  chiefs  and  fathers  of  the  whole  christian  church,^ 
and  also  the  body  of  the  clergy  under  them  at  Rome,  best  ap- 
pears from  the  long  and  violent  contest  between  Symmachus  and 
iMurentius  ;  which  broke  out  in  the  year  498,  and  was  at  length 

(7)  See  the  collections  from  Gregory  the  Great,  by  Jo.  Launoyj  de  Repa  po- 
testuto  in  matrimon.  Opp.  Tom.  i.  rt.  il.  p.  691  &.c.  and  Assertio  in  privilcffiuixi 
S.  Medardi,  Opp.  Tom.  iH.  Pt.  ii.  p.  275.  Giannone,  Histoire  de  Naples,  Totn« 
ti.  p.  282  &jC. 

(S)  [Thus  e.  g.  Gregory  (in  cap.  xv.  Jobi,  L.  xii.  c.  23.)  says :  "  Whenever,  aP- 
ter  committing  a  crime,  we  give  alms,  we  do  aa  it  were  compensate  for  our 
wicked  actions."  So  also,  in  his  Epistles  (Lib.  ii.  Ep.  38.)  "  The  intercessions 
in  heaven  of  him,  whose  body  you  nave  covered  on  earth,  will  protect  you  fiom 
all  sins,"  &c.     SckL] 

(9)  I'Hieopha'neSf  (on  the  second  year  of  Justinian's  reign,)  states  that  Esaias 
bisliop  of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Diospolis  in  Thrace,  were  for  the 
crime  of  sodomy  deprived  of  theii  offices,  and  castrated,  by  order  of  the  emperor; 
and  then  carried  about  as  a  show,  with  a  herald  proclaiming:  "  All  ye  bishops, 
beware  of  disgracing  your  venerable  office."  So  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory  ih^ 
Great,  many  proofs  occur  of  impure  conduct  among  the  clergy  :  e.  g.  L.  viii.  Ep. 
IX.     L.  iii.  Ep.  26.  and  9.     L.  i.  Ep.  18,  42.     Sciu!] 

(10)  [Thus,  e.  g.  in  the  council  of  Agde  in  Giiul,  (can.  41.)  it  was  enacted,  that 
a  clergyman  who  should  get  drunk,  should  be  excluded  the  church  for  30  days, 
or  underso  corporeal  punishment:  and,  (can.  42,)  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  tiie  art  of  fortune-telling.  Jlardum's  Concilia,  Toni.ii.  p.  1002.  Other 
laws  forbid  simony,  concubinage,  perjury,  usury,  and  gaudy  dress,  in  the  clergy. 
In  Harduiji's  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  529,  mention  is  made  of  many  nuns,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  two  princesses,  Chrotddis  and. Ba^ne,  who  broke  from  the 
nunnery  at  Poictiers,  ana  who  were  a  part  of  them  found  pregnant,  and  also 
committed  the  most  shameful  acts  of  violence.  And  in  page  531,  he  mentions 
one  Aegidius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  used  forged  documents  before  the  council 
of  Mets ;  and,  for  treasonable  practices,  was  removed  from  office.  See  Fleuryj 
Eeclesiast.  History ;  the  German  translation,  vol.  v.  p.  413,  417.     Schl.} 
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settled  by  the  Gothic  king  Jlieodoric.  Each  maintained,  that 
himself  was  the  regularly  constituted  pontiff;  and  each  accused 
the  other  of  the  most  abominable  crimes,  and  not  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  Three  councils  assembled  at  Rome,  were  not 
able  to  terminate  the  dreadful  quarrel :  in  the  fourth,  Theodarie 
having  taken  up  tlie  business,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  Symmachus  was  at  length  pronounced  innocent. 
But  the  adverse  party  continued  to  deny,  that  justice  had  been 
done  tfiemj  by  this  decision ;  and  this  led  Ennodius  of  Pavia  to 
write  his  Apology  for  the  council  and  for  Symmachus,(^ll) 
From  this  treatise,  which  abounds  in  rhetorical  coloring,  we  may 
clearly  learn,  that  the  foundation  of  that  exorbitant  power  which 
the  pontiffs  afterwards  obtained,  were  already  laid  ^  but  not,  that 
Symmachus  had  been  inconsiderately  and  unjustly  accused. 

§  5.  The  progress  of  monkery  was  very  great,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  In  the  East,  whole  armies  of  monks 
might  have  been  enrolled,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the 
number  any  where.  In  the  West,  this  mode  of  life  found  patrons 
and  followers,  almost  without  number,  in  all  the  provinces :  as 

(11)  This  Apology  is  extaat  in  the  Biblioth.  Ma|pi.  Patr.  Tom.  xv.  p.  248  &/c. 
[and  in  mofitorthe  Coilections  of  Councils. — This  contest  may  be  worth  descri- 
bing more  fully. — ^On  the  death  of  the  pontiff  MhanasiuSy  in  the  year  498,  not 
only  the  clergy,  but  the  people  and  the  senate  of  Rome,  were  divided  about  a 
successor.  Symmachus  a  deacon^  and  Laurentius  the  archpresbyter,  were  both 
chosen  on  the  same  da^-,  by  their  respective  partizans  :  and  so  eager  weie  both 
parties  to  carry  their  point,  that  the  woole  city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  many  bat- 
tles and  much  bloodshed  took  place  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  places.  To 
end  the  dire  contest,  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  agreed  to  refer  the  oontested 
point  to  the  decision  of  TfieodoriCf  the  Arian  king  resident  at  Ravenna.  He  de- 
cided, that  the  one  who  should  be  found  to  have  had  most  votes,  and  to  have 
been  elected  at  the  earliest  hour,  should  be  considered  the  legal  pontiff.  This 
secured  the  election  of  Symmachus,  The  king  likewise  ordered  the  bishops  to 
make  regulations  for  the  election  of  future  popes,  which  should  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  similar  difficulties.  This  was  done  in  the  year  499.  But  the  par^ 
of  Laurentius  were  not  yet  quiet.  In  the  year  500,  they  accused  Symmuchus  of 
several  heinous  crimes  before  the  king;  and  the  tumults  and  civil  wars  of  Rome 
were  renewed,  with  increased  violence.  Some  senators  informed  the  kinc 
of  the  state  of  Rome,  and  requested  him  to  send  a  Visitor  to  Rome,  with  full 
power  to  settle  all  the  difficulties.  Peter y  bishop  of  Altino,  was  appointed.  He 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  at  once  suspended  SymmachuSf  and  took  the  goods  of  the 
church  into  his  own  hands.  This  enraged  the  partizans  of  SummacnuSf  to  mad- 
ness, and  prostrated  all  order  and  subordination.  Being  apprized  of  the  state  of 
things,  the  king  now  repaired  to  Rome  in  person, [and  spent  six  months  in  tran- 
quilizing  that  distracted  city.  He  ordered  all  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  meet  in 
council,  and  decide  on  the  charges  against  Symmachus.  The  council  held  seve- 
ral meetings  in  that  and  the  following  years.  Symmachus ^  when  sent  for,  set  out 
to  go  to  the  council,  attended  by  a  mob  :  a  battlu  ensued,  in  the  streets  ;  several 
were  killed  ;  Symmachus  himself  was  wounded,  turned  back,  and  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council.  The  council,  after  some  delay,  proceeded  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  decreed  that  the  witnesses,  being  slaves,  were  incompetent  to  prove  any 
thing ;  and  therefore  dismissed  the  complaint.  The  friends  of  Laurentius  pro- 
tested against  the  decision.  The  council  met  again,  and  adopted  as  their  own, 
the  apology  for  them  drawn  up  by  Ennodius.  See  Bowcr^siAvea  of  the  Popes 
(Symmachus)  vol.  ii.  p.  248 — SoLed.  Lond.  1750.  Hardmity  Concilia,  Tom.  ii.  p. 
961  &c.  975,  983,  989.     2V.] 
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may  appear  from  the  various  rules,  drawn  up  hf  different  in- 
.  dividuals,  for  regulating  the  lives  of  monks  and  nuns^l^)  In 
Great  Britain,  one  Congo!  is  said  to  have  persuaded  an  immense 
number,  to  abandon  active  life  and  spend  their  days  in  solitude, 
according  to  a  rule  which  he  prescribed. 03)  His  disciples  fil- 
led Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  Switzerlana,  and  other  countries, 
with  convents  of  monks.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  Colum^ 
banus,  who  has  left  us  a  rule  of  his  own,  distinguished  for  its 
simplicity  and  brevity. (14)  The  whole  monastic  order  aboun- 
ded with  fanatics  and  profligates.  In  the  oriental  monasteries, 
there  were  more  fanatics  than  knaves. 

^  6.  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  time  absorbed  all  the] 
others  in  the  West,  was  established  at  mount  Cassino,  in  the  year' 
529,  by  Benedict  of  Nursia,  a  devout  and  a  distinguished  man,' 
according  to  the  standard  of  that  age.  His  Ride  is  still  extant ; 
and  it  shows,  that  it  was  not  his  aim  to  bring  all  monks  under  his 
regulations ;  but  rather  to  found  a  new  society,  more  stable,  of 
better  morals,  and  living  under  milder  rules,  than  the  other  monks ; 
the  members  of  which  should  lead  a  retired  and  holy  life,  employ- 
ed in  prayers,  reading,  manual  labor,  and  the  instruction  of 
youth.  (15)     But  his  followers  departed  widely  from  the  princi- 

(12)  Moflt  of  these  Rules  are  extant^  in  Lu.  HoUteiiCs  Codex  Regulaxum,  Pc. 
ii.  published  at  Rome  1661.  in  3  vol.  4to.  Add  Edm,  Martens  and  Ursin,  Du 
rand,  Thesaurus  novus  Anecdotorum,  Tom.  i.  p.  4. 

(13)  Ja.  Usher,  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britan.  p..l32,  441,  911.  [CamgaUus,  or  Cpn- 
gellus,  was  an  Irish  monk,  who  founded  several  monasteries ;  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  Banchar,  or  Bansor,  (on  the  south  shore  of  Carrickfergtts 
bay,  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  Ireland,)  erected  about  AD.  530.  Congalia  said 
to 'have  ruled  over  3000  monks,  living  in  different  monasteries  and  cells.  See 
UskeTy  loc.  cit.     Tr.] 

(14)  Ja.  Usher y  Sylloge  antiquar.  Epistolar.  Hibemicarum,  p.  5 — 16.  Im  HoU 
stm,  Codex  Regular.  Tom.  ii.  p.  48  &c.  MaJbiUany,  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  ii.  p.  iv.  [St.  Columbanus,  (a  different  person  from  Colum- 
has,  the  apostle  of  Scotland,  mentioned,  pa.  451  supra,)  was  born  in  LsinsUr^ 
Ireland,  about  the  year  559.  After  a  good  education  in  the  literature  of  that  ace, 
he  became  a  monk,  in  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  under  Congal,  In  the  year  5§9, 
with  12  companions,  he  passed  through  England  into  Gaul ;  and  settlecl  in  Bur- 
gundy, where  he  built  tne  monastery  of  Luxeuly  or  Luxovium  ;  and  there  spent 
about  20  years,  with  great  reputation.  But  in  the  year  610,  having  offended  Th&' 
odoric  the  king,  by  reproving  his  vices,  he  was  banished  that  territory;  and  afler 
wandering  a  few  years  in  different  parts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  along  the  Rhine, 
and  spending  three  years  near  Bregentz,  in  Helvetia,  he  went  into  Italy  ;  was 
received  kindly,  by  Agilulph  the  Lombard  kin^,  built  the  monastery  of  Bchio 
near  Pa  via,  presided  over  it  one  year,  and  then  died,  about  AD.  615.  He  was  a 
man  of  superior  j  *  »  •  -  »  -^ 
are  his  monastic 

17  discourses ;  w  ,  .  .  « . 

Irish  monk.  His  life,  written  by  Jonas,  an  abbot  of  Bobium,  while  several  co- 
temporaries  of  Columbanus  were  yet  living,  is  extant  in  MabUlony^  Acta  Sane- 
tor.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom  ii.  p.  2—26.     IV.] 

(15)  See  Jo.  MahilUmy,  AcU  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.  i.  and  Annalet  Ord.' 
Benedict.  Tom.  i.     Hduoi  [Histoire  des  Ordres  monastic^ues  religieox  et  miUi- 
taires  &c.  in  8  vol.  4to.  Fans,  1714 — ^19.]  and  the  other  historians  of  the  monas- 
tic orden.-^[BmedU!t  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  at  Jiursia  in  Italy,  AD.  480. 
At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  sent  to  R<Nne  for  education  ;  but,  disgustad  with  the  / 
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Eles  of  their  founder ;  for,  after  tfaej  bad  acquired  immeiise  riches, 
'om  the  liberality  of  princes  and  pious  individuals,  they  gavj 

\  diBsipations  of  the  city  and  the  school,  he  soon  ran  awaT,  and  concealed  bimself 
three  yeara  in  a  cave,  at  Subletcum  about  40  miles  from  Home.    At  length  be  was 

■  discovered,  and  his  cell  became  much  frequented.     He  was  now  chosen  abbot  of 

'  a  monastery  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  the  rigor  of  his  discipline  gave  offence,  and  be 
relinquished  the  office,  and  returned  to  Sublacum,  where  be  continued  till  aboat 
the  year  529.  Afany  monks  here  joined  him,  and  he  had  12  cells,  each  contain- 
ing 12  monks,  under  Am  jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  first  Roman  families  placed 
their  sons  under  hit  instruction ;  and  his  reputation  for  piety  and  for  miracles 
procured  him  almost  unbounded  respect.  But  his  fame  excited  the  envy  of  some 
clergymen,  and  led  to  plots  against  his  life.  AAer  25  years  spent  at  Sublacum, 
he  retired  to  mount  Cassino,  about  50  miles  south  of  Su'blacum,  end  about  as  far 
from  Naples.  Here  he  converted  a  body  of  pagan  mountaineers,  and  turned  their 
temple  into  a  monastery,  in  which  he  spent  the  rematuder  of  his  days  in  quietude 
and  honor.  He  died  about  AD.  543.  nis  life  was  written  by  pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  constitutes  the  second  Book  of  his  Dialogue :  it  is   also  inserted  in 

j  MalnUony*8  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Ben.  Tom.  i.  p.  1 — 25. — According  to  the  RuUol 
Benedict,  the  monks  were  to  rise  at  2  A.  M.  in  winter,  (and  in  summer,  at  aach 
hours  as  the  abbot  might  direct,)  repair  to  the  place  of  worship,  for  vigils;  and 
then  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  committing  psalms,  private  meditation, 
and  reading.  At  sun  rise,  they  assembled  for  matins ',  then  spent  four  hours  in 
labor;  then  two  hours  in  reading;  then  dined,  and  read  in  private  till  half  past 
two  P.  M.  when  they  met  again  for  worship ;  and  afterwards  labored  till  their 
▼espera.  In  their  vifils  and  matins,  24  Psalms  were  to  be  chanted  each  day  ;  so 
ts  lo  complete  the  Psalter,  everv  week.  Besides  their  social  worship,  seven 
hours  each  day  were  devoted  to  labor,  two  at  least  to  private  study,  one  to  pri- 
Tate  meditation,  and  the  rest  to  meals,  sleep,  and  refreshment.     Tne  labor  was 

'  agriculture,  gardening,  and  various  mechanical  trades  ;  and  each  one  was  put  to 
such  labor  as  his  superior  saw  fit ;  for  they  all  renounced  wholly  every  species  of 
personal  liberty.  They  ate  twice  a  day,  at  a  common  table;  first, about  noon, 
and  then  at  evening.  Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  food  were  lim- 
ited. To  each  was  allowed  one  pouna  of  bread  per  day,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
wine.  On  the  public  table,  no  meat  was  allowed,  but'always  two  kinds  of  por- 
ridge. To  the  sick,  flesh  was  allowed.  While  at  table  all  conversation  was  pro> 
hibited ;  and  some  one  read  aloud  the  whole  time.  They  all  served  as  cooks  and 
waiters,  by  turns,  of  a  weak  each.  Their  clothing  was  course  and  simple,  and 
regulated  at  the  discretion  of  the  abbot.  Each  was  provided  with  two  suits,  a 
knife,  a  needle,  and  all  other  necessaries.  They  slept  in  common  dormitories  of 
10  or  20,  in  separate  beds,  without  undressing,  and  had  a  light  burning,  and  an  in- 
spector sleeping  in  each  dormitory.  They  were  allowed  no  conversation,  aAer 
they  retired  ;  nor  at  any  ti|ne  were  they  permitted  to  jest,  or  to  talk  for  mere 
amusement.  No  one  could  receive  a  present  of  any  kind,  not  even  from  a  pa- 
rent ;  nor  have  any  correspondence  with  persons  without  the  monastery,  except 
by  its  passing  under  tbe  inspection  of  the  abbot.  A  porter  always  sat  at  the  gate, 
which  was  kept  locked  day  and  night ;  and  no  stranger  was  admitted  wi&out 
leave  from  the  abbot ;  and  no  nronk  could  £o  out,  unless  he  had  permission  from 
the  same  source.  The  school  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  was  kept 
without  the  walls.  The  whole  establishment  was  under  an  abbot,  whose  power 
was  despotic.  His  under  oflicers,  were  a  prior  or  deputy,  a  steward,  a  superin- 
tendant  of  the  sick  and  the  hospital,  an  attendant  on  visitors,  a  porter,  &c.  with 
the  necessary  assistants,  and  a  number  of  deans,  or  inspectors  over  tens,  who  at- 
tended the  monks  at  all  times.  The  abbot  was  elected  by  the  common  sufirace 
of  tbe  brotherhood ;  and  when  inaugurated,  he  appointed  and  removed  bis  under 
officers  at  pleasure.  On  great  emergencies,  he  summoned  tbe  whole  brotherhood 
to  meet  in  council ;  and  on  more  common  occasions,  only  the  seniors;  but  in 
either  case,  afler  hearing  what  each  one  was  pleased  to  say,  the  decision  rested 
wholly  with  himself  For  admission  to  the  society,  a  prot)ation  of  12  months 
was  required ;  during  which  the  applicant  was  fed  and  clothed,  and  employed  in 
the  meaner  offices  of  the  monks,  and  closely  watched.  ~At  the  end  of  his  proba- 
tion, if  approved,  he  took  solemn  and  irrevocable  vows  of  pexfect  chastity,  abao- 
lata  poverty,  and  implicit  obedienee  to  his  auperiors,  in  every  thing,    if'^he  had 
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themselves  up  to  luxury,  idleness,  laid  erery  vice ;  became  inrol- 
ved  in  civil  affairs  and  the  cabals  of  courts ;  were  intent  on  mul- 
tiplying vain  and  superstitious  rites,  and  most  eager  to  advance 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  Roman  pontifis.  None  of  these 
things  were  enjoined  or  permitted  by  St.  Benedict ;  whose  Rule, 
though  still  highly  extolled,  has  for  many  ages  ceased  to  be  ob- 
served. (16)  Yet  the  institution  of  Benedict  changed  the  state  of 
monkery  in  the  West,  in  various  respects ;  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  was,  that  the  application^  znAprofession,  made  by 
the  monks,  bound  themybrcrcr  to  observe  his  rules  :  whereas  pre- 
viously, the  monks  changed  the  rule  and  regulations  of  their 
founders  at  pleasure.(17) 

property,  he  must  g:ive  it  all  away,  either  to  his  friendB  or  the  poor,  or  the  mo-' 
nastery ;  and  never  afler  must  possess  the  least  portiele  of  private  property ,  nor 
claim  any  personal  rights  or  liberties.  For  lighter  ofTenoes,  a  reprimand  was  to 
be  administered  by  some  under  officer.  For  greater  ofiences,  afler  two  admoni- 
tions, a  person  was  debarred  his  privileges,  not  allowed  to  read  in  his  turn,  or  to 
ait  at  table,  or  enjoy  his  modicum  of  comforts.  If  still  refractory,  he  was  expel- 
led the  monastery  ;  yet  might  be  restored  on  repentance.  See  tne  J?u/e,  at  large, 
in  Hospiruatif  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  (de  Monacbis  Libri  vii.)  p.  202 — 222.  cd.  Genev. 
1669,  Fol.  and  as  abridged  by  Fleury,  Hlstoire  Eccles.  Lib.  xxxii.  §  14 — 19.  Yet 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Rule  as  there  laid  down,  was  precisely  what  Ben- 
edict  prescribed,     ^-l 

(16)  [The  modern  Benedictines  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  Rule^ 
of  their  founder  is  no  longer  fully  obeyed.     But  they  resort  to  a  convenient  dis- 
tinction.    The  Rule,  say  they,  has  its  essential^  and  its  accidental  parts.     That 
the  monks  should  labor,  earn  their  own  bread,  and  live  frugally,  belong  to  the 
accidental  part.     The. essential  parts  are  the  voii»;  which  we  observe  relisiously, 
a  few  faults  excepted.     We  admit  freely,  that  the  order  is  richer,  than  in  tne  days 
of  its  founder.     Father  Benedict  would  be  amazed,  should  he  rise  out  of  his  grave, 
and  instead  of  the  miserable  huts  which  he  erected  on  mount  Cassino,  find  there  : 
A  palace,  in  which  kings  and  princes  misht  reside ;  and  see  the  abbot  transform-  ' 
ea  into  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and  an  income  of  five 
or  six  hundred  thousand  ducats.     Schl.    On  the  present  state  of  this  monastery, 
see  Staudlin's  kirchliche  Geographie,  vol.  i.  p.  565.     TV.] 

(17)  See  MahiUony,  Praef  ad  oaecul.  iv.  P.  i.  (Actor.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict. 
Tom.  V.)  p.  xviii  &€.     [Benedict  changed  the  state  of  monkery,  especially,  by  re- 
■training  the  instability  of  the  monks,  and  rendering  their  vows  irrevocable.    It 
was  not  strange  that  tne  order  spread  far  and  wide.    His  Rule  was  better  calcu- 
lated  for  Europeans,  than  any  other;  and  the  first  Benedictines  were  virtuous, 
upright,  and  useful  people.     Wherever  they  came,  they  converted  the  wilderness 
into  a  cultivated  country  :  they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  agriculture, 
labored  with  their  own  hands,  drained  morasses,  anacleared  away  forests.  These 
monks, — taking  the   word   Benedictiiies  in  its  largest  extent,  as  embracing  the 
ramifications  of  the  order,   the   Carthusians,  Cistersians,   Fraemonstratensiana, 
Camaldulensians,  &c. — were  of  great  advantage  to  all  Europe,  and  particularly 
to  Germany.     By  them  Germany  was  cultivated  and  rendered  a*fruitful  country. 
They  preserved  for  us  all  the  books  of  antiquity,  all  the  sciences  and  learning  of 
the  ancients.     For  they  were  obliged  to  have  libraries  in  their  monasteries  ;  lie- 
cause  their  rule  required  tliem  to  read,  a  portion  of  each  day.    Some  individuali 
were  occupied  n  transcribing  the  books  of  the  ancients ;  and  hence  came  the 
manuscripts,  which  still  exist  nere  and  there  in  the  libraries  of  monasteries.    The 
sciences  were  cultivated  no  where,  but  in  their  cloisters.    They  kept  up  schools 
there,  for  the  monks,  and  for  such  as  were  destined  to  be  monks.    And  without 
their  cloisters  they  also  had  schools,  in  which  the  people  of  the  world  were  in- 
structed.   From  these  monasteries  proceeded  men  of  learning,  who  were  employ- 
ed in  courts,  as  chancellors,  yicechancellora,  secretaries  &c.  and  these  again 
patronized  the  monasteries.  Even  the  children  of  sovereign  princes  were  brought 
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%  7.  Only  a  short  time  elapsed,  before  this  new  order  of  monks 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  all  the  western  countries.  In 
Gaul,  it  was  propagated  by  St.  Maurus  ;  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
by  Placidus  and  others ;  in  England,  by  Augustine  and  Melli- 
tus ;  in  Italy,  and  in  other  parts,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  is 
reported  to  have  lived  some  time  in  this  order.(l  8)  In  Germany, 
Boniface  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  receivea.(I9)  This  rapid 
progress  of  their  order,  the  Benedictines  ascribe  to  the  miracles 
of  St.  Benedict  and  his  disciples,  and  to  the  holiness  and  supe- 
riority of  the  rules  which  he  prescribed.  But  those  who  more 
criticaUy  examine  the  causes  of  events,  have  very  nearly  all  uni- 
ted in  the  opinion,  that  the  favor  shewn  them  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tics, to  whose  glory  and  exaltation  this  whole  order  was  especial- 
ly devoted,  contributed  more  than  aU  other  causes  to  its  wide  ex- 
tension and  grandeur.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  century,  that 
all  other  rules  and  societies  became  extinct,  and  the  Benedic- 
tines alone  reigned.(20) 

§  8.  Among  the  Greek  and  oriental  christians,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  this  century,  were  the  following.  Procopius 

up  amoDc  the  Benedictines,  and  after  they  came  to  their  thrones  retained  attach- 
ment and  reverence  for  the  Order,  to  whom  thej  were  indebted  for  their  educa- 
tion.   The  Benedictines  were  esteemed  saints^  and  their  prayers  were  supposed 

/to  be  particularly  efficacious.     All  this  rendered  the  Order  powerful  and  rich. 

I  But  as  soon  as  they  became  rich,  they  became  voluptuous  and  indolent,  and  their 
cloisters  were  haunts  of  vice  and  wicKedness.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
Order  began  to  revert  back  to  its  original  designs,  especially  in  France ;  and  it  per- 
ibnned  essential  service  to  the  republic  of  learning,  in  particular,  by  publishing 

^beautiful  editions  of  the  Fathers.     Sckl.] 

(18)  See  Jo.  MabiUony,  Diss,  de  vita  monastics  GregorU  Magni ;  annexed  to 
Hadr.  Valesius,  Analect.  veter.  Tom.  ii.  and Mabillony  sPnef.  ad  Snecul.'i.  [Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.]  Benedict,  p.  xxix.  &c.  Yet  some  deny  this,  as  Anton.  GaUomus; 
rde  Monachatu  Gregorii  &c.]  on  whose  book,  see  Hick.  Sinumj  Lettres  choisies, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  63.  [Yet  the  monkery  of  Gregory  the  Great,  after  the  investigations 
of  MahiUony,  seems  no  longer  liable  to  doubt.  He  established  six  monasteries  in 
Sicily,  and  assigned  them,  out  of  hiu  freat  liches,  as  much  landed  estate  as  was 
necessary  for  their  support.  A  sevenSi  monastery  he  founded  at  Rome,  in  his 
own  house,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew;  which  still  exists,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Camaldulensians.     See  FUuryy  Hisloire  Eccles.  Liv.  xxxiv.  §  34.     Schl.] 

(19)  Anton.  Dandini  Altessera,  Origines  rei  monasticae.  Lib.  i.  c4ip.  9.  p.  33. 
On  the  propagation  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
Jo.  MabtUony  has  a  particular  treatise,  Praef  ad  Saecul.  i.  [Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.] 
Benedict,  and  Praef.  ad  Saecul.  iv.P.  i.  [Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  t.] 
p.  Ixii  &c.  [St.  MauruSy  whose  name  a  distinguished  congregation  still  bears, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  disciples  of  Benedict  ;  though  some  have  questioned 
his  existence.  Placidus  was  a  historian  of  this  order.  t)f  Augustinef  notice  has 
already  been  taken.  ^^eZiitiu  preached  to  the  east  Saxons,  and  was  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  very  active  in  propaffatinff  the  order. — The  great 
and  rapid  dissemination  of  this  order,  was  wonderful.  Many  particular  and  new 
orders,  distinguished  fix)m  each  other,  by  their  dress,  their  caps,   and  forms  of 

government,  originated  from  it.  The  Carthusians,  Cislersians,  Caelestines, 
randimontensians,  Praemontensians,  Cluniacensians,  Camaldulensians,  &c. 
were  only  branches  growing  out  of  this  principal  stock.  The  most  respectable 
and  renowned  men  were  trained  up  in  it.  VoUUerranua  enumerates  300  cardi- 
nals, 1600  archbishops,  4000  bishops,  and  15700  abboU  and  men  of  learning, 
who  belonged  to  this  order.     V.  Einem.] 

(20)  Ja.r£frfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Constance,  Tome  ii.  p.  32,  33. 
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of  Gaza  expounded  some  books  of  the  bible,  not  unhappily.  (21) 
JohnMcucentiusj  amonk  of  Antioch,  besides  some  books  against  the 
sects  of  his  times,  wrote  Scholia  on  Dionysius  Areopagita.(22) 
Agapetus  procured  himself  a  place  among  the  wise  men  ol  the 
ag®j  by  his  Scheda  Regioy  addressed  to  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian.(2S)  Eulogiusj  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  was  ardent  and 
energetic  in  opposing  the  heresies  of  the  times.  (24)  John^  bish- 
op of  Constantinople,  called  the  Faster^  on  account  of  the  aus- 
terity of  his  life,  distinguished  himself  by  some  small  treatises, 
and  particularly  by  his  Poenitential.(25)  Leontius  of  3yzBn'' 
tium  has  left  us  a  book  against  the  heretics^  and  some  other 
writings. (26)  Evagrius^  Scholasticus,  has  furnished  us  with  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  but  it  is  disfigured  with  fabulous  tales.  (27) 

(21)  See  Rich.  Simony  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiacit.  de  M.  d»  Pin. 
Tome  i.  p.  197.  [Procopius.  a  teacher  of  eloquence  at  Gaza,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  AD.  520  &c.lias  left  us  several  Commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  which 
are  chiefly  compilations  from  earlier  writers :  viz.  on  the  Octateuch,  (extant  only 
in  Latin  ;}  on  tne  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Luffo, 
Bat.  1620.  4to.  on  Isaiah,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  15S0 ;  on  Proverbs,  and  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets  ;  never  published.  Also  many  neat  Epistles,  published  by 
Jildus.     7V.] 

(22)  IJokn  Maxendus,  was  a  Scythian  monk,  and  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  520.  Several  of  his  epistles  and  tracts,  defending  the 
doctrine,  thnXoneof  the  Trinity  vf as  crucified,  and  opposing  the  Pelagian  er- 
rors, are  extant  in  Latin,  in  the*BibIiotheca  Patrum,  Tom.  ix.  His  scholia  on  Dio^ 
nysiiis  the  Areopagite,  are  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  that  author.     Tr.l 

(23)[^iffapetus,  a  deacon  in  the  great  church  at  Constantinople,  ffourished 
AD.  527.  in  which  year  he  composed  his  Instructions  for  a  prince,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Justiman^  then  recently  invested  with  the  purple.  The  book  con- 
tains 72  heads  of  advice,  displaying  good  common  sense,  out  not  profound.  It 
has  been  often  published  :  as,  Venice  1509.  6vo.  and  with  a  commentary,  Franek- 
er  1608. 8vo.    Francf  1059,  4to.  Lips.  1669.  8vo.     TV.] 

(24)  XEvlogitLS  of  Antioch,  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  581. 
A  nomily  of  his  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combe/is,  Auctuar.  Nov.  Tom.  i.  and 
lare^e  extracts  from  his  vi  Books  against  JS'avattUj  his  ii  Books  against  Timotheus 
and  Severus,  his  Book  against  Tkeodosius  and  Severus,  and  anotner  against  the 
compromise  between  the  Theodosians  and  the  Gainaites,  are  in  Photms,  Bibli- 
oth.  Codex,  No.  182,  208, 225—227.     TV.] 

(25)  [John  the  Faster  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple from  585  to  596.  The  title  of  universal  bishop  given  him  in  the  council  of 
589,  involved  him  in  trouble  with  Pdagitts  II.  and  Gregory  I.  bishops  of  Rome. 
Two  of  his  Homilies  are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  among  those  ofChrysostom  ;  and 
bis  Poemtentialj  (or  rules  for  treating  penitents,)  and  a  discourse  on  confessions 
and  penitence,  are  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Morin^Ae  Poenitentia,  Appendix, 
p.  77,  92.     TV.] 

(26)  ILeontius  of  Byzantium,  was  first  an  advocate,  and  then  a  monk  in  a  mo- 
nastery in  Palestine,  and  flourished  AD.  590  and  onwards.  Cyril  (in  bis  life  of 
St.  SabaSf  cap.  72,)  says  he  was  accused  of  Origenism.  Vossius  (de  Hist.  Gr.  L.iv. 
c.  8.)  thinks  he  was  the  same  as  Leontius  bishop  of  Cyprus.  He  wrote  de  Sec- 
tis  Liber,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Auctuar.  Biblioth.  Patr.  Paris  1624.  Tom.  i.  p.  493. 
likewise  adv.  EutychianosetNeetorianos,  L.  iii.adv.  Fraudes  Apollinaristar.  Lib. 
ii.  Solutiones  Argumentorum  Severi :  Dubitationes  et  Definitiones  contra  eos, 
qui  negant  in  Chris  to  duas  naturas  ;  extant,  in  Latin,  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix.  also 
an  Oration  on  the  man  blind  from  his  birth,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefisy  Auctuar. 
Nov.  Tom.  i.  and  some  other  tracts,  never  published.     Tr.^ 

(27)  [EffomuSy  Scholasticus,  was  born  at  Epiphania,  in  Syria,  AJ>.  536.  At 
four  yean  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  school ;  after  inrammar,  he  studied  rhetoric,  and 
became  an  advocate  at  the  bar  in  Antioch.    He  was  much  esteemed,  and  espe- 
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Anastasiuiy  Sinaita,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
well  known,  yet  futile  book,  entitled  Hodegus  contra  Aeephalot 
(a  Guide  against  the  Acepbali).(28) 


eially  bj  Grf^or;^,  bishop  of  Antioch,  whom  he  often  assisted  in  difficult 
The  emperor  Tiberius  made  him  a  quaestor  ;  and  Maurictf  an  honorary  pracfect. 
His  only  work,  that  has  reached  us,  is  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  vi  Books. 
Il  is  a  continuation  of  the  histories  ot  bocrates  and  Sozomen.  from  the  council  of 
Ephesus  in  431 ,  to  the  year  51i4.  lis  chief  fault  is,  that  of  the  age,  credulity,  and 
an  over  estimation  of  monkish  legends  and  otiier  trash.  It  was  published,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  by  VaUsiuSy  among  the  other  Gr.  Eccles.  Historians;  and  baa  beea 
translated  into  English,  Cambridge  16t?3.  Fol.     TV.] 

('-i-i)  See  Rich.  tHimm^  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eccles.  de  M  duPm,Tome 
i.  p.  2,^2.  and  Baratj  Bibliotheque  choisie,  Tome  ii.  p.  21  &c.  [There  were 
three  persons,  called  Anastasius  Sinaita.  The  Jirstf  aAer  being  a  monk  in  the 
mono^itery  on  mount  Binai,  was  made  patriarch  of  Antioch,  AD.  5(>1.  but  waa 
banished  in  the  year  570,  for  opposing  the  edict  of  Justinian  respecting  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  Christ's  body.  lie  was  restored  in  51*2,  and  died  in  5^9.  He  was 
a  learned,  and  orthodox  man,  and  a  considerable  writer.  The  second  of  this  name, 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  first  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  from  AD.  599,  to 
AD.  609,  when  he  was  miirdrred  by  tJie  Jews.  He  translated  the  works  of 
Gregory  the  Gieal,  on  the  Pastoral  onif  e,  from  Latin  into  (»reek  :  but  the  trans- 
lation is  lost. — The  third  An.•lsta^ius,  flourished  about  Ai).  t)85.  He  was  a  mere 
monk  of  mount  Sinai.  He  wrote  a  compendious  account  of  heresies,  and  of  the 
councils  that  condenmed  them,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  the  year  GSO  ;  which 
still  exists  in  M.S. — The  *U(5/!^o^,   or  Guide  ^  to  shun  the  .iccphaUyXS  a  rhapsody, 

without  method,  and  without  merit.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  third  Anasta- 
sius  ;  becau.se  it  contains  several  allusions  to  events  posterior  to  the  times  of  the 
two  first  of  this  name.  Yet,  as  it  relates  to  controversies  in  which  the^r5<  Anas- 
tasius  is  known  to  have  been  much  engaged,  some  have  supposed  it  was  original- 
ly composed  by  him,  or  from  his  writings,  with  subsequent  additions  or  interpo- 
lations. It  was  printed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Grttser,  Ingolst.  1C)04.  4to. — The  154 
QuestioTis  and  .'Inswers,  respecting  biblical  subjects,  ascribed  to  the  first  Anasta- 
■ius,  and  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Gretscr,  1017,  4to  ;  also  bear  marks  of  a  la- 
ter age.  Cave  supposes,  they  were  compiled  from  the  works  of  the  first  Anast%- 
•ius.  His  xi  Books  of  Contemplations  on  the  Htjurmeron^  were  published  in  La- 
tin, Paris  1609.  Dr.  Mir  published  the  12th  Book,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lond.  1682, 
4to. — His  five  rfoc/WTw/  Discourses^  (on  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  &c^  together 
with  all  the  works  just  enumerated,  are  extant,  in  Latin,  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom. 
ix.  Six  of  his  Homilies  are  extant,  Gr  and  Lat.  in  Combcfis,  Auctuar.  Not. 
1648.  Tom.  i.  Another  tract  of  his,  on  the  three  Qnadiagessimae,  is  extant,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  in  Co/e/ier,  Monum.  Eccl.  Gr.  tom.  iii.  Various  other  tracts  of  hia  exist 
only  in  MS.  and  a  considerable  number  of  others  are  lost. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  writers  of  this  century, 
omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim. 

OlympiodoriiSj  a  deacon  at  Alexandria,  who  probably  flourished  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century.  He  wrote  several  commentaries  on  the  scriptures. 
His  short  Comment  on  Ecclesiastes,  is  extant  Gr.  and.  Lat.  in  Fronio  Duraeus, 
Auctuar.  Tom.  ii.  His  Comment  on  LamentationSy  Lat.  Rome  159d.  4to.  and  his 
Commentary  on  Joby  is  preserved  almost  entire,  in  the  Catena  on  Job,  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Patr.  Junius,  Lond.  1637.  Fol. 

Jtdian,  bishop  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  a  Eutychian,  who  flourished  under 
^nastasius  AD.  510,  and  was  active  in  the  contests  of  his  times.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Justin,  AD.  518,  he  fled  to  Alexandria  ;  where  he  advanced  the  idea  that 
ChrisCs  body  was  alwayt  incapable  of  corruption ;  and  produced  a  division  and  a 
party  among  the  Monophvsites.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Job,  which  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Catena  on  Job,  published  Lond.  1637.  Fol. 

Thnotheus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  AD.  511 — 517,  distinguished  for  his  hatred 
of  his  predecessor  Maeedonius.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  various  heresies,  which 
is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefis,  Auctuar.  Nov.  Tom.  ii.  and  more  perfect^  io 
Cotelier,  Monum.  Eccles.  Gr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  377. 

SeveruM,  a  leading  man  amopg  the  AcsphdU  or  MonopkifiiUs,  wu  in  his  youth 
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a  pBg^n,  and  studied  in  the  law  school  at  Berytas :  afterwards  be  became  a  monk 
at  Gaza,  and  embracing  and  propagating  Eutycliian  principles,  was  expelled  the 
monastery.  He  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the  gra- 
ces of  the  emperor  JlnastasiuSy  who  favored  the  EutychianR.  ^  In  the  year  513,  oa 
the  expulsion  of  the  orthodox  Flatian^  he  was  made  patriarch  of  Antioch,  sub- 
scribed the  Henoticon  o£  Zeno,  and  condemned  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Some 
bishops  withdrew  from  his  communion  ;  but,  aided  by  Jews,  he  violently  perse- 
cuted the  orthodox,  and  especially  the  monks  uf  Palestine,  of  whom  he  slew  350, 
and  lefl  their  bodies  to  be  consumed  by  beasts  of  prey  On  the  death  o£  Aiuuia- 
siuSy  and  accession  of  Justin  to  the  empire,  in  518,  he  was  proscribed,  and  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  lived  many  years.  Here  he  became  involved  with  Timothy. 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  Gainus  his  deacon,  by  asserting  that  the  body  of 
ChrUty  previously  to  its  resurrection,  was  corruptible.  He  now  went  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  persuaded  Jlntkimus  the  patriarch  to  embrace  Eutychian  prin- 
ciples ;  and  was  producing  great  commotions,  when  two  councils  condemned 
him  and  JinthimuSj  AD.  ^3(5.  His  subsequent  history  is  little  known.  He  waa 
a  man  of  talents,  ambitious,  restless  little  careful  to  maintain  consistency  in  con- 
duct or  belief^  a  great  writer,  and  possessed  of  vast  influence  among  the  Eutychi-. 
ans.  He  wrote  an  immense  number  of  epistles,  many  homilies  and  tracts,  and 
extensive  Commentaries  on  scripture ;  none  of  which  are  published  entire,  his 
works  haviog  been  proscribed  and  ordered  to  be  all  burned,  by  authority  ot  the 
emperor.  \et  numerous  extracts  are  preserved;  and  some  whole  treatises  are 
supposed  to  exist  still  in  the  East.  The  Ritual  for  baptism  and  public  worship  in 
the  Syrian  church,  which  is  extant,  Syr.  and  Lat.  Antw.  1572.  4to,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  him.  His  Commentaries  are  often  quoted  in  the  Catena  Patrum.  See 
CavCf  Histor.  Litter.  Tom.  i.  p.  499  &c. 

John,  of  Cappadocia,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  AD.  517 — 520.  He  condem- 
ned Sevenis  of  Antioch  in  518;  and  the  next  year,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justin, 
became  reconciled  with  the  Roman  poniifls.  Five  of  his  Epistles  are  extant  in 
the  Concilia,  Tom.  iv  and  v. 

Theodoras,  Lector,  flourished  at  Constantinople  AD.  518.  He  compiled  an 
eccles.  history  from  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret,  in  ii  Books :  to  which  he 
annexed  a  Continuation,  in  ii  adilitional  Books.  Large  extracts  from  tlie  Con- 
tinuation, by  Kieephoius  Calisius,  are  preserved,  and  published,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
among  the  Gr.  Eccl.  Historians,  by  Valesius. 

T^rnotheus  III,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  AD.  519 — 535,  a  warm  Eutychian,  and 
protector  of  Sereru^and  Julian,  till  he  fell  out  with  them  respecting  the  corrupti- 
oility  of  Christ's  body.  He  wrote  numerous  Sermons  and  theological  tracts, 
large  extracts  from  which  are  preserved  by  Cosmos  Indicoplcustes. 

Epivhanius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  AD.  520 — 535.  He  confirmed  the  re- 
conciliation between  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  made  by  John  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  approved  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Five  of  his  Epistles  to  aoT" 
misdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  are  extant,  in  Concilior.  Collect.  Tom.  iv. 

Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  AD.  525 — 546.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  a 
civil  magistrate,  and  count  of  the  East,  when  made  bishop.  He  wrote  pro  £c- 
clesiasticis  dogmatibus,  et  Synodo  Chalcedonensi,  Libri  iii :  which  are  lost,  ex- 
cept copious  extracts  from  the  two  first  Books,  in  Photius,  Bibliotb.  Cod.  228, 

Simeon,  Stylites  junior.  In  his  childhood  he  mounted  his  pillar,  near  Antioch, 
which  he  occupied  GS  years,  AD.  527 — 595.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Evagri' 
us,  who  knew  him  well.*  His  fiAh  Epistle  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  is  extant 
Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  transactions  of  the  second  Nicene  council.  Actio  v.  Concilior. 
Tom.  vii.     Some  other  tracts  of  his  e.xist  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library. 

Zachariiis,  Scholasticus,  archbishop  of  JVI^'tilene.  He  was  first  a  lawyer  at 
Berytus,  then  a  bishop,  and  flourished  AD.  o36.  While  at  Berytus,  he  wrote  a 
Dissertation,  or  dialogue,  against  the  philosophers  who  maintain  that  the  world 
is  eternal ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lips.  1654.  4to,  and  in  Fr.  Ducaeus*  Auctuar. 
Tom.  i.  He  also  wrote  a  disputation  against  the  tiro  first  principles  of  all  things, 
held  by  the  Manichaeans ;  extant,  Lat.  m  Henr.  Cants,  Antiquae.  Lection.  Tom. 
V.  and  both  works,  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix. 

Konnosus,  Justiman's  ambassador  to  the  Saracens,  the  Auxumitae,  and  the 
Homerites,  about  AD.  540.  He  wrote  a  history  of  bis  travels ',  from  which  Pho- 
tius has  preserved  extracts,  Biblioth.  Cod.  3. 

/jaa«,  Disbop  of  Nineva,  who  turned  monk,  and  travelled  as  far  as  Italy.    He 
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§  9.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  most  distinguished  were 
the  following.     Gregory  the  Great,  Roman  Pontiff;  a  man  of 

flourished  about  the  year  540.  and  wrote  87  ascetic  discourses,  which  still  exist 
in  MS.  A  bad  Latin  translation  of  53  of  thom,much  garbled,  was  published  in 
thcBiblioth.  magn.  Patr.  Tom.  xi. 

.irethasj  archbishop  of  Cesarca  in  Cappadoria,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
AD.  540.  He  compiled,  from  Jlndreas  Caesarienais,  an  Exposition  of  the  .Apoca- 
lypse; extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  annexed  to  OecummiuSy  Paris  1031. 

GregentiuSy  archbishop  of  Taphar,  the  metropolis  of  tlie  Homcrites  in  Arabia 
Felix,  flourished  AD.  540,  and  oied  552.  An  account  of  his  dispute  with  Herba' 
nuSy  a  learned  Jew,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1586,  dvo,  and  in  Fr.  Ducaeus, 
Auctuar.  Tom.  i.  Ho  also  compiled  a  code  of  civil  laws,  for  the  Homerites,  by 
order  of  Abram,  their  king ;  which  still  exists  in  MS. 

Barsanuphius,  an  anchorite  of  Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  composed  a 
large  amount  of  ascetic  writings,  which  still  exist  *,  but  are  not  thought  worth 
publishing. 

Eutychiufy  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople,  AD.  553 — 585.  In  the  year 
564  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  and  banished,  by  Justinian^  for  not  admitting  the 
incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body,  while  he  was  on  earth  ;  but  he  was  restored  in 
the  year  578,  and  died  in  58o,  aged  73.  One  epistle  of  his,  to  pope  VigiliuSj  is 
extant  among  the  Acts  of  the  fiflh  general  council,  AD.  553.  Concil.  Tom.  t.  p. 
425. 

Cyril  J  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  flourished  AD.  557.  He  composed  the  lives 
of  several  monks,  as  of  <Sf.  John  the  Silentiary,  o^St.  EitViymiuSf  and  of  St.  Sabas; 
all  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Paul  Cyrus  Florus,  a  poet  who  flourished  about  AD.  555.  His  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  built  by  Justimanf  is  still  ex- 
tant, Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Carol,  du  FresnCj  Paris  1670,  subjoined  to  the  history  of 
Cinnamus. 

John,  surnamed  ClimacuSy  from  his  book,  and  Sinmto,  from  his  residence,  also 
Scholasticus  ;  a  monk  of  mount  Sinai,  who  flourished  about  AD.  564.  He  wrote 
Scala  Paradisij  in  30  chapters,  each  marking  a  ^ade  of  virtue ;  also  Liber  ad  Pas- 
torem :  both  published  Gr.  and  Lat  by  Matth.  Kadery  Paris  16^.  Fol. 

JofiHy  ScholasticuSy  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  deputy  to  Constantinople,  and  bish- 
op'there  AD.  564 — 578.  He  wrote  CoUectio  Canonuniy  in  50  Titles,  and  inclu- 
ding the  85  Canons  of  the  Apostles :  also  JVomocanon ;  which,  besides  a  collec- 
tion of  Canons,  contained  an  epitome  of  the  civil  laws  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affairs  :  likewise,  Capita  Ecclesiaslica.  All  these  tract  were  published,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  in  JusteWs  Biplioth.  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  499,  603,  660.  ed.  Paris 
1662. 

Theodorusj  bishop  of  Iconium,  about  AD.  564,  wrote  the  martyrdom  ofJuUtta 
and  her  son  Cirycus,  only  three  years  old,  in  the  persecution  of  biocUtian :  pub- 
]i.shed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Comb/fisj  Acta  Martyr,  antiq.  Paris  1660.  8vo.  p.  231. 

Eustratiusy  a  presbyter  of  the  great  church  at  Constantinople,  under  Eutyckius 
the  patriarch,  about  AD.  578.  He  wrote  a  book  in  confutation  of  thoee  who  say, 
the  sou]  is  inactive,  when  separated  from  the  body  :  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Leo  AUat.  in  his  historical  work  concerning  purgatory,  Rome  1655.  8vo.  p.  319-— 
581.  He  also  wrote  the  Life  of  EtUychius  the  patriarch  }  published  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  Surius  and  by  Papebroat. 

Thcophanes  of  Byzantium,  flourished  AD.  580,  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Persians,  AD.  567 — 573,  in  x  Books ;  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  history  of  his  own  times.     Only  extracts  remain. 

John,  MarOy  a  very  prominent  man  among  the  MaronitcSy  who  flourished  about 
AD.  580.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Liturgy  of  St.  JameSy  which  are  still 
extant  in  Syriac,  and  have  been  much  quoted  by  ^r.  Echellensisj  Morin,  J^airon, 
and  others. 

LeontiuSy  bishop  of  Neapolis  or  Hagiopolis  in  Cyprus,  who  flourished  about 
AD.  600,  and  died  about  AD.  620  or  630.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  christ- 
ians, against  the  Jews ;  of  which  a  large  part  is  preserved  in  the  fourth  Act  of 
the  second  Nicene  council ;  Concilior.  Tom.  vii.  p.  236.  He  also  wrote  some 
homilies,  and  biographies  of  saints.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  his  writings, 
from  those  of  Leoniius  of  Byzantium.     Tr.] 
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good  and  upright  intentions,  for  the  most  part,  but  greatly  lack- 
ing in  judgment,  superstitious,  and  opposed  to  all  learning,  as 
his  Epistles  and  Jjtalogues  show.  (29)     Caesarius^  of  Aries, 

(39)  His  works  were  published,  by  the  French  Benedictine,  Denys  de  St. 
Marine,  in  four  splendid  volumes,  Fol.  Paris  1705.  For  an  account  of  him,  see 
the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Martii,  p.  121  &c.  [Gregory  the  Great,  ofsenatorian 
rank,  was  bom  at  Rome  about  AD.  540.  After  a  good  education,  being  a  yonth 
of  great  promise,  he  was  early  admitted  to  the  senate,  and  made  governor  of  the 
city  before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  The  death  of  his  fiithcr  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  a  vast  estate ;  which  he  devoted  wholly  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  Re- 
nouncing public  life,  he  became  a  monk,  built  and  endowed  six  monasteries  in 
Sicily,  ana  a  seventh  at  Rome,  in  which  ne  himself  lired  under  the  control  of  the 
abbot.  In  579,  he  was  drawn  from  his  monastery,  ordained  a  deacon,  and  sent 
as  papal  legate  to  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  where  he  resided  five  years,  and 
became  very  popular.  Returning  in  584,  with  a.  rich  treasure  of  relies,  he  retired 
to  his  monastery,  and  his  favorite  modo  of  life.    In  590,  he  was  raised  to  the  pa- 

Eal  chair,  much  against  his  will ;  and  for  13  years  and  a  half,  was  an  indefatiga- 
le  bishop,  a  zealous  reformer  of  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries,  and  a  strenuous 
defender  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  see.    He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  coerce  the 
lUyrian  bishops  to  condemn  the  three  chapters;  but  succeeded  m  disturbing  the 
harmony  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Donatists  in  Africa.     He  discouraged  all 
coercive  measures  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  endeavored  to  confine  the 
monks  to  their  monasteries  and  to  a  more  religious  life;  and  attempted  to  eradi- 
cate the  prevailing  vices  of  the  clorgy,  simony,  and  debauchery.     He  was  instru- 
mental in  converting  the  Arion  Lombards  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  in  restrain- 
ing the  ravages  of  that  warlike  people.     Ho  interfered  in  the  discipline  of  foreign 
ehurches ;  remonstrated  against  an  imperial  law  forbidding  soldiers  to  become 
monks;  labored  to  eifect  a  peace  between  the  Lombards  and  the  emperors;  and 
attended  to  every  interest  of  the  church  and  the  people  under  him.     Yet  he 
claimed  no  civil  authority ;  but  always  treated  the  emperors  as  his  lords  and  mas- 
ters.    In  595,  he  commenced  his  long  contest  with  tne  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  assumed  the  honorary  title  of  universal  bishops.    This  title, 
Gregory  maintained  to  be  blasphemous,  antichristian,  and  diabolical,  by  whom- 
soever assumed.     But  he  could  not  induce  any  of  the  orientals  to  ioin  with  him. 
In  596,  he  sent  Augustine  and  other  monks,  to  convert  the  Anglo-bnxons;  which 
they  accomplished.     In  601,  he  defended  tne  use  of  images  in  churches  ;  allow- 
ed the  Saxons  to  retain  some  of  their  pagan  customs ;  and  endeavored  to  extend 
the  power  of  Augustine  over  the  ancient  British  churches.    In  the  same  year, 
when  PhoeaSy  the  usurper,  murdered  all  the  imperial  family,  and  clothed  himself 
with  the  purple,  Gregory  obsequiously  flattered  him,  and  submitted  to  his  usur- 
pation.   At  lenffth,  worn  out  with  cares  and  disease,  he  died  in  March  AD.  604, 
having  reigned  tnirteen  years  and  a  half.     Gregory  was  exceedingly  active,  self- 
denying,  submissive  to  his  superiors,  and  courteous,  sympathetic  and  benevolent 
to  all ;  yet  he  was  an  enthusiast  for  monkery,  and  for  the  honor  of  his  see.    His 
writings  are  more  voluminous  than  those  of  any  other  Roman  pontiff.    His  let- 
ters amount  to  840;  besides  which,  he  wrote  35  Books  on  Job,  called  Gregory* s 
Morals;  a  Pastoral^  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  in  4  Books ;  22  Homilies 
on  Ezeldel ;  40  Homilies  on  the  Gospels ;  4  Books  of^  Dialo^es     To  him  are 
ascribed  also,  an  Exposition  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel^  in  vi  Books ;  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  ;  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Canticles.    His 
best  works  are  his  Pastoral  and  his  Morals.    His  Dialogue  is  stuffed  with  monk- 
ish tales;  and  the  Exposition  of  the  penitential  Psalms  oreathes  the  spirit  of  later 
times,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  Gregory  VII.    The  best  edition,  is  said  to  be,  - 
that  of  St.  Marthe  ;  but  that  of  de  SousainmUcy  Paris  1675,  3  vol.  Fol.  is  esteemed : 
the  latest  edition  is  that  oUoh.  Bapt.  GaUiccioUi,  Venice  1768—76,  in  17  vol.  4to.— 
His  life  by  Paulus  DiaeonuSy  of  the  9th  century ;  and  another  by  Johny  deacon 
at  Rome,  about  860,  in  iv  Books;  are  in  MahiUony's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened. 
Tom.  i.  p.  37& — 484.     Amon^  the  modems,  besides  du  Pin,  Bayle,  and   Oudiny 
we  have  Maimbourg^s  Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  S.  Gregoire  Te  Grand,  Paris 
1686^  4to :  Denys  de  St.   Marthe,  Histoire  de  S.  Greg,  le  Gr.  Rouen  1698,  4to, 
and  m  the  Opp    Greg.  M.  Tom.  iv.  p.  ] 99— 305.     See  also  Botoery  Lives  of  the 
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composed  some  trafcts  on  moral  subjects,  and  a-Htt/c  for  holy 
virgins. (SO)  Fulgentius,  of  Ruspe  in  Africa,  contended  vaf- 
iantly,  in  numerous  books,  against  the  Pelagians  and  the  Ari- 
ans;(31)  but  his  diction  is  harsh  and  uncouth,  like  that  of  most 
Africans.  Ennodiiis,  of  Pavia,  was  not  contemptible  among  the 
writers  of  this  age,  either  for  prose  or  poetry  ;  but  he  was  an  in- 
fatuated adulator  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  he  exalted  to  su- 
preme power  on  earth,  maintaining  that  he  was  amenable  to  no 
authority  of  mortals. (32)     Benedict  of  Nursia,  whose  name  is 

Pppes  {Gregory  I)  vol.  ii.  p.  463 — 543.  ed.  Lond.  1750.  and  Sckroeckkf  Kircben* 
ge»ch.  vol.  xvii.  p.  343— -371.     IV.] 

(30)  The  Benedictines  have  recently  given  a  learned  account  of  Cajtsarins,  in 
their  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  190.  [His  life  written  by  his 
pupils,  Cyprian,  Messian,  and  Stcvlian^  in  two  Book«,  is  extant  in  MaJbiJUony,  Acta 
SS.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  i.  p.  636—654.  He  was  born  in  Gaul,  AD.  469.  While 
a  boy,  he  ran  away,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Lerins;  where  he  lived  many 
years,  and  became  the  butler.  His  health  failing,  he  retired  to  Aries;  of  which 
place  he. WHS  made  bishop  in  the  year  502.  In  the  year  506,  he  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  banished  by  Marie,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  to  Bourdeaux  ;  but 
soon  recalled.  In  508,  Theodoric,  king  of  ihe  Goths,  summoned  him  to  Ravenna 
to  answer  a  similar  charge.  Being  acquitted,  he  visited  Italy,  and  returned  to  Aries. 
He  presided  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  524 ;  and  at  tnat  of  Valencia  in  529, 
be  triumphantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  a  man  cannot  obtain  salvation, 
v/iihout  preventing  grace.  He  died  AD.  542,  aged  73.  He  was  zealous  for 
monkery,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  respecting  free 
ffrace  and  predestination.  He  has  left  us  46  Homilies,  a  Rule  for  monies,  another 
ror  nuns,  a  treatise  on  the  ten  virgins,  an  exhortation  to  charity,  an  Epistle,  and  bis 
Will.  He  also  wrote  two  Books  on  grace  and  free  will,  against  Faustus,  which 
are  lost.  His  works  are  printed  in  the  Biblioth,  Patr.  vol.  viii.  and  vol,  xxvii. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  Litter.  Tom.  i.  p.  402.     TV.] 

(31)  See,  concerning  Fulgentius,  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  Januarii,  p.  33  &c. 
[He  was  born  at  Carthage,  about  AD.  468.  His  father,  who  was  a  senator,  died 
while  he  was  young;  but  his  mother  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  While  a 
boy,  he  had  all  Homer  bj  wrote,  and  could  talk  Greek  fluently.  He  was  early 
made  procurator  of  the  city.  But  soon  weary  of  public  life,  he  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastery, became  a  monk  and  an  abbot,  changed  his  monastery,  endured  persecu- 
tion from  the  Arians,  went  to  Syracuse,  and  thence  to  Rome  m  the  year  500  ;  re- 
turned to  Africa  again,  was  elected  bishop  of  Ruspe  in  507,  was  banished  to 
Sardinia,  by  Thrastmund  the  Arian  king  of  the  Vandals,  recalled  by  Hilderic, 
the  succeeding  kin^,  and  ruled  his  church  till  his  death  in  533.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned,  pious,  and  influential  bishops  of  his  age.  He  wrote  three  Books 
ad  Monimum,  (on  predestination  and  kindred  doctrines ;)  one  Book  against  the 
Arians ;  three  Books  ad  Thrasimundum  reeem,  (on  the  person  and  offices  of 
Christ ;) — ten  Sermons  on  divers  subjects ;  de  Fide  orthoaoxa  Liber  ad  dona- 
tum;  de  Fide  Liber  ad  Petr.  Diacon.  eleven  Epistles;  de  Trinitate  Liber;  on 
Predestination  and  Grace,  three  Books  ;  and  various  other  Tracts,  and  Homilies  : 
all  of  which  were  published,  Paris  1684,  4to  Among  his  lost  works,  were  seven 
Books  on  grace  and  free  will,  adddrettsed  to  Faustus ,  and  ten  Books  on  predes- 
tination and  grace,  against  Fahian.    See  Cave's,  Hist.  Lit.  Tom.  i.  p.  493.     TV.] 

(32)  See  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  96  &c.  [Ennodius 
was  bom  AD.  473,  of  a  proconsular  family.  He  married  young;  was  afterwards 
deacon  at  Pavia,  and  subsequently  at  Rome ;  was  twice  papal  le^te  to  the  em- 
peror at  Constantinople  ;  was  made  bishop  of  Pavia  in  511,  and  died  in  521.  He 
wrote  nine  Books  of  Epistles,  or  2^)7  in  number.;  unpublished,  and  of  little  use 
to  the  history  of  his  times ;  a  Panegyric  on  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ; 
an  Apology  ror  the  Synod  of  Rome  AD.  503 ;  the  life  of  Epipkanius,  his  prede- 
cessor at  ravia ;  lif«  of  Jintany,  a  monk  of  Lerins ;  two  Books  of  poems  or  epi- 
grams; and  various  other  little  pieces:  all  of  which  were  published  by  Ja.  Sir- 
mond,  Paris  1611,  8vo ;  and  in  the  Works  of  Sirmond,  vol.  i.  Paris  169d  ;  also  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix.     TV.] 
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.mmortalized  by  his  Rule  for  a  monastic  life,  and  the  numerous 
families  of  monks  who  have  followed  it.(33)  Dionysius^  sur- 
named  Exiguus  on  account  of  bis  lowliness  of  mind,  has  deserved 
well  of  his  own  age  and  of  posterity,  by  his  collection  of  ancient 
canonSy  and  his  chronological  researches. (34)  Fulgentius  Fer^ 
randtis^  an  African,  procured  himself  reputation  by  some  small 
treatises,  especially  by  his  Abridgement  of  the  canons;  but  his 
diction  has  no  charms.(35)  Facundiu^  of  Hermiane,  was  a 
strenuous  defender  of  the  three  chapters^  of  which  an  account 
will  be  given  hereafter.(36^  Arator  versified  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes,  in  Latin,  not  baalj'.(37)  PrimasitUj  of  Adrumetum, 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  a  book  on  here-' 
sies;  which  are  yet  extant.(38)     Liberatus^  by  his  Breviarium^ 

(33)  [See  above,  pa.  4G5,  §  6.  and  Note  (15)  He  has  lefl  us  nothing  in  writing, 
except  his  monastic  regulations,  two  Epistles,  and  two  discourses;  which  are  m 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix.  p.  640  &c.     TV.] 

(34)  [A  monk  of  Scythian  extract,  who  flourished  at  Rome  AD.  533,  and  died 
before  AD.  556.  Ho  was  intimate  with  Catsiodorus;  who  gives  him  a  high  char* 
acter,  for  intelligence  and  virtue.  Being  familiar  with  Greek,  he  collected  and 
translated  a  body  of  canons,  including  the  first  50  Apostolic  Canons,  and  those  of 
the  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  some  in  Africa; 
he  also  made  a  collection  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  ftom  Siridus  to 
AnasUtsius  IJ :  both  are  extant  in  JustdVs  Biblioth.  Juris  Coninici,  Tom.  i.  He 
likewise  translated  a  synodic  epistle  of  Cyril  of  Alex,  a  paschal  epistle  of  Prot&- 
rius,  the  life  of  SSE.  Pachomius,  an  Oration  of  Prodvs,  Gregory  Nyssen  de  opificio 
bominis,  and  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist :  ana  com- 
posed a  Paschal  Cycle  of  1)7  years,  commencing  AD.  527,  of  which  only  afirag- 
ment  remains.  In  the  last  work,  he  proposed  tliat  christians  should  use  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth  as  their  era  ;  which  proposal  was  soon  followed  universally. 
Hence,  the  christian  era  is  called  the  Dionysian  era.  But  Dionysiits  miscalcu- 
lated the  'time'bf  Christ's  birth,  placing  it  4  years  (  as  most  writets  suppose)  too 
late,     TV.] 

(35)  [Fvlgentius  Ferrandus  was  a  pupil  of  Fulgentius  Ruspensis,  and  a  deacon 
at  Carthage.  He  flourished  AD.  5^3  and  onwards.  His  Abridgment  of  the 
canons,  is  a  short  digest  of  ecclesiastical  law,  reduced  to  232  heads :  it  is  in  JustelVt 
Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  i.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Fvlgentius  of  Ruspe, 
and  seven  doctrinal  Epistles.  All  his  works  were  published  by  Ck^jflet,  Dijon 
1649,  4to.  and  then  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix.     TV.] 

(36)  [Facundus  was  bishop  of  Hermiane  in  AfVica,  but  spent  many  years  at 
Constantinople,  as  a  representative  of  the  African  churches  at  the  imperial  court. 
It  was  here,  and  in  the  years  546  and  547,  that  he  composed  his  twelve  Books  pro 
defensione  trium  Capitiilorum,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  against  Mutianus  Scholasticus,  who  had  inveighed  against 
the  African  thurches  for  refusing  communion  with  ViffUius.  These,  together 
with  an  JiJot^Ze  in  defence  of  the  tlirce  chapters,  were  published  by  Ja.  Simumd, 
Paris  1629,  8vo.  and  annexed  to  Optatus  of  Milevi,  Paris  1675,  Fol.  and  thence 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  x  p.  1,  109.     TV.] 

(37)  L/lrator  was  first  an  advocate,  then  one  of  the  court  of  kine  AthalariCf 
and  finally  a  subdeacon  at  Rome.  He  flourished  from  AD.  527,  to  544 ;  in  which 
latter  year  he  presented  his  poetic  version  of  the  Acts,  in  two  Boc^ks,  to  Vigils 
ius  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  was  much  esteemed  and  honored  both  by  Athalarie 
and  Vigilius.  The  poem  was  first  published,  with  a  commentary,  at  Salamanca, 
1516;  and  aflerward^  in  the  Bibliotn.  Patr.  Tom.  x.  p.  125.     TV.] 

(38)  [Primasiu  •%  binhop  of  Adrumetum  or  Justinianopolis  in  Africa,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  AD.  550  and  553,  and  defended  the 
three  chapters.  His  Commentarif  on  the  Epistles  of  Paulf  was  compiled  fit>m 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  others.    He  likewise  composed  a  mystical  Ea^ 
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or  concise  history  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies, 
merits  a  respectable  place  among  the  writers  of  these  times.(39) 
Fortunatus  possessed  a  happy  vein  for  poetry,  which  he  employ- 
ed on  various  subjects,  so  that  he  is  read  with  pleasure  at  the 
present  day. (40)  Crregory  of  Tours,  the  Father  of  French 
history,  would  have  been  m  higher  esteem  with  the  modems,  if 
his  Annals  of  the  Francs  and  his  other  writings  did  not  eidiibit 
so  many  marks  of  weakness  and  credulity.(41)  Gildas  of  Brit- 
ain, is  not  to  be  passed  over,  because  be  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  British  writers,  and  because  his  little  book  on  the  destruction 
of  Britain^  contains  many  things  worth  being  known.(42)     Co- 

position  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  five  Books.  Both  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom. 
X.  He  moieover  wrote  de  Haeresibus  Libri  III ;  which  are  loat,  unieas  they  are 
those  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Fatr.  Tom.  zxvii,  the  author  of  which  has  been 
60  much  disputed.    See  Cave,  Hist.  Litterar.  Tom.  i.  p.  525  Ac.     TV  ] 

^39)  {JJberatus  was  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage.  He  was  sent 
twice  as  a  legate  to  Rome,  in  534  and  Q35.  His  Brcriarium  is  esteemed  very 
authentic  and  correct,  though  not  elegant.  It  coiitaios  the  history  of  that  contro- 
versy  for  125  years,  or  to  about  AD.sSi;  and  was  the  result  of  great  research  and 
labor.  It  was  published  by  Gamier,  Paris  1675, 8vo.  and  in  most  of  the  Collec* 
tions  of  Councils.     TV.] 

(40)  Hisloire  Litterairode  la  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  464.  fVenantius  Honorarius 
CUmentianut  Fortunahu  was  born  in  Italy,  and  educated  at  Ravenna.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century,  having  been  cured  of  his  diseased  eyes  by  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  he  detennined  to  visit  tne  tomb  of  that  saint.  From  Tours,  be  went 
to  Poictiers,  where  he  lived  to  the  end  of  ^he  century ;  wrote  much,  became  a  pres- 
byter, and  at  last  bishop  of  Poictiers.  His  poetic  works  are,  two  Books  of  shot  t 
poems,  dedicated  to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  four  Books,  on  the  life  of  St.  Martin  ; 
and  several  other  short  poems.  They  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  z.  and 
were  published  by  Brower,  Mogunt.  1603,  and  1616, 4  to.  His  prose  writings  are 
short  Explanations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  of  the  Apostles  Creed;  and  the  lives 
of  8  or  10  Gallic  saints;  viz.  St.  Almnus,  bishop  Angers;  St,  Gemutmus,  bishop 
of  Paris;  St.  Bade^und^  a  queen;  St.  HUarius,  bishop  of  Poictiers;  St.  Marcd- 
IttM,  bishop  of  Paris ;  St.  Amantius,  bishop  of  Rodez ;  St.  Remigitts,  bishop  of 
Rheims;  and  St.  Patemus,  bishop  of  Avranches.  The  two  following  are  doubt- 
fbl;  ^.  ^aun^tts,  bishop  of  Angers;  and  St.  Medard,  bishop  ofm>yon.  All 
those  are  extant  either  in  Surius,  or  Mabillony's  collections.     Tr.1 

(41)  A  particular  account  is  given  of  him,  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France^  Tom.  iii.  p.  372.  For  an  account  of  his  faults,  see  Fran.  Pagi,  Diss,  de 
Dionysio  Paris.  §  xxv.  p.  16,  annexed  to  his  Broviar.  Pontif.  Romanor.  Tom.ir. 
But  many  of  his  defects  are  extenuated  by  Jo.  Launoy,  Opp.  Tom.i.  P.  II.  p.  131  Ac. 
IGeorgtMs  Florentinus  Gregoritts  vraa  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Auvergne,  AD. 
544.  After  an  education  under  his  bishop,  he  went  to  Tours  in  the  year  556,  be- 
came deacon  in  569,  and  bishop  in  573,  and  died  in  595,  aced  52.  He  was  much 
en^ged  in  councils,  and  in  theoloeical  disputes,  and  at  me  same  time  a  great 
wnter.  Orthodox,  active,  and  rather  indiscreet,  he  was  freouently  involved  in 
difficulties,  for  he  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  acumen.  His  great  work,  An- 
naleo  Francoram,  (sometimes  called  ckroniea,  Gesta,  Historia,  and  Historia  Ec- 
elesiastica  Francorum,)  in  ten  Books,  gives  a  summary  history  of  the  world,  fit>m 
the  creation  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Francs ;  and  afterwards  a 
detailed  history,  to  the  year  591.  He  also  wroto  Miractdorum  Libri  vU  ;  contain- 
ing the  miracles  of  St.  Martin,  in  four  Books ;  on  the  ^lory  of  Martyrs,  two 
Books;  and  on  the  glory  of  Confessors,  one  Book.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  de 
vitit  Patrum  (monks)  Liber  unus;  devita  et  morte  mi  dormientium ;  and  an 
l^^pttome  of  the  history  of  tlie  Francs,  composed  before  he  wrote  his  Annales.  All 
his  works,  collectively,  were  best  editea  by  Theod.  Ruinart,  Paris  1699,  Fol. 
They  are  also  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xi.     TV.] 

(42)  Concerning  GUdas  and  ColuTttbanus,  none  have  treated  more  accurately 
than  the  Benedictmes,  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  279 
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lumbanusj  of  Ireland,  acquired  celebrity,  by  his  Rule  for  monks, 
some  poems,  and  uncommon  zeal  for  the  erection  of  monaste- 
ries.(43)  IsidoruSy  of  Seville,  (Hispalensis,)  composed  various 
grammatical,  theological,  and  historical  works;  but  shows liim- 
self  to  have  lacked  a  sound  judgment.  (44)  The  list  of  Latin 
authors  in  this  century,  may  be  well  closed  by  two  very  learned 
men,  the  illustrious  Boethiusy  a  philosopher,  orator,  poet,  and 
theologian,  who  was  second  to  no  one  ojf  his  times  for  elegance 
and  acuteness  of  genius  ;(45)  and  M.  Aurelius  Ccusiodorus  Sen-^ 

and  505.  [GUdas  was  surnamed  tbe  Wise,  and  also  Badordus,  from  the  battle 
of  Badon  (Baih)  about  the  time  of  his  birth,  which  was  AD.  520.  By  these  epi- 
thets he  is  distinguished  fi-om  GUdas  AJhanius,  who  lived  a  little  earlier.  Ho 
was  well  educated,  became  a  monk  of  Bangor ,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  and 
labored  sometime  in  Ireland.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  monastery  of  Lhan- 
carvan,  lately  founded  by  a  nobleman  of  south  Wales  \  whose  example,  GUdas 
ur^ed  others  to  imitate.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain  ; 
visited  France  and  Italy ;  and  returned  and  labored  as  a  faithfnl  preacher.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Bangor,  AD.  590 ;  tliough  some  place  his  death  20 
years  earlier.  His  only  entire  work,  novti  existing,  is  his  Epistola  de  excidio 
Britanniae,  et  castigatione  Ordinis  Ecclesiastici ;  in  which  he  depicts  and  la- 
ments over  the  almost  total  ruin  of  his  countrv^  and  the  profligacy  of  manners 
then  prevailing.  It  was  first  published  by  Pofydore  VirgU,  in  1525;  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Tko,  Gait,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Historiae  Britannicae,  Saxoni- 
cae  &c.  Scriptores  quindecim,  Lond.  1691,  Fol.  He  also  wrote  several  letters, 
and  perhaps  some  other  pieces,  of  which  only  extracts  remain.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
Litter.  Tom.  i.  p.  538  &c.     TV.] 

(43)  For  a  notice  of  Columbanusy  see  above,  p.  4C5,  Note  (14).     TV.] 

(44)  [/^suiortt9  Hispalensis,  or  junior,  was  the  son  of  5cveria7»,  prefect  of  Cartha- 
gena  m  Spain,  and  brother  o^  FvlgemUius,  bishop  of  Carthagena,  and  of  Leander. 
whom  he  succeeded  AD.  595,  as  bishop  of  Seville.  He  presided  in  the  council 
of  Seville  in  619,  and  in  that  of  Toledo  AD  633,  and  died  AD.  636.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer ;  and  has  lefl  us  a  Chroniconf  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  626  ; 
Historia  Gothorum,  Vandalorum,  et  Suevorum  ;  Originum,  sive  Etymologiarum 
Libri  xx;  de  ScripiorUrus  ecclesiasticis,  (a  continuation  of  Jerome  and  GennadiuSf 
embracing  twenty  three  writers) ;  de  vUa  et  morte  Sanctorum  utriusque  Testa- 
ment! Liber  ;  de  dimnis  sive  ecclesiasticis  OfficUs,  Libri  xi',  de  differeniiis  sive 
proprietate  verborum  Libri  ii ;  Synonymorum  sivp  soliloquiorum  Libri  ii ;  de  no- 
tura  rerum  sive  de  mundo,  Liber  philosophicus ;  Laher  proemirum  ad  libros  utri- 
usque Testameuti ;  CommerUaria  id  libros  historicos  Veteris  Test,  (a  compila- 
tion); AUegoriarum  quarundam  S.  Scripturae  Liber;  contra  nequitiam  Juaaeo- 
rum  Libri  u  ;  SerUentiarum,  sive  de  summo  bono  Libri  iii ;  Regtda  Monacho- 
rum ;  de  conjlictu  vitiorum  et  virtutum  Liber  ;  ExjiosUio  in  Cantica  Canticorum  ; 
several  Epistles  and  minor  treatises.  To  him  is  falsely  ascribed  a  collection  of 
councils  and  decretals.  His  works  were  best  published  Paris  1601,  Fol.  and 
Cologne  1617,  Fol.     TV.] 

(45)  [Anicius  Manlius  Torqnatus  Severinus  Boethius,  bom  of  an  illustrious 
family  at  Rome,  about  AD.  470,  was  sent  in  his  childhood  to  Athens  for  educa- 
tion, where  he  spent  eighteen  years  ;  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  the  most  learn- 
ed man  of  the  age.  He  was  consul  in  the  years  510,  and  522.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  made  a  patrician,  and  admitted  to  the  senate.  When 
Theodorie  king  of  the  Goths  entered  Rome,  AD.  500,  Boetkius  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  to  address  him.  The  king  soon  afler  made  him  one  of  his  council, 
and  master  of  his  palace.  AAer  faithfully  serving  the  king  and  his  country,  ibr 
more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  in  523,  falsely  accused  of  a  treasonable  corres- 

rondence,  condemned  on  suborned  testimony,  and  sent  to  Pavia,  where  he  was 
ept  in  close  confinement  a  year  or  more,  and  then  privately  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  the  king.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Besides  more  than  forty  Books 
of  translations  and  commentaries  on  JhistotUy  Porphyry,  and  Cicero,  he  wrote  ii 
Books  on  arithmetic,  v  Books  on  music,  ii  Books   on  geometry,  and  several- 
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atoVy  who  was  indeed  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  former, 
yet  no  contempiible  author. (46)  Both  have  left  us  various  pro- 
ductions of  their  pens.  (47) 

tracts  against  the  Eutychians,  Nentoriaiis,  and  other  crrurists.  But  his  most  famous 
work,  was  de  consolatimie  phllosophiae  Libri  v.  written  while  in  prison  at  Paria. 
This  was  translated  into  >Saxon,  hy  Alfred  the  Great,  (printed,  Oxford  1^^;) 
and  into  English  by  Chaucer ^  and  by  queen  EllzahUh.  It  was  composed  partly  in 
verse,  and  partly  in  prose ;  and  has  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  BotXkius  him* 
self,  and  Pk'dos'yphu  personified;  who  endeavors  to  console  him  with  conside- 
rations, derived  not  from  Christianity,  but  from  the  doctrines  of  PUUOy  Zeno^  and 


ArUtoiU,     The  works  of  Boethiiis  were  published  with  notes,  Basil  1570.  Fol. 

.p.  41)5   &c.  and    Bruckcr,  Hist.  crit.    Philos. 
Tom.iii.     Gervaise,  Histoire  dc  Boecp,  Paris  1715.  2  vol.  8 vo.  and    SchroeckA^ 


See  Cacej  Hist.  Litterar.  Tom.    i. 


Kirchengesch.  vol.  xvi.  p.  IK) — 121.     TV.] 

(46^  See  Rich.  Simon^  Critique  de  la  Bibliothcque  eccles.  de  M.  du  Pin,  Tome 
•  i.  p.  211  &c.  [Senator  was  part  of  the  name,  not  the  title,  of  Cassiodonts.  This 
eminent  statesman  and  monK,  was  born  of  honorable  parents,  at  Squillace  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  probably  before  AD.  470.  Odoacer,  in  491,  made  him 
Comes  rerum  privatarum  ct  sacrarum  lar^itionum.  Two  years  after,  Theodoric 
became  master  ofltaly,  and  made  him  his  private  secretary  ;  and  subsequently 
governor  of  Calabria ;  but  soon  recalled  him  to  court,  and  made  him  successive- 
^  quaestor  of  the  palace,  master  of  the  officers,  consul,  and  praetorian  prefect. 
The  death  of  Tlicodoric  in  526,  did  not  deprive  Casswdorus  of  n\s  high  rank;  but 
in  539,  being  now  about  70  years  old,  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  founded  by  him- 
self near  his  native  town  in  Calabria,  where  he  lived  more  than  twenty  years  in 
honorable  retirement,  devoted  to  literature  and  religion.  His  works  are  volumi- 
nous ;  viz.  Epistolarum  Libri  xii,  (his  official  letters  ;)  Historiae  Eccles.  Triparli- 
tae  Lib.  xii,  (an  abridgment  from  the  Latin  translations  of  Socrofe^,  ^osomen,  and 
TheodorU,  by  Epiphanius  Scfioltisticus  ;)  Chronicon,  ab  Adamo  usque  ad  annum 
*  519  ;  Computus  Faschalis ;  do  Rebus  Gestis  Gothorum  Lib.  xii,  (which  we 
have,  as  abridged  by  Jornandts  ;  the  original  is  supposed  still  to  exist  in  MS. ;) 
Expositio  in  Psalmos  Davidis  ;  Institutionis  ad  divmas  lectiones  Lib.  ii  ;  de  Or- 
thographia  Liber  ;  do  vii  Disciplinis  Liber,  (on  the  seten  liberal  arts  ;  viz.  tlie 
tritium^  or  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  and  the  quadririumj  or  aritlimctic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  ;)  de  Anima  Liber  ;  de  Oratione,  et  viii  parti- 
bus  Orationis  ;  short  Comments  on  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  apocalypse,  (pub- 
lished separately  by  bishop  Ctiandlcr,  Lond.  1722,  8vo.^  Most  of  the  other  works 
are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xi,  and  all  ofthem  were  well  edited  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, in  ii  vol.  Fol.  Rouen  1679.  See  Care,  Histor.  Litterar.  Tom.  i.  p.  501. 
and  Schroechhy  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xvi.  p.  128 — 154,     7VJ 

(47)  [The  following  are  the  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim. 

Pa^c/io^ti^^,  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  took  sides  with  Laurentius, 
in  his  contest  for  the  pontificate  in  498,  and  died  in  512.  He  has  Icfl  us  an  Epis- 
tle to  Eugypmus  ;  and  ii  Books  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  Macedonius  ;  which 
are  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Biblioth.  Patrum. 

Imut  tjitius  J  hhhop  of  Novara  in  the  north  ofltaly,  flourished  about  AD.  507. 
Two  of  his  Homilies,  on  penitence  and  alms,  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix. 

Eniplianhis  Scholasticus,  an  Italian,  who  flourished  about  AD.  510.  Ho  trans- 
lated the  Eccles.  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  into  Latin  ;  that 
Cassiodorus  might  thence  make  out  his  Historia  Eccles.  Tripartita,  in  xii  Books. 
The  original  translations  are  lost. 

Eufftfppiusy  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Naples,  about  AD.  511.  He  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  SeverinuSy  the  apostle  of  Noricum  ;  published  by  Surius. 

Jiormisdas,  Roman  pontifl'  AD.  514 — 523  ;  who  made  peace,  after  a  long  con- 
test, between  the  oriental  and  western  churches.  He  has  left  us  eighty  Epistles, 
and  some  Decretals,  in  the  Concilor.  Tom.  iv. 

Orentius,  or  Orientius,  bishop  of  Eliberis  in  Spain,  AD.  516.  He  wrote  Com- 
monitoriuni  fidelibus,  metro  Heroico,  in  ii  Books.  The  first  Book  is  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  vii ;  and  both,  with  other  short  poems,  in  Edm.  MarUnc, 
Thcsaur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  v.  Paris,  1717. 

Peter y  a  deacon,  who  vigorously  aided  the  deputation  of  oriental  monks  at 
Rome,  AD.  520,  and  wrote  de  Incarnatione  et  gratia  D.  N,  Jesa  Christi,  Liber  ; 
extant  among  the  works  of  FidgentiuSj  andioBwlioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix. 
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Fdix  iv.  Roman  pontiff  AD.  526—630.  Three  Epistles,  in  the  Coneilior. 
Tom.  iv,  ore  acicribed  to  him ;  but  the  two  first  are  spurious. 

Justinian  I.  emperor  AD.  527—565.  Besides  the  Corpus  Juris  Civiliiy  (viz. 
Jntitutionttm  Lib.  iv.  Pandectar.  sive  Digestorum  Lib.  1.  Codicis  Lib.  zii,  AD. 
538 — 535  ;  and  jYoTdlaej  after  AD.  535.)  he  issued  six  De/recs  and  Epistles  relat- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  are  in  the  Concilor.  Tom.  y. 

Mcetius,  of  Gallic  extract,  a  monk,  abbot,  and  archbishop  of  Treves  AD.  537 
—568.  He  was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Two 
of  his  tracts,  de  Visits  Servorum  Dei,  and  rfe  Bona  Psalmodia,  were  published 
b^  Daeherius,  Spicilegium  Tom.  iii.  (ed.  nova  Tom.  i.  p.  221,  2^^);  and  two  of 
his  letters,  (to  the  emperor  Justinian^  and  to  queen  Cklosuinda,)  are  in  the  Con- 
eilior. Tom.  V. 

JustuSy  bishop  of  Urgel,in  Catalonia,  Spain,  flourished  AD.  529,  and  c^d  about 
AD.  540.  His  Commentary  on  the  Cantides  is  in  the  Bibliotb.  Patr.  xom.  ix. 
Two  epistles  of  his,  are  also  extant. 

Bontface  H,  Roman  pontiff  AD.  530 — 532,  has  left  us  two  Epistles;  in  the 
Coneilior.  Tom.  iv. 

Cogitosus,  an  Irish  monk,  grandson  of  St.  Brigit,  and  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  AD.  530.  He  wrote  Vita  Sartctae  Brigidae;  which  is  published  by  Cani- 
sius,  SuriuSf  and  Bolland. ' 

Montanus,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  during  nine  years,  about  AD.  531. 
He  has  left  us  two  Epistles;  extant  in  the  Coneilior.  Tom.  iv. 

John  n,  Roman  pontiff  AD.  532 — 535.  At  the  reqnest  of  Justinian,  he  so- 
lemnly sanctioned  the  orthodoxy  of  the  expression  :  One  of  the  Trinity  suffered 
crucifixion.  One  spurious  and  nve  genuine  Epistles  of  hie,  are  in  the  Coneilior. 
Tom.  iv. 

MarceUinus,  Comes  of  Illyricum,  flourished  AD.  534.  His  Chroniam,  (from 
the  year  379,  where  Jeromes  closes,  to  the  year  534,)  has  been  often  published  ; 
andkis  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ix. 

A^apetus,  Roman  pontiff  AD.  535,  536.  Seven  of  his  Epistles  (one  of  them 
Bpunous)  are  in  the  Coneilior.  Tom.  iv.  and  one  in  Tom.  v. 

Vilnius f  Roman  pontiff  AD.  537 — 555.  He  obtained  his  see  by  intrigue  and 
duplicity ;  conspired  against  his  predecessor,  whom  he  brought  to  tne  grave  ;  and 
when  confirmea  in  his  see,  shew^ed  himself  supremely  ambitious,  and  ready  to 
■acrifiee  consistency,  conscience,  the  truth  itself,  to  promote  his  own  selfish  de- 
signs. He  issued  the  most  solemn  declarations,  both  for  and  against  the  three 
chapters.  In  547  Justinian  called  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  detained 
him  seven  years,  and  compelled  him  to  condemn  the  three  chapters,  and  him- 
self also,  for  having  repeatedly  defended  them.  We  have  18  Epistles,  and  seve, 
ral  of  his  contradictory  Decretals,  in  the  Coneilior.  Tom.  v. 

G&rdiamis,  a  monk  of  Messina,  carried  off  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  539, 
when  they  burned  and  plundered  ths[l  monastery.     Qordian  escaped  flrom  the  Sa 
racensand  returned  to  ^cily,  where  he  wrote  the  life  of  Pladdus,  the  Benedictine 
abbot  of  Messina,  who  with  many  others,  was  slam,  m  the  capture  of  that  mon 
astery.     It  is  extant  in  Surius,  and  in  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i. 

Victor,  bishop  of  Capua,  about  AD.  545.  He  translated  into  Latin  Amraonius 
Harmony  of  the  iv  Gospels,  falsely  ascribed  to  Tatian;  and  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  265. 

Cyprianus,  a  Gaul,  and  pupil  of  Caesarius  of  Aries.  He  flourished  AD.  546, 
and  wrote  the^r^  hook  of  tne  life  and  achievments  of  Caesarius.  Both  books  are 
in  Surius,  and  in  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i. 

Muiianus  Scholastieus,  flourished  AD.  550.  At  the  suggestion  of  Cassiodo 
rus,  be  translated  34  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  into  La 
tin  ;  printed  at  Cologne  1530. 

Rustieus,  a  deacon  at  Rome,  who  accompanied  pope  Vigilius  to  Constantino- 
ple, in  547,  and  showed  more  firmness  than  his  bishop.     His  Dialogus  sive  dis 
putaHo  adversus  Acephalos,  (in  which  he  inveighs  against  VigiUus,)  is  extant  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  x. 

Junilius,  an  African  bishop  who  lived  about  AD.  550,  has  left  us  de  Partibus 
Divinae  Legis  Ubri  ii.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  x.  p.  339. 

Jomandes,  or  Jorddmus,  of  Gothic  extract,  bishop  of  the  Goths  at  Ravenna. 
His  one  Book  d^e  Rdms  Gcticis,  or  Historia  Gothomm,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
AD.  540,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  12  Books  of  Cassiodorus,  on  the  same  subject. 
His  ds  Regnorum  et  Temporum  stuxessione  Uher,  is  transcribed  from  Florus. 
Both  works  are  extant  in  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicar.  Scriptores,  Tom.  i.  ]723. 
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EugyppivSy  an  African  presliyter  and  abbot,  who  flourished  about  AD.  553. 
He  compiled  from  the  works  St.  Jhigustine  a  collection  of  sentences  on  various 
subjects,  in  33d chapters;  printed,  Basil  1542. 

Victor f  bishop  of  Tunis  in  Africa,  a  resolute  defender  of  the  three  chapters, 
in  prisons  and  banishments,  from  AD.  555—565.  He  wrote  a  Chronicony  from 
the  creation  to  AD.  5G6 ;  but  the  last  122  years  of  it,  are  all  that  remain  ;  pub- 
lished by  ScaligeTy  with  the  Chronicon  of  Euselnus. 

GermanuSy  {St.  Germain^)  bom  at  jteun,  France,  AD.  496 ;  deacon,  533 ;  pres- 
byter, 536 ;  and  bishop  of  Paris,  AD.  555 — 576.  An  epistle  of  bis  to  queen 
Brvnechildf  written  AD.  573,  is  in  the  Concilior.  Tom.  t.  His  life,  written  by 
Venantius  FortunatuSy  is  in  MMUany.  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Beaed.  Tom.  i  p. 
222  &c. 

PdapuB  I,  Roman  pontiff  AD.  555--559.  He  was  papal  legate  at  Constanti- 
nople AD.  535—^5 ;  and  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  three  chapters.  Sixteen  of 
his  Epistles  are  in  the  Concilior.  Tom.  v. 

Martiny  a  monk,  bom  in  Pannonia.  He  travelled  in  Palestine,  preached  and 
became  an  abbot  in  Spain,  and  finally  bishop  of  Bra^  in  Portugal,  AD.  563 — 583. 
He  has  left  us  CoUeetio  Canonum,  (extant,  m  Concilior.  Tom.  v.  and  in  JutidTs 
Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  i.) ;  Sententiae  patntm  Atgyptiorum,  (in  Roswifd,  de 
vitis  Patr.) ;  and  Formula  honestae  vitaey  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  x. 
p.2bi2. 

Pdagius  II,  Roman  pontiff  AD.  579^-590.  He  had  much  contention  with 
the  western  bishops,  who  defended  the  three  chapters ;  and,  after  AD.  589,  with 
Jokny  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  assumed  the  title  of  wdverstd  bithop.  Ten 
'of  his  Epistles,  and  six  Decrees,  are  extant,  in  the  Concilior.  Tom.  v. 

MariuSy  bishop  of  Avenches  in  Switzerland,  for  20  years,  flourished  AD.  581. 
He  has  left  us  a  Chronicany  continuing  that  of  Prosper  y  firom  455  to  581. 

LidnianuSf  bishop  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain,  AD.  584.  He  has  left  us  three 
Epistles;  in  d& Aguirrey  Collect,  max.  Concil.  Hispan.  Tom.  ii. 

JoAn,.  a  Spanish  Groth,  educated  at  Constantinople,  returned  to  Spain  AD.  584, 
became  an  abbot,  was  persecuted  by  LewngUd  the  Arian  kinc;  and  died  early  in 
the  7th  century.    He  has  left  a  Chronicotiy  from  AD.  565,  to  590. 

LemndeTy  archbishop  of  Sevelle  (Hispalensis)  in  Spain,  flourished  AD.  583,  uid 
died  595.  He  was  a  monk,  an  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  a  piincipal 
means  of  the  conversion  of  the  Arian  Goths  of  Spain  to  the  catholic  fidth.  A  mo- 
nastic RuU  is  all  we  have  of  him ;  unless  he  was  author  of  the  Miua  Mauara- 
bum. 

DffnamiuSy  collector  of  the  revenues  of  the  Romish  church  in  Gaul.  He 
flourished  AD.  593.  and  wrote  the  life  of  Ht.  Maximus,  bishop  of  Reiz ;  and  the 
life  of  St.  Marius,  abbot  of  Bobi. 

Eutropiu$y  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  flourished  AD.  599.  One 
^f  his  Epistles  is  preserved  by  Lu.  HolsteiduSy  Codex  Regular.  Paris  1663.    TV. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


HISTORY    OF    THEOLOGY. 


§  1.  Continued  sinking  of  theology. — §  2.  This  exemplified. — §  3.  Stale  of  exe- 
[etical  theolo^'. — S  4.  Faults  of  the  interpreters. — ^5.  Dogmatic  theology. — 
I  6.  Practical  theology. — §  7.  Lives  of  saints. — §  8.  Polemic  theology. — &  9. 
Contests  about  Origenisra — §10.  about  the  three  chapters. — §  11.   The  fifth 
general  council. — §  12,  Contest  about  one  of  the  Trinity  being  crucified.    ' 

§  1.  The  barriers  of  the  ancient  simplicity  and  truth  being  once 
violated,  the  state  of  theology  waxed  worse  and  worse ;  and  tlie 
amount  of  the  impure  and  superstitious  additions  to  the  religion 
of  Christy  is  almost  indescribable.  The  controversial  theologians 
of  the  East,  continued  to  darken  the  great  doctrines  of  revelation, 
by  the  most  subtle  distinctions,  and  witli  the  jargon  of  their  phi- 
losophy. Those  who  instructed  the  people  at  large,  made  it  their 
sole  care  to  imbue  them  more  and  more  witli  ignorance,  super- 
stition, reverence  for  the  clergy,  and  admiration  of  empty  cere- 
monies ;  and  to  divest  them  of  all  sense  and  knowledge  of  true 
piety.  Nor  was  this  strange,  for  the  blind^ — ^that  is  persons  for 
the  most  part  grossly  ignorant  and  thoughtless, — were  the  leaden 
of  the  blind, 

2.  Whoever  wishes  to  gain  more  distinct  information  on  this 
subject,  need  only  read  what  occurs  in  the  epistles  and  other  wri- 
tings of  Gregory  the  Great,  among  others,  respecting  the  wor- 
shipping of  images  and  departed  saints,  the  fire  which  purifies 
souls  after  death,  the  efficacy  of  good  works,  that  is,  of  human 
prescriptions  and  devices  for  attaining  salvation,  the  power  of 
relics  to  remove  defects  both  of  soul  and  body,  and  other  things 
of  the  like  character.  A  man  of  sense  cannot  help  smiling,  at 
the  generosity  of  the  good  Gregory  in  distributing  his  relics;  but 
be  must  feel  pity  for  the  simple,  stupid  people,  who  could  be  per- 
suaded, that  oil  taken  from  lamps  burning  at  the  sepulchres  oi  the 
martyrs,  possessed  uncommon  virtues  and  efficacy,  and  added 
both  holiness  and  security  to  its  possessors.(l) 

§  3.  To  give  directions  for  expounding  the  holy  scriptures, 
was  the  object  of  Juniliusj  in  his  two  Books  on  the  parts  of  the 
divine  law.(2)     The  treatise  consists  of  a  few  questions,  neither 

(1)  See  the  list  of  sacred  oUsy  which  Gregory  the  GrMtient  to  aueen  Theod^ 
Unda;  in  Theod.  Ridnarty  Acta  martyr,  sincera  et  telecta,  p.  619,  [and  in  Mmr^ 
torit  Anecdota  Latina,  Tom.  ii.  p.  194.    Sekl.) 

IQ  See  Rich.  Sim&nj  Critique  de  la  Bibliotbtqae  de  M.  da  PiUy  Tom  i.  p 


93^. 
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scientifically  arranged,  nor  judiciously  considered  ;  for  tlie  author 
lacked  the  learning  necessary  for  his  undertaking.  Cassiodorus 
likewise  laid  down  some  rules  for  interpretation,  in  his  two  Books 
071  the  divine  laws.  Among  the  Syrians,  Philoxenus  translated 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  tlie  Psalms  of  David  into 
Syriac.(3)  The  number  of  interpreters  was  considerable.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  best  were  Procopius  of  Gaza,  (rather  a  pleasing 
expositor,)(4)  Severus  of  Antioch,  Julianus,  and  some  others. 
Among  tlie  Latins,  the  more  prominent  were  Gregory  the  Great, 
Cassiodorus,  Prima^ius,[o)  Isidorus  of  Seville,(6)  Bellator,{l) 
and  a  few  others. 

§  4.  All  tlicse  expositors,  a  few  only  excepted,  (and  particu- 
larly the  Nestorians  in  the  East,  who  following  the  example  of 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  searched  for  the  true  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  the  words,)  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  Interpre- 
preters.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  merely 
collected  the  opinions  and  interpretations  of  the  earlier  doctors, 
in  works  which  were  afterwards  called  Catenae  (or  Chains)  by 
the  Latbs.(8)  Such  is  the  Catena  of  Olympiodorus  on  Job, 
that  of  Victor  of  Capua  on  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Commenta- 
ry of  Pritnasius  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  compiled  from 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose  and  others.  Nor  is  Procopius  of 
Gaza  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  this  class,  although  he  some- 
times followed  his  own  judgment.  The  others  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  Origenj  and  neglecting  wholly  the  literal  meaning,  run 
after  allegories  and  moral  precepts,  deducing  whatever  they  wish 
or  desire  from  the  sacred  books,  by  the  aid  of  a  roving  imagina- 
tion. Of  this  class,  is  Anastasius  Sinaita,  whose  Anagogical 
Contemplations  on  the  Hexdemeron  expose  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  author ;  likewise  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  Mo- 
rals on  Job  were  formerly  extolled  undeservedly ;  also  Isidorus 
of  Seville,  in  his  Book  <if  allegories  on  Scripture  ;  and  Primasi- 
us^  Mn  his  Mystic  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  many 
others. 

^  5.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  religious  doctrines,  and  a  sim- 
ple and  lucid  exposition  of  them,  no  one  ^ill  expect  from  the 
teachers  of  these  times.     Most  of  them  reasoned,  as  blind  men  do 

(3^  Job.  Sim.  Assemarij  Bibliotk.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  y,J. 

iiS  See  Ridt.  Simon,  Lettrcs  choisies,  Tom.  iv.  p.  120,  of  the  new  edition. 

(5)  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  critiaue  des  principaux  Commcntateurs  du  N.  T. 
cap.  xxiv.  p.  337.  and  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  de  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  USid. 

(6)  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  259. 

(7)  [Bellator  was  a  presbyter,  a  friend  of  Cassiodorus,  and  flourished  AD.  550. 
He  wrote  numerous  Commentaries ;  viz.  vi  Books*  on  Esther,  v  Books  on  Tobit, 
vii  Books  on  Judith,  viii  Booki9  on  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  x  Books  on  the 
Maccabees ;  all  of  which  are  now  lost.     TV.] 

(8)  See  SUph.  le  Moyjie^  Prolegora.  ad  Varia  Sacra,  p.  53«&c.and  Jo.  ,'Uh.  Fal- 
ricius,  Bibliutii.  (iraeca,  Lib.  v.  cup.  17.  or  vol.  vii.  p.  7'i7  &v. 
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about  colors  ;  and  thought  they  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  when 
they  had  thrown  out  their  crude  and  indigested  thoughts,  and 
overwhelmed  their  opposers  with  words.  Yet  among  tlie  writers 
of  thTs  age,  may  be  clearly  traced  some  indications  and  marks  of 
that  threefold  manner  of  treating  theology,  which  still  prevails 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins.  For  some  collected  to- 
gether sentences  from  the  ancient  doctors  and  councils,  backed 
by  citations  from  the  scriptures.  Such  was  Isidore  of  Seville, 
among  the  Latins,  whose  three  Books  of  sentences  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  Leontius  of  Cyprus,  whose  Lod 
Communes,  or  Common-place-book,  compiled  from  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  have  been  commended.  From  these  originated 
that  species  of  theology,  which  the  Latins  afterwards  called  Pos^ 
itive  Theology.  Others  attempted  to  unfold  the  nature  of  reli- 
gious doctrines,  by  reasoning ;  which  was  the  metliod  generally 
adopted  by  those  who  disputed  against  the  Nestorians,  Eutychi- 
ans,  and  Pelagians.  These  may  be  fitly  called  Scholastics. 
Others  again,  who  believed  that  all  divine  truth  must  be  learned  by 
internal  feeling,  and  by  contemplation,  assumed  the  name  of  Jtfys- 
tics.  This  threefold  method  of  treating  religious  subjects,  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  A  proper  and  complete  sys- 
tem of  theology,  no  one  of  this  age  produced  ;  but  various  parts 
of  theology  were  occasionally  illustrated, 

^  6.  To  illustrate  and  inculcate  piety  and  christian  duty,  some 
gave  precepts,  while  others  employed  examples.  Those  who 
gave  precepts  for  a  pious  life,  endeavored  to  form  the  christian 
character  either  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  active  life, 
or  of  those  more  perfect,  and  removed  from  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  the  world.  A  christian  life,  in  the  former  case,  they 
represented  as  consisting  in  certain  external  virtues,  and  badges 
of^ piety;  as  appears  from  the  homilies  and  exhortations  of  Cae- 
sarius,  the  Monitory  Chapters  of  Agapetus,  and  especially  from 
the  Simimary  of  a  virtuous  life,  by  Martin  of  Braga.(9)  In  the 
latter  case,  they  would  separate  the  soul,  by  contemplation,  from 
the  intercourse  and  contagion  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  advised 
to  macerate  the  body  by  watching,  fasting,  constant  prayer,  and 
singing  of  hymns ;  as  is  manifest  from  Fulgentius  on  fastmg, 
jytcetiiLs  on  the  Vigils  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Psalmody.  The  Greeks  followed  as  their  leader  in 
these  matters,  for  the  most  part,  Dionysius,  denominated  the 
Areopagite ;  on  whom  John  of  Scythopolis,  during  this  age,  pub- 
lished annotations.  How  exceedingly  defective  all  these  views 
were,  is  visible  to  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  holy 
scriptures. 

(9)  See  Acta  Sanctor.  iMartii  Tom.  iii.  p.  86  &c.  [and  Bibliotli.  Pair.  Toru   x. 
p.  382.     Tr.] 
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^  7.  To  inculcate  piety  by  examples^  was  the  aim  of  all  those 
who  wrote  lAves  of  the  Saints*  The  nuraber  of  these,  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  was  very  considerable.  Eh" 
nodiusy  Eugyppiusj  Cyril  of  Scythopoiis,  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
Cogitoiua^  and  others  are  well  known.  Nearly  all  these  enter* 
tain  their  readers  with  marvellous  and  silly  fables ;  and  propose 
for  imitation  none  but  delirious  persons  or  those  of  perverted 
minds,  who  did  violence  to  nature,  and  adopted  austere  and  fan- 
tastic rules  of  life.  To  endure  hunger  and  thirst  without  repi* 
ning,  to  go  naked  about  the  country  like  mad  men,  to  immure 
themselves  in  a  narrow  place,  to  expect  to  behold  with  their  eyes 
closed  an  indescribable  divine  light ;  this  was  accounted  holy  and 
glorious.  The  less  any  one  resembled  a  man  of  a  rational  and 
sane  mind,  the  more  con6dently  might  he  hope  to  obtain  an  hon- 
ored place  among  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  the  church* 

^  8.  In  eiforts  to  settle  theological  controversies,  many  were 
diligent ;  but  none  were  successful.  Scarcely  an  individual  can 
be  named,  who  contended  against  tile  Eutychians,  the  Nestori- 
ans,  or  the  Pelagians,  with  fairness,  sobriety,  and  decorum. 
Prima$iu8  and  PhUoponus  treated  of  all  the  heresies  :  but  time 
has  swept  away  their  works.  A  book  of  Leontius^  on  the  sects, 
is  extant ;  but  it  deserves  little  praise.  Against  the  Jews,  hi" 
dore  of  Seville,  and  Leontitu  of  Neapolis,  engaged  in  controver- 
sy: with  what  dexterity,  may  easily  be  conjectured,  by  those 
who  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  It  will  be  better 
therefore  to  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  controversies  them- 
selves, that  disturbed  the  church  in  this  century,  than  to  treat  in 
detail  of  these  miserable  disputants. 

§  9.  Although  Origen  lay  under  condemnation  by  many  pub- 
lic sentences  and  decrees,  yet  the  attachment  of  numbers,  and 
especially  of  the  monks,  to  this  man,  scorned  all  limitation.  In 
the  West,  one  Bellator  translated  various  books  of  Origen  into 
Latin.(lO)  In  the  East,  particularly  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
which  were  the  principal  seats  of  Origenism,  the  monks  were  ex- 
ceedingly zealous :  and  they  had  the  approbation  of  certain  bish- 
ops, especially  of  Theodoras  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  jde- 
fending  the  correctness  and  the  authority  of  Origen^s  senti- 
ments.(ll)  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  emperor  Jus-' 
tinian ;  and  he  issued  a  long  and  full  edict,  addressed  to  Menna$ 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  strongly  condemned 
Origen  and   his   opinions;    and   forbid   those   opinions'   being 

(10)  [This  is  founded  on  a  conjecture  of  Hvjtt^  (Oriffeniana,  p.  25S,)  who  as- 
cribes the  Latin  translation  of  Origms  Homilies  on  IVlatthew,  in  paiticular,  to 
this  Bellator.     SrJiL] 

(11)  !?ee  Cyril  of  Scythopoiis,  Vita  Sabae  j  in  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotclier,  Monumenta 
Cocles.  Graecae  p.  370  &c.  and  Htn,  JVoriSf  Diss,  de  Synodo  quints,  cap.  i,  ii.  in 
his  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  554. 
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taught. (12)  The  contest  about  the  three  Chapters  commenced 
soon  after,  and  Origenism  not  only  revived  in  Palestine,  but 
spread  and  gathered  strength.  These  commotions  were  brought 
to  a  termination  by  the  fifth  [general]  council,  at  Constantinople, 
assembled  by  Justinian  in  tlie  year  553,  when  Origen  and  his 
adherents  were  again  condemned.  (13) 

(12)  This  decree  is  extant  in  Jo.  Harduin,  Concilior.  Tom.  iii.  p.  243  &c.  [It 
was  first  published  by  BaroniuSy  Annal.  Eccl.  ad.  ann.  538;  and  thence  passed 
into  aU  the  coUectionB  of  Councils.     Tr,'\ 

(13)  See  the  decree  of  the  council,  in  Jo.  Harduitif  Concilior.  Tom.  iii.  p.  ^63 
&c.  See  also  Era^uSf  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  c.  38.  and  on  this  whole  subject, 
see  Ja.  Basna^e,  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  z.  c.  6.  p.  517  &c.  Pet.  Dan. 
Hueif  Origeniana,  Lib.  ii.  p.  2M.  Lud.  Doucinj  Diss,  subjoined  to  his  IJistoria 
Origeniana,  p.  35  &jc.  [Schrofckh,  Kirchengescb.  vol.  xviii.  p.  40 — 08.  but  es* 
pecially  C.  n.  F.  Watch,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  vii.  p.  G18 — 7t)0. — This 
coQtett  respecting  Origen  commenced  among  the  Palestine  monks,  about  the 
year  520.  One  JS'onnus  with  three  other  monks  belonging  to  the  new  Laura  (or 
cluster  of  cells),  were  discovered  to  hold  and  to  be  propagating  the  opinions  of 
Origen.  Sabas,  abbot  of  the  old  Laura,  and  supervisor  of  all  the  Palestine  monks, 
opposed  the  schismatics.  They  were  rejected  from  the  Laura  ;  but  were  restored 
again;  and  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  persecution,  they  brought  over  many  in 
both  Lauras  to  their  views.  The  commotion  became  violent,  and  expulsions, 
fighting,  and  bloodshed  ensued.  Still  it  was  only  a  contest  among  a  few  monks, 
living  in  two  little  societies  or  neighborhoods  in  Palestine.  Justinian^a  decree 
addressed  to  Mennas^  was  probably  issued  about  the  year  540  :  and  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  anathematized  15  errors  of 
Origeny  was  an  accidental  council,  held  about  the  year  541  ;  and  not  the  general 
council  held  in  553.  However  that  may  be,  the  death  of  Mmnus  in  the  year 
546,  caused  the  Origenist  party  among  the  monks  to  become  divided,  and  to  fall 
into  a  declining  state.  The  fullest  enumeration  of  errors  held  by  the  Origenists, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  the  15  anathemas  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople. Yet  Justinian's  decree,  or  letter  to  Mennas,  is  nearly  as  Rill ;  and 
it  is  more  precise  and  lucid,  as  well  as  better  sabstantiated  by  references  to  the 
works  of  Origen.  In  this  decree,  after  a  concise  introduction,  the  emperor  pro- 
ceeds, like  a  theolocian,  through  ten  folio  pages,  to  enumerate  and  confute  the 
efrora  of  Origen.  He  then  directs  the  patriarch  Mennas,  to  assemble  what  bish- 
ops and  abbots  could  be  found  at  Constantinople,  and  condemn  the  subjoined  list 
of  Origenian  errors,  their  doings  to  be  afterwards  transmitted  to  all  bishops  and 
abbots  for  their  confirmation ;  so  that  after  this  general  consent  shall  be  obtained, 
BO  bishop  or  abbot  may  be  ordained,  without  his  oondemnation  of  Origenism  as 
well  as  the  other  heresies.  The  list  of  errors  to  be  condemned,  is  tiien  sub- 
joined, as  follows. — (1)  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that  human  souls  preexisttdy 
1.  e.  were  once  mere  spirits,  and  holy  ;  that  having  become  weary  of  divine  con- 
templation, tiiey  were  brought  into  a  worse  condition ;  and  tliat,  because  they 
ii/ict^\jr^s[(iaj6y  \.  e.  cooUd  down  as  to  the  love  of  God,  they  were  therefore  called 

in  Greek  -^^Myo^^  that  is,  souls;  and  were  sent  down  to  inhabit  bodies,  as  a 
ponishment ;  let  him  be  anathema. — (2)  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that  the  soul 
of  our  Lord  preexisted ;  and  that  it  was  united  to  God  the  Word,  before  his  in- 
carnation and  birth  of  the  virsin ;  let  him  be  anathema. — (3)  If  any  one  says  or 
believes,  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  first  formed  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  virgin,  as  those  of  other  men  are ;  and  that  afterwards  God  the  Word 
and  the  preextstent  soul  became  united  vHth  it;  let  him  be  anathema. — (4)  If  any 
one  says  or  believes,  that  God  the  Word  was  made  like  to  all  the  celestial  Or- 
ders, that  to  the  Cherubim  he  was  made  a  Cherub,  and  to  the  Seraphim  a  Seraph, 
and  to  all  the  celestial  Virtues  5ne  like  them  y  let  him  be  anathema. — ^5)  If  any 
one  says  or  believes,  that  in  the  resurrection,  the  bodies  of  men  will  be  raised 
4trbieuiar,  and  does  not  confess  that  we  shall  be  resuscitated  erect;  let  him  be 
anathema. — (6)  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that  heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
atars,  and  the  waters  above  the  heavens,  are  animated,  and  are  a  sort  of  material 
Virtnes ;  let  him  be  anathema.'-(7)  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that  Christ  the 
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^10.  This  controversy  produced  another,  which  was  much 
more  lasting  and  violent;  but  which,  as  to  the  subject  of  it,  was 
far  less  important.  The  emperor  Justinian  burned  with  zeal,  to 
extirpate  the  more  strenuous  Monophysites^  who  were  called 
Acephali.  On  this  subject  he  took  counsel  with  Theodorus  of 
Cesarea,  who  was  a  friend  to  Originism,  and  also  a  Monophy- 
site :  and  he,  to  procure  tranquillity  to  the  Originists,  by  stirring  a 
new  controversy,  and  to  fix  some  stigma  upon  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  inflict  an  incurable  wound  on  the  Nestorians ; 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  believe,  that  the  AcephaJi  would  return 
to  the  church ;  provided  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
were  purged  of  Uiose  three  passages,  the  three  Chapters,  in  which 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas 
of  Edessa,  were  acquitted  of  error ;  and  provided,  that  certain 
writings  of  these  men,  favorable  to  the  Nestorian  errors,  were 
condemned .  The  emperor  believed  this  ;  and  in  the  year  544, 
ordered  those  three  chapters  to  be  expunged,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. (14)     But  this 

Cord  is  to  bf!  crucifiod  in  the  future  world,  for  the  devils,  as  he  was  in  this  for 
men  ;  let  him  he  anathema, — (8)  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that  the  power  of 
God  is  limited;  and  that  he  created  all  the  things  he  could  comprehend  ;  let  him 
be  anathema.. — (9)  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that  the  punishment  of  devils  and 
wicked  men  will  be  temporary j  and  will  have  an  end  *,  or  that  there  will  be  a 
recovery  and  restoration  of  devils  and  wicked  men  ;  1st  him  be  anathema. — (10) 
And  AnatJtem/i  to  Origen,  who  is  called  Adamantins,  together  with  his  nefarious, 
execrable,  and  abominable  doctrine ;  and  to  every  one  who  believes  it,  or  in  any 
manner  presumes  at  all  to  defend  it  at  any  time  :  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  to 
whom  bo  glory  forever  and  ever.    Amen.     TV.] 

(14)  This  decree  is  extant  in  Jo.  Harduin,  Concilior.  Tom.  iii.  p.  287  &c. 
Evagrius^  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  c.  38.  [It  is  called  Justinian's  Creea;  and  pro- 
fesses to  define  the  catholic  faith,  as  established  by  the  4  first  general  councils, 
those  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesua,  and  Chalcedon,  and  to  condemn  the  op- 
posite errors.  Dr.  Mosheim^s  description  of  the  three  Chapters,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  certain  chapters,  sections,  or  paragraphs,  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  were  the  three  things  condemned  by  Justinian.  But  this  was  not 
the  fact.  His  decree  does  not  avowedly  condemn  any  thing  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  that  council ;  nor  does  it  use  the  phrase  three  Chapters  The  phrase  was  af^ 
terwards  brought  into  use,  and  denoted  three  subjects,  (capitula,  x£(paXaia..) 

which  were  condemned  by  the  decree  of  Justinian;  viz.  (1)  the  person  and 
toritings  of  Theodorus,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  whom  the  decree  pronounced  a 
heretic,  and  a  Nestorian ;  (2)  Vie  writings  of  Theodoret  bishop  of  Cyrus ;  not  uni- 
versally, but  only  so  far  as  they  favored  Nestorianism,  or  opposed  Ctpril  of  Alex- 
andria, and  his  12  anathemas ;  and  (3)  an  Epistle  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Jbas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  one  Maris  a  Persian,  which  censured  Cyril  and  the 
6r8t  council  of  Ephesus,  and  favored  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  had  passed  no  decree  respecting  Theodorus;  and  it  had  lefl  all  the 
three  bishops  in  good  standing,  though  the  Epistle  of  ibcs  and  some  of  the  wri- 
tlhffs  of  Theodoret  received  censure.  Hence  Justinian's  decree  did  not  openly 
and  ovowedly  contravene  the  decisions  at  Chalcedon ;  though  virtually,  and  in 
effect,  it  did  so.  To  understand  the  contest  about  the  three  Chapters,  it  should 
be  remembered, that  the  Nestorians,  who  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ  too 
much,  and  the  EutycJdans  or  Monaphysites,  who  commingled  them  too  much, 
were  the  two  extremes;  between  whicn  the  orthodox  took  tneir stand,  condemn- 
ing both.  But  the  orthodox  themselves  did  not  all  think  aiike.  Some,  in  tlieir 
zeal  against  the  Nestorians.  came  near  to  the  Monoph^'site  groutid;  and  these  of 
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edict  met  with  opposition  from  the  bishops  of  the  West  and  of 
Africa ;  and  especially  ftom  Vigilius  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
maintained,  that  great  injury  was  done  by  it,  both  to  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  to  deceased  worthies  who  died  in  the  commun- 
ion of  the  church. (16)  Justinian  summoned  Vigilius  to  Cont 
stantinople,  and  compelled  liim  to  condemn  the  three  Chapters, 
But  the  African  and  Ulirian  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  compelled 
Vigilius  to  revoke  that  condemnation.  For  no  one  of  them 
would  own  him  for  a  bishop  and  a  brother,  until  he  had  approved 
those  three  chapters.  Jstinian  again  condemned  tlie  three 
chapters,  by  a  new  edict,  in  the  year  551. 

§  11.  After  various  contentions,  it  was  thought  best,  to  refer 
the  controversy  to  the  decision  of  a  general  council.  Justinian 
therefore,  in  dbe  year  553,  assembled  at  Constantinople,  what  is 
called,  the  fifth  general  council.  In  this  council,  the  opinions  of 
Ori^cn,(l6)  as  well  as  the  three  Chalcedonian  Chapters^  accord- 
ing to  tlie  wishes  of  the  emperor,  were  judged  to  be  pernicious  to 
the  church  ;  yet  it  was  a  decision  of  the  eastern  bishops,  for  very 
few  from  the  West  were  present.  Vigilius^  then  at  Constantino- 
ple, would  not  assent  to  the  decrees  of  this  council.  He  was 
therefore  treated  indignantly  by  the  emperor,  and  sent  into  ban- 
ishment ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  return,  till  he  acceeded  to  the 

course  felt  willing  to  condouin  the  three  Chapters.  Others,  zealous  only  against 
the  Monophysitee,  were  not  far  from  being  Nestorians  ;  and  these  of  course  de- 
fended the  three  Chapters ;  for  Theodorus,  Theodoret,  and  Ibtis  had  been  leading 
men  of  this  very  character.  Hence  the  interest  shown  by  the  ociental  bishops,  in 
this  controversy.  But  in  the  West,  whore  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contests 
bad  been  less  severe,  and  where  the  persons  and  writings  of  TheodoruSj  Ibas  and 
T%eodoret  were  little  icnown  ;  the  three   Chapters  were  felt  to  be  of  little  conse- 

3uence;  except  as  the  condemning  them  seemed  to  impair  the  authority  of  the 
ecrees  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  asperse  characters  once  held  venerable  in  the 
church. — It  was  doubtless  a  most  rash  thing,  in  Justttdan,  to  condemn  the  thiee 
Chapters.  But  having  done  it,  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  it.  The  church  was 
agitated  long,  and  severely  :  and  at  length,  this  precipitate  act  of  the  emperor, 
being  sanctioned  by  the  renuisite  authority,  had  the  effect  to  shape  the  creed  of 
the  catholic  church,  from  tnat  day  to  this.  See  Wtdch,  Historic  der  Ketzereyen, 
vol.  viii.  p.  3 — 468,  but  especially  p.  437  &c.     TV.] 

(15)  hen.  J^&ris,  de  Synodo  qumta,  cap.  x  &jc.  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  579.  Ja.  Bag' 
nage,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  Tom.  i.  L.  x.  c.  vi.  pa.  523  &c.  [also  Dr.  Wcdch^  ubi 
supra.] 

(16)  [According  to  tlie  acts  of  this  council,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
Ori^ere  was  no  otherwise  condemned  by  this  general  council,  than  by  having  his 
name  inserted  in  the  list  of  heretics,  collectively  anathematized  in  the  11th  anath- 
ema.— The  celebrated  15  anathemas  of  as  many  Origenian  errors,  said  to  have 
been  decreed  by  this  council,  are  found  in  no  copy  of  its  Acts )  nor  are  they  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  Peter  Lfimhecitts  first  discovered  them  in  the  im- 
perial library  at  Vienna,  in  an  6ld  MS.  ofPhotius'  Syntagma  Canonnm,  bearing 
the  superscription,  "  Canons  of  the  165  holy  Fathers  of  Uie  fiflh  holy  council  at 
Constantinople  ;"  and  published  them  with  a  Latin  translation  ;  whence  BeUuze 
first  introduced  them  into  the  Collections  of  Councils.  But  CavCj  WaUh,  Valesius 
and  others,  suppose  they  were  framed  in  a  council  at  Constantinople,  about  AD.  ' 
541.  See  note  (13)  above,  p.  485  ;  Care,  Hist.  Lit.  Tom.  i.  p.  55r :  IValch^  His- 
torie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  vii.  p.  614,  761  :  I'edcsiuSj  note  on  EragriuSy  II.  E. 
Lib.  iv.  c.  38.     2V.] 
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decrees  of  this  5th  council.(17^  Pelagius^  his  successor,  and 
the  subsequent  Roman  pontiffs,  m  like  manner,  received  those  de- 
crees. But  neither  their  authority,  nor  that  of  the  emperors, 
could  prevail  with  the  western  bishops  to  follow  their  example, 
^or  many  of  them,  on  this  account,  seceded  from  communion 
with  the  Roman  pontiff;  nor  could  this  great  wound  be  healed, 
except  by  length  of  time.  (18) 

^12.  Another  considerable  controversy  broke  out  among  the 
Greeks,  in  the  year  519;  namely,  whether  it  could  properly  be 
saidy  that  one  of  the  Trinity  was  crucified.  Many  adopted  this 
language,  in  order  to  press  harder  upon  the  JVestorians,  who 
separated  the  natures  of  Christ  too  much.  Among  these  were 
the  Scythian  monks  at  Constantinople,  who  were  die  principal 
movers  of  this  controversy.  But  others  regarded  this  language 
as  allied  to  the  error  of  the  Theopaschites  or  Eutychians ;  and 
therefore  rejected  it.  With  these,  Hormisdas  bishop  of  Rome, 
when  consulted  by  the  Scythian  monks,  coincided;  and  great 
and  pernicious  altercations  ensued.  Afterwards,  the  fifth  council, 
and  John  II,  a  successor  of  Hormisdas,  by  approving  of  this  lan- 
guage, restored  peace  to  the  church.  (19)  Connected  with  this 
question  was  another  ;  whether  it  was  proper  to  wry,  ChristU  per- 
son was  compounded :  which  the  Scythian  monks  affirmed,  and 
others  denied. 

(17)  See  Peter  de  Marca^  Diss,  de  decreto  Vigilii  pro  confimiatioDe  Srnodi 
quintae  ;  among  the  Diss.  Bubjoinedto  his  work,  de  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  ioiperii, 

t207  &c.  [and  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  (VigUius^)  vol.  ii.  p.  382—413,  ed. 
ond.  1750.     TV.] 

(18)  See  in  preference  to  all  others,  Hen.  J>foris,  de  Synodo  quinta  Oecumentca ; 
yeXJ^oris  is  not  free  from  partial ity^.  Also  Christ.  Lupus f  ^oteson  the  5th  Coun- 
cil, among  his  Adnotat.  aa  Concilia. 

(19)  See  Hen.  J^oris,  Historia  controversiae  de   uno  ex  trinitate  passo;  Opp. 

Tom.  iii.  p.  771.    The  ancient  writers  who  mention  this  controversy,  call  the 

monks  with  whom  it  originated,  Scythians.    But  Matur.    Veiss.  la  Croze,  The- 

saur.  Epistolar.  Tom.  iii.  p.  189,  conjectures,  that  they  were  Scetie  monks  from 

Egypt,  and  not   Sq/thians.     This  conjecture  has  some  probability.     [Bat  Dr. 

Wtiich,  Hisforie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  vii.  p.  296,  297,  says  of  this  conjecture :  "  it 

is  not  only  improbable,  but  is  certainly  false."  And  the  documents  relative  to  the 

controversy,   (of  which  he  had  there  iust  closed  the   recital,)  do  appear,  as  l>r. 

Walch  affirais ;  "  adequate  to  prove,  tnat  these  men  were  really  from  Scytbia." 

Together  with  the  two  modes  of  expression  relative  to  the  Trinity,  which  they 

advocated,  these  monks  were  strenuous  opposers  of  Pelagianism.    Having  bad 

disagreement  with  some  bishops  of  their  province,  particularly  with  PatemuSj 

bishop  of  TomiSj  a  deputation  of  them   went  to  Constantinople  with  their  com- 

plains.     Among  these  deputies,  John  Maxentiusy  Letrndus,  and  AchiUts^  were  the 

principal.    The  emperor  rather  favored  theiD ;  but  the  bishops  of  the  East  wete 

not  agreed.    The  emperor  obliged  the  pope's  legates  at  the  court  to  hear  the 

cause.    But  they  were  not  disposed  to  decide  it ;  at  least,  not  as  the  monks  wi«h« 

ed.    A  part  of  them  now  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  stayed  more  than  a  year. 

Hormisaas  disapproved  their  phraseoloffy,  but  was  not  very  ready  to  condemn  it 

outright.    While  at  Rome,  these  moniis  wrote  to  the  exiled  African  biahopa  in 

Sardinia,  and  by  taking  part  in  their  controversy,  obtained  their  friendship.  They 

certainly  had  many  fnends ;  but  the  ancient  historians  have  transmitted  to  ui 

only  some  slight  notices  of  their  history.    See  WaUh,  Hist,  der  Ketzereyen,  vol. 

vii.  p.  262—313.     Pou>er,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  (Hormisdas)  Vol.  ii.  p.  3106— 309. 

TV.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OP  RITES. 

§  1.  Rites  mulHDlied.—§  2.  EzpIanatioDS  ofthc  ceremonies. — $  3.  Public  wor- 
ship.   The  Eucharist.    Baptism  — §  4.  Temples.     Festivals. 

^  1 .  In  proportion  as  true  religion  and  piety,  from  various  caus- 
es, declined  in  this  century,  the  external  signs  of  religion  andpie- 
ty,  that  is,  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  augmented.  In  the  I^t, 
the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contests  occasioned  the  invention  of 
various  rites  and  forms,  which  might  serve  as  marks  to  distin- 
guish the  contending  sects.  In  the  West,  Gregory  the  Great  was 
wonderfully  dexterous  and  ingenious  in  devising  and  recommend- 
ing new  ceremonies.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange,  to  those  who 
are  aware,  that  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the  words  of  the  holy 
scriptures  were  images  of  recondite  things.  For  whoever  can 
believe  this,  can  easily  bring  himself  to  inculcate  all  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  religion,  by  means  of  rites  and  signs.  Yet  in  one 
respect,  he  is  to  be  commended ;  namely,  that  he  would  not  ob- 
trude his  ceremonies  upon  otliers  : — ^perhaps  he  would  not,  be- 
cause he  could  not. 

§  2.  This  multitude  of  ceremonies  required  interpreters. 
Hence  a  new  kind  of  science  arose,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  investigate  and  explain  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  sacred  rites.  But  most  of  those  who 
deduce  these  rites  from  scripture  and  reason,  betray  folly,  and 
exhibit  rather  the  fictions  of  their  own  brains  tlian  the  true  causes 
of  things.  If , they  had  been  acquabted  with  ancient  opinions  and 
customs,  and  had  examined  the  pontifical  laws  of  tlie  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  would  have  taught  much  more  correctly ;  for  from 
this  source  were  derived  many  of  the  rites,  which  the  christians 
regarded  as  sacred. 

^  3.  The  public  worship  of  God  was  still  celebrated,  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  each  nation ;  but  it  was  here  and  there 
ihore  enlarged,  by  various  hymns  and  other  circumstantial  thmgs. 
The  new  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  supper,  magnificently, 
and  with  a  splendid  apparatus,  or  the  Canon  of  the  MasSy  as  it  is 
called,  was  a  prescription  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  or,  if  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory,  he  enlarged  and  altered  the  old  Canon,  But 
many  ages  elapsed,  before  the  other  Latin  churches  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  adopt  this  Romish  form.(l)     J?ap^wm,  except  in 

(1)  See  Tkeod.  Ckr.  LiUenthaly  <]e  Caoone  Missae  Gregoriano,  Lugd.  Bat.  1740. 
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cases  of  necessity,  was  conferred  only  on  the  feast  days  ;  and 
those  also  the  greater  festivals,  or  those  of  the  highest  class.(2) 
As  to  the  Litanies  to  the  Saints,  as  they  are  caDed,(3)  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  worshipping  assemblies,  and  the  *<ariofw  of  Grego- 
ry, (4)  the  formulas  of  consecration^  and  other  rites  invented  in 
this  century,  to  captivate  the  senses  with  a  shew  of  religion  ;  we 
shall  pass  over  them,  to  avoid  prolixity.  This  subject  requires 
the  labors  and  investigations  of  a  special  treatise. 

§  4.  The  temples  erected  in  memory  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
saints,  were  immensely  numerous,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West. (5)  There  had  long  been  houses  enough  erected,  to  ac- 
commodfate  the  people  with  places  of  worship ;  but  this  age  court- 
ed the  favor  of  departed  saints,  with  these  edifices,  as  a  kind  of 
presents ;  nor  did  they  doubt  at  all,  that  these  saints  took  under 
their  immediate  protection  and  care,  the  provinces,  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  in  which  they  saw  such  residences  prepared  for 
them.  (6)  The  number  of  feast  days  almost  equalled  that  of  the 
churches.  In  particular,  the  list  of  festivals  for  me  whole  christian 
church,  was  swelled,  by  the  consecration  of  the  day  of  the  |mrt/E- 
cation  of  the  holy  virgin  Mary,  that  the  people  might  not  miss 

8vo.  and  the  writers  on  Liturgies.  Jpifiereot  countries  had  different  Missals. 
Not  only  the  Hast  differed  from  the  West,  but  in  both  there  were  diversities,  la 
Oatilf  the  old  Liturgy  continued  till  the  time  of  C/utrlenuigne.  In  Milanj  the 
Ambrosian  LiturgVi  (so  named  fronrSK.  AmbroM,  bishop  or  Milan,)  is  not  jret 
wholly  abandoned.  In  ^Nim,the  Moaarabic  or  ancient  Spanish,  is  still  usedoo> 
casionally  in  certain  places,  though  the  Roman  canon  was  introduced  partially  ia 
the  11th,  and  more  fully  in  the  13th  and  following  centuries.  In  England^ 
the  ancient  Britons  had  one  Liturgy ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  another, 
from  Augttstine  their  apostle,  and  nis  companions ;  and  this  not  precisely  tb« 
Roman.  See  Krazer,  de  Liturgiis,  Sec.  ii.  chap.  2 — 6.  Gregory  the  Great  intro- 
duced the  responsive  chant ;  and  established  a  school  for  church  music,  which 
was  in  existence  at  Rome  as  late  as  the  9th  century.     TV.] 

(2)  [Especially  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  at  least  in  Gaul.    See  Urmry  of  Tours,  de  Gloria  Confessor,  c.  G9, 76. 

.  ana,  Historia  Francor.  Lib.  viii.  c.  9.     ScAZ.] 

(3)  [The  Litaniet.  of  which  there  weie  the  larger  and  the  smaller,  the  com- 
mon and  the  special,  were,  in  the  previous  centuries,  addressed  only  to  God ; 
but  superstition  now  led  men  to  address  them  to  JMary,  and  to  the  other  saints. 
Von  Ein.] 

(4)  IStatUms  denoted,  in  early  times,  futs ',  but  afterwards,  the  churches,  cha- 
pcU,  cometerieSf  or  other  places,  where  the  people  assembled  for  worship.  ^See 
du  Cange,  Glossar.  Med.  and  infim.  Latinit.  sub  hao  voce.)  Qregory  discrimi- 
nated the  different  times,  occasions,  and  places  of  public  worship  ;  and  fivmed  a 
service  for  each.    This  is  the  principal  cause  of  tne  vast  multiplication  of  Utar- 

'gical  formulas  in  the  Romish  church.     Tr.^ 

QS)  [See  ProcopitiSf  de  Bello  Gothieo,  Lib.  iv,  and  v.  also,  de  Aedificiis  Justia- 
iani ;  where  is  mention  of  many  churches  erected  to  the  virgin  Mary.    SehlA 

(€)  [Thus,  the  Lombard  aueen,  TheodeUnda,  built  a  church  for  John  the  A^ 
(iff;  that  he  might  pray  for  ner  and  her  people.  ^PaidDiacon.  Hist.  Longobard. 
L.  iv.  e.  7.)  And  the  French  king,  dotkairCf  built  a  splendid  temple  to  6t.  Fm- 
eent ;  because  he  belbved  that  saint  had  helped  him  to  Vanquish  the  Goths. 
{Siegbert,  Chronic.)  For  the  same  reason,  rich  presents  were  made  to  the  church* 
es.  Thus  Childehertf  after  conquering  Alarick,  gave  to  the  church  sixty  cups, 
fifteen  dishes,  and  twenty  cases  for  the  holy  Gospels ;  all  of  the  finest  gold,  and 
set  with  costly  gems.    {Gregory  of  Tours,  Histona  Francor.  L.  iii.  c.  10.  Schl.] 
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their  Ijupercalia,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  m 
the  month  of  February,(7) — and  by  the  day  of  the  Savior^s  con- 
ceptionj{6)  the  birth  day  of  St.  /oAn,(9)  and  some  others. 

(7)  [Thii  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Justtnian,  and  fixed  to  the  2d  day  of 
February.  The  Greeks  called  it  uv'avri)  or  Cvavavri),  meeting  ;  because  then 
Simeon  and  Anna  met  the  Savior  in  the  Temple.  The  Latins  call  it  the  feast  iff 
St.  Simeon^  the  presentation  of  the  Lord,  and  Candlemass  ;  because  many  candles 
were  then  lighted  up ;  as  had  been  done  on  the  iMpereaUa,  the  festival  of  the 
ravishment  of  Proserpine,  whom  her  mother  Ceres  searched  for  with  candles. 
See  Ho^inian,  de  Festis  Cfaristanor.  p.  52  &as,     Tr,] 

(8)  [This  feast,  is  generall3r  celebrated  ths  2&th  of  March ;  and  is  called  by 
the  Greeks  i^uipa  djff^oufiut,  uvo  iwtyysKttf^f  the  day  of  ike  salutation,  or  of 
the  annunciation  ;  because  on  it,  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  to  Mary  that  sh« 
should  bring  forth  the  Savior.  The  Latins  absurdly  call  it,  the  annunciation  of 
Mary.  To  avoid  interrupting  the  Lent  fast,  the  Spaniards  celebrated  it  on  the 
18th  of  December,  and  the  Armenians  on  the  5th  or  January ;  the  other  churehet 
kept  it  the  25th  of  March.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  52d  canon  of  the  council  in 
Trullo,  AD.  691^  as  a  festival  then  fully  established  and  known  ;  but  at  what 
time  it  was  first  introduced  is  uncertain.  See  Suieer,  Thesaur.  Eccles.  Tom.i. 
p.  1234.     2V.] 

(9)^  [I  know  not  what  induced  Dr.  Mosheim  to  place  the  introduction  of  this 
feast  in  this  century.  If  the  superscriptions  lo  the  homilies  of  Maximus  of  Turin, 
(who  lived  AD.  4!^,)  are  correct,  this  feast  must  have  been  common  in  the  5th 
century  ;  for  three  of  these  homilies  are  soperscribed,  as  being  composed  for  tbit 
foast.  Perhaps  Dr.  Moskeim  had  his  eye  on  the  2lBt  canon  of  the  council  held 
at  Acde  AD.  506,  {Hurdtdn's  Collection,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1000,)  where  the  festival  of 
8t.  John  is  mentioned  among  the  greater  foasts.  Yet  as  it  is  there  mentioned  as 
one  already  known,  it  must  have  been  in  existence  some  years.  Moreover 
heathenish  rites  were  mixed  with  this  feast.  The  feast  of  St.  John,  and  the 
dancing  around  a  tree  set  up,  were  usaces,  as  well  of  the  German  and  northern 
nations,  as  of  the  Romans.  The  former  bad  their  Noodfyr,  (on  which  Joh.  Reisks 
published  a  book,  Francf.  1696,  8vo.)  and  the  latter  used,  about  this  time,  [the  24tb 
of  June,]  to  keep  the  feast  of  fiesta,  with  kindling  a  new  fire,  amid  dances  and 
other  sports.    Schi.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF    HERESIES  AND  SEPARATIONS    FROM    THE    CHURCH. 

§  1.  Remains  of  the  ancient  sects.  Manicbaeans.  Pelagians. — §  2.  Donatists. — 
§  3.  Arians. — 6  4.  Sate  of  the  Nestorians. — §  5.  Eut^chian  contests.  Sere- 
rus. — §  6.  Jac.  Baradaeus,  the  father  of  the  Monophysites. — §  7.  Their  state. — 
§  6.  Coatroversies  among  them. — §  9.  The  Agnoetae. — §  10.  Tritheists. 

^  1 .  The  ancient  sects,  though  harassed  in  numberless  ways,  did 
'not  cease  to  raise  dangerous  commotions,  in  various  places. 
Among  the  Persians,  the  M anichaeans  are  said  to  have  become 
so  powerful  as  to  seduce  the  son  of  Cabades  the  monarch  :  but 
he  avenged  the  crime,  by  making  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 
They  must  also  have  been  troublesome  in  other  countries  ;  for 
Heraclianus  of  Chalcedon,  deemed  it  important,  to  write  a  book 
against  them.(l)  In  Gaul  and  Africa,  the  contests  between  the 
Semi-Pelagians  and  the  followers  of  Augustine  continued. 

%  2.  The  Donatists  were  comfortably  situated,  so  long  as  the 
Vandals  reigned  in  Africa.  But  they  were  less  favored,  when 
this  kingdom  was  overturned,  in  the  year  634.  Yet  they  not  on- 
ly kept  up  their  church,  but  near  the  close  of  the  century,  or  from 
the  year  591,  ventured  to  defend  it  with  more  courage,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  influence.  These  efforts  of  theirs  were  vigorously  oppo- 
sed, by  Gregory  the  Great ;  who,  as  appears  from  his  £pistles,(2) 
endeavored  in  various  ways,  to  depress  the  sect  now  raising  its 
head  again.  And  his  measures  doubtless  were  successful ;  for 
the  Donatist  church  became  extinct  in  this  century ;  at  least,  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  after  this  time. 

^  3.  The  Arians,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  were 
triumphant  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Asiatic  bishops  favored  them.  The  Vandals  in  Afri- 
ca, tlje  Goths  in  Italy,  many  of  the  Gauls,  the  Suevi,  the  Burgun- 
diaiiS,  and  the  Spaniards,  openly  espoused  their  interest.  The 
Greeks  indeed,  who  approved  of  the  Nicene  council,  oppressed 
and  also  punished  them,  wherever  they  were  able  ;  but  the  An- 
nans returned  the  like  treatment,  especially  in  Africa  and  Italy.  (3) 

(t)  See  PhoHus,  Biblioth.  Cod.  cxiv.  p.  291. 

(2)  See  his  Epistolar.  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  34,  35.  p.  714,  715.  and  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  65.  p. 
841.  Ep.  37.  p.  821.  and  Lib.  \x,  Ep.  53.  p.  972.  and  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  48.  p.  611.  Opp. 
Tom.  li.  [The  emperor  Mauricius  issued  penal  laws  against  them,  in  the  year 
595.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture  of  Witsius^  (Historia  Donatist.  cap.  viii.  ^  9.) 
that  the  conquest'  of  the  Saracens  in  AfHca,  in  the  7th  century,  put  an  end  u> 
the  Donatist  conie&t.     Schl.'] 

(3)  Procopitis,  de  Bello  Vandal.  L.  i.  c.  8.  a&d  d«  Belle  Gotbico,  Lib.  i.  c.  2. 
Evagrivs,  Hutoria  Ecelei.  L.  ir,  cap.  15  &c. 
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Yet  this  prosperity  of  the  Arians  wholly  terminated,  when,  under 
the  auspices  of  Justinian^  the  Vandals  were  driven  from  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  from  Italy. (4^  For  the  other  Arian  kings,  Si^is- 
mund  king  of  the  Burgundians,  Theodimir  king  of  the  Suevi  in 
Lusitania,  and  /Jcccarerf  king  of  Spain,  without  violence  and  war, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  to  a  renunciation  of  the  Arian  doc- 
trine, and  to  efforts  for  its  extirpation  among  their  subjects  by 
means  of  legal  enactments  and  councils.  Whether  reason  and 
arguments,  or  hope  and  fear,  had  the  greater  influence  in  the 
conversion  of  these  kings,  it  is  difficult  to  say. (5)  But  this  is 
certain,  the  Arian  sect  was  from  this  time  dispersed,  and  could 
never  after  recover  any  strength. 

^  4.  The  Nestorians,  after  they  had  obtained  a  fixed  residence 
in  Persia,  and  had  located  the  head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia, 
were  as  successful  as  they  were  industrious,  in  disseminating  their 
doctrines  in  the  countries  lying  without  the  Roman  empire.  It 
appears  from  unquestionable  documents  still  existing,  that  there 
were  numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  in  India,  in  Arme* 
nia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  countries,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  |?afnarcA  of  Seleucia,  during  this  century.  (6)  The 
Persian  kings  were  not,  indeed,  all  equally  well  affected  towards 
this  sect ;  and  they  sometimes  severely  persecuted  all  christians 
resident  in  their  dominions  :(7)  yet  generally  they  shewed  a  mark- 
ed preference  for  the  Nestorians,  before  the  adherents  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus  :  for  they  suspected  the  latter  to  be  spies, 
sent  among  them  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  agreed  as  to 
religion. 

^  5.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysites  was  no  less  favorably  situ- 
ated ;  and  it  drew  over  to  its  side  a  great  part  of  the  East.  In 
the  first  place,  the  emperor  Anastasius^  [AD.  491 — 618,]  was 
attached  to  the  sect  and  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Acephali^  or  more 
rig^ld  Monophysites  ;(8)  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  on  the  removal 

(4)  See  Joh.  Ja.  MaseavU  Hiatoria.  Germanor.  Tom.  ii.  the  subverBion  of  the 
Vandalic  kingdom,  p.  76,  of  that  of  the  Goths,  p.  91.  On  the  accession  of  the 
barbarians  to  the  Nicene  faith  respecting  God,  see  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Martii 
p.  S75,  and  Tom.  ii.  Aprilis,  p.  134. 

(5)^  [The  latter  is  to  me  the  most  probable.  The  kings  of 'these  nations  were 
very  ignorant ',  and  made  war  rather  than  science  their  trade.  Among  such  a 
people,  conviction  of  the  anderstandine  is  little  to  be  expected.  Arguments  of 
expediency  would  have  more  effect.  They  were  surrounded  by  orthodox  chris- 
tians, who  would  deprive  them  of  their  territories,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
heretics.  If  therefore  they  would  enjoy  peace  and  auietude,  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  embrace  the  Nicene  imih.  Many  or  these  conversions  also  were 
brought  about  by  ladies  ;  for  instance,  the  conversion  of  Hermengild^  a  West 
Grothic  prince,  by  his  French  wife  Iitgunda.     Schl.'\ 

(6)  Cosnuis  Indicopleustes,  Topographia  Christiana,  Lib.  ii.  p.  125  :  in  Bern, 
de  Monifaueon,  Collectio  novaPatrum  Graecor.  of  which,  the  Preface  p.  xi  &c. 
18  worth  reading. 

(7)  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  10f>,  407, 
41J,  441,449^  and  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  cap.  v.  §  2.  p.  Ixxiil.  &c. 

(8)  Evagnusy  Histor.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  c.  30,  44  &c.     Theodorus  Lector,  Histo- 
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of  Flavianus  from  the  chair  of  Antioch,  in  513,  to  elevate  to  that 
see  SevertLSy  a  learned  monk  of  Palestine,  who  was  devoted  to 
that  sect,  and  from  whom  the  Monophysites  had  the  name  of 
Severians.{9)  This  man  exerted  all  his  powers,  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  East,  and  to  strengthen 
the  party  which  professed  but  one  nature  in  Christ :  and  his  zeal- 
ous efforts  produced  most  grievous  commotions. (10)  But  the 
emperor  Anastasius  dymg  in  the  year  518,  Severus  was  expell- 
ed from  his  see ;  and  the  sect,  which  he  had  so  zealously  propa- 
gated, was  restrained  and  depressed  by  Justin  and  the  succeed- 
ing emperors,  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  very  near  being 
ruined ;  yet  it  elected  Sergius  for  its  patriarch,  in  place  of  SevB" 
rtw.(ll) 

^  6.  When  the  Monophysites  were  nearly  in  despair,  and  very 
few  of  their  bishops  remained,  some  of  them  being  dead,  and  oth- 
ers in  captivity  ;  an  obscure  man,  Jcxohus^  surnamed  BarcLdcLt- 
usy  or  ZanzaluSy  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name, 
restored  their  fallen  state. (12)  This  indigent  monk,  a  most  in- 
defatigable and  persevering  man,  being  ordained  bishop,  by  a  few 
bishops  who  were  confined  in  prison,  travelled  over  all  the  East, 

ria  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  p.  562.  A  catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Secerus^  collected  from 
MS.  copies,  is  in  Bemh.  de  Montfaucon's  Biblioth.  Coisliniana,  p.  53  &c.  [Accord' 
ing  to  Evagrhis,  loc.  cit.  Anastasius  was  not  zealous  for  any  party  ;  but  was  a 
great  lover  of  peace,  and  determined  ncitiier  to  make,  nor  to  sufler,  any  chaDce 
in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  that  is,  he  adhered  to  the  HenaUcon  or  Zeno  his 
predetessor.  This  was  taking  the  middle  graund  ;  fbr  the  more  strenuous  Mo- 
nophysites  rejected  the  Henoticon,  and  insisted  on  an  explicit  condemnation  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon ;  while  the  more  rigid  catholics,  who  also  disliked  the 
Henoticonj  were  for  holding  fast  every  tittle  of  the  decisions  of  Chaloedon.  See 
Walchf  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  vi.  p.  990,  946,  947,  948.     TV.] 

(9)  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman^  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  47^  321  &e. 
Euseb.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinor.  p.  127,  12b»  190, 135, 136 
Ac.     [See  a  notice  of  Sercnu,  above,  ch.  ii.  Note  (28)  p.  470,471.     2VJ 

(10)  EvagriuSy  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  c.  33.  CyrUluSf  Vita  Sabae,  in  Joh.  Bapt. 
Ciitdur's  Monumenta  Eccles.  Graecas,  Tom.  iii.  p.  312.  Nouvean  Dictionaire 
histor.  critique,  Tom.  i.  Art.  Anastasius.  [There  is  some  ambiguity  in  Dr.  Mo^ 
sham's  statement.  Who  was  this  Tnan,  that  exerted  all  his  powers  asainst  the 
oouncii  of  Chalcedon  ?  Dr.  MacUUne  understood  Moshsim  to  refer  to  the  empe- 
ror Anastasius.  But  other  translators  preserve  the  ambiguity.  Historical  neti 
shew,  that  it  was  Severutf  rather  than  Anastasius^  who  persecuted  the  Chalet 
donians.    See  EvagriuSf  as  referred  to  above.    Lib.  iii.  c.  33.     7V.1 

(11^  See  Abidpharajif  Series  Patriarch.  Antiochen.  in  Asssmariy  Biblioth.  Ori- 
ent. Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  323.  [For  a  fiiU  and  minute  examination  of  the  Mono- 
physite  history,  see  }rdUh*s  Historie  der  Ketzereyen  ;  namely,  during  the  reiga 
ot  Anastasius,  vol.  vi.  p.  936 — 1054  ',  under  Justin,  vol.  vii.  p.  52 — ^123;  and  un- 
der Justinian^  ibid.  p.  128— -362.     TV.] 

(1^  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p. 
62, 72,  326,  331,  414  dec.  Eusth.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarch.  Alexandrinor. 
p.  119, 133,  425  &c.  and  Liturgiae  Oriental.  Tom.  ii.  p.  333,  342.  Fauttus  Aoi- 
ran,  Euoplia  fidei  Catholicae  ex  Syrorum  monumentis,  P.  i.  p.  40, 41.  [Waleh, 
Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  viii.  p.  481 — 490.  Jacobus  Baradaeus  was  a  Svrian 
monk,  and  a  pupil  of  Secerns,  archbishop  of  Antioch.  His  ordination  is  placed 
hy  some,  in  the  ^ear  545,  bv  others  in  551.  His  deatii.  all  place  in  the  year  578. 
&ome  call  him  bishop  of  Eaessa;  others  make  him  to  nave  been  bishop  at  large. 
The  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ordained  by  him,  is  reported  to  oe 
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on  foot,  constituted  a  vast  number  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  re- 
vived every  where  the  depressed  spirits  of  die  Monophy  sites,  and 
was  so  efficient,  by  his  eloquence,  and  his  astonishing  diligence, 
that  when  he  died,  in  the  year  578,  at  Edessa  where  he  had  been 
bishop,  he  left  his  sect  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  in  Syria,  in  Me- 
sopotamia, IB  Armenia,  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  and  in 
other  countries.  (13)  He  extinguished  nearly  all  the  dissensions 
among  the  Monophysites :  and  as  their  churches  were  so  widely 
dispersed  in  the  East,  that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  could  not  well 
govern  them  all,  he  associated  with  him  a  Maphrian  or  primate 
of  the  East,  whose  residence  was  at  Tagritutn,  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia.(14)  His  efforts  were  not  a  little  aided,  in  Egjrpt 
and  the  neighboring  regions,  by  TkeodoHut  of  Alexandria.  From 
this  man,  as  the  second  father  of  the  sect,  all  the  Monophysites 
in  the  East,  are  called  Jacobites, 

^  7.  Thus  the  imprudence  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  inconsider- 
ate zeal  for  maintainmg  the  truth,  caused  the  Monophysites  to  be- 
come consolidated  into  a  permanent  body.  From  this  period , 
the  whole  community  has  been  under  the  government  of  two  bish- 
ops OT  patriarcKSf  one  of  Alexandria,  and  the  other  of  Aotioch, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  disagree  in  some 
particulars,  are  very  careful  to  maintain  communion  with  each 
other,  by  letters  and  by  kind  offices.  Under  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  is  the  primate  or  Ahbuna  of  the  Abyssinians ;  and 
under  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  stands  the  Maphrian  or  primate 
of  the  East,  whose  residence  is  at  Tagritum  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  Armenians  have  their  own  bishop,  and  are  distinguished  bom 
die  other  Monophysites,  by  some  peculiar  rites  and  opinions. 

(8)  Before  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites  had  acquired  this  strength 
and  consistency,  various  disagreements  and  controversies  prevailed 
among  them ;  and  particularly  at  Alexandria  a  difficult,  knotty 

Juestion  was  moved,  concerning  the  body  of  Christ.     Julian  of ' 
Ialicarnassus,(15)  in  the  year  519,  maintained  that  the  divine 
nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  body  of  Christy  from  the 
very  moment  of  his  conception,  that  this  body  changed  it  nature, 
and  became  incorruptible.    With  him  agreed  Cajanut  [or  €ra-< 

100,000.  That  he  put  an  end  to  tho  diyisions  and  contests  amon^  the  Monophy* 
sites,  as  Dr  Moshnm  asseits,  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  authorities  qooteo  by 
Waiik.  As  the  AfonopA^^i^eff,  all  over  the  East,  are  to  this  day  called  JaeobUes^ 
from  this  Jacobus  Baradaeus;  so  the  orthodox  Greeks  are  called  MdchiUi,  from 
the  Syriac,  Melcha,  a  king^  as  being  adherents  to  the  religion  of  the  imperial 
oourt.     TV.] 

(13)  For  the  Nubians  and  Abjrssinians,  see  Asstmarty  loc.   cit.  Tom.  ii.  p.  330. 
Bwron.  LehOf  Voyage  d'Abisstnie,  Tom.  ii.  p.  36.    Job  Ludolphf  Comment,  ad 
Historiam  Aethiop.  p.  451,  461,  466.    For  the  other  countries,  see  the  writers  of 
their  history. 

(Ii)  Jos.  Sim.  Assemany  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom.  ii.  p  410.414,418.  like- 
wise  nis  Dissert,  de  Monophysitis.  prefixed  to  Tom.  ii.  of  tbuBtbliotheca. 

(\b)[JvUan  is  noticed  among  tne  writers  of  the  century,  above,  pa.  470,  not* 
(98)     TV.] 
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Janus']  of  Alexandria ;  from  whom  the  believers   in   this  senti- 
ment were  called  Cajanists, (16)     The  advocates  of  this  docti'ine 
became  divided  into  three  parties;  two  of  which  disagreed  on  the 
question,  whether  Chris  fs  body  was  created  or  uncreated  ;  and  the 
third  maintained,  that  Chrisfs  body  was  indeed  corruptible,  but 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  divine  nature,  never  became  in 
fact  corrupted.     This  sect  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  cele- 
brated Severus  of  Antioch,  and  Damianes;  who  maintained  that 
the  body  of  Christ,  before  bis  resurrection,  was  corruptible^  that 
,  is,  was  liable  to  all  the  changes  to  which  human  bodies  in  general 
j  are.     Those  who  agreed  with  Julian^  were  called  Aphthartodoce~ 
'  tae^  DacetaCj  Phantasiastae^  and  also  Maniclmeans;  because, 
from  their  opinion  it  might  be  inferred,  that  Christ  did  not  really 
suffer,  feel  hungry,  fall  asleep,  and  experience  the  other  sensa- 
tions of  a  man ;  but  that  he  only  appeared  to  suffer,  to  sleep,  to 
be  hungry,  thirsty^  Stc.     Those  who  agreed  with  Severus ^  were 
called  Phthartolatrae,  and  Ktistolatrae  or  Creaticolae,     This 
controversy  was  agitated  with  great  warmth,  in  the  reign  of  Jus^ 
tinian,  who  favored   the  Aphthartodocetae :  but  it   afterwards 
gradually  subsided.  (17)     A  middle  path  between  the  two  parties, 
was  taken  by  Kenaiaa^  or  Philoxenus  of  Maubug  [or  Hierapo- 
lis]  ;  for  he  and  his  associates  held,  that  Christ  really  suffered 
the  ordinary  sensations  of  a  man ;  but  that  in  him  this  was  not  the 
effect  of  nature,  but  of  choice.  (18) 

§  9»  Some  of  the  Corrupticolae^  as  they  were  called,  particu- 
larly ThemistiuSj  -a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodosius,  bish- 
op of  that  city,  in  the  ardor  of  disputation,  fell  upon  another  sen- 
timent, towards  the  close  of  this  century,(19)  which  caused  new 
commotions.  They  affirmed  that,  while  all  things  were  known 
by  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  to  his  human  nature  which  was 
united  with  it,  many  things  were  unknown.  As  they  held  to  but 
one  nature  in  Christ,  [or  were  Monophysites,']  others  put  the 
construction  upon  theu*  doctrine,  tliat  they  made  the  divine  na- 
tur*e  to  participate  in  this  ignorance :  and  hence  they  were  called 

(16)  [Gajanus  was  archdeacon  of  Alezaodria,  under  the  patriaroh  Ttmoikeus 
III:  and  on  his  death,  in-  the  year  534,  elected  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
monkd,  and  the  populace,  in  opposition  to  Tkeodosius,  the  bishop  of  the  court 
party.  Great  commotions  now  existed  in  Alexandria ;  and  Gainits  was  soon  de- 
posed. He  fled  first  to  Cartlrage,  and  then  to  Sardinia ;  and  we  hear  little  more 
about  him.  It  is  not  known  that  he  wrote  any  thing.  See  Ltberatus^  BriviBr. 
cap.  20.  and  Leontius,  de  Scctis,  Art.  v.     TV.] 

(17)  Timoth(tL8f  de  Receptione  haereticor.  in  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelier^s  Monumenta 
Ecclesiae  Gr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  409.  Liberatusj  Breviarium,  Controv.  cap.  20.  Jo. 
ForbeSf  Instructiones  historico-theologicae,  Lib.  iii.  c.  18,  108  &c.  Jisstnuin, 
Biblioth  Oriental.  Torn.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  457.  [The  contests  respecting  the  corrvpti' 
hiiity  of  Christ's  body,  both  among  the  Monophysites  and  the  orthodox,  are  fully 
examined,  in  fVtUchj  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  viii.  p.  550 — 644-.     TV.] 

(18^  Jos.  aim.  ^sseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom.  ii.  p.  VSi.  and  p.  168  &o. 

(19)  [This  cuntrovei:sy  began,  before  the  middle  of  the  century  ;  for  Themis- 

tius  was  a  deacon,  undor  Jinwtheut  ///,  who  died  in  the  year  535.     Jlieodosius 
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Agno'etae,{20)  But  this  new  sect  was  feeble;  and  therefore  it 
declined  and  became  extinct,  sooner  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, from  the  animated  eloquence  of  the  disputants. 

§  10.  From  the  controversies  with  the  Monophy sites,  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Tritheists.  Its  author  was  one  John  AscunagCj  a 
S}rrian  philosopher,  and  a  Monophysite.(21)  This  man  imagined 
there  were  in  God,  three  numerically  distinct  natures,  or  sub- 
sistencies,  all  perfectly  alike,  and  connected  by  no  common  vin- 
culum of  essence :  from  which  dogma,  his  adversaries  deduced 
Tritheism.  Among  the  patrons  of  this  opinion,  no  one  was  more 
celebrated  than  John  PhiloponuSj  a  grammarian  and  philosopher 
of  great  fame  at  Alexandria  :  and  hence  he  has  by  many  been  ac-  ' 
counted  the  founder  of  the  sect;  and  the  members  of  it  have 
been  called  Philoponists. (22)  As  the  sect  advanced,  it  became 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Philoponists  and  the  Cononites;  the 
latter  so  named  from  its  leader,    Conon  bishop  of  Tarsus.(23) 

succeeded  in  that  year;  but  was  removed  about  AD.  537.  The  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy seems  to  have  been,  about  AD.  550  or  560 ;  yet-it  was  rife  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  sect  existed  till  some  time  in  the  seventh  century   7V.] 

(20)  Jo,  Bapt.  CotdicTf  in  the  Monumenta  Ecclesiao  Gr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  641. 
Mich,  le  Quien,  on  Damascenus  de  Haeresibus,  Tom.  i.  p.  107.  Jo.  ForoeSy  In- 
Btructiones  historico-theol.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  p.  119.  Pnotius,  Biblioth.  Codex 
ccxxx.  p.  882.  [IValch  has  given  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  ^gnoctae 
or  Themistianij  in  his  Historic  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  viii.  p.  644 — 684.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  Agnottae  merely  denied  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  became 
omnisdentf  by  being  united  with  the  divine  nature; — a  doctrine  which  few  at  this 
day  will  condemn.  Nor  did  their  contemporaries  in  general,  understand  them 
to  go  farther.  But  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  represent  them  as  denying,  al- 
together, the  omniscience  of  Christ;  and  many  of  the  modems  till  quite  recent- 
ly, had  similar  views  of  this  sect.     See  Walchjloc.  cit.  p.  675—679.     TV.] 

(21)  See  Gregory  AindpharajuSy  in  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman's  Biblioth.  Oriental. 
Vatic.  Tom.  i.  p.  3^  <&c.  [This  is  the  only  ancient  writer  that  mentions  this 
John  Ascunage;  and  his  statement  is,  that  \h\sJohn  was  a  disciple  of  Samuel  Ps- 
tcTy  a  Syrian  philosopher  who  taught  philosophy  20  years  at  Constantinople ; 
that  John  succeeded  him  in  the  school ;  but  having  advandcd  his  new  doctrine, 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Justinian.     TV.] 

(^)  See  Joh.  Alb.  FaJbricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  Lib.  v.  c.  37.  Tom.  ix.  p.  358.  Jo. 
HarduiUf  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1288.  Timotheusy  de  Receptione  Haereticor.  in 
Jo.  Bapt.  Coteiiers  Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Gr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  414.  John  Dama3C&- 
nuSy  de  Hacresibus,  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  103.  ed.  le  Quien.  [John  Philoponus  was 
born,  and  probably  spent  his  life,  at  Alexandria.  He  was  a  literary  layman,  and 
deeply  reaa  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Yet  he  was  a  christian ; 
and  a  Monophisite,  as  most  of  the  Alexandrians  in  his  day  were.  The  time  of 
his  birth  ana  death  is  unknown  :  but  it  appears,  that  he  was  a  writer  from  about 
AD.  560,  till  several  vears  into  the  7th  century.  Whether  his  own  reflections  or 
the  boo  lis  of  John  Ascunage  first  led  him  to  his  Tritheism,  is  uncertain.  His 
works  now  extant  are,  a  Book  on  the  Hexa'emeron  ;  another,  on  Easter  ;  one  against 
ProcluSy  to  prove  the  world  not  eternal ;  a  Book  on  t?ie  Gr,  dialects  ;  and  Comr 
mjtntaries  on  various  works  of  Aristotle.  His  lost  works  were,  on  the  ResurreC" 
Hon;  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon;  against  the  sentiments  of  John  archbishop 
of  Constantinople y  respecting  the  Trinity;  against  Jamblichus  de  Simvlacris; 
agqinst  Severus;  and  a  Book  on  Unum,  entitled  Afatrvjr^^  sive  Arbiter;  a  valu. 

able  extract  from  which  is  preserved.  See  Cere,  Hist.  Litterar.  Tom.  i.  p.  267. 
and  Walchy  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  viii.  p.  702  &c.     TV.] 

(23)  PhotiuSy  Biblioth.  Codex  xxiv.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  329&C. 
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These  parties  agreed  respecting  die  doctrine  of  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  but  were  at  variance  respecting  the  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies.  For 
Philoptmtts  maintained,  that  both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  all 
bodies  were  generated,  and  corruptible ;  and  therefore,  that  both 
would  be  resuscitated  at  the  resurrection :  but  Conon  held,  that 
the  matter,  only,  and  not  the  form,  of  bodies  was  corruptible  and 
to  be  resuscitated. (24)  To  both  these  stood  opposed,  the  Damia- 
nists ;  so  named  from  Damianus,  [the  Monophysite  patriarch]  of 
Alexandria.  These  discriminated  between  the  divine  essence  and 
the  three  Persons,  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  oth- 
er words,  they  denied  that  each  Person,  by  himself  and  in  nature, 
was  God  ;  but  maintained,  that  the  three  Persons  had  a  common 
God  or  divinity,  by  an  undivided  participation  of  which,  each  one 
was  God.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  they  denominated 
Hypostases,  [  or  Persons'] ;  and  what  was  common  to  them,  God, 
substance,  and  nature,{2b) 

(24)  [For  a  full  accoant  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Corumites  and  the 
other  PnUoponistSy  respecting  the  resurrection  ot  tlie  body,  see  fVidch,  Historie 
der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  viii.  p.  7G2 — 778.     Tr.] 

(25)  Jos.  Sim.  ^sseman,  Bibliotli.  Oriental.  Vatic.  Tom.  ii.  p.  78,  332  &c. 
[The  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity  in  unity,  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
section,  are  minutely  investigated  by  Walck,  Historie  der  Ketzereycn,  vol.  viii. 
p.  685—762.  He  concludes,  that  Philoponus  and  his  sect  were  really,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  Tritheists:  for  Pniloponus  held  to  a  merely  specijic  umiy 
m  God,  and  not  to  a  numerical  unity ;  that  is,  he  taught  that  the  three  persons  in 
the  Trinity  had  a  comm^m  nature,  in  the  same  sense  that  Paul  and  Peter  had  a  com- 
mon nature,  and  as  all  the  angels  have  a  common  nature.  (Walch,  1.  c.  p.  728 
&.C.)  The  DamianistSy  on  the  contrary,  rejecting  the  ideaof  a  mere  specyie  uni- 
ty in  God,  held  the  three  divine  persons  to  be  numerically  one,  except  as  distin- 
guished by  certain  cliaracteristic  marks:  so  that  he  was  really  on  Sabellian 
ground.  (Walch^  loc.  cit.  p.  753—757.)  Sec  also  Munschcr'a  Dogmcngeschichte 
vol.  iii.  p.  512—516.  ed.  Marp.  1818.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  PROSPERITT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


§  1.  Christianity  propQsntcd  in  Chino. — §  2.  Tlie  English  converted. — §  3  Al- 
so the  Gauls,  Suevi,  Fricslanders,  Franks,  and  Hclvetii. — §  4.  Judgment  con- 
cerning these  apostles. — §  5.  Jews  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity. 

« 

<J  1 .  The  christian  religion  was,  in  this  century,  diffused  be- 
yond its  former  bounds,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries. 
In  the  East,  the  Nestorians,  with  incredible  industry  and  perse- 
verance, labored  to  propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India, 
among  the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting  the  deserts 
and  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia :  and  that  their  zeal  was  not  in- 
efficient, appears  from  numerous  proofs  still  e^^isting.  In  partic- 
ular, the  vast  empire  of  China  was  enlightened,  by  this  zeal  and 
industry,  with  the  light  of  Christianity.  Those  who  regard  as 
genuine  and  authentic,  that  Chinese  monument  of  Sigan^  which 
was  discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century,  believe  that  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  into  China,  in  the  year  636,  when  Jesujabas 
of  Gadala  presided  over  the  Nestorian  community.(l)     And 

(!)  This  celebrated  monument  has  been  published  and  explained,  by  sevoral 
persons ;  in  particular,  by  Athan.  Kircker,  Cnina  illustrata,  p.  b3.  Andr.  Mvller^ 
in  a  distinct  treatise,  Berlin  1672.  4to.  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Relations  anciennes 
des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  de  deux  Voyofeurs  Mahometans,  p.  228 — 271.  Paris 
1718.  8vo.  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bibliotn.  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iii.  Ft.  ii.  c. 
iv.  §  7.  pa.  538  &c.  A  more  accurate  copy,  with  notes,  was  expected  from  the 
very  learned  Tkeopk.  Sigefr.  Bayer,  much  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  literature.  But  his  premature  death  frustrated  the  expectation.  I  see 
no  reason,  why  I  should  not  regard  this  monument  as  genuine ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive, what  advantage  the  Jesuits  could  have  promised  themselves,  from  a  fabri- 
cation of  this  sort.  See  Gabr.  LdroUy  Singularites  histor.  et  litteraires,  Tome  ii. 
p.  500  &c.  [See  also  Tfto.  Yeales,  Indian  church  history,  p.  85 — 96.  Lond.  1818. 
8vo,  Kircker^s  translation  of  the  inscription,  with  a  comment  and  some  notes,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  Moshcim's  Historia  Ecrlcs  Tartarorum,  p.  2 — ^28.     The 
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those  who  look  upon  this  as  a  fabricatioii  of  the  Jesuits,  may  be 
fully  satisfied  by  other  and  unexceptionable  proofs,  that  China, 
especially  the  northern  part  of  it,  contained  in  this  century,  or 
perhaps  even  earlier,  numerous  christians,  over  whom  presided, 
during  several  subsequent  centuries,  a  metropolitan ^  sent  out  by 
the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Nestorians.(2) 

§  2.  The  attention  of  the  Greeks  was  so  engrossed  with  their 
btestine  dissensions,  that  they  were  little  solicitous  about  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  among  the  heathen. (3)  In  the  West, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Augustine^  till  his  death  in  605,  and 
afterwards,  other  monks  sent  from  Rome,  labored  to  extend  and 
enlarge  the  church.  And  the  result  of  their  labors  and  efforts 
was,  that  the  other  six  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
tinued in  paganism,  gradually  came  over  to  the  side  of  christiani- 
I  ty,  and  all  Britain  became  professedly  christian. (4)     Yet  we 

monument  is  said  to  be  a  marble  slab,  ten  feet  long,  and  five  broad ;  dug  up  in 
the  year  1625,  at  a  town  near  Si-ngan-fuj  capital  of  the  province  Shensi.  The 
top  of  the  slab  is  a  pyrimidal  cross.  The  caption  to  the  inscription  consists  of 
nine  Chinese  words,  formed  into  a  square ,  and  is  thus  translated :  "  This  stone 
was  erected  to  the  honor  and  eternal  memory  of  the  Law  of  Light  and  Truth 
brought  from  Tendn^  [Judeaj  or  Sifria,']  and  promul^rated  in  China."  The  piia- 
cipal  inscription  is  in  Chinese  characters ;  and  consists  of  twenty  eight  columns, 
each  containing  sixty  two  words.  It  first  states  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity ;  and  then  recounts  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  in  63d,  their  gra- 
cious reception  by  the  king^  their  labors  and  success,  and  the  principal  events  of 
the  mission,  for  144  years,  or  till  AD.  780.  There  were  two  persecutions,  in  the 
years  699  and  713.  Soon  aAer  the  second  persecution,  some  new  missionaries 
arrived.  Then  follows  the  date  and  erection  of  the  monument,  in  AD.  7d2.  On 
the  one  side  of  this  principal  inscription,  there  is  a  column  of  Chinese  characters; 
on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  bottom,  is  a  Syriac  inscription,  in  the  Estrangdo 
character,  containing  catalogues  of  priest*,  deacons,  and  others,  with  a  bishop, 
arranged  in  seven  different  classes.     TV.] 

(2)  See  RenaudotAoc.  cit  p.  51,  68  &c.  et  passim.    Jisseman,  loc.  cit.  cap.Jz. 

ga.  522  &c.  Theopn.  Sigefr,  Bayer  tells  us,  (Praefat.  ad  Museum  Sinicum,  p. 
4.)  that  he  possesses  some  testimonies,  which  put  the  subject  l>eyond  contro- 
versy. [It  is  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Syrian  christians,  that  St.  Hwrnaa  the 
rtle,  made  an  excursion  to  China;  and  the  christians  of  Malabar  celebrate 
event  in  their  ordinary  worship ;  and  their  primate  styled  himself  metropo- 
litan of  Hindoo  and  Chinas  when  the  Portuguese  first  knew  them.  See  Tho. 
YeateSj  Indian  church  Hist.  p.  71^^.  See  also  M.  de  GtUgnes,  Diss,  in  the  SOtii 
vol.  (p.  802  &c.)  of  the  Memoiies  de  litterature,  tiroes  des  Registres  de  V  Aca- 
demie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Letters :  which  contains  a  defence  of  the 

fenuineness  of  the  Sigan  monument,  against  the  objections  of  la  Croze  and 
leauaobre.     Likewise  Schroeekk,  Kircbengesch.  vol.  xix.  p.  291 — ^298.     IV.] 

(3)  [Yet  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  states,  (de  Administrando  Imperio,  c. 
31.  in  Banduritts'  Imperium  Oricntale  p.  97.  cd.  Paris,)  that  the  Chrobates,  (the 
CroationSj)  who  then  inhabited  Dalmatia,  firom  which  they  had  expelled  the 
Avares,  by  order  of  Heradius,  made  application  to  that  emperor  for  religious  in- 
structors ;  and  that  he  procured  priests  for  them  from  Rome,  who  baptized  them, 
and  one  of  whom  became  their  archbishop.  See  Sender's  Selecta  Cap.  Hist. 
Eccles.  Tom.  ii.  p.  20.  Lucius  de  Reeno  Dalmatiae,  L.  i.  c.  11.  Muratori,  His- 
toria  Italiae ;  ana  Jos.  Sim.  Assemarif  in  Calendar.  Eccles.  universae,  Tom.  i.  p. 
499  &c.     Schl.] 

(4)  Beda,  Historia  Eccles.  gentis  Anglor.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  91  &c.  cap.  xiv.  p. 
llo.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  162.  ed.  Ck\flet.  Rapin  de  TkoyraSy  Histoire  a  Angle- 
terre,  Tom.  i.  p.  222  &r. 
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need  not  believe,  that  this  change  was  wholly  owing  to  the  ser- 
mons and  exhortations  of  these  Roman  monks  and  teachers ;  a 
great  part  of  it  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  tp  the  christian  wives  of 
the  kings  and  chiefs,  who  employed  various  arts  to  convert  their 
husbands ;  and  likewise  to  the  rigorous  laws  enacted  against  the 
worshippers  of  idols  ;(6)  not  to  mention  other  causes. 

(5)  See  Dav.  Wilkins,  Concilia  magoae  Britaoniae,  Tom.  i.  p.  61.  [Accord- 
ing to  Beda,  de  Thoyras,  and  the  other  writers  on  English  church  History,  the 
Droffress  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  this  century,  was  as  follows. 
In  the  year  601,  pope  Gregory  confirmed  Jivgustins  the  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry;  and  advised  him  to  appoint  twelve  sufiragans  under  himself,  and  to  send  a 
bishop  to  York,  who  should  in  time  become  archbishop,  and  have  also  twelve 
suffraeans.  Yet  Canterbury,  or  rather  (on  the  death  o^ Augustine)  London,  was 
to  hold  the  primacy  of  all  England.  This  arrangement  was  prospective,  for  the 
conversion  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  Saxons  was  as  yet  achieved.  In  604,  Au- 
ffusHne  appointed  Justus  first  bishop  of  Rochester  in  Kent,  and  MeUitus  first 
bishop  of  London  among  the  East  Saxons,  and  named  LaureiUius  to  succeed 
himself  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Augustine  died  the  next  year,  having  been 
in  England  but  eight  years,  ana  having  extended  Christianity  little  farther  than 
over  Kent,  and  part  of  the  present  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  Laurenti- 
us  succeeded  him.  On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  christian  king  of  Kent, 
in  616,  his  son  and  successor,  EadbtUd,  married  his  own  mother-in-law,  and  re- 
nounced Christianity.  Most  of  his  subjects  followed  him  in  his  apostacy.  Se- 
bert  also,  the  christian  king  of  Essex,  was  succeeded  by  pagan  sons ;  who  expel- 
led Christianity  from  their  dominions,  and  obliged  MeUitus  the  bishop  to  take 
refuse  in  Kent.  The  three  English  prelates,  in  despair,  now  resolved  to  quit 
England ;  and  two  of  them  actually  retired  to  the  continent.  LaurentiuSf  while 
preparing  lo  remove,  pretended  to  receive,  one  night,  a  flagellation  and  a  severe 
reprimand  firom  iSie.  Peter,  for  thus  deserting  the  sheep  of  Christ  and  leavinc 
them  among  wolves.  The  next  morning  he  reported  the  matter  to  king  EaX' 
hold  J  and  showed  him  his  fi^sh  wounds.  The  king  was  so  moved,  that,  lie  an- 
nulled his  incestuous  marriage,  returned  to  the  ciiristian  faith,  recalled  the  ex- 
iled bishops,  and  reestablished  Christianity  in  his  dominions.  Thus  Kent  became 
permanently  christianized.  The  East  Saxons  were  not  so  easily  reclaimed;  nor 
were  they  the  next  to  embrace  Christianity. — In  the  year  625,  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland,  including  all  the  north  of  England,  married  Ethelburga,  sister 
of  Eadbald  kins  of  Kent,  and  daughter  of  queen  Bertha,  engaging  to  tolerate 
her  religion.     She  took  with  her  Paulinus,  who  was  ordained  bishop  for  that 

Eurpose.  The  consequence  was,  that  king  Edwin,  Coify  his  pagan  high-priest^ 
is  nobles,  and  most  of  his  subjects,  embraced  Christianity;  and  Paulinus 
in  the  year  627,  baptized  12,000  Northumbrians  in  one  day,  in  the  river 
Swale,  near  Richmond.  Pmdinus  became  archbishop  of  York,  and  propagated 
Christianity,  to  some  extent,  in  East  Anglia,  which  included  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk, Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  isle  of  Ely.  Bur  in  633,  king  Edwin  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  a  great  apostacy  ensued.  Paulinus,  in  despair,  returned  to 
Kent,  and  became  bishop  of  Rochester.  Soon  after,  Oswald  mounted  the  throne 
of  Northumberland,  after  a  long  exile  amongthe  monks  of  Scotland.  He  being 
a  christian,  labored  to  restore  cliristianity.  The  Scottish  monks  sent  him  first 
Carman,  and  then  the  famous  Aidan,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  or  Holy  Island,  to 
assist  him.  Thus  Christianity  became  permanently  established  in  Northumber' 
land. — The  people  of  East  Anglia  also  returned  to  the  christian  faith,  about  the 
year  636 ;  their  exile  king,  Sigebert,  having  brought  with  him  from  France  FeUXf 
a  Bor^undian  priest,  who  became  bishop  of  Dumnoe,  now  Dunwich.  Oswald 
and  SiffeberttiTe  said  to  have  patronized  learning,  and  set  up  schools  throughout 
their  dominions. — The  kingdom  of  Wessex,  including  seven  counties  in  the 
southwest  of  England,  was  converted  about  AD.  635,  by  Btrinus,  a  missionary 
directly  from  Rome,  who  became  bishop  of  Dorchester. — Sigebert  II,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  who  occupied  the  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hert- 
fordshire, was  persuaded,  by  his  friend  Osory  king  of  Northumberland,  to  em- 
brace Christianity;  and  he  by  the  aid  of  Chad  or  Cedda,  a  Northumbrian  prelate 
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§  3.  Many  of  the  Britons,  Scotch  and  Irisli,  in  this  century, 
eager  to  propagate  tlie  christian  religion,  visited  tlie  Batavian, 
Belgic,  and  German  tribes,  and  there  founded  new  churches. 
And  tliis  it  was,  that  led  the  Germans  afterwards  to  erect  so  many 
monasteries  for  Scotts  and  Irishmen ;  some  of  which  are  still  in 
being. (6)  ColumhanuSj  with  a  few  companions,  had  already,  in 
the  preceding  century,  happily  extirpated  in  Gaul  and  the  con- 
tiguous regions,  the  ancient  idolatry,  the  roots  of  which  bad  pre- 
viously struck  deep  every  where  :  and  he  persevered  in  these  la- 
bors, till  the  year  615,  in  which  his  death  is  placed ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  disciples,  carried  the  name  of  the  Savior  to  the  Swabi- 
ans,  Bavarians,  Franks,  and  other  nations  of  Germany.(7)  St. 
Gall  J  one  of  his  companions,  imparted  a  knowledge  of  chrisuanity 
to  the  Helvetians  and  Swabians.(8)     St.  Kiliany  a  Scotchman, 

who  was  translated  to  London,  permanently  restored  Christianity  among  the 
East  Saxons,  about  tlie  year  GGO. — Merciay  including  about  seventeen  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  gradually  became  christian,  after  the  middle  of  the  century.     Pea- 
da  the  prince  became  a  christian  in  the  lifetime  of  his  pasan  father,  kine  Penda, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Alchjiida,  daughter  of  Oswi  the  king  of  Northum- 
berland;   and   he   spread  Christianity  \n  the  provinces  over  which  he  ruled. 
When  made  kins,  he  soon  brought  the  whole  territory  to  embrace  Christianity. — 
The  last  Saxon  Kingdom,  Sussex j  including  the  counties  of  Surry  and  Sussex, 
was  converted,  about  the  year  G86,  by  Wilfrid,  an  exiled  bishop  of  Northumber- 
land.— A  great  dispute  arising  about  the  tonsure  of  prie^s,  (whether  only  a  con- 
siderable spot,  or  the  whole  head,  except  a  circular  margin,  should  be  shaved,) 
and  about  tlie  time  of  Easter,  those  north  of  the  Thames  following  tlic  Irish  or 
Gallic  ritual,  and  those  south  of  it,  the  Roman ;  a  conference  was  held  on  these 
subjects,  at  Whitby,  in  the  year  G()4.     Here,  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland, 
learning  from  the  Komish  party,  that  St.  Peter  had  thQ  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  that  the  other  party  could  not  deny  that  fact;  declared  he  would 
not  offend  St.  Peter;  lest  when  he  should  arrive  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  he 
should  find  the  door-keeper  would  not  open  to  him.     This  wise  thought,  deci- 
ded the  question  with  the  majority.     Still,  however,  the  controvcrey  continued; 
and  several  bishops  retired  in  disgust,  or  were  removed  from  their  sees.     Soon 
afler,  a  bishop  elect,  being  sent  to  Rome  for  ordination  as  primate  of  England, 
died  by  the  way  ;  and  thepope  ordained  and  sent  Tkcodorus,  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
and  a  man  of  talents.     Tfieodortis  arrived  at  Canterbury  in  CC9,  and  for  twenty 
one  years  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  rceulate  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
England.   For  furtherance  of  his  designs,  he  hold  a  council  or  synod  at  Hertford, 
in  673,  when  annual  synods  were  agreed  u|)on,  and  other  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions adopted.     Another  synod  at  Hatfield,  in  G^O,  established  the  faith  of  tlie 
English  churches,  on  the  basis  of  the  five  first  general  councils. — Hitherto,  there 
had  been  but  one  bishop  in  each  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  except  Kent,  which 
had  two  bishops;  but  now,  the  ambition  to  rule,  induced  the  primate,  and  some 
kings,  to  divide  bishopricks,  in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  lordly  pre- 
lates.    Hence,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Heptarchy  contained  sixteen 
bishoprics  :  viz.  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  in  Kent;  London,  in  Essex  ;  Dun- 
wich  and  Elmham,  in  East  Anglia;  Winchester  and  Sherburn,  in  Wessex; 
Litchfield,  Leicester,  Hertford,  Worcester,  and  Synacester,  in  Mercia;  and  York, 
Lindisfarne,  Hexam,  and  Withern,  in  Northumberland. — The  Irish  and  Scotch 
churches  were  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  during  this  century.     TV.] 

(6)  See  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Februar.  p.  302. 

(7)  Jo.  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedicti,  Tom.  ii.  p.  5G0  &c.  Tom.  iii. 
p.  72,  339,  500,  and  elsewhere.  Adamamii,  Lib.  iii.  de  S.  Columbano;  in  Hen. 
Canisii  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  i.p.  G74. — [See  a  brief  account  of  Sf.  Columha- 
niiSy  above,  p.  4G5,  Note  (14).     Tr.] 

(8)  Walafrid  Straho,  VitaSti.  (Jalli ;  in  Jo.  MabiUontj,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord-  Ben- 
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converted  a  great  many  to  Christy  among  the  [Franconiaru  or] 
eastern  Franks.^Oj  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  in  the  year 
690,  Willebrora^  d)  birth  an  Anglo-Saxon,  accompanied  with 
eleven  of  his  countrymen,  t?iz.  Smdierf,  WigbertjAcca,  Wilibaldy 
Unibaldj  Lebvnn,  the  two  Ewalds^  fVerenfrid^  Marcellinj  and 
Adalbert  J  crossed  over  to  Bataviaj  lying  opposite  to  Britain,  with  a 
view  to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  Christianity.  From  thence 
they  went,  in  the  year  692,  to  Fostelandia^  which  most  writers 
suppose  to  be  the  island  of  Heligoland :  being  driven  from  there 

edicti,  Tom.  ii.  p.  228.  [ed.  Venice,  p.  215  &g.]  Hen.  Canitii  Lectiones  Antiqnao, 
Tom.  i.  p.  783.  [^St.  Uatl,  or  St.  GalluSj  was  born  in  Ireland,  of  religious  parents, 
who  early  committed  him  to  Colun^antis  for  educ&tion.  He  became  a  monk  of 
Bangor,  under  Columbanus,  and  was  one  of  the  12  Irish  monks,  who  lefl  Ireland 
with  Columbanus,  about  the  year  589,  traveled  through  England  to  the  continent, 
and  erected  the  monastery  of  Luzevl  in  Burgundy.  When  Columbanus  was 
driven  from  this  monastery,  20  years  afler,  St.  Gall  accompanied  him  in  exile. 
Ascending  the  Rhine,  they  penetrated  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  about  the  year 
G10,and  took  residence  among  pagans,  at  T^Lggen,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Zu- 
rich. Attacking  idolatry,  St.  GaU  here  burned  the  pagan  temple,  and  cast  tlieir 
offerings  into  the  lake.  This  enraged  the  people,  and  the  monks  had  to  flee. 
Travelling  through  the  Canton  of  bt.  Gall,  they  came  to  Arhon,  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Constance.  Here  Willimarf  the  presbyter  of  the  place,  treated  them 
kindly,  and  aided  them  to  form  a  settlement  at  Bregents,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  Here  the  monks  attempted  to  convert  the  surrounding  pagans,  and 
were  not  without  some  success.  But  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  unconverted 
procured  an  order  from  the  duke,  for  the  monks  to  quit  the  country.  Columbanus 
and  the  rest  now  retired  to  Bobbio,  in  Italy  ;  but  St.  GaU  was  left  behind,  sick. 
When  recovered,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness,  with  a  few  adherents,  and  erect- 
ed the  monastery  of  St.  Gail,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  in  great  reputation  and  honor.  Ho  refused  the  bisnoprick 
of  Constance,  which  he  conferred  on  his  pupil  John.  His  monastery  flourished 
much,  and  spread  light  over  the  surrounding  country.  St.  Gall  died  at  Arbon, 
but  was  interred  in  his  monastery,  at  the  age  of  95,  according  to  MabilUmy.  His 
Bermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  at  Constance,  and  some  epistles,  are  ])ubKshed 
by  Canisius  loc.  cit.  His  life  by  Walifrid  StraJbo,  from  which  this  notice  is  ex- 
tracted, though  full  of  legendary  tales,  is  written  in  a  far  bettor  style  thaji  the  or- 
dinary monkish  biographies. — It  appears,  according  to  Strabo,  that  Switzerland 
was  almost  wholly  pagan,  when  nrst  visited  by  Columbanusy  in  610 ;  but  that 
Christianity  had  then  made  considerable  progress  in  Germany,  from  the  lake  of 
Constance  all  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.     TV.] 

(9)  Vita  S.  Kiliamj  in  Henr.  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  171  &c. 
J.  Pet.  de  Ludiioig,  Scriptores  rerum  Wiirtsburgens.  p.  9t)C.  [See  also  the  Life 
of  St.  Kilian,  in  MabiUonyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  951 — 953.  ed. 
Venice,  1733.  According  to  the  anthorities,  St.  Kilian,  ChiUan,  Cylian,  Cilian, 
or  Kyllena,  was  an  Irishman,  of  honorable  birth,  and  good  education.  In  early 
life  he  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge ;  and  being  very  pious,  and  possessing  a 


denco  at  Herbipolis  or  Wurizburg.  Findins  their  prospects  good,  KZian,  Com- 
mon, and  TotTUSUy  went  to  Italy,  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  to  their  enterprise ; 
which  having  readily  obtained  from  Conon,  (wno  was  pope  11  months,  ending 
Sept.  68C,)  they  returned  to  Wurtzburg,  converted  and  baptized  Gosbert,  the 
duKe,  and  a  large  number  of  his  subjects.  But  afterwards,  persuading  the  duke 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  have  his  brother's  wife,  Geilan,  she  seized  an  oc 
casional  absence  of  her  husbond,  and  murdered  all  the  missionaries.  This  cruel 
act  is  placed  in  the  year  096.  But  the  massacre  did  not  prevent  the  progress  of 
Christianity  ;  for  the  duchcES  became  deranged,  the  assassins  repented ;  and  St. 
Kilian  became  the  tutelar  saint  of  Wurtzburg.     IV] 
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by  Radbod^  king  of  tlie  Frieslanders,  who  put  TVigbertj  one  of  the 
company,  to  death,  they  wandered  over  Cimbria  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Denmark.  Returning  to  Friesland,  in  the  year  693, 
they  attacked  the  superstition  of  the  country  with  better  success. 
Willehrord  was  now  created  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  archbishop 
of  fVilteburg^  [since  called  Utrecht,]  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  among  the  JBatavians :  while  his  associates  spread  a  knowedge 
of  Christianity  among  the  Westphalians,  and  the  neighboring  na- 
tions. (10^ 

§  4.  Of  these  and  other  expeditions,  undertaken  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity,  an  impartial  man  who  adheres  to  truth,  will 
not  pass  an  indiscriminate  judgment.  That  some  of  these  preach- 
ers were  men  of  honest  simplicity,  and  piety,  no  one  can  doubt. 
But  most  of  them  show  manifest  proofs  of  various  sinful  pas- 
sions, of  arrogance,  avarice,  and  cruelty;  and  having  received 
authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff  to  exercise  their  sacred  func- 
tions among  the  barbarians,  they  did  not  so  much  collect  holy  con- 
gregations of  devout  christians,  as  procure  for  themselves  a  peo- 
ple, among  whom  they  might  act  the  part  of  sovereigns  and  lords. 
I  cannot  therefore  strongly  censure  those,  who  suspect  that  some 
of  these  monks,  being  desirous  of  ruling,  concealed  for  a  time 
their  vicious  propensities  under  the  veil  of  religion,  and  imposed 
upon  themselves  various  hardships,  that  they  might  acquire  the 
rank  and  honors  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

(10)  Alcuin,  Vita  Willebrordi,  in  Jo.  MahUlony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  604  &c,  \h^^  &c.  ed.  Venice].  Jo.  MoUeri  Cimbria  Litterataj  Tom. 
ii.  p.  980  &Q.  [Beda^  Histor.  Eccles.  L.  v.  c.  11,  12.  This  famous  missiooarj 
was  born  in  Northumberland,  about  AD.  659,  of  pious  parents.  Educated  in  the 
monastery  oC  Rinon  (Hripensis),  in  Northumberland,  at  the  age  of  20,  be  went  to 
Ireland,  where  no  studied  12  years.  At  the  age  of  33,  he  commenced  his  mis- 
sion, and  sailed  tip  the  Rhine  to  Utrecht,  in  the  dominions  of  Radbod,  the  pa^an 
kin^  of  the  Friesians.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  France,  and  by  advice  of  Icing 
Pipirtj  visited  Italy,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  p<jpe  Serffius  to  his  enterprise. 
Returning  to  Utrecht,  he  in  vain  attempted  the  conversion  of  Radbod  and  his 
subjects.  Therefore  proceeding  northward,  he  landed  at  an  island,  called  FosiU- 
landj  which  was  on  the  confines  of  Denmark  and  Friesland,  and  so  sacred  that 
its  fruits,  its  animals,  and  even  its  waters  were  holy,  and  whoever  profaned  them 
was  to  be  punished  with  death.  WiUibrod  and  his  company  wholly  disreanutled 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  violated  the  laws,  were  arraigned  before  Radbod,  who 
cast  lots  on  their  destiny,  by  which  one  was  doomed  to  death,  and  the  others  dis- 
missed. They  now  penetrated  into  Denmark.  On  their  return  to  the  confines 
of  France,  Pipin^  who  in  693  had  vanquished  Radbod^  sent  WiUibrod  a^in  to 
Italy,  to  be  consecrated  archbishep  of  Utrecht.  Pope  Serffius  now  gave  him  the 
name  of  Clemens.  Returning  clothed  with  dignity,  his  friend  Pipin  aided  him  in 
his  work  ;  and  for  about  50  years,  from  his  leaving  England,  he  labored,  and  with 
much  success,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Frieslanders.  He  died  about  the  year  740,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  81.  Thus  far,  ^/ciun'j  narrative  goes.  Of  his  followers, 
it  is  said,  that  the  two  Ewalds,  (the  one  called  the  whUcj  and  the  other  the  hUuk 
Etcald,)  were  put  to  death  by  a  Saxon  king,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  Rhine ; 
that  Suidbert  preached  to  the  Bructeri  near  Cologne,  and  at  last  at  Kaiserswertk,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  he  died  AD.  713 ;  that  WUUhald  became  bishop  ofEichsUidt  in 
Bavaria ;  and  Mnrcellinus,  bishop  of  the  country  along  the  Issei.     TV] 
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§  5.  Of  the  Jews,  very  few,  if  any,  voluntarily  embraced 
Christianity.  But  the  christians  compelled  many  of  them,  in  dif- 
ferent places^  by  means  of  penalties,  to  make  an  outward  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  Christ,  The  emperor  Heraclius^  being  in- 
censed against  them,  as  is  reported,  by  the  influence  of  christian 
doctors,  made  havoc  of  the  miserable  nation  ;  and  ordered  vast 
numbers  of  them  to  be  dragged  reluctantly  to  baptism.(l  1)  The 
kings  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  had  no  hesitation  to  do  the  same,  not- 
withstanding the  Roman  pontiffs  were  opposed  to  it.  (12)  Such 
evils  resulted  from  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  age. 

• 

(11)  Eutychius,  Annates  Ecclesiae  Alezandr.  Tom.  ii.  p.  312  &c. 

(12)  [See  some  authorities  on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Baronius,  Annales  Ec 
cles.  ad  aim.  614.  sub  fin.  Tom.  viii.  p.  S^  &c.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ADV£KSiTI£S    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

'  §  1.  Persecutions  of  the  christiaim. — ^  3.  Muliainnied. — §  3.  Judgment  con> 
cerning  him  — §  4.  Causes  of  the  rapid  progress  of  his  religion. — ^  5.  Dispo- 
sition of  the  Muhammedans  towards  the  rhri^tians. — §  6.  reels  umong  them. 

^  1.  The  christians  suffered  less  in  this,  than  in  the  preceding 
centuries.  By  the  Persian  kings,  they  were  at  times  persecu- 
ted ;  but  the  rage  agamst  them  soon  subsided.  In  England, 
some  of  the  petty  kings  oppressed  the  new  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity :  but  soon  after,  these  kings  themselves  became  professed 
christians.  In  the  East,  especially  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
Jews  sometimes  rose  upon  the  christians,  with  great  violence  ;(1) 
yet  so  unsuccessfully,  as  to  suffer  severely  for  their  temerity. 
Those  living  among  the  christians,  who  secretly  consulted  about 
restoring  the  pagan  religions,  were  too  weak,  to  venture  on  any 
positive  measures. 

^  2.  But  a  new  and  most  powerful  adversary  of  Christianity, 
started  up  in  Arabia^  AD.  612,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Mu- 
hammed  was,  mdeed,  an  illiterate  man  ;{2)  but  still  an  Arab  no- 
bleman, naturally  eloquent,  and  possessmg  great  acuteness  of 
mind.(3)  He  proclaimed  that  he  was  sent  of  God,  to  overthrow 
all  polytheism ;  and  also  to  purge  and  reform,  first,  the  religions 
of  the  Arabs,  and  next,  those  of  the  Jews  and  the  christians : 

(1)  Eutychiue,  Annales,  Tom.  ii.  p.  236  &c.  Jo,  Hen,  Hottinger,  Historia  Ori- 
entaUs,  Lib  i.  c.  iii.  p.  129  &c. 

(2)  Muhammed  himself  professed  to  be  destitute  of  science  and  learning,  and 
even  to  be  unable  to  read  and  write :  and  bis  followers  have  deduced  from  this 
his  ignorance,  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  religion  which  be  taught.  Bat 
it  is  hardly  credible,  that  he  was  so  rude  and  ignorant  a  man.  And  there  are 
some  among  his  adherents,  who  question  the  reahty  of  the  fact.  See  Jo.  Char- 
diny  Voyages  en  Perse,  Tom.  iv.  p.  33,  34.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  that  Mu- 
Aammea,  For  a  Ions  time,  pursued  a  gainful  commerce,  in  Arabia  and  the  adja- 
cent countries;  I  tnink,  he  must  have  been  able  to  read,  and  write,  and  cast  ac- 
counts; for  merchants  cannot  dispense  with  this  degree  of  knowledge. 

(3)  The  writers  on  his  life  and  religion,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  A16.  Fabricius^ 
Delectus  et  Syllabus  Arsumentor.  pro  vcritatc  reli^ionis  Cnristianae,  cap.  1.  p. 
733  &c.  To  which  may  be  added  count  BoulanvUhcrSf  Vie  de  Mahomet,  Lond. 
1730.  8vo.  which  however,  is  rather  a  romance,  than  a  history.  Jo.  Gagnier^ 
Vie  de  Mahomet,  2  vol.  12mo.  Amsterd.  1732;  is  commendable  for  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  the  author ;  yet  the  style  is  dry.  George  Sale,  a  distinguished  and 
very  judicious  author,  in  his  Preliminary  discourse,  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the 
Koran,  sec.  ii.  [p.  45  &c.  ed.  Lond.  182d.  H.  Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet,  1697, 
8vo.  Jibulfeda,  Annales  Muslem.  Ar.  and  Lat.  2  vol.  4to.  Haibiae  1790.  AbtU' 
feday  do    Vita  «t   Rebus  Gestis   Mohammedis,   Arab,   and   Lat.   Oxon.    1723. 

iSchrocckhy  Kirchengcsch.  vol.  xix.  p.  327 — 405.     Tr.] 
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and  having  framed  a  law,  which  is  called  the  KoraUjU)  after 
gainbg  some  victories  over  his  enemies,  he  compellea  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  persons,  first  in  Arabia,  and  then  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  to  assent  to  his  doctrines.  Elated  with 
this  unexpected  success,  he  now  began  to  think  of  founding  an 
empire;  and  he  effected  his  object,  with  as  much  success,  as 
boldness ;  so  that,  at  his  death,  he  saw  himself  the  sovereign  of 
aU  Arabia,  and  of  several  of  the  neighboring  countries. 

^  3r  No  one  can,  at  this  day,  form  a  perfect  judgment  of  the 
entire  character,  views,  and  designs  oi  Muhammed.  For  we 
cannot  safely  rely  on  the  Greek  writers,  who  made  no  hesitation 
to  load  their  enemy  with  slanders  and  falsehoods ;  nor  can  we 
trust  to  the  Arabians,  who  are  the  very  worst  historians,  who 
conceal  all  his  vices  and  crimes,  and  depict  him  as  altogether  a 
divine  person.  Besides,  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  life,  and 
that  too,  from  which  the  motives  and  secret  springs  of  his  con- 

(4^  For  an  account  of  the  Koran^  see,  in  preference  to  all  others)^  Geo.  SalSy 
Preliminary  Discourse,  prefixed  to  his  Enclisn  version  of  that  book.  Add  Ver- 
tot,  Discours  sur  V  Alcoran  ;  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  in  French :  Jo.  Chardin,  Voyascs  en  Perse,  Tom.  ii.  p.  ^1^ 
new  ed.  The  hook  which  the  Muhamoiedans  call  the  Koran,  is  a  collection  of 
papers  and  discourses  discovered  and  published,  after  the  death  of  Muhammed ; 
and  is  not  that  Law,  which  he  so  highly  extolled.  Perhaps  some  parts  of  the 
true  Koran,  are  still  found  in  the  modern  Koran  :  but  that  the  Koran  or  Law, 
which  Muhammed  prescribed  to  the  Arabians^  differed  from  the  present  Koran, 
is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  Muhammed  in  our  Koran  appeals  to  and  extols 
that  other  the  true  Koran.  A  book  which  is  commended  and  extolled  in  any 
writing,  must  certainly  be  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commended.  May 
we  not  conjecture,  that  the  true  Koran  was  an  Arabic  poem,  which  Muhammed 
recitedno  his  adherents,  and  wished  them  to  commit  to  memory,  but  which  he 
did  not  yvrite  out  ?  Such,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  laws  of  the  Gallic  Dndds; 
and  such  is  said  to  be  tliat  Indian  law,  which  the  Brahmins  learn  and  preRerve 
in  their  memories.  [These  conjectures  of  Dr.  Moskeim,  appear  wholly  without 
foundation.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  there  ever  was  a  Koran  essentially 
different  from  that  we  now  have ;  or  that  Muhammed  declined  committing  his 
pretended  revelations  to  writing.  The  only  argument  adduced  by  Dr.  MosKdmj 
is  of  no  force  at  all,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  Koran  came  into  ex- 
istence. The  book  itself  professes  to  have  been  composed  by  God,  in  the  high- 
est heavens ;  and  thence  sent  down  to  the  lower  heavens,  by  the  angel  Gabrtel; 
who  communicated  it,  by  parcels,  to  Muhammed,  during  the  twenty  three  years 
that  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.*  Moreover,  the  parcels  revealed  last,  often  re- 
voked or  modified  what  bad  been  revealed  before ;  and  likewise  replied  to  the 
objections  of  infidels  against  the  book.  See  Sale's  Koran,  vol.  i.  ed.  Lend.  1825. 
cb.  vi.  p.  159.  and  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  31.  ch.  xvi.  p.  107.  ch.  xxv.  p.  213.  ch.  xcvii. 

S.  497.  The  Muhammedan  doctors  say,  the  Koran  existed,  together  with  the 
ecrees  of  God,  from  all  eternity,  ensraven  oi^  a  table  of  stone,  ha^  by  the  throne 
of  God,  and  called  the  Preserved  taoU;  that  God  sent  the  angel  GaSrid,  with  a 
transcript  of  the  entire  Koran,  down  to  the  lowest  heavens,  where,  during  23 
years,  he  revealed  it  by  parcels  to  Muhammed;  that  Muhanmed  caused  these 
parcels  to  be  written  down  by  his  scribe,  as  they  were  received,  and  published 
them  at  once  to  his  followers,  some  of  whom  took  copies,  while  the  greater  part 
got  them  by  heart ;  that  the  original  MSS.  of  the  scribe,  when  returned,  were 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a  chest,  whence  they  were  taken,  afler  the  prophet's 
death,  and  published  collectively,  in  their  presedt  form  and  order,  which  is  whol- 
ly without  regard  to  dates,  or  a  classification  of  subjects.  See  Sale's  Prelim, 
discourse,  sec.  iii.  p.  77 — 95.     TV.] 
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duct  would  best  appear,  lies  concealed  from  us.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  abhorrence  of  the  superstition,  in  which  he 
saw  his  countrymen  involved,  so  wrought  upon  him  as  to  throw 
him  into  a  disordered  state  of  mind  ;  and  that  he  really  believed, 
he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the  religion  of  the 
Arabs,  and  reinstate  among  them  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
Crod.  But  it  is  also  certain,  that  afterwards,  when  he  saw  his 
attempts  going  into  successful  operation,  he  deluded  the  fickle, 
credulous  multitude,  with  impious  tricks  and  impositions,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  cause;  and  even  feigned  divine  revelations, 
whenever  occasion  seemed  to  require  it,  or  any  great  difficulty  oc- 
curred. Nor  was  this  fraud  inconsistent  with  his  being  a  fanatic  ; 
for  most  fanatics  think  deception,  so  far  as  seems  necessary  to 
their  designs,  to  be  holy  and  approved  of  God;  and  they  of 
course  resort  to  deception,  when  they  can  do  it  safely. (6)  The 
religion  which  he  inculcated,  is  not  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
his  designs  had  not  been  op[K)sed.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
the  Arabians  adhered  to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  hope  of  gaining  over  the  Jews  and  the  christians 
to  his  cause,  undoubtedly  led  him  to  approve  and  to  tolerate 
many  things;,  which  he  would  have  rejected  and  abrogated,  if  he 
had  been  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  choice. 

^  4.  The  causes  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  this  new  religion 
among  so  many  nations,  are  not  difficult  to  be  discovered.  In 
the  first  place,  the  terror  of  arms,  which  Muhammed  and  his  suc- 
cessors carried  with  great  success  into  different  countries,  com- 
[>elled  vast  multitudes  to  receive  his  law.  In  the  next  place,  his 
aw  itself  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  natural  dispositions  of 
men,  and  especially  to  the  manners,  the  opinions,  and  the  vices 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  East :  for  it  was  extremely  sim- 
ple, proposing  very  few  things  to  be  believed  ;  nor  did  it  enjoin 
many  and  difficult  duties  to  be  performed,  or  such  as  laid  severe 
restraints  on  the  propensities  of  men.(6^  Moreover,  the  consum- 
mate ignorance,  which  characterized,  for  the  most  part,  the  Ara- 
bians, the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  and  other  nations  of  the  East, 
gave  a  bold  and  eloquent  man  ready  access  to  the  minds  of  im- 
mense numbers.  We  may  add,  that  the  virulent  contests  among 
the  christians,  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Monophysites, 

(5)  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best  way  of  deciding  the  controversy,  which 
has  been  agitated  by  learned  men  of  our  age ;  whether  Muhammed  was  a  fanatic, 
or  an  impoator?  See  Peter  Bayh,  Dictionaire  hi^orique,  Tome  iii.  Artie.  Mm.- 
hornet,  Note  K.  Him.  Ockley,  Conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  by  the  Sa- 
racens, Tom.  i.  p.  68.  Lond.  1708.  ovo  George  SaJe^  Preliminary  Discourse,  to 
his  translation  ot  the  Koran,  sec.  ii.  [p-  53, &c.  ed.  Lond.  1825.  Schroeckh,  Kir- 
chengesch.  vol.  xix,  p.  380  &43.     TV.J 

(6)  See  H€uir.  Rdand^  de  religione  Mahumcdica,  Libri  ii.  Utrecht  1717.  12mo. 
Geo.  Sale,  Prelim.  Dissert,  to  the  Koran,  Sec.  iv,v,  vi.  [Han.  Moore,  Dictionary 
of  all  Religions,  Art.  Maliometans,  ed.  1817.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengcsch.  vol.  xix. 
p.  356  &c.     IV.] 
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which  filled  a  large  part  of  the  East  with  carnage  and  horrible 
crimes,  rendered  their  religion  odious  in  the  eyes  of  many.  And 
the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  whom  the  Greeks  oppressed 
most  grievously,  rendered  assistance  to  the  Arabians,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitated their  conquest  of  some  provinces.  (7)  Other  causes  will 
suggest  themselves,  to  those  who  consider  attentively  the  state  of 
the  world,  and  the  character  of  the  Muhammedan  religion. 

§  5.  After  the  death  of  Muhammed^  in  the  year  632,  his  fol- 
lowers issuing  forth  from  Arabia,  with  their  native  fortitude  stimu- 
lated by  a  furious  fanaticism,  and  aided,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, by  those  christians  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Greeks, 
extended  their  conquests  over  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt  and  some  oth- 
er countries.  (8)  Nor  could  the  Greeks,  harrassed  with  intestine 
commotions  and  various  wars,  put  forth  sufficient  energy  to  check 
their  rapid  career.  The  victors,  at  first,  used  their  prosperity 
with  moderation  ;  and  were  very  indulgent  towards  the  christians, 
especially  to  those  who  opposed  the  decrees  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon.  But,  as  is  common  with  those  enjoying  uninterrupted 
success,  they  insensibly  swerved  from  this  moderation  into  severi- 
ty, and  so  loaded  the  christians  with  taxes  and  other  burdens  and 
injuries,  that  their  condition  more  resembled  that  of  slaves,  than 
that  of  citizens. 

^  6.  The  civil  dissensions  among  the  Muhammedans,  which 
arose  soon  after  the  death  of  their  prophet,  were  not  a  little  inju- 
rious to  the  success  of  their  enterprises.  Mvbeker^  the  father- 
in-law,  and  Ally  the  son-in-law,  of  Muhammed,  had  hard  con- 
tention about  the  right  to  the  throne,  which  each  claimed  to  him- 
self;  and  this  controversy  being  handed  down  to  posterity,  divid- 
ed the  whole  race  into  two  great  parties,  separated  not  only  by  a 
difference  in  opinions  and  practices,  but  also  by  deadly  hatred. 
The  two  sects  are  called,  the  one  SonniteSj  and  the  other  Shi- 
ites.{9)  The  former  contend,  that  Abubektr  was  the  true  Ka- 
lif;  the  latter,  that  Ali  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Muham- 
med.  Both  regard  the  Koran  as  of  divine  origin,  and  the  authori- 
tative rule  in  religion ;  but  the  Sonnites  unite  with  it  the  Sonna,  a 
sort  of  oral  law,  derived  from  Muhammed^  and  servmg  to  ex- 
plain the  Koran  ;  which  the  Shiites  wholly  discard.  The  Turks, 
Tartars,  Africans,  and  most  of  the  Indians,  are  Sonnites  ;  the 
Persians  and  Mogores  are  Shiites  ;  yet  the  Mogores  seem  to  be- 

(7;  See  Eusth.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  163, 169.  [and  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  &c,  ch.  li.  where  this  is  shewn  by  the  conduct  of  the  Copts, 
or  Jacobites  in  Egypt.     TV.] 

(d)  See  Simon  Oekley,  Conauest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Ein^pt,  by  the  Saracens, 
vol.  i.  Lond.  1708,  and  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1817.  8vo.  [also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
&JC.  ch.  1,  Ii.     TV.] 

(9)  See  Adr.  Rdand,  de  Reli^one  Turcica,  Lib.  i.  p.  36,70, 74,  R'S  Job.  Char- 
din,  Voyages  en  Perse,  Tom.  ii.  p.  236  &€. 
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long  to  neither  sect.(lO)  Besides  these  two  grand  divisions, 
there  are  among  the  Muhamnoedans,  four  principal  sects,  and  a 
great  many  subordinate  ones ;  which  contend  sharply  respecting 
various  subjects  in  religion,  yet  practice  mutual  toleration.(l  1 ) 

(10)  The  principles  of  the  Sonnites  may  be  learned  from  the  tract  published  by 
Adr.  Relandy6e  Rclig.  Turcica^  Lib.  i.  The  religion  and  opinions  of  the  SJUUes 
are  clearly  stated  by  Joh.  Ckardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  Tome  iv,  the  whole. 

(11)  On  the  Munammedan  sects,  BeeJo.Henr.  HoUingery  HistoriaOrientalis, 
Lib.  ii,  can.  vi.  p.  340.  liicautf  £tat  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  Lib.  ii.  p.  242.  Jo. 
Chardirif  Voyages  en  Perse,  Tom.  ii.  p.  236.  Geo.  Sa/e,  Preliminary  Discourse 
to  the  Koran,  sec.  vili.  p.  207  &c. 


PART  II. 
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THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY    OF    LITERATURE    AND    SCIENCE. 

§  1.  State  of  learning.    The  monks  its  patrons.     §  2.  Ignorance  of  the  bishops. — 
§  3.  History  and  other  sciences,  corrupted. — §  4.  dtate  of  philosophy. 

§  1 .  The  profound  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  this  century, 
will  hardly  appear  credible,  to  those  who  have  not  themselves  in- 
spected the  productions  it  has  transmitted  to  us.  What  little  of 
learning  and  knowledge  still  remained,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
coa6ned  to  the  cloisters  of  the  monks,  especially  in  the  western 
or  Latin  church.  The  laws  forbid  any  one  to  be  made  an  abbot^ 
unless  he  had  some  learning.  The  monks  were  required  to  de- 
vote certain  hours  to  reading ;  and  that  they  might  derive  greater 
profit  from  this  exercise,  Siey  were  required,  in  most  monaste- 
ries, to  converse  together,  at  stated  times,  on  what  they  had 
read.(l)  It  was  their  business  also  to  educate  young  men  des- 
tined for  the  sacred  office.  But  all  the  institutions  of  this  sort^ 
were  of  little  service  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  to  the  church ; 
because  very  few  had  any  just  conception  of  the  nature  and  utili- 
ty of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  and  most  of  them  were  more 
intent  on  the  perusal  of  worthless  writers,  and  the  lives  of  saints, 
than  on  the  study  of  valuable  authors.  Those  who  did  best,  were 
assiduous  in  perusing  the  works  of  Augustine  and  Chregory  the 
Great ;  and  scraps  gathered  from  these  fathers,  constitute  the  best 
productions  of  the  Latin  church  in  this  century. 

^  2.  Kings  and  noblemen  were  attentive  to  every  thing,  rather 
than  to  the  cause  of  learning.  The  rude  and  unlearned  bishops 
suffered  the  schools,  which  had  been  committed  to  their  care,  to 
languish  and  become  extinct. (2)  It  was  very  rare  to  find  among 
them,  such  as  could  compose  their  own  public  discourses.  Those 
who  possessed  some  genius  among  them,  garbled  from  Augustine 
and  Gregory  a  parcel  of  jejune  addresses;  a  part  of  which  they 
kept  for  their  own  use,  ana  the  rest  they  imparted  to  their  more 

(1)  Jo.  MabiUonyj  ActaSanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  479,  513,  et passim. 

(2)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  par  les  Moins  Benedict.  Sept.  Biecle, 
Tome  iii.  p  428  Slc. 
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dull  and  stupid  colleagues,  that  they  might  have  sometliing  they 
could  pronounce.  This  is  manifest  from  the  examples  of  Caesa- 
rius  of  Aries,  and  of  Eligius  of  Noyon.  There  is  extant  also  a 
Summary  of  Theology,  which  was  unskilfully  compiled  by  Tcgo, 
bishop  of  Saragossa,  from  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  Grego^ 
ry  :  and  tliis  insipid  performance  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the 
other  bishops  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  author  of  it  the  true 
salt  of  the  earthy  and  a  divine  luminary  in  the  church. (3)  Ma- 
ny such  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  may  be  easily  col- 
lected, by  one  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  this  century.  Eng- 
land, however,  was  in  a  happier  state,  in  this  respect,  than  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  :  for  Theodorus^  a  Cilician,  and  bish- 
op of  Canterbury,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  intro- 
duced into  that  country  some  attachment  to  letters  and  leam- 
ing.(4) 

§  3.  The  Greeks  who  attempted  to  write,  either  in  poetry  or 
in  prose,  obscured  very  plain  and  simple  subjects  by  their  tumid 
and  fustian  style.  The  style  of  the  Latins,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
was  so  base  and  corrupt,  that  it  was  not  even  capable  of  the  same 
fault.  History  was  wretchedly  degraded  and  perverted,  both  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins.  Among  the  former,  MoschuSj  So- 
phroniuSf  and  otiiers,  and  among  the  latter,  BrauiiOj  Jonas  an 
Hibernian,  Audoenus^  Dado,  and  Adamannus^  have  transmitted  to 
us  biographies  of  several  saints,  which  are  insipid  and  ridiculous, 
and  destitute  alike  of  an  air  of  probability  and  of  elegance  of  com- 
position. The  Greeks  led  the  way  in  committmg  to  writing 
whatever  reports  were  in  circulation  among  the  vulgar,  in  regard 
to  more  ancient  times,  without  discrimination  :  and  hence  origi- 
nated those  medleys  of  fables,  which  the  Latins  afterwards  so 
greedily  caught  up  and  retabed. 

^  4.  Philosophy,  among  the  Latins,  was  at  an  end.  Those 
who  were  unwilling  to  neglect  it  altogether,  were  satisfied  with 
committing  to  memory  a  few  wofds  and  sentences,  taken  from 
Boethius  and  Cassiodorus.  For  they  were  not  disposed  to  rea- 
son on  the  subject ;  and  they  were  unable  to  consult  the  Greeks, 
from  ignorance  of  their  language.  The  Greeks,  abandoning 
Plato  to  certain  of  the  monks,  betook  themselves  to  Aristotle ; 
whose  precepts  were  nearly  indispensible,  in  the  theological  con- 
tests of  tlie  age,  with  the  Monophysites,  Nestorians,  and  Mono- 
thelites :  for  all  these  resorted  to  the  Stagirite  for  aid,  whenever 
they  were  called  to  the  combat.  Hence  James  of  Edessa,  a  Mo- 
nophysite  of  this  century,  translated  Aristotle's  Dialectics  into 
Syriac.(6) 

(3)  Jo.  MabUlonyy  Analecla  veteris  aevi,Toin.  ii.p.  77. 

(4)  Dar.  Wilhins,  Concilia   magnae  Britanniapj   Tom.  i.  p.  42.     Herm.    Con- 
ringius,  Antiqiiltates  Academlcae,  p.  277. 

(o)  See  Jos.  Sim.  ^ssemnrif  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  i.  p.  496. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS,    AND    OP    THE     CONSTITUTION    OF 

THE    CHURCH. 

§  1.  Dispates  about  preeminence^  between  the  bisliops  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople.— S  2.  The  former  opposed  by  many. — §  3.  Vices  of  tlie  clergy. — §  4. 
state  of  the  monks. — §  5.  Greek  writers. — §  C.  Latin  writers. 

^  1.  The  contest  for  preeminence  between  the  Roman  and 
Constantinopolitan  pi^lates,  had  gained  such  a  height  in  this  cen- 
tury, that  we  may  clearly  discern  the  commencement  T)f  that  un- 
happy schism,  which  afterwards  separated  the  Latins  from  the 
Greeks.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  by  men  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, and  best  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Boniface  Z//,  prevailed  on  that  abomluable  tyrant,  Pho^ 
COS,  who,  after  murdering  the  emperor  Mauritius,  mounted  the 
imperial  throne,  to  divest  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  of  the  title 
of  oecumenical  bishop,  and  to  confer  it  on  the  Roman  pontiff. 
But  this  is  stated,  solely  on  the  authority  oiBaronius  ;(1)  for  no 
ancient  writer  has  given  such  testimony.  Yet  Phocas  did  some- 
thing analogous  to  this ;  if  we  may  believe  Anastasius,  and  Paul 
Diaconus.(2)  For  whereas  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople  had 
maintained,  that  their  church  was  not  only  fully  equal  to  that  of 
Rome,  but  had  precedence  of  all  other  churches,  Phocas  forbid 
this,  and  determined  that  the  priority  of  rank  and  dignity  should 
bjB  given  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

§  2.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  indeed  every  means,  to  maintain 
and  to  enlarge  the  power  and  dignity  which  they  had  obtained  : 
yet  the  history  of  this  period  affords  many  proofs,  not  only  that 
emperors  and  kings,  but  that  nations  also,  resisted  those  attempts. 
Many  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  regal  power,  in  religious 

(1)  [BaroniuSy  Annales,  ad  ann.  COG,  No.  2.     Sc/UJ] 

(2)  J9iutstasiuSy  de  Vitis  Pontificuni,  (Bonifat'iua  III).  Paidus  DiaconuSj  de 
Rebus  gestis  Longoburdor.  Lib.  iv.  cup.  37.  in  Muralorii,  ^criptores  rerum  Ituli* 
car.  Tom.  i.  P.  i.  p.  4()5.  [.Anastasius  says,  that  "  whereas  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople had  claimed  to  be  the  first  ofall  the  churches,  Boniface  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Phocas,  that  the  Romish  church,  the  apostolic  8eat  of  the  blessed 
apostle  Peter y  (caput  esset  omnium  ecc/esiarum)  should  he  the  head  of  all  the 
churches."  Paul  Diaconus  says :  "  This  emperor,  Phocas,  at  the  request  of  pope 
Boniface^  decreed  that  the  see  of  the  Roman  and  apostolic  church  should  he  Uie 
firstf  (primam  essCj)  whereaa  the  Constantinopolitan  had  before  assumed  to  be 
the  first  ofall." — By  being  tlie  first  and  the  heaaj  both  the  bishops  of  Coiistanti* 
nople,  and  the  usurper  Phocas^  seem  to  have  understood  mereAy  priority  of  rank  ; 
ana  not  that  supreme  authority y  and  dominioUy  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  after- 
wards claimed.  It  was  intended  as  a  compliment;  but  it  was  construed  into  a 
grant  of  unlimited  pover.  See  Bower  s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  (Boniface  III.)  vol, 
ji.  p.  545  &c.  ed.  Lood.  1750.     TV.] 
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matters,  and  even  over  the  pope  himself,  may  be  collected  from  the 
Byzantine  history,  and  from  the  Formulas  of  Marculfus.  The 
Roman  writers  tell  us,  that  Constantine  Poganatus  formally  re- 
linquished the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  a  Roman  pon- 
tiff:  and  they  cite  Ancutasius  as  a  witness ;  who  states,  that  Po^ 
gonatus  ordered,  that  a  Roman  pontiff  decty  should  be  ordained 
forthwith  and  unthout  delay.(^)  But  this  testimony  does  not 
reach  the  point  to  be  proved.  It  appears  however,  to  have  been 
the  fact,  that  this  emperor,  in  the  time  of  the  fontiff  AgcUhoy  re- 
mitted Uie  customary  payment  to  the  court,  of  a  sum  of  mooej 
for  the  confirmation  of  a  pontifical  election.  (4)  The  ancient 
Brittons  and  Scotts  could  not  be  moved,  for  a  long  time,  either 
by  the  threats  or  the  promises  of  the  papal  lef  ates,  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  Roman  decrees  and  laws;  as  is  abundantly  testified 
by  Beda.{5)  The  Gauls  and  the  Spaniards,  as  no  one  can  deny, 
attributed  just  so  much  authority  to  the  pontiff,  as  they  supposed 
would  be  lor  theii*  own  advantage.(6)  rfor  in  Italy  itself,  could 
he  make  the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  others,  bow  obsequiously  to 
his  will.(7)     And  of  private  individuals,  there  were  many  who 

(3)  Aruutofius,  de  Vitis  Pontif.  (Benedict.)  in  Mtaratorif  Scriptor.  renim  Italic. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  14G.  [The  words  of  Anastasius  are:  concessit,  ut  persona,  quae 
electa  ibent  in  sedem  Apostolicam,  e  vestigio  absque  tarditate  Pontifex  ordinare- 
tur.  Tliat  is,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  write  to  Constantinople,  but  merely 
to  obtain  liberty  from  the  emperor's  vicegerent,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  previous- 
ly to  the  ordination.  Moreover  history  shows,  that  succeeding  emperors  did  not 
respect  this  privilege.     iSc/i/.] 

(4)  Anastasius,  de  Vitis  Pontiff.  (Agatho.)  p.  144.  Compare  Jo.  Ja.  Mascov^ 
Historia  Germanor.  Tom.  ii.  Note,  p.  121  &€.  [According  to  Anasiasius,  the 
emperor  did  not  tohoUy  remit,  but  only  diminish  the  amount  of  the  parent ; 
relevata  est  quarUitas,  quae  solita  est  dari ;  and  this  too,  with  the  eii press  injunc- 
tion, that  the  ancient  rule  should  be  observed,  and  no  ordination  take  place,  till 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  should  bo  obtained  from  court.  See  Bower's  Lives  of 
the  Popes,  (Agatho J  vol.  iii.  p.  131  &c.  ed.  Lend.  1754.      2V.] 

(5)  [Beda,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  L.  iii.  c.  25.  Schl.  The  case  of  fPHfiid 
bishop  of  York,  who  being  deposed  and  banished  by  the  Saxon  king,  in  678,  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  and  returned  acquitted ;  but  was  imprisoned  9  months,  and  then 
banished  the  kingdom ;  is  a  strong  case  in  point.  Se^  Bower^s  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  (Agatho^  vol.  iii.  p.  98— 1(S.     2V.] 

(G)  [It  is  well  known,  that  the  French  kings  often  deposed  bishops ;  whom 
the  popes,  by  all  their  efforts,  were  not  able  to  restore ;  and  that  in  Spain,  JuZm- 
71115  the  bishop  of  Toledo,  freely  censured  pope  Benedict  II,  for  sending  into  Spain 
his  disapprobation  of  a  synodic  letter ;  and  accused  his  holiness  of  ignoranco, 
negligence,  and  jealouey.  Yet  this  JvUamts  is  a  canonized  saint.  See  the  15th 
council  of  Toledo,  in  liarduin,  Concil.  Tom.  iii.  p.  1761  &c.     SeW.] 

(7)  Mich.  Gfddcs,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  6  &c.  [and  .Vwrirton,  Hist, 
of  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  157;  where  is  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Constantine  IV.  in 
which  he  releases  Maurus,  arcJibishop  of  Ravenna,  from  obedience  to  the  pope. 
At  hifl  death,  this  archbishop  warned  nis  clergy  not  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  but  to  apply  to  the  emperor  for  a  pall  for  the  new  archbishop. 
And  to  tne  present  time,  the  archbishops  claim  a  kmd  of  indepedence  of  the  Ro- 
mish see.  Even  the  abbot,  St.  Columbanus,  defends  the  ancient  Irish  manner  of 
keeping  Easter,  against  the  popes,  with  great  intrepidity ;  and  likewise  the  sub- 
ject of  the  three  Chapters ;  and  this,  at  the  instigation  of  klngAgUutph.  He 
maintains,  that  VviUus  was  not  watchfVil  enouch,  and  that  the  pope  ought  to 

Surge  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  from  all  errors,  from  which  it  was  not  now  free.    See 
is  five  Epistles,  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  Lugd.  Tom.  xii.  p.  1  ^kc.    Schl.} 
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expressed  openly  their  detestation  of  his  vices  and  bis  greediness  of 
power.  Nor  are  those  destitute  of  arguments,  who  assert  that 
the  Waldenses,  even  m  this  age,  had  fixed  their  residence  in  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  and  inveighed  freely  against  Roman  domina^ 
tion.(8) 

§  3.  That  the  bishops  of  mferior  rank,  and  all  who  were  in- 
trusted with  sacred  offices,  as  well  those  in  the  monasteries,  as 
those  without,  lived  in  the  practice  of  many  enormities,  is  ex- 
pressly admitted  by  every  writer  of  any  note  in  this  century. 
£very  where,  simony,  avarice,  pious  frauds,  intolerable  pride,  in- 
solence to  the  people  at  large,  and  even  vices  worse  than  these, 
might  be  seen  reigning  in  the  places  consecrated  to  holiness  and 
virtue.(9)  Between  the  monks  and  the  bishops,  many  pertina- 
cious quarrels  existed  in  different  places.  For  the  latter  laid 
their  greedy  hands  on  the  rich  possessions  of  the  monks,  that 
they  might  support  their  own  luxury.  And  the  monks,  feel- 
ing this  very  sensibly,  first  applied  to  the  emperors  and  kings; 
but  not  finding  their  protection  adequate,  resorted  to  the  Roman 
pontifiT.f  10)  He  therefore  readily  took  them  under  his  care,  and 
gradually  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
The  monks,  in  return,  defended  the  interest  of  the  pontiff,  as  if 
it  were  their  own ;  and  they  recommended  him,  as  a  sorV  of  God, 
to  the  ignorant  multitude,  over  whom  their  reputed  sanctity  gave 
them  great  influence.  That  these  exemptions  of  the  monks  were 
the  cause  of  many  of  their  vices  and  disorders,  is  admitted  by  •* 
many  of  the  best  writers.(ll) 

^  4.  In  the  mean  time  the  monks,  from  the  favor  of  tlie  pon- 
tiff, and  their  display  of  fictitious  piety,  were  every  where  making 
surprising  progress,  especially  among  the  Latins.     Parents  ea- 

(8)  Atton.  Leger,  Histoire  dee  Eglises  Vaudoises,  Lib.  i.  p.  15  &c.  [and  Span- 
heim,  Introduct.  plen.  Tom.  ii.  p.  51)8  &c.    Schl.'] 

(9)  [Thus  we  read,  of  Dtsideriua  a  nobleman,  that  he  assumed  the  farbof  a 
beffgar,  and  conducted  Brunechild^  who  was  expelled  the  court  of  Theodebcrt,  in 
saroty  to  the  court  of  Burgundy.  At  her  solicitation,  her  faithful  conductor  was 
advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Auzerre ;  (Danid,  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 
of  tlie  German  translation  ;)  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  episcopal  office !  To 
the  simony  of  the  clergy,  the  national  Synod  of  Toledo,  AD.  653,  Can.  3.  bears 
testimony  :  to  their  avaricty  the  provincial  synod  of  Morida  in  Spain,  (Harduin, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  997.)  to  their  violence^  the  council  of  Braga,  AD.  o75.  where  they 
were  forbidden  to  inflict  blows.  In  the  same  year,  a  council  at  Toledo  com- 
manded the  clergy  to  read  the  bible,  on  pain  of  exeommunication',  {Harduin, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  1017.)  and  required  every  new  bishop  to  make  oath,  that  he  had  nei- 
ther paid  nor  promised  to  pay  money  for  his  bishopric.  Even  the  papal  chair 
was  not  free  from  simony.  To  the  vious  frauds  must  be  reckoned,  the  multitude 
of  fables,  whieh  were  omulously  fabricated.  Quite  a  collection  of  them,  is  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Sender.  Historiae  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  Tom.  ii.  p.  55  Ac.  60 
&c.    Schl.^ 

(10^  See  Jo.  Launrnff  Assertio  inquisitionis  in  Chartam  immunitatis  S.  Gorma- 
ni;  Cipp.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  i.  p.  50  Ac.  Balute,  Miscellan.  Tom.  ii.  p.  159,  Tom. 
iv.  p.  108.    Muratorij  Antiquit.  Italic.  Tom.  ii.  p.  944,  949  &e. 

ni).8ee  Jo.  LttUTioyj  Examen  privilcgii  S.  Grermani;  Opp.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  i.  p. 
2c^.    Dav.  WHIdnSy  Concilia  magnae  Britanniao,  Tom.  i.  p.  43,  44,  49.  &c. 
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gerly  consecrated  their  children  to  God,  with  good  portions  of 
dieir  property  made  over  to  the  monasteries ;  ttiat  is,  they  devo- 
ted them  to  what  was  esteemed  the  highest  bliss  on  earth,  a  life 
of  solitude. (12)  Those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  guilty 
deeds,  hoped  to  expiate  their  crimes,  by  conferring  the  greater 
part  of  their  property  on  some  company  of  monks.  And  im- 
mense numbers,  impelled  by  superstition,  robbed  their  heirs  of 
their  richest  possessions,  in  order  to  render  God  propitious  to 
them,  through  the  prayers  of  monks.  Rules  for  monastic  life 
were  drawn  up  by  Fructuosus^  IsidoruSj  John  Gerundinensis^ 
Columbanus,  and  others,  among  the  Latins :( 13)  for,  the  Rule 
prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  was  not  as  yet  become  the  universal 
and  the  only  rule. 

§  5.  Among  the  writers,  few  can  be  named,  who  were  respect- 
able for  their  genius  or  erudition.  The  best  among  the  Greeks 
were  the  following.  Maximus,  a  monk  who  contended  very 
fiercely  against  the  Mouothelites,  and  wrote  some  explanatory 
works  on  tlie  scriptures,  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  native  tal- 
ent ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  violent  spirit,  and  in  that  respect, 
unhappy. (14)  Isichius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  expounded  some 
Books  of  scripture,  and  has  left  us  a  few  Homilies,  and  other 
minor  works.(  15)     Dorotheus,  an  abbot  in  Palestine,  acquired 

(12)  Gervais,  Ilistoire  de  V  Abb^  Sanger,  Tomo  i.  p.  J) — 16. 

(13)  Lucas  Holstenivs,  Codex  Regular.  Tom.  ii.  p.  225  &c. 

(14)  [Maximus  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Constantinople,  about  AD.  580. 
The  emperor  Herticliii^  made  him  liis  secretary,  and  intended  he  should  write 
the  civil  history  of  his  times.  But  the  emperor  foiling  into  the  heresy  of  tho 
Monothelites,  which  Maximus  abhorred.  cJltlicr  disagreement  between  tliem,  or 
the  propensity  of  Maximus  to  a  monkish  life,  led  him  to  retire  from  court,  and 
take  residence  in  a  monastery  at  Chrysopolis  near  Constantinople.  Here  Maxi- 
mus became  the  abbot.  Before  the  year  G40,  the  prevalence  of  Monothelitic 
principles,  or  the  political  disc|uietudc8  of  the  country,  led  him  to  travel.  He 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  had  warm  disputes  with  the  principal  Monothelites. 
In  the  year  045  he  went  to'Romo,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  pope  Martin  I. 
In  653,  the  emperor  Constans  II,  who  was  a  Monothelito,  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  Constantinople,  to  be  tried  for  seditious  conduct.  He  was 
acquitted ;  but  refusing  to  proniibe  silence,  in  the  controvei-sy  then  raging  with 
tho  Monothelites,  ho  was  banished  to  Thrace,  and  con|jned  in  difierent  placcF, 
till  tho  year  (302,  when  ho  died  in  the  castle  of  h^chcmra,  on  the  confines  of  tho 
Alan.s.  His  collected  works,  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Fran.  Combtjis,  Paris 
.1()75,  2  vol.  Fol.  consist  of  about  50  small  works,  answers  to  biblical  questions, 
polemic  and  dogmatic  tracts,  moral  and  monastic  pieces,  and  Letters.  Besides 
these,  he  has  left  us  Commentaries,  on  the  Canticles,  on  Dionysius  Arcopagita, 
and  on  some  parts  of  (Jhrciforu  Nyssen.  Pie  is  an  inelegant,  obscure,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  mystical  writer,  yet  learned  r.nd  zealous.     3V.] 

(15)  See  Rkh.  Sivion^  Critique  de  la  Bibliothequo  Ecclesiast.  de  M.  du  Pin, 
Tom.  i.  p.  2()l.  [Ilesychius  or  IsijchiuSy  first  a  presoytcr,  and  then  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, flourished  about  AD.  001.  A  Commentary  on  Leviticus  in  vii.  Books, 
is  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  ;  about  which  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
whether  it  was  a  production  of  this  HesychiuSy  or  of  some  other.  See  Labbi, 
Dis.  Historica  j  in  BeUarmin,  do  Scripior.  Kcclesiast.  p.  227  &c.  ed.  Venice, 
1727.  The  w-orks  of //ejf/,/7;i//5,  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  are  Arguments  to 
the  twelve  Minor  Pioph«n.,  and  Isaiah  ;  two  hundred  Sentences  on  temperance 
aad  virtue;   seven  Homiiies;  a  lite  of  St.  Longinus;  an  Introduction  to  the 
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fame  by  the  Ascetic  Dissertations j  with  which  he  would  instruct 
monks  how  to  live. (16)  Antiochus^  a  superstitious  monk  of  St. 
Sabas  in  Palestine,  composed  a  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
that  is,  Institutes  of  the  christian  Religion,  a  work  of  no  great 
merit. (1*7)  Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  acquired  the  ven- 
eration of  after  ages,  by  his  conflicts  with  those  reputed  as  here- 
tics in  his  days,  especially  with  the  Monoihelites, (18)  He  was 
evidendy  the  cause  of  the  whole  Monothelite  controversy.  An- 
dreas  of  Crete,  has  left  us  several  Homilies^  which  are  neither 
truly  pious,  nor  eloquent ;  and  which  some  therefore  suspect, 
were  falsely  ascribed  to  him.(19)  Gregory  Pisides,  a  Constan- 
tinopolitan  deacon,  besides  a  History  of  HeracliiLs  and  of  the 
Avaresy  composed  a  few  poems  and  other   short  pieces. (20) 

book  of  Psalms;  and  i  Comment  on  Ps.  77 — 107,  and  118.  He  also  wrote  an 
Eccles.  History ;  and  some  other  Commentaries,  which  are  lost.  See  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  Tom.  i.  p.  571  &c.     TV.] 

(16)  [DorotheuSy  probably  lived  about  AD.  601.  He  wrote  twenty  four  ethi- 
cal and  ascetic  dissertations,  (oioatfxaXiai  spi  Docttinae,  de  vita  recto  et  pie 
instituenda,)  and  several  Epistles ;  which  are  extant,  Grr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Ortno- 
doxographia,  and  in  FroiUo  DucaeuSy  Auctuaiium.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(17)  [/tntiockus  flourished  AD.  614,  and  was  alive  in  629.  His  PandecU  divi- 
nae  Scripturae,  or  Compendium  of  the  christian  religion  and  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, comprized  in  13u  Homilies,  is  extant  in  Fronto.DucaeuSy  Auctuarium, 
Tom.  i.  He  also  wrote  de  vitiosis  Cogitationibus  liber;  and,  de  Vita  S.  Euphro' 
syni. 

(18)  Seethe  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii,  Martii,  ad  diemxi.  p.  65.  [Soj^hronius 
was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  for  some  time  a  sophist,  or  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  eloquence.  Ho  afterwards  became  a  monk  in  Palestine  ;  and  in  this  char- 
acter he  sat  in  the  council  of  Alexandria,  held  by  Cyrus  the  patriarch  of  that 
sec,  in  the  year  633,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Monothelites  and  the  catholics* 
Here  Sophranius  "ZQalouAly  opposed  the  7th  of  the  nine  propositions  which  Cyrus 
wished  to  establish.  From  Alexandria,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  to  confer 
with  Sergius  the  patriarch  of  that  see,  on  the  subject.  Soon  aAer,  he  was  mado 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  his  long  Epistle  or  Confutation  of  the  Mono- 
thelites, addressed  to  Honorius  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  the  other  patriarchs. 
But  his  country  was  now  laid  waste.  The  baraccns  havins  conquered  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Syria,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  in  637.  The  city  capitulated  ta 
the  Kalif  r>7nar,  who  entered  Jerusalem,  treated  Sophronius  with  much  respect, 
promised  him  and  the  christians  safety  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and 
having  given  orders  for  erecting  the  mosk  of  Omar  on  tlie  site  of  the  templcj  re- 
tired to  Arabia.  Sopkranius  died  a  few  months  after,  in  the  same  year.  His 
works  are,  the  Epistle  or  Dissertation  above  mentioned  ;  four  Homilies  ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  labors  and  travels  of  the  apostle  Paul;  the  Life  of  St.  Mary,  aiL 
Egyptian  ;  and  a  tract  on  the  Incarnation.  The  best  account  of  him  and  his 
writmgs,  is  said  to  be  that  of  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  199  &c. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Tom.  i.  p.  519.     TV.] 

(19)  {Andreas  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  a  dea- 
con at  Constantinople,  and  at  last  archbishop  of  Crete.  His  age  is  not  certain  ; 
but  he  was  contemporary  with  iSemAromu^  of  Jerusalem.  AD.  635,  and  lived 
some  years  after.  Fr.  Comb^  published,  as  his  works,  Paris  1644,  in  Fol.  Gr. 
and  Lat.  seventeen  Homilies ;  nine  Triodia,  Canons,  or  church  Hymns  ;  and 
several  shorter  Hymns,  adapted  to  different  festivals.  He  afterwards  published 
three  more  Homilies,  and  some  poems,  in  his  Auctuar.  Nov.  Tom.  i.  and  ii.  A 
Computus  Paschalifl,  ascribed  to  Andreas,  waspublished,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Dionys. 
Fetavius,  de  Doctrina  Tempor.  Tom.  iii.  The  genuineness  of  some  of  these 
pieces,  is  suspected.     TV.] 

(20)  [Gregory,  or  rather  George,  of  Pisida,  was  first  a  deacon  an.d  chartophy- 
lax  of  the  great  church  of  ConstantinopU,  and  then  archbishop  ofNicomcdia.  Ho' 
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Theodorus  of  Raithu  is  author  of  a  book  against  those  sects, 
which  were  considered  as  corrupting  Christianity,  by  their  doc- 
trines concerning  the  person  of  Jefu^  Christ. (21) 

flourisbcHl  about  AD.  640  ;  and  has  left  us  CosmopaieHf  an  iambic  poem,  on  the 
Uexaemeron,  now  in  1880  lines  ',  and  another  poem,  in  261  iambic  lines,  on  the 
vanity  of  life  ;  both  published  by  Morelf  Paris  1585.  4to.  Three  other  of  his 
poems,  (Eulogy  of  Heraclius  ;  on  his  Persian  wars;  and  the  assault  of  the  Atsp 
res  OR  Constantinople,)  were  promised  to  the  public,  by  Claud,  MaUret ;  but 
were  not  published.  Schrotckk,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xix.  p.  106  &jc,  Cave^  Hist. 
Lit.  i.  p.  583.     TV-I 

021)  {Theodorus J  a  presbyter  in  the  Laura  Raithu,  in  Palestine,  flourished  AD. 
646.  and  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  ihe  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the 
heresies  of  Maries ,  AppoUnariSy  Tlitodorus  Mopsuest.  Jiestorius,  Eutyches,  Julian 
UaUcar.  SeveruSf  and  otiiers.  It  is  extant  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Franto  iJucaeus,  Auc- 
tuarium,  Tom.  i.  and  in  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotfa.  max.  Patr.  Tom  viii.     Tr.] 

[The  following  Greek  writers  of  this  century,  are  passed  over  by  Dr.  MosKeim  : 
namely, 

John  Malala,  a  native  of  Antioch,  who  probably  flourished  about  AD.  601. 
He  wrote  HUtoria  chronica,  from  the  creation,  to  the  death  of  Justinian  I.  AD. 
565,  which  was  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Humphr.  Hody,  Oxon.  1691.  8vo. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  Litter,  i.  p.56d  &c. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Eusebius  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  Conon  an  oppoa- 
erof  John  Philoponus,  and  Hiemittius  Burmmed  Colonymus  ;  all  polemic  wri- 
ters on  tlie  side  of  the  catholics.  But  only  fragments  of  tlieir  essays  and  epie- 
ties  have  reached  us,  in  Photius  and  the  Acts  of  Councils. 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  608 — 639,  a  favorer  of  the  Monotbe- 
lite  doctrine,  and  instigator  of  the  famons  Ecthesis  of  Honorius.  He  has  lefl 
us  three  Epistles,  extant  in  the  Concilia,  Tom.  vi. 

Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis  AD.  620,  and  patriaich  of  Alexandria  AD.  630 — 640. 
He  neld  a  synod  at  Alexandria  in  (h<3,  m  which  he  proposed  a  Ldbellus  satis- 
factionis,  in  nine  chapters,  designed  to  unite  tlie  Theoaosians  or  Severians  to  the 
catholics.  But  his  7th  chapter,  or  position,  containing  the  doctrine  of  the  Mono- 
tlielites,  was  opposed,  and  led  to  fierce  contests.  He  also  wrote  three  Epistles 
to  his  friend  Serous  of  Constantinople.  All  these  are  extant  in  the  Concilia, 
Tom.  vi. 

TheophyUutus  Simocatta,  an  Egyptian,  a  sophist,  and  a  prefect,  who  flourish- 
ed AD.  611 — 629.  He  wrote  Hisloriae  rerum  a  Mauritio  gestanim  Libri  viii. 
from  the  year  582— to  602.  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  Ingolst.  160:^  Ito.  and  Paris  1C48. 
Fol.  lUso  85  short  Epistles,  (inter  Enistolas  Graecarucas  Aurel.  AUobrog.  1606. 
Fol.)  and  Problema  physica,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Antw.  1598.  8vo. 

Georgius,  an  abbot  in  Galatia,  AD.  614.  wrote  the  life  of  his  predecessor  Theo- 
dorus ;  in  Surius  and  other  collectors  of  pious  lives. 

George  patriarch  of  Alexandria  AD.  620—630.  He  wrote  the  life  of  John 
Chrysostom,  which  is  published  with  Chrysostom*s  works. 

About  the  year  630,  that  valuable,  but  anonymous  work,  called  the  Chromcon 
Jilexandrinum,  Fastus  Siculi,  and  Chromcon  Paschale,  was  composed ;  perhaps 
by  Geor^^e  Pisides,  or  by  George 'Patr.  of  Alexandria.  It  extends  from  the  crea- 
tion, to  AD.  628.    The  best  edition  is  that  o£du  Fresne,  Paris  1689.  Fol. 

Jo/m,  Moschus,  Eviratus,  or  Eueratus,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  flourished 
AD.  630,  after  traveling  extensively,  wrote  his  monkish  history,  entitled  Pra- 
tum  spirituale,  Horttdus  novus,  Limonarium,  and  Viridarium  ;  extant  in  Fr,  Du- 
eaeus,  Auctuar.  Tom.  ii.  and  in  CoteUer,  Monum.  Eccl.  Gr.  Tom.  ii. 

Thalassius,  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Libya,  about  AD.  640,  wrote  several  tracts ; 
namely,  de  sincere  Charitate, — Vitae  continentia  et  mentis  regiraine,  sententia- 
rum  Hecatontadas  iv.  extant  in  Lat.  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  Tom.  zii.  and 
Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Fr.  Ducaeus,  Auctuar.  Tom    ii. 

Theodorut,  bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  near  Egypt,  a  Eutycliian  and  Monothe- 
lite  controversial  writer,  from  whose  tracts,  large  extracts  occur  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Lateran  and  6th  councils ;  Concil.  Tom.  «. 

JoAn,  archbishop  of  Darain  Syria,  who  has  been  placed  in  tlie  4th,  5th,  6tfa, 
and  7th  centuries,  and  perhaps  lived  about  AD.  6o0,  wrote  Commentaries,  !■ 
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^  6.  The  most  distinguished  among  the  Latin  writers,  were  the 
following,  lldefonsus  of  Toledo,  to  whom  the  Spaniards,  gra- 
tuitously, ascribe  certain  treatises  concerning  the  virgin  St.  Ma- 
ry.{22)  Two  Books  of  Epistles,  by  Desiderius  of  Cahors,  were 
edited  by  JEfen.  Canisiu3,{23)  Eligius  of  Limoges,  has  left  us 
some  Homilies  and  other  productions.  (24)  The  two  Books  of 
Ecclesiastical  Formulas^  by  Marculphusj  a  Gallic  monk,  help  us 
much  to  discover  the  wretched  state  of  religion  and  learning  in  this 
age.(25)  The  Englishman  Aldhelm  composed  various  poems, 
with  no  great  success,  on  subjects  relating  to  a  christian  lite.  (26) 

Syriac,  on  tha  works  of  Dianynus  Areopacita,  and  on  the  Apocalypse ;  extracts 
iiom  which  have  been  publisaed  by  Jibr.  EchdUns.  Jno.  Mortn,  and  F.  J^airon, 

Basil,  bishop  of  TheBsalonica,  say  some,  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  say  oth- 
ers ;  and  who  flourished  perhaps  AD.  675  ;  wrote  Scholia  oo  fifteen  Orations  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen. 

MacariuSj  a  Monothelite,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  about  AD.  680,  whose  Con- 
fession of  faith,  and  extracts  from  other  works,  are  extant.  Concilia  Tom.  vi. 

Joktij  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  AD.  680,  has  left  us  one  oration,  part  ot 
another,  afragmeptof  a  Hymn,  and  parts  of  a  Dialogue  between  a  pagan  and  a 
christian.     TV.] 

r22)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Januarii  Tom.ii  p.  535.  [/i^fonncf  was  nobly  bom 
at  Toledo,  educated  at  Seville,  and  after  being  a  monk  and  abbot  at  Agli,  became 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  AD.  657 — 667.  His  10  spurious  homilies  and  discourses, 
and  one  spurious  tract,  concerning  the  virgin  Mary,  with  one  genuine  tract  on 
the 'same  subject,  were  published  by  Fefoardentiua,  Paris  1576  j  and  afterwards  in 
the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  Tom.  xii.  We  have  from  his  nen,  a  tract  on  the  eccle- 
siast.  writers,  in  continuation  of  Jerome,  Gennadius  ttc.  two  Epistles,  and  a 
tract  de  coenitione  Baptismi.  Several  other  tracts  and  letters,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  Isidort^s  Gothic  History,  are  lost.     TV.] 

(23)  [Desideriui  was  treasurer  to  dothair  II,  AD.  614,  and  bishop  of  Cahors  in 
France,  AD.  629—652.  His  First  Book  of  Epistles,  contains  those  which  Desi- 
derius  wrote  to  his  friends,  the  second,  contains  those  addressed  to  him.  They 
are  extant  in  CamsiuM,  Lection.  Antiquae,  Tom.  v.  and  in  Biblioth.  max.  Patr* 
Tom.  viii.     TV.] 

(24)  [Eligius  was  bom  near  Limoges,  became  a  j^oldsmith  there,  and  was  es- 
teemed the  oest  workman  in  all  France.  In  635,  king  Dagobert  sent  him  as  em 
basaador  to  Brittany.  While  a  layman,  he  erected  several  monasteries  and 
churches.  He  was  bishop  of  JVbyon,  AD.  640 — 659;  and  continued  to  found 
monasteries  and  churches,  and  besides  labored  to  spread  Christianity  among  the 
Flemings,  the  Frieslanders^  and  the  Swabians.  He  has  left  us  a  tract  de  rectitu- 
dine  Catholicae  conversationis,  (which  has  been  ascribed  to  Augustine,)  and  an 
Epistle  to  Desiderius  of  Cahors.  Of  the  16  Homilies  ascribed  to  him,  and  extant 
in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  Tom.  xii.  the  ^eatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  spurious.  They  are  compilations  from  the  fathers,  and  several  of 
them  bear  marks  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.     TV.] 

(25)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  565.  [About  the  year  660, 
Marcalphus,  then  70  years  old,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Paris,  compiled 
this  book  of  formulas  of  different  instruments  and  writiujgs  used  in  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  transaction  of  ecclesiasticaraffairsyand  in  tbe  man- 
agement of  church  property.  It  was  published  Paris  1665  4to,  and  1667,  by  Ba- 
luxe,  in  CapituU.  Regum  Francor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  369.     TV.] 

(26)  {^  This  prelate,  certainly  deserved  a  more  honorable  mention  than  is  here 
made  of  him  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  His  poetical  talents  were  by  no  means  the  most 
distinguishing  part  of  his  character.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Saxon  langua^s.  He  appeared  also  with  dignity  in  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy, that  BO  lone  divided  the  Saxon  and  British  churches.  See  CoUxer's  Ec- 
clesiastical Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  121."  Mad. — Aldhdm  was  erandson  to  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Goths.    When  young  he  travelled  over  Gaul  and  Italy;  and  pursued 
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Jvlianus  Promeritis  confuted  the  Jews,  and  has  left  us  some  other 
specimens  of  his  genius,  which  are  neither  to  be  highly  praised, 
nor  utterly  contemned. (27)  To  these  may  be  added  Cresconi- 
us, {20)  whose  Abridgment  of  the  Canons  is  well  known,  Frede- 
garius,{2^)  and  a  few  others.(30) 

study  with  such  ardor,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age. 
Returning  to  England,  he  lived  first  as  a  monk,  and  then  for  34  years  as  the  ab- 
bot of  Malmsbury;  aHerwards,  he  was  bishop  of  Sherburne  AD.  705 — 709.  Beda 
(Lib.  T.  c.  19.)  savs,  he  was  undeainqtic  doctissimut.  While  abbot,  he  wrote,  by 
request  of  an  English  synod,  a  book  in  confutation  of  the  sentiments  and  practice 
of  the  ancient  Brittons  and  SScotts  in  regard  to  Easter;  which  is  now  lost.  He 
also  wrote  a  tract  in  praise  of  virginity,  botJi  in  prose  and  in  verse  :  likewise  a 
Book  on  the  eight  principal  virtues ;  and  a  1000  verses  of  Enigmas.  These  and 
some  other  poems  were  published  at  Mayence,  1601,  6vo.  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
max.  Patr.  Tom.  xiii.     TV.] 

(27)  [JuLiantLa  PomeriuSj  was  bishop  of  Toledo,  AD.  680 — 690.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Joshua;  a  demonstration  that  Christ  has  come,  against  the 
Jews,  in  three  Books ;  on  death,  the  place  of  departed  souls,  the  resuriection  and 
final  judgment,  three  Books  ;  on  the  discrepances  in  the  scriptures,  two  Books ; 
a  history  of  king  Wamba's  expedition  against  Paul,  the  rebel  dukeof  Narbonne; 
and  an  Appendix  to  Udefonsus  de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  His  works  are  in  the 
12th  vol.  of  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.     TV.] 

(28)  {Cresconiua  was  an  African  bishop,  and  flourished  AD.  690.  His  Brevio' 
rium  Canonum,  is  a  methodical  Index  to  the  canons  of  councils  and  decrees  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  digested  under  300  heads.  He  afterwards  wrote  Concordia 
seu  Ldber  Canonum,  which  is  the  same  thing,  except  that  the  canons  and  de- 
crees are  here  recited  at  length.  Both  works  are  in  Voellus,  and  JusteWs  Bibli- 
oth. Juris  Canon.     Tr.] 

(29)  Histoire  Littcrairede  la  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  506.  [Fretfe^arms  Scholasti- 
cus,  was  a  Gallic  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  640.  He  compiled  a  Chronicle, 
from  the  creation,  to  the  year  of  Christ  641,  in  five  Books.  The  three  first 
Books,  which  reach  to  AD.  561,  area  compilation  fi-om  Jtdius  Africanus,  Eusehi- 
us  as  translated  by  Jerome^  and  others.  The  fourth  Book,  coniprising  AD.  561 — 
584,  is  an  abridgment  of  Gregory  Turoncnsis'  History  of  the  Franks.  The  fifth 
Book,  fipom  584,  to  641,  was  composed  by  Fredfgarius.  The  Chronicon  was  af- 
terwards continued  by  other  hands,  to  AD.  768.  The  fiAh  Book  is  published 
among  the  Scriptores  rerum  Francicar.  The  other  Books  arc,  partly  in  CanisiuSf 
Lectioncs  Antiq.  Tom.  ii.and  partly  in  Gregory  7\iron.  Histor.  Francor.     TV.] 

(30)  [The  following  catalogue  embraces  the  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  MoS' 
hdm, 

PateriuSj  pupil  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  bishop  of  Brescia,  about  AD.  601. 
He  wrote  a  Collection  of  scripture  testimonies,  in  three  Books ;  two  from  the 
O.  Test,  and  one  from  the  New  : — ^published  with  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great. 

Faustus,  a  monk  brought  up  by  St.  Benedict^  pnA  sent  into  Gaul  with  St. 
Maurus.  He  wrote,  AD.  606,  the  life  of  St.  Maurus  ;  and  the  life  of  St.  Seteri- 
nus.    Both  are  extant  in  Mabillonyf  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  i. 

Marcus^  a  disciple  and  companion  of  St.  Benedictf  and  versifier  of  the  life  of 
Benedict  by  Gregory  the  Great :  fl.  AD.  606. 

Boniface  IV,  pope  AD.  606 — (U5,  has  left  us  an  Epistle  to  king  EtkefJbert  of 
Kent;  and  a  Synodic  Decree  :  in  the  Concil.  Tom.  v. 

BulgaranuSy  a  Spanish  Goth,  and  count,  AD.  610.  Six  of  his  Epistles,  still 
preserved,  have  been  often  consulted,  but  never  published. 

SisebtOuSj  a  Gothic  king  in  Spain  AD.  612 — 621.  Several  of  his  Epistles  are 
preserved;  and  likewise  his  life  and  martyrdom  of  Si.  Desiderius. 

Boniface  V.  pope  AD.  620—626.  His  Epistle  to  Justus  bishop  of  Rochester, 
another  to  Edirdn  king  of  Northumberland,  and  a  thiid  to  EaiUburg,  Edwin's 
queen,  are  extant  in  BaroniuSj  Annales,  ad  ann.  618,  and  625,  also  in  the  Concil. 
Tom.  V. 

JfenniuSf  a  British  monk,  and  abbot  of  Bangor,  about  AD.  620,  and  often  con- 
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founded  with  the  Irish  Gildas.  He  wrote  de  Gestis  BriUmum  Libera  sire  Bre- 
vinriutttf  or  a  History  of  the  Britons;  the  MS.  of  which  U  still  preserved  &t 
Westminster  and  at  Cambridge.    See  Care,  Hist.  Lit.  Tom.  i.  jd.  620. 

Honoriits,  pope,  AD.  626 — 638.  He  was  a  roonothelite.  £ight  of  his  Epis- 
tles, which  fully  prove  the  fact,  are  extant,  in  the  Coucil.  Tom.  v.  See  Joh, 
Forbes,  Instruct.  Hist.  Thcolog.  Lib.  v.  and  Schroeckhf  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xz.  p. 
401,  442  &c.  446  Au;. 

BrauliOj  bishop  of  Saragossa,  AD.  627 — 646.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  AeauU- 
an  a  monk;  which  is  in  Mabillony.  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  i.  also  two 
Epistles  to  Isidore  Hispal.  and  a  snort  Eulogy  of  Isidore,  which  are  published 
with  the  works  of  Isidore. 

Jonas f  an  Irish  monk,  and  abbot  oflLuxeuUj  flourished  about  AD.  630.  He 
wrote  the  Lives  of  St.  Columbanus  Bobieusis,  of  Eustaiius  abbot  of  Luxueil,  of 
Attata  abbot  of  BoI)io,  of  Bertulph  abbot  of  Bobio,  of  St,  John  the  founder  and 
abbot  of  a  monastery,  and  of  St.  Far  a  or  Burgundofara  first  abbess  of  York. 
Most  of  these  lives  are  in  Mabillony ,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  ii. 

Cummianus  or  ComminuSf  surnamed  Fata  or  Fada,  i.  e.  (a//,  son  of  Fiaena 
the  king  of  west  Momonia  in  Ireland*,  born  AD.  592,  died  661.  He  was  a 
monk,  abbot,  and  some  add  bishop  in  Ireland  ;  and  wrote  an  Epistle  to  Secie- 
nu^  abbot  of  Hy,  on  the  paschal  controversy,  (in  Usher's  Sylloge  Epistolaiv  Hi- 
bernicar.  p.  24.)  and  a  Book  de  poeniienUanun  mensura,  which  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
max.  Patr.  Tom.  zii. 

John  IV,  pope  AD.  640 — 641.  He  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Scotch  bishops, 
concerning  tne  paschal  controversy  ;  another  to  tiie  emperor  Constantine  III,  in 
apology' for  pope  Honorius;  and  a  third  to  Isaac f  bishop  of  Syracuse.  Those 
are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  Tom.  v. 

JludoenstSj  or  DadOj  archbishop  of  Rouen,  AD.  640 — 683.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  90,  and  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Eligius  of  Noyon,  in  iii  Books ;  published, 
imperfect,  by  Surtitf;  and  perfect,  by  L.  Daehier^  Spicileg.  Tom.  v  also  an 
Epistle. 

Theodoras  I,  pope,  AD.  642 — 649.  He  has  lefl  us  two  Epistles;  in  the  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  V,  and  in  tlie  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  Tom.  xii. 

Eugenius.  archbishop  of  Toledo,  AD.  646—657.  lie  composed  some  tracts, 
in  verse  and  prose,  which  are  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  Tom.  xii. 

Tajo  or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  flourished  AD.  646.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  works  of  Gregory  tlie  Great ;  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  copies  of 
them ;  and  compiled  five  Books  of  Sentences^  from  them. 

Martin  I,  pope.  AD.  649 — 655.  For  his  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the  emperor 
Constans,  called  iiis  Typus,  Martin  was  seized  by  an  armed  force,  in  653,  carried 
prisoner  to  Constantinople,  kept  in  jail  a  long  time,  tried,  and  banished.  He 
ended  his  days  at  Cherson,  an  exile.  Seventeen  of  his  Epistles  are  extant;  11 
of  them,  Gr.  and  Lat.  are  in  the  Concil.  Tom.  vi. 

AnastasiaSy  deacon  and  apocrisiarius  of  the  Romish  church.  lie  adhered  to 
St.  MaximuSf  and  shared  in  his  fortunes.  The  year  before  his  death,  AD.  665: 
he  wrote  a  lonf  letter,  giving  account  of  the  suflerings  and  exile  of  himself, 
MaximuSy  and  Anastasius  patnarch  of  Constantinople,  and  defendinff  their  te- 
nets in  opposition  to  the  Monothelites.  It  is  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  Tom. 
xii.  and  also  prefixed  to  the  works  of  St.  Maximus. 

Fruetuostts,  of  royal  Gothic  blood,  bishop  of  Braga,  AD.  GI5G — 675.  He  was 
founder  of  many  monasteries,  and  particularly  that  of  Alcala:  and  drew  up  two 
Rules  for  monks,  one  in  twenty  three  chapters,  the  other  in  twenty.  Both  are 
published  by  Lu.  HolstenitiSy  Codex  Rugular.  Pt.  ii. 

K«toZiansi^,popc,  AD.  657 — 671.  In  tlie  year  668,  he  and  Maurus  the  archbish- 
op of  Ravenna^mutually  excommunicated'  each  other.  Six  of  his  Epistles  are  in 
the  Concilior.  Tom.  vi. 

^yridifj,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  about  AD.  657.  He  wrote  two  Epistles,  which 
are  extant  in  Lu.  Dachier,  Spicileg.  Tom.  i.  or,  new  ed.  Tom.  iii. 

CamTneneus,  surnamed  Aibus;  an  Irish  monk,  and  abbot  of  Hy,  AD.  657—- 
669.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Columbay  the  first  abbot  of  Hy ;  which  may  be 
seen  in  Mabillony ,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  i 

Jonasy  a  disciple  of  St.  Columbanus,  and  an  abbot  somewhere.  He  wrote, 
about  AD.  664,  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  John,  abbot  Reomaensis,  in  ii  Books. 
The  latter  Book  is  in  Mabillony,  Acta  &c.  Tom.  i. 

Theodorus,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  whom  the  pope  made  archbishop  of 
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Canterbury  AD.  668.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  efficient  in  action 
Introducing  a  fine  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  works  into  England,  he  gave  an 
impulse  to  learning  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy.  He  also,  did  muoh  to  bring 
the  British  and  Scotch  clergy  to  adopt  the  Roman  method  of  keeping  Easter. 
His  only  work^  except  an  epistle,  is  nis  PoenUentialef  or  directory  for  dealing 
with  ofienders  m  the  church. 

JlgathiOj  pope,  AD.  G80 — 681,  has  left  us  three  Epistles;  which  are  in  the  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  VI. 

^damnanus  or  ^damannuSf  a  Scotch-Irish  monk,  and  abbot  of  Hy,  AD.  679 — 
704.  He  was  very  active  in  bringing  the  Scotch  and  Irish  to  adopt  the  Roman 
practice  respecting  Easter.  His  life  of  St.  Columbanus,  in  3  Books,  is  given  by 
Canisius  and  Sunua;  and  his  topographical  description  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
sacred  places,  as  he  learned  them  from  Jirculphus  a  Gallic  bishop  and  traveller^ 
in  3  Books,  was  published  by  MabUlony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  secul.  iii.  Pt. 
ii.  or  Tom.  iv.  p.  456—472. 

Cedfrid,  abbot  of  Wercmuth  or  Wiremuth,  in  England,  about  AD.  680,  and 

E receptor  to  Beda.  He  visited  Rome ;  obtained  of  pope  Sergius,  privileges  for 
is  monastery  ;  and  brought  home  books  for  the  use  of  nis  monks.  A  Ions  Epis- 
tle of  his  to  JVattofi,  kins;  of  the  Picts,  in  defence  of  the  Roman  method  of  keep- 
ing Easter,  is  extant  in  Beda.  L.  v.  c.  22,  and  in  the  Concilia,  Tom.^vi. 

JiphoniuSy  very  little  known,  but  supposed  to  have  lived  about  AD.  680^  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  in  vi  Books;  which  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
max.  Patr.  Tom.  xiv. 

Valerius,  a  Spanish  monk  and  abbot  in  Gallicia,  about  AD.  680.  His  life  of 
8t  Fructxiosus,  is  extant  in  MabiUonyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ii.  Some 
other  lives  and  treatises  exist  in  MS. 

Leo  JI,  pope,  AD.  682 — 664.  Five  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  are  extant  in  the 
Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  But  Baranius  and  others  think  them  spurious,  because  thej 
represent  pope  Honorius  to  have  been  a  Monothelite. 

Benedict  II,  pope,  AD.  684—686.  He  has  two  Epistles  in  the  Concilia^ 
Tom.  vi. 

BoboUntUf  a  monk  and  presb^er,  who  orobably  lived  about  AD.  690.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Germanus,  first  abbot  Grandivallensis,  in  the  bishopriQ  of 
Basle,  who  was  slain  about  AD.  666 :  extant  in  MabiUanyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Bened.  Tom.  ii.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AKD  TH£0L06T. 

§  I.  Miserable  state  of  Religion. — §  2.  Expositore  of  the  scriptures.— §  3.  Do^- 
raatic  theology. — §  4.  Practical  theology .—§  5.  Renewal  of  penitential  disci- 
pline.— §  6.  State  of  polemic  theology. 

§  1.  During  this  century,  true  religion  lay  buried  under  a 
senseless  mass  of  superstitions;  and  was  unable  to  raise  her 
head.  The  earlier  christians  had  worshipped  only  God,  and 
his  son ;  but  those  called  christians  in  this  age,  worshipped  tlie 
wood  of  a  cross,  the  images  of  holy  men,  and  bones  of  dubious 
origin.(l)  The  early  christians  placed  heaven  and  hell  before 
the  view  of  men ;  these  latter  depicted  a  certain  fire  prepared 
to  burn  off  the  imperfections  of  die  soul.  The  former  taught, 
that  Christ  had  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  by  his  death 
and  his  blood ;  the  latter  seemed  to  incidcate,  that  the  gates  of 
heaven  would  be  closed  against  none,  who  should  enrich  the 
clergy  or  the  church  with  their  donations.  (2)  The  former  were . 
studious  to  maintain  a  holy  simplicity,  and  to  follow  a  pure  and 
chaste  piety}  the  latter  placed  the  substance  of  religion  in  ex- 
ternal rites  and  bodily  exercises.  Did  any  one  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve ?    Two  irrefragible  arguments  were  at  hand ;  the  authority 

(1)  I  will  here  quote  a  passage,  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  piety  of  this 
aire,  taken  from  the  Life  of  St.  EUgins,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in  Lu.  Dachier's  Spi- 
cilegiuin  veter.  Scriptor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  92.  "  Tke  Lord  conferred  upon  this  most 
hoiy  man,  among  other  miraculous  giftsj  thaty  while  searching  and  praving  after 
them,  icith  the  mast  ardent  faith,  the  bodies  of  the  holy  martyrs,  which  had  lain  con- 
eealed  for  so  many  ages,  were  discovered/'  This  most  successful  carcass-hunter 
ofsamts,  therefore,  discovered  the  bodies  of  Quintin,  Piato,  Crispin,  Crispinian, 
L%Lcian,  and  many  others  ;  as  his  biographer  minutely  narrates.  Such  ability  to 
find  the  concealed  bones  of  saints  and  martyrs,  was  claimed  by  most  of  the  bish- 
ops, who  wished  to  be  esteemed  by  the  people,  and  to  amass  riches. 

(2)  St.  Eligius,  a  great  man  of  this  age,  says,  (in  Dachier,  Spicilegium,  Tom. 
ii.  p.  f)6.)  "  He  is  a  good  christian,  itho  comes  often  to  church,  and  brings  his  of- 
fering to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  God  ;  who  does  not  taste  of  his  produce,  till  he  has 
first  offered  some  of  it  to  God ;  who,  as  often  as  tke  holtj  soleinnitirs  return,  keeps 
himself  for  some  days  before,  pure  etenfiom  his  own  wife,  .w  that  he  may  come  to 
the  altar  of  God  with  a  safe  conscience;  and  who  finally  has  committed  to  memory 
the  Creed,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Redeem  your  souls  from  punishment,  whUe  ye 
have  the  means  in  your  poioer — present  oblations  and  tithes  to  the  churches,  bring 
candles  to  the  holy  places,  according  to  your  wealth — and  come  often  to  tlie  church, 
and  beg  suppliantly  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  V  y^  ox)  these  things,  ye 
may  come  itith  confidence,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  God,  in  the  day  oj  judg- 
ment, and  say:  Give,  Lor  a,  for  we  have  given."  [''We  see  here  a  large  and 
ample  description  of  the  character  of  a  good  christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the 
least  mention  of  the  lore  of  God,  rcsigntUion'xo  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or 
justice,  benrcolence,  and  charity  towards  men :  and  in  which  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion is  made  to  consist  in  coming  often  to  the  church,  bringing  offerings  to  the  aU 
tar,  lighting  candles  in  consocrated  places,  and  such  like  \uin  grrviccs."     Mad.] 
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of  the  church,  and  miracles  ;  for  the  working  of  which  in  these 
times  of  ignorance,  but  a  moderate  share  of  dexterity  was  re- 
quisite. 

§  2.  Few,  either  of  the  Greeks  or  latins,  applied  themselves 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures.  There  remain  some 
commentaries  of  Isichius  of  Jerusalem,  on  certain  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  MaocimuM 
composed  sixtv-Jive  Questions  on  the  holy  scriptures,  and  some 
other  works  of  like  character.  Julianus  Pomerius  showed  his 
wish,  and  his  inability,  to  reconcile  passages  of  scripture  between 
which  there  is  apparent  contradiction,  and  also  to  explain  the 
prophecy  of  Nahum.  Compared  with  these  writers,  the  worst 
of  modern  interpreters  are  manifestly  to  be  preferred.  The 
Greeks,  especially  those  who  would  be  thought  adepts  in  mystic 
theology,  ran  after  fantastic  allegories ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Questions  of  Maxirmis  above  mentioned.  The  Latins  had  too 
little  self-confidence  even  to  venture  on  such  a  course,  and 
therefore  only  culled  flowers  from  the  works  of  Gregory  and 
Augustine  ;  as  is  manifest,  among  otlier  works,  from  the  Ex- 
planations of  the  Old  and  JSTew  Testament  collected  by  Pa- 
terius  from  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great.  (3)  Thomas  of 
Heraclea  gave  to  the  Syrians  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (4) 

^  3.  As  among  the  Latins,  philosophy  was  nearly  extinct,  and 
among  the  Greeks,  only  certain  points  of  theology  were  brought 
under  discussion,  no  one  thought  of  reducing  the  doctrines  of 
religion  to  a  regular  system,  and  of  stating  them  philosophically. 
Yet  one  Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  composed  a  short  sum- 
mary of  religious  doctrines,  which  he  called  The  Pandect  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  But  the  rank  and  influence  due  to  this  au- 
thor, may  be  inferred  from  the  mournful  verses  subjoined  to  this 
work,  in  which  the  author  deplores  in  sorrowful  strains  the  loss  of 
the  wood  of  the  [true]  cross,  which  the  Persians  were  said  to 
have  carried  away.  A  more  neat  and  judicious  Latin  summary 
of  the  theology  of  this  age,  has  not  come  down  to  us,  than  that 
in  Ildefonsus^  book  de  Vognitione  Baptismi,  lately  brought  to 
light  by  Baluze  ; — a  work  indeed  which  uie  do  not  need,  but 
one  that  contains  some  valuable  testimonies  for  truths  which  were 
afterw^ds  discarded.(5}     Tajy)  or  Togo,  bishop  of  Saragossa, 

(3)  This  useless  performance  has  bceo  usually  printed  with  the  works  of  Grtgr- 
&fy  the  Great ;  ana  therefore  the  Benedictine  monks  inserted  it  in  their  recent 
and  splendid  edition  of  Gregory*^  works,  vol.  iv.  Pt  ii.  but  with  no  advantage 
to  the  public. 

(4^  Jos.  Sim.  ^ssematij  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  93,  94. 

(5)  See  Baluze  J  Miscellanea,  Tom.  \i.  p.  1  &€.  Prom  this  book,  it  ctearTv 
appears,  among  other  thincs,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubsUmHaUon,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, was  unknown  to  the  Latins  in  the  7th  centurj,  (ch.  137.  pa.  99.) — that  the 
sacred  volume  was  read  by  all  christians,  (cb.  80.  p.  5d) — and  other  nets  of  the 
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compiled  five  Books  of  Sentences^  which  are  a  dry  and  insipid 
body  of  theoretical  and  practical  divinity,  taken  from  Gregory 
the  Great,  though  Augustine  is  sometimes  taxed  for  contribu* 
tioDS :  yet  that  age  esteemed  it  an  admirable  performance,  and 
deserving  inmiortality.(6)  On  certain  parts  of  Christianity,  a 
few  individuals  employed  their  pens;  as  Maocimus^  who  wrote 
on  theology  f  and  on  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  in  the  fi^shj 
and  likewise  on  the  two  natures  in  Christ;  and  Theodorus  of 
Raithu,  who  wrote  on  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  But  .tliose 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  age,  will  easily  conjecture 
what  sort  of  doctors  these  were. 

^  4.  The  lamentable  state  of  practical  theology,  is  manifest 
from  every  writer  on  the  subject  in  this  age«  The  best  of  them 
were,  JDorotheus^  in  his  Ascetic  Dissertations,  Maximus  and  Ald^ 
helm^  in  some  tracts,  Hesychius,  and  Thalasius^  in  their  Sen- 
tences, and  a  few  others.  But  in  these,  bow  many  and  how  great 
are  the  imperfections !  how  numerous  the  marks  of  superstition  I 
what  constant  indications  of  a  mind  vacillating  and  unable  to  grasp 
the  subject !  The  laity,  as  they  were  called,  had  no  oause  to  tax 
their  teachers  with  excessive  severity.  For  it  was  customary  to 
confine  the  obligations  of  m«n  to  a  very  few  virtues ;  as  is  mani- 
fest from  Aldhem^s  tract  on  the  eight  principal  vices*  And  those 
who  neglected  these  duties,  were  to  incur  no  very  formidable  pun- 
ishment for  their  offences.  A  life  of  solitude,  as  practised  by  the 
monks,  though  adorned  by  no  marks  of  true  piety,  was  esteemed 
sufficient  of  itself  to  atone  for  all  kinds  of  guilt ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore called,  by  the  Latins,  a  second  Baptii^.{l)  This  one  fact  is 
sufficient  to  show,  how  little  the  precepts  of  Christ  were  under- 
stood in  this  age.  Among  the  swarms  of  Greek  and  oriental 
monks,  very  many  labored  to  attain  perfection,  by  means  of  con- 
templation ;  and  these  endeavored  to  transfuse  mto  their  very  na- 
tures, the  spirit  of  Dionysius^  that  father  of  the  mystics. 

^  5.  Theodorus  the  Cilician,  a  Grecian  monk,  restored  among 
the  Latins  the  discipline  oipenanee,  as  it  is  called,  which  had  fall- 
en into  neglect,  and  enforced  it  by  strict  rules,  borrowed  from  the 

like  nature.  Hdsfimstts  carefaHy  excludea  philosophy  and  reason  as  authorities 
in  religion  ;  and  teaches  that  there  are  two  sources  of  theology,  namely  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  or  as  he  expresses  himself  (p. 
14,  22,)  dimnae  institutionis  auctoritatem,  et  sacrae  patemitatis  antiquitatem. 

(6)  See  Jo.  MabtUonjif  Analecta  veteris  Aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  68  &c. 

(7)  [See  Hardmns  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1771,  where,  in  the  Capitula  of  7%e- 
odore  ctf  Canterbury,  we  read :  At  the  ordination  ofiiumks,  the  abbot  ouffht  to  say 
mass,  and  utter  three  prayers  over  his  head ;  and  the  monk  should  TeiT  his  heaid 
with  a  cowl  seven  days ',  and  on  the  7th  day  the  abbot  should  remove  the  veil 
from  the  monk's  head.  As  in  baptism  the  presbyter  removes  the  infant's  veil  on 
the  7th  day,  so  should  the  abbot  do  to  the  monk :  for  it  is  a  MCond  BaptUmf  mo* 
cording  to  the  decision  of  the  fathers ;  and  all  sins  areforgiwtny  as  in  Baptism* 
Schl.} 
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Grecian  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.  This  man,  being  unex- 
pectedly raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  England,  AD  668, 
among  many  other  laudable  deeds,  reduced  to  a  regular  system, 
that  part  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  is  called  diseipUna  poeniten" 
tiaria.  For,  by  publishing  his  Penitential,  a  work  of  which  kind 
the  Latin  world  had  never  before  seen,  he  taught  the  priests  to 
discriminate  between  more  heinous  and  lighter  sins,  and  between 
such  as  were  secret  and  such  as  were  open,  and  likewise  to  meas- 
ure and  to  estimate  them  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  sinner,  his  sorrow  iac, 
and  pointed  out  the  punishment  due  to  the  several  kinds  of  sins 
and  faults,  the  proper  modes  of  consoling,  admonishing,  and  ab- 
solving, and  in  short,  marked  out  the  whole  duty  of  those  who 
hear  confessions.  (8)  This  new  discipline  of  penance,  though  it 
was  of  Grecian  origin,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Latins ;  and  in 
a  short  time,  it  was  diffused  from  Britain  over  the  whole  Latin 
world,  and  enforced  by  Penitentials  drawn  up  after  the  patem  of 
the  original  one  b)  Theodoras.  Yet  it  gradually  declined  again, 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  the  new  system  of  what  are  called 
indulgences^  was  at  length  wholly  subverted. 

^  6.  Those  who  wrote  against  the  religious  sects  that  departed 
from  the  common  faith,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  named ;  and 
they  would  not  be  wordi  reading,  were  it  not  that  they  serve  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  their  times.  Against  the  pagans,  JVicias 
composed  two  Books  ;(9)  and  Pkotius  mentions  a  person  unknown 
to  us,  who  he  says,  contended  against  them,  with  a  great  array  of 
arguments  drawn  from  the  fathers. HO)  Against  the  Jews,  con- 
tended Julianus  Pomerius.  All  tne  heresies  are  described  and 
assailed,  in  the  little  work  of  Timotheusj  on  the  Reception  of  Her- 
etics. Of  the  theological  contests  among  the  orthodox  them- 
selves, little  can  be  said.  In  this  age,  were  scattered  the  seeds  of 
those  grievous  contests,  which  afterwards  severed  the  Greeks 
from  the  Latins ;  nor  were  they  merely  scattered,  but  likewise 
took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  Roman  domi- 
nation appeared  altogether  insufferable.  In  Britain,  the  ancient 
christians  of  that  country  contended  with  the  new  or  Romish 
christians,  that  is,  of  the  Saxon  race,  whom  Augustine  converted 
to  Christ.  They  contended  respecting  various  things ;  as  bap- 
tism, and  the  tonsure,  but  especially  about  the  time  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  Easter.(ll)     But  these  controversies  did 

(8^  The  Penitendfcl  of  T%eodonaif  is  still  extant,  though  mutilated ;  published 
by  Ja.  Petit,  Paris  1G79,  4to.  with  learned  Dissertations  and  notes.  Wc  have 
also  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  Capitula  ecclesiastica  of  the  same  Theodorus, 
in  Dachier,  Spicilegium,  Tom.  iz.  Harduinj  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1771,  and 
elsewhere. 

(9)  [Of  this  man,  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  he  was  a  monk,  and  that 
he  wrote  a  book  against  the  seven  chapters  of  PfUloponus.     Schl.} 

(10)  Photixs,  Biblioth.  Codex  clxx.  p.  379. 

(11)  Cvmmanus'   Cpistle.   in  Ja.   Usher's  Sylloge  epistolar.   Hibemicar.  p 
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not  relate  to  religion  itself;  and  they  were  settled  and  determin- 
ed, in  the  eighth  century,  by  tlie  Benedictine  monks,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Romans. (12) 

23  &c.    Beda,  Historia  Eccles.  gentis  Anglor.  Lib.  iii.  c.  25.    Dav.   WUkim, 
Concilia  magnae  Britann.  Tom.  i.  p.  37,  42.  Acta  Sanctor.  Februarii,  Tom. 
iii.  p.  21)  84.     [See  also  Dr.  Warner' 3  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Book 
ii  and  iii.    Mad.] 
(12)  Jo.  Mkbilfonyj  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  ii  &c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RITES    AND    CEREMOITIES. 
§  1.  Eites  multiplied. — §  2.  Some  examples. 

^  1.  The  Greeks,  in  the  council  which  is  called  Quinuextunif 
made  various  enactments  respecting  religious  rites  and  forms  of 
worship,  in  which  there  were  several  deviations  from  the  Roman 
visage.  These  canons  were  publicly  received  in  all  the  churches, 
within  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  and  likewise  by  all 
churches,  which  accorded  in  doctrine  and  worship  with  the 
Greeks,  though  situated  in  the  dominions  of  barbarian  kings.(l) 
Nearly  all  the  Roman  pontifis  likewise  added  something  new  to 
the  ancient  ceremonies;  as  if  they  had  supposed,  that  no  one 
could  teach  Christianity  with  succes3,.  unless  he  could  delight  a 
christian  assembly  with  rare  shows  and  mummery.  These  rights 
and  usages  were  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne^  propagated  from 
Rome  among  the  other  Latin  churches ;  for  the  arrogance  of  the 
pontic  would  not  suffer  them  to  deviate  from  the  Roman  usage. 

§  2.  A  few  specimens  may  serve  for  examples.  The  number 
of  festivals,  which  was  already  oppressively  great,  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  day  consecrated  to  the  wood  of  the  cross  on 
which  the  Savior  hung  ;(2)  and  another  to  the  commemoration 
of  his  ascent  to  heaven. (3)     Boniface  V,  invested  the  churches 

(1)  [ThiB  council  was  held  at  Confltaotinaple,  AD.  692,  and  was  composed 
chiefly  of  oriental  bishops,  of  whom  more  than  200  were  assembled.  The  place 
of  the  sessions  was  a  hall  in  the  imperial  palace,  called  Tndlus ;  whence  the 
council  was  denominated  ConeUium  TraUanum^  and  Concilium  in  7Vii22o.  It 
was  properhr  the  seventh  GenaraL  Council,  and  supplied  canons  for  the  church, 
which  tfie  mUi  and  sixth  had  neclected  to  make.  Beinc  thus  a  kind  of  ivpple- 
ment  to  the  fiflh  and  sixth  generd  Councils,  it  was  called  ConeUium  Qtanitextum, 
See  chan.  v.  §  12.  below.     TV.] 

(2)  This  festival  was  instituted  bj  the  emperor  HeradiuM^  in  the  year  631,  after 
he  had  vanquished  the  Persians  and  recovered  from  them  the  real  cross,  which 
Cowroea  theur  king  had  carried  off  fourteen  years  before.  The  festival  was  es- 
tablished by  pope  HonoriuM;  and  was  introduced  into  the  West  in  this  century. 
For  the  Roman  ]>ontifi8  were  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  were  beginning  gradually  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  jurisdiction. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  festival,  which  the  Greeks  call  ^aupooavfia 
^d  the  Latins,  exaltoHo  anew,  kept.  Sept  14.  See  Barontus,  Annales,  ad  ann. 
628.  TV.]  occurs  in  the  Collatio  of  St.  Maaamus  with  2%eodosiMUf  bishop  of  Cesa- 
rea,  AD.  650.    See  Baumgartm's    Erlauterung    der  christl.  Alterthiimer,  p. 

•51u.      iSCAt.J 

(3)  [It  is  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Moskeim  had  here  given  his  authority  for  pla- 
cing the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Ascension  in  this  century.  Among  the  fifty  days 
next  following  Easter,  this  festival  had  been  observed  bv  the  christians,  with  pe- 
culiar solemnity,  ever  since   the  fourth  century  :  as  may  be  inferred  from  M- 
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with  those  rights  of  asylum,  which  afforded  to  all  villains  a  li- 
cence to  commit  crimes  without  much  danger. (4)  The  art  of 
ornamenting  churches  magnificently,  was  perfected  witli  great 
diligence  by  Honorius,(J>)  For,  as  neither  Christ  nor  his  apos- 
tles had  enjoined  any  thing  on  this  subject,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  their  vicar  should  confer  this  favor  on  mankind.  Of  the  sa- 
cerdotal garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  which  was  deem- 
ed necessary  in  the  celebration  of  tlie  Lord's  supper,  and  for 
giving  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  assemblies  for  public  worship, 
I  shall  say  nothing. 

gustinCj  Epist.  118  ad  Januar.  Chrysostom,  Horail.  62.  Tom.  vii,  and  Homil. 
35.  Tom.  V.  Constitutiones  Apostol.  L.  viii.  c.  33.  L.  v.  c.  19,  and  eapecially 
from  the  Concil.  Agatbense,  AD.  506.  where  the  Slst  Canon  says  :  Pascna,  Na- 
tale  Dominii  Epiphania,  ^scensianem  Domini j  Pentecosten  et  natalem  S.  Johan- 
nis  Baptistae^vel  si  qui  maximi  dies  in  fcstivitatibus  habentiir,  nonnisi  in  civitati- 
bus  autin  pa/ochiis  teneant.  (Hardtdn,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1000.)  Instead  of  this  festi- 
val, might  be  mentioned  the  Feast  of  Ml  SaintSj  as  orisinating  in  this  century, 
under  pope  Boniface.  In  the  eastern  churches,  it  had  indeed  been  observed  ever 
since  tnc  4th  century,  on  the  eishth  day  afler  Whitsunday,  and  was  called  the 
Feast  of  all  the  Martyrs.  But  m  the  western  churches,  it  had  the  following  ori- 
gin. Boniface^  in  the  year  610,  obtained  by  gifl,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and 
consecrated  it  to  the  honor  of  tlie  virgin  Mary  and  all  the  martyrs ;  as  it  had  be- 
fore been  sacred  to  all  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Cybele.  On  this  occasion,  ho 
ordered  the  feast  of  ail  the  apostles,  to  be  kept  on  the  1st  of  May,  which  was  af- 
terwards assigned  only  to  Pnilip  and  Jarnes  ;  and  the  feast  of  aifl  the  martyrs,  on 
the  12th  of  >lay.  But  this  last  feast  being  fre(}uented  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, Gregory  iv,  in  the  year  834,  transferred  it  to  a  season  of  the  year  when  pro- 
visions were  more  easily  obtained,  that  is,  to  the  first  day  of  November  ;  and  also 
consecrated  it  to  AU  Saints.  See  Bauvigarten's  christl.  Alterthuemer,  p.  313. 
Schl.] 

(4)  [Temples  were  anciently,  even  among  pagans,  places  of  safety  for  valuable 
goods,  and  for  men  in  times,of  war  or  oppression.  Among  the  christians,  at  first, 
only  tbeoZtor  and  the  choir  enjoyed  tbis  privilege.  Afterwards  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  finally  the  whole  inclosure  participated  in  it.  All  persons  under 
prosecution,  whether  in  civil  or  crimi|ial  causes,  might  there  be  secure  till  their 
case  was  investigated.  But  public  debtors,  Jews,  runaway  slaves,  robbers, 
murderers,  banditti,  and  adulterers,  were  prohibited  by  law  from  this  ri^ht  of 
sanctuary.  Yet  in  the  western  churches,  this  risht  of  asylum  degenerated  mto  a 
source  of  the  most  shocking  disorders  ;  and  to  them  this  regulation  of  Bonifaee, 
especially,  gave  the  occasion.  Anastanus  Bibliothecarius  says  of  him  :  HeoT" 
daifiedf  that  no  persony  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  should  be  deliv^ed  up. 
Schl.] 

(5)  [See  AnastanuSj  in  bis  Life  of  this  pontiff.  He  says  of  him,  among  other 
things,  that  he  covered  the  Confessional  of  St.  Peter  with  pure  silvery  which  weigh' 
ed  1§7  pounds.  He  overlaid  the  great  doors  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  toAecA 
were  calUd  Mcdianae,  with  silver  iceighing  975  pounds.  He  also  made  two  lar^e 
silver  candlesticks,  of  equal  eUmensionSf  weighing  each  62  pounds.  He  likewise 
made  for  the  church  of  St.  Andrews,  a  stiver  Utbleorfore  the  Cojtfessional,  as  ahave^ 
which  weighed  73 pounds.  4^.     Schl] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

§  1,2.  Rcmui  118  of  the  earlier  sects.— §  3.  Nestorians  and  Monopliysitcs. — §4. 
Monotiieliies. — §  5.  Their  prot^perous  circumstances — §  (*>.  Their  adversities. — 
§  7.  Contests  arising  out  of  the  gxiJStfij:  and  the  q-Jiroff. — §  ^-  The  sixth 
general  council. — §  9.  Sum  of  the  controversy. — §  10.  Diflerent  opinions  a- 
luong  that  sect. — §  11.  Their  condition  uder  the  council  of  Constantinople. — 
§  12.  The  council  called  (luinuextuni. 

^  ] .  The  Greeks,  during  this  century,  and  especially  in  the 
reigns  of  Constans,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  and  Justinian  II. 
were  engaged  in  fierce  combat  with  the  Paulicians ;  whom  they 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  who  lived  in  Ar- 
menia and  tlie  adjacent  countries.  The  Greeks  assailed  them, 
not  only  with  arguments,  but  still  more  with  military  force,  and 
with  legal  enactments  and  penalties.  For  one  Constantine^  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Constans,  had  resuscitated  this  sect,  which  was 
then  exhausted  and  ready  to  become  extinct ;  and  had  propagated 
its  doctrines  with  great  8uccess.(l)  But  the  history  of  this  sect, 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Jokn^ 
will  be  stated  more  explicitly  under  the  ninth  century,  at  which 
time  its  conflicts  with  the  Greeks  came  to  an  open  and  bloody 
war. 

^  2.  In  Italy,  the  liombards  preferred  the  opinions  of  the  Ari- 
am  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council.  In  Gaul  and  in 
England,  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  controversies  still 
produced  some  disquietude.  In  the  East,  the  ancient  sects, 
which  the  imperial  laws  had  repressed,  but  had  by  no  means 
subdued  and  extinguished,  assumed  courage,  in  several  places, 
and  were  able  to  secure  adherents.  Fear  of  the  laws  and  of 
punishment,  induced  these  sects  to  seek  a  temporary  conceal- 
ment ;  but  when  the  power  of  their  foes  was  somewhat  abridg- 
ed, they  again  resumed  courage. 

^  3.  The  condition  of  the  J^estorians  and  MonophysiieSj  un- 
der those  new  lords  of  the  East,  the  Saracens,  was  far  happier, 
than  before  that  conquest ;  indeed,  while  the  Greeks  were  op- 
pressed and  banished,  both  these  sects  were  every  where  prefer- 
red before  them.  Jesujabusy  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  concluded  a  treaty  first  with  Muhammed,  and  afterwards 
with   Omar,   and   obtained   many  advantages  for   his   sect. (2) 

(1)  PAo^iufy  contra  Manichaeos,  Lib  1.  p.  Gl.    Peter  SiaJuSy  Ifistoria  Mani- 
chaeor.  p.  41  «fcc.     Gctn-ffc  CcdrcnitSy  Compend.  Histor.  p.  431.  ed.  Venice. 

(2)  Jos.  Sim  Jhsciiuiny  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom  iii.  1^.  ii-  p.  xciv  ^. 
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There  is  likewise  extant  an  injunction,  or  Testament,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  that  is,  a  diploma,  of  Muhammed  himself,  in 
which  he  promises  full  security  to  all  christians  living  under  bis 
dominion:  and  though  some  learned  men  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  this  instrument,  yet  the  Muhammedans  do  not  call  it  in  ques- 
tion.(3^  The  successors  oi  Muhammed  in  Persia,  employed  the 
Nestorians  in  the  most  important  affiiirs  and  business  both  of  the 
court  and  of  the  provinces ;  nor  would  they  suffer  any  patriarch, 
except  the  one  who  governed  this  sect,  to  reside  in  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon. (4)  The  Monophy sites,  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  were  equal- 
ly fortunate.  In  Egypt,  Amru  having  taken  Alexandria  in  the 
year  644,  directed  Benjamin,  the  Monophysite  pontiff,  to  occupy 
the  see  of  Alexandria ;  and  from  that  time,  for  nearly  a  century, 
the  Melchites,  or  those  who  followed  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
church,  had  no  prelate.(5) 

§  4.  Among  the  Greeks,  who  were  otherwise  greatly  distract- 
ed, there  arose  a  new  sect,  in  the  year  630,  during  the  reign  of 
Heracliusy  which  soon  produced  such  commotions,  that  both  the 
East  and  the  West  united  to  put  it  down.     An  ill-timed  effort  at 

(3)  This  fkmous  Testament  of  Muhammed  waa  brought  into  Earope  from  the 
East^  in  the  17th  century,  bv*  Pac^ficus  Scaliger,  a  Capuchin  monk  ;  and  first 

Eubhshed,  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Gahicl  Sumita,  Paris  1o30  ;  and  aflerwards,  the 
utherans,  John  FabriciztSj  AD.  1638,  and  Hinckelmannj  AD.  16iX),  published  it 
in  Latin.  See  Jo.  Herir.  HottingeTj  Histor.  Oriental.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  237.  As- 
seman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  xct.  Renaudta^  Histor.  Pa- 
triarchar.  Alezandr.  p.  168.  Those  who,  with  GroHus,  reject  this  Testament, 
suppose  it  was  fabricated  by  the  monks  living  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  to  circumvent 
their  hard  masters,  the  Muhammedans.  Nor  is  the  supposition  incredible.  For 
the  monks  of  mount  Sinai,  formerly,  showed  a  similar  edict  of  Mtthamme^j 
which  they  said  he  drew  up  while  a  private  man ;  an  edict  excocdinely  favora- 
ble to  them,  and  beyond  all  controversy,  fraudulently  drawn  up  by  themselves. 
The  fraud  was  sufficiently  manifest ;  yet  the  Muhammedans,  a  people  destitute 
of  all  erudition,  believed  it  was  a  genuine  ordinance  of  their  prophet,  and  they 
believe  so  still.  This  imposition  is  treated  of  by  Demetr.  CanUmtr^  Histoire  de 
r  Empire  Ottoman,  Tome  ii.  p.  260  &c.  The  argument  therefore,  which  Re- 
naudot  and  others  draw,  in  favor  of  the  Testament  in  question,  from  the  ack- 
nowledgment of  itB  authenticity  by  the  Muhammedans,  is  of  little  weight ;  be- 
cause, in  things  of  this  nature,  no  people  could  be  more  easily  imposed  upon, 
than  the  rude  and  illiterate  Muhammedans.  Nor  is  the  argument  of^more  force, 
which  the  opposers  of  the  Testament  draw  from  the  difference  of  its  style  from 
that  of  the  Koran,  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  Muhammed  himself 
composed  this  Testament :  he  might  have  employed  his  secretary.  But  how- 
ever dubious  the  Testament  itself  may  be,  the  subject  matter  of  it  is  not  doubtful. 
For  learned  men  have  proved,  by  powerful  arguments,  that  Muhammad  original- 
ly would  idlow  no  injnry  to  be  offered  to  the  christians,  and  especially  to  the 
Nestorians. — [This  Testament  is  a  formal  compact,  between  Muhammed  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  on  tlie  other.  Ho  promises  to 
them  his  protection;  and  they  promise  to  him  loyalty  and  obedience.  He  prom- 
ises them  entire  religious  freeoom ;  and  tho]^  promise  him  support  against  his 
enemies.  MuhammM  might  have  deemed  it  sound  policy  to  conclude  such  a 
treaty  with  these  sectaries;  that,  by  their  aid,  he  might  subdue  the  countries  of 
Asia  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors.     Schl.l 

(4)  Assemanj  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  xcvii  &c.     Euscb. 
Rewtndvty  Historia  Patriarch.  Alcxnndrinor.  p.  163, 161). 

(5)  Euscb  /^ftircMi/or,  HiHtoria  Pfltriarrli   Aicxandfinor.  p.  1(1^ 
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peace,  produced  war.  Tlie  emperor  Heracliusj  considering  the 
immense  evils  resulting  to  the  Greek  empire  from  the  revolt  of 
the  Nestorians  to  the  Persians,  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  re- 
conciling the  Monophysites  to  the  Greek  church,  lest  the  empire 
should  receive  a  new  wound  by  their  departure  from  it.  He 
therefore,  during  his  war  with  the  Persians,  first  had  a  confer- 
ence, in  the  year  622,  with  one  Paulj  a  principal  man  among 
the  Armenian  Monophysites ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  629, 
at  Hierapolis,  with  Anastasius,  the  Catholkus  or  patriarch  of 
the  Monophysites ;  respecting  the  means  of  restoring  harmony. 
Both  of  them  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that  the  believers  in 
one  nature  of  Christy  might  be  induced  to  receive  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  Greeks; 
provided,  the  Greeks  would  admit  and  profess,  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  J  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures^  there  was  but  one 
UfiU,  and  one  voluntary  operation.  Heraclius  stated  what  he 
had  learned  from  these  men,  to  Sergius  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  descended  from  pa- 
rents that  were  Monophysites.  This  prelate  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  it  might  be  held  and  inculcated,  without  prejudice  to 
the  truth,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  that^ 
after  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christy  there  was  but  one  will, 
and  one  operation  of  will.  Heraclius,  therefore,  in  order  to  ter- 
mmate  the  discord  both  in  church  and  state,  issued  a  decree,  in 
the  year  630,  that  thjs  faith  should  be  received  and  taught.(6) 

<^  5.  At  first  the  affair  seemed  to  go  on  well.  For,  although 
some  refused  to  comply  with  the  imperial  edict,  yet  the  two  pa- 
triarchs of  the  East,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius  of 
Antiocb,  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  will  of  the  emperor :  and 
the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  then  vacant. (7)  The  consent  of  the 
Latin  patriarch,  or  5f  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  perhaps  not  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  an  af&ir  which  related  so  exclusively  to  the 
oriental  church.  Cyrus,  whom  the  emperor  had  promoted  from 
the  see  ofPhasis  to  that  of  Alexandria,  held  a  council,  by  the 
seventh  decree  of  which,  the  doctrine  of  Monothelism,  which 
the  emperor  wished  to  have  introduced,  was  solemnly  confirm- 
ed.(8)     And  this  modification  of  the  decree  of  Chalcedon  was 

((5)  The  writers  who  give  account  of  this  sect,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alh, 
FnhrirhfSy  Bihlioth.  Craeoa,  vol.  x.  p.  204.  The  account  which  1  have  given,  in 
the  text,  is  derived  from  the  original  sources,  and  rests  on  the  njost  explicit  tes- 
timony. [The  most  iniportant  of  the  ancient  docnuicnts,  are  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  council  of  the  Lateran  AD.  649,  and  in  tliose  of  the  sixth  general  coun- 
cil, held  at  Constantinonhi  AD.  CHI,  682.  Among  the  modern  writers,  the  most 
full  and  candid,  is  Dr.  JV/Uch^  Historic  der  Kctzereycn,  vol.  ix.  p.  3 — 667.  See 
also  Sckroer/ihj  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xx.  p.  li-^] — 4o3.  and  Baicer's  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  from  lUmorivs  on  to  the  end  of  tl»is  century.     7V.J 

(7)  Sec  Lf  QvieTiy  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  iii.  p.  2()4. 

(8)  [The  documents  of  this  council  are  in  Hurduins  Conrilia,  Tom.  iii.  p. 
JIVJ7  &.*'.     The  intention  of  Ctjrtis  was  good.     lie  wished  to  gain  over  the  Se- 
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SO  influeDtial  with  the  Monothelites  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  oth- 
er provinces,  that  a  great  part  of  them  returned  to  the  church. 
They  seem  however  to  have  explained  the  doctrine  of  one  will 
in  Christ,  which  was  certainly  equivocal,  according  to  their  own 
views,  and  not  according  to  the  general  sentiments  of  their 
sect. 

^  6.  But  this  fair  prospect  of  peace  and  harmony,  was  blasted, 
and  a  formidable  contest  was  excited,  by  a  single  monk' of  Pales- 
tine, named  Sophronius.  He  being  present  at  the  council  of 
Alexandria,  held  by  Cyrus  in  the  year  633,  strenuously  resisted 
the  article  which  related  to  one  will  in  Christ.  And  the  next 
year,  634,  being  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  a 
council,  in  which  he  condemned  the  Monothelites ;  and  main- 
tained, that,  by  their  doctrine  the  Eutychian  error,  respecting  the 
amalgamation  and  confusion  of  natures  in  Christ,  was  revived  and 
brought  into  the  church.  He  drew  over  many,  particularly  among 
the  monks,  to  his  sentiments ;  and  he  made  special  efforts  to  gain 
over  Honorius  the  Romon  pontiff  to  his  side. (9)  But  Sergivs 
of  Constantinople  wrote  a  long  and  discreet  letter  to  Honorius^ 
which  induced  him  to  decide,  that  those  held  sound  doctrine  who 
taught,  that  there  was  one  will  and  one  operation  in  Christ. (10) 

verians  and  the  Theodosians,  who  composed  a  large  part  of  the  christians  of 
Alexandria ;  and  he  considered  the  doctrine  of  one  mill  and  one  operation j  as  the 
best  means  for  this  end.  He  therefore,  in  several  canons,  spoke  of  one  single 
theandric  operaiion  in  Christ,  (liiov  gvsp^'Svrd  rot  ^eoflrpsflr^  xai  av^pwiriva  jxia 
dsav^piXY)  Jvgpyitt,)  vet,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  refrained  from  affirming  ei- 
ther o7te,  or  two  wills  and  operations.  This  step,  though  taken  with  the  best 
intentions,  gave  occasion  afterwards  to  the  most  violent  theological  contests. 
Sckl.] 

(9)  \Sophronitts  was  most  sincere  and  decorous  in  his  opposition  to  the  doc^ 
trine  oi  Monothelism.  In  the  council  of  Alexandria,  he  fell  aown  before  CyruSy 
and  entreated  him,  not  to  sanction  such  a  doctrine.  But  he  was  alone  in  his  op- 
position. Cyrut  treated  him  tenderly,  advised  him  to  confer  with  Sergius  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  the  suDJect,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Sersius  for  So- 
phronius  to  carry.  Wnen  arrived  at  Constantinople,  Sergius  endeavored  to 
soothe  him,  represented  the  point  as  unessential,  agreed  to  write  to  Cyrus  not  to 
allow  any  controversy  on  tne  subject,  but  to  leave  every  one  at  full  liberty  to 
speculate  as  he  pleased  about  it.  Sopkronius  now  agreed  to  keep  silence.  But 
when  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  rest. 
Whether  he  assembled  a  provincial  synod,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  asserts,  is  questiona- 
ble. But  his  circular  epistle  to  the  other  patriarchs *on  occasion  of  his  consecra- 
tion, contained  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a  host  of  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  in  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  and  two  operations  was  the 
only  true  doctrine.     See  the  letter  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1257.  TV.] 

(10)  This  the  adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to 
disprove,  lest  one  of  the  pontiffs  should  seem  to  have  erred  in  a  matter  of  such 
moment.  See,  among  many  others,  Jo.  Harduin,  de  Sacramento  altaris,  in  his 
Opp.  sclecta,  p.  255  &c.  And  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  either  to  accuse  or  ex- 
cuse the  man.  For  he  appears  not  to  have  known,  what  he  did  think,  on  the 
.subject,  and  to  have  annexed  no  very  definite  ideas  to  the  words  which  ho  used. 
Yet  ho  did  say,  that  there  was  but  one  will  and  one  operation  of  will  in  Christ. 
And  for  this,  ho  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Constantinople.  He  was  thene- 
fore,  a  heretir.y  beyond  all  controversy,  if  it  be  true  that  universal  councils  cannot 
err.     See  Ja.  Benign.    Bossuet,   Dcfcnsio    declarationis  quum  clcrus  Gallicanus, 
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Hence  arose  severe  contests,  which  divided  the  commonwealth, 
as  well  as  tlj^e  church  into  two  parties. 

^  1.  To  quiet  these  great  commotions,  HeracUus  published,  in 
the  year  639,  an  Ecthesis,  drawn  up  by  SergiuSf  that  is,  a  formu- 
la of  faith ;  in  which,  while  he  forbid  all  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  were  only  one^  or  a  twofold  action  or  opera- 
tion in  Christy  he  clearly  stated,  that  there  was  but  one  will  in 
Christ.(ll)  This  new  law  was  approved  by  not  a  few,  in  the 
East,  and  first  of  all  by  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople,  who  on  the 
death  of  Sergius,  succeeded  to  that  see  in  the  year  639.(12)  But 
the  Roman  pontiff  «/bAn  IVj  in  a  council  held  this  year  at  noma, 
rejected   the  Ecthesisy  and  condemned  the   Monothelites.(13) 


progress  of  the  coDtroTersy ;  and  he  was  so  impressed,  that,  in  his  answer  to  Ser- 
gioB,  (which  is  in  Harduin*s  Concilia,  Tom.  in.  p.  1319  &c.)  he  so  far  agreed 
with  Scrgius,  that  he  would  not  have  either  one  or  two  operations  ^nd  divine  wiUs 
affirmed ;  yet  he  did  very  clearly  maintain  but  one  will  in  Christ,  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  Sopkromus,  and  declared  the  whole  controversy  to  be  unim- 
portant and  mere  logomachy.  There  is  extant  also,  (ibid.  p.  1351.)  an  extract 
from  a  second  letter  of  Honoritis  to  Sergivs,  in  which  he  still  farther  confirms 
his  opinion.  The  friends  of  the  Romish  church  have  taken  great  pains  to  justify 
this  mistake  ofHonorius.  The  Acts  of  the  sixth  general  council,  say  they,  are 
■corrupted,  and  the  name  of  Honorius  has  been  wickedly  foisted  into  tnem.  Ho- 
norius  was  not  condemned  for  Heresy,  but  for  hiaforbearanee.  He  meant  to  de- 
oy  only  that  there  were  two  opposite  wills  in  Christ.  He  wrote  only  as  a  private 
person,  and  not  as  a  bishop,  and  also  when  ill  informed  by  Sergius;  and  more* 
over  retracted  aflerwards  nis  opinion.  IHit  even  catholic  writers  have  confuted 
these  subterfuges :  e.  g.  Richer,  Hist.  Concil.  general,  p.  296  &4i.  Du.  Pin,  Bib- 
lioth.  Tom.  vi.  p.  67  £c.  Honorius  was  condemned,  not  only  in  the  6th  general 
council,  but  also  in  the  7th  and  8th,  and  in  that  in  TruUo,  and  likewise  by  bis 
own  successors  (Agatho,  Leo  //,  Hadrian  &c.)  and  is  named  in  several  Rituals, 
and  particularly  in  the  Breviary,  and  in  the  festival  of  Leo  //,  together  with  Ser- 
gius  and  Cyrus,  as  a  person  damnatae  memoriae.  This  is  manifest  proof,  that  no 
one  then,  even  thought  of  an  infallibility  in  the  Romish  popes,  notwithstanding  in 
modern  times,  the  name  of  Honorius  has  been  erased  from  the  Breviaries.  SeU. 
.See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  (Agatko,)  vol.  iii.     TV  J 

t(l^l)  [1*^  EctJiesisiB  in  Hardmn's  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  791  &c.  SeklJ] 
(12;  [Previously  to  tliis,  Serjrius  assembled  the  clergy  at  Constantinople,  and 
Dot  only  established  the  new  Concordat,  but  ordained  tnat  all  clergymen  who 
should  not  adopt  it  should  bo  liable  to  deposition,  and  all  monks  andlaymen  be 
iiable  to  excommunication.  Extracts  from  the  Acts  of  this  council  are  given  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Latcran  council  [AD.  649,]  in  Hardum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  795  &c. 
Pyrrhus,  the  successor  of  &r^v«, likewise  received  this  formula,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy  AD.  640,  and  commanded  all  bishops,  whether  present  or  absent, 
to  subscribe  to  it.  See  the  extracts  from  the  Acts  of  tliis  council,  in  Hardum, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  797.    ScM.] 

(13)  [Heraelius  transmitted  the  Ecthesis  to  pope  Severiwus  at  Rome,  by  the  ex- 
arch isaacius.  {HardtUn,  Tom.  iii.  p.  603.)  Whether  Severinus  submitted  to 
it,  is  uncertain.  But  that  his  envoys,  sent  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  election,  could  not  succeed,  till  they  had  engaged  he  should  re- 
ceive it,  is  certain.  His  successor,  John  IV,  rejected  it,  soon  afier  his  elevation 
to  ofiice,  in  a  Romish  council,  of  which  we  have  only  very  dubious  accounts. 
On  the  side  of  this  nope,  stood  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  Numidia,  Byzicene,  the 
Provincia  Prooonsularis,  and  Mauritania ;  from  all  of  which  provinces,  synodal 
epistles  are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  the  bishops  there  passed  resolutions 
against  the  Ecthesis.  Tliey  are  in  Harduins  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p-  727  &c.  Sckl.^ 
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As  the  controversy  still  continued,  the  emperor  Constans,  in  the 
year  648,  published,  with  the  consent  of  Paul  of  Constantino- 
ple, a  new  edict,  called  the  Typus ;  by  which  the  Ecthesis  was 
annulled,  and  silence  enjoined  on  both  the  contending  parties,  as 
well  with  regard  to  one  will^  as  with  regard  to  one  operation  of 
will  in  Christ.(14)  JBut  by  the  impassioned  monks,  silence  was 
viewed  as  a  crime :  and  by  their  instigation,  Martin  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  a  council  of  105  bishops,  in  the  year  649,  anathe- 
matized both  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Typus^  (but  without  naming 
the  emperors,)  and  likewise  all  patrons  of  die  Monot}ielites.{l5) 
^  8.  The  audacity  of  Martin,  in  anathematizing  the  imperiaJ 
edicts,  provoked  Constans  to  issue  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the 
pontiff,  by  the  exarch  CalliopaSf  and  for  his  transportation,  in 
the  year  650,  to  the  island  of  Naxia.  Maximus,  the  ring-leader 
of  the  seditious  monks,  was  banished  to  Bizyca ;  and  others,  not 
less  factious,  were  punished  in  different  ways.(t6)  The  suc- 
ceeding Roman  pontifis,  Eugenius  and  Vitalianus,  were  more 
discreet  and  moderate ;  especially  the  latter,  who  received  Con-- 
stansy  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  in  the  year  663,  with  the  high- 
est honors,  and  adopted  measures,  to  prevent  the  controversy* 
from  being  rekindlea.(17)     It  therefore  slept  in  silence  for  seve- 

(14)  [This  Tifpus  is  in  Hardum's  Coneilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  823  &c.    Sehl.] 

(15)  [This  council  was  held  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Lateran,  and 
thence  called  the  Lateran  Council.  The  Acts  of  it  are  in  Harduin*8  Collection^ 
Tom.  iii.  p.  626—946.  The  year  before,  pope  J%eodore  had  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which  he  condemned  Pyrrhusy  who  had  lost  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, inconsequence  of  his  taking  part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  that 
city  at  tne  election  of  a  new  emperor,  toother  with  his  successor  Paul ;  and  had 
minsled  some  of  the  sacramental  wine  with  the  ink,  with  which  he  nsned  their 
condemnatiot].  See  ^oZeA'i  Historie  derKirchenyersammLp.  419.  The  empe- 
ror Constans  hoped,  by  means  of  his  Typtts,  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  commo- 
tions ;  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded,  if  he  had  had  only  candid  and 
reasonable  men  to  deal  with.  But  at  Rome  a  determined  spirit  of  self-justifica- 
tion prevailed ;  and  unfortunately,  pope  Martin  was  a  man  who  sought  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  learning,  by  metaphysical  wransling.  He  condemned,  in  this 
council^  the  opinions  oran  Arabian  bishop,  TheeSutrut  of  Pharan,  a  zealous  Afo- 
nophysite  ;  but  touched  so  lightly  on  the  doctrines  ofHonorius,  as  not  even  to 
naention  his  name.    Schl.} 

(16)  [Pope  Martaif  to  give  the  proceeding  a  less  exceptionable  aspect,  was  ac- 
cused ot  various  crimes.  He  was  charged  with  being  a  partizan  of  the  rebel 
exarch  OlympiuSy  with  sending  supplies  of  money  to  the  saracens,  &c.  From 
Naxia,  he  was  broueht  to  Constantinople,  and  there  subjected  to  a  judicial  trial. 
He  would  certainly  nave  lost  his  head,  as  a  traitor,  had  not  the  dying  patriarch 
Paul,  moved  the  emperor  to  commute  his  punishment  into  banishment  to  Cher- 
son  ;  where  he  soon  after  died,  in  great  distress.  See  his  14th  and  following 
£pistles  ;  in  Labbe,  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  and  Concilia  regia,Tom.  xv.  also  Jlfura^o- 
rr.  History  of  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  125  Ulc.  Sekl. — ^Also  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  iii.     Tr.] 

(17)  IVitaUanuSyBB  soon  as  he  was  elected,  dispatched  his  envoys  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  by  them  sent  the  customary  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  patriarch. 
The  discreet  procedure  of  the  pope  and  the  political  circumstances  of  the  times, 
caused  his  envoys  to  bo  well  received,  and  to  be  sent  back  to  Rome  by  CoTtstanr 
tine  with  splendid  presents.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  also,  in  liis  letter 
of  reply,  expressed  warm  duBires  for  union  and  harmony  When  the  emperor 
Constans,  in  the  year   663,   came  to  Rome,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Lorn- 
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ral  years.  But  as  it  was  only  a  concealed  fire  that  burned  in 
secret,  and  as  new  commotions  hazardous  to  the  public  peace 
were  constantly  to  be  feared,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  the  son  of 
Constansy  having  advised  with  the  Roman  pontiff  Agathoy  sum- 
moned a  general  council^  in  the  year  680,  which  is  called  the 
sixth  of  the  oecumenical  councils ;  and  here  he  permitted  the 
Monothelites,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  Honorivsy  to  be  condem- 
ned, in  the  presence  of  Agatho^s  legates ;  and  he  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  the  council,  with  the  sanction  of  penal  laws.  (18) 

§  9.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
Monothelites,  or  what  it  was  their  adversaries  condemned.  For 
neitlier  party  is  uniform  in  its  statements,  and  both  disclaim  the 
errors  objected  to  them.  I.  The  Monothelites  disclaimed  all 
connexion  with  the  Eutychians  and  the  Monophysites^  and  con- 
fessed that  there  were,  in  Christ  the  Savior,  two  natures^  so  uni- 
ted, without  mixture  or  confusion,  as  to  constitute  but  one  per- 
son. II.  They  admitted  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  en- 
dowed with  a  will,  or  the  faculty  of  willmg  and  choosing ;  and 
that  it  did  not  lose  this  power  of  willing  and  choosing,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  union  with  the  divine  nature.  For  they  held  and 
taught,  that  Christ  was  |?crfec^  many  as  well  ViS  perfect  Qod;  and 
of  course,  that  his  human  soul  had  the  power  of  willing  and 

bards,  the  pope  shewed  him  more  honor,  than  it  became  his  papal  character  to 
shew  ^  one  who  had  murdered  his  own  brother  ;  for  the  emperor,  a  few  yeara 
before,  had  put  his  own  brother,  the  deacon  Theodosius,  to  death.  The  pope 
with  all  his  clergy  went  out  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  Rome,  and  escorted  hiin 
into  the  city.  But  all  the  honors  ho  shewed  to  the  emperor,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  carrying  oil*  to  Constantinople,  all  the  brass  which  ornamented  toe  city,  and 
even  the  plates  which  coveted  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon.  See  ^na^asius,  de 
Vita  Vitaliani  ;  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  Historia  Longobardor.   Lib    v.  c.   6,  7. 

(18)  [This  council  was  called  by  the  emperor,  who  presided  in  it  in  person. 
The  number  of  bishops  was  small,  at  first,  but  increased  to  near  200.  There 
were  eighteen  sessions,  from  the  7th  Nov.  G80,  to  the  IGth  Sept.  G81.  No  one  of 
the  ancient  councils  was  conducted  with  more  decorum  and  fairness.  Yet,  not 
the  bible,  but  the  decrees  of  flirmer  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  were 
the  authority  relied  upon.  AU  the  great  patriarchs  were  present,  either  personal- 
ly, or  by  tlieir  representatives.  At  first  the  two  parties  were  nearly  balanced, 
i^ut  in  the  8th  session,  March  7th,  George,  the  patriarch  of  Contantinople,  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  orthodox ;  and  was  followed  by  all  the  clergy  of  bis  diocess. 
Macarius,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  stood  firm  at  the  head  of  the  Monothe- 
lites,  was  now  outvoted,  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his  office.  The  Monothe- 
lites, as  soon  as  they  were  adjudged  to  be  heretics,  lost  their  seats  ;  and  therefore 
the  decrees  of  the  council  were  finally  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Theodonts 
ofPharan,  Cvr2&9  of  Alexandria,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus  &n6  Paid  of  Constantinople, 
Ho  nor  ius  of  xiome  J  Mtuarius  of  Antioch,  and  some  others,  were  condemned 
as  heretics;  and  the  doctrine  of  tux)  wilh,  a  human  and  divine,  and  two  kinds 
ofrolnntary  acts  in  Christ,  defined  and  established.  The  Acts  of  this  council, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  are  in  Harduin's  Concillia,  Tom.iii.  p.  104'3r — 1644.  and  they  are  not 
falsified,  as  some  Catholics  fonnerly  asserted.  See  Combefis,  Diss,  apologet.  pro 
Actis  vi.  Svnodi,  in  his  Auctuar.  Biblioth.  Patr.'nov.  Tom.  ii.  p.  65  Jo.  Fortes, 
Instructionist.  Theol.  L.  v.  c.  10  DuPin,  Biblioth.  des  Autcurs  Eccles.  Tom. 
vi.  p.  61.  Cute,  Hist.  Lit.  Tom.  i.  p.  605.  BoictTj  Lives  of  the  Popes,  {JIgatkoj) 
vol.iii.     TV] 
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choosing.  III.  They  denied  this  power  of  willing  and  choosing 
In  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  to  be  inactive,  or  inoperatire :  on 
the  contrary,  they  conceded  that  it  operated  together  with  the  di- 
yine  will.  IV.  They  therefore,  in  reality,  admitted  two  vnlU  in 
Christ,  and  that  both  were  active  and  operative  wills.(19)  Yet 
V.  they  maintained,  that  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  but  one 
will  and  ont  operation  of  will  in  Christ. 

^10.  But  these  positions  were  not  explained  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  by  all  who  were  called  Monothelites.     Some  of 
them,  as  may  be  fully  proved,  intended  no  more  than,  that  the 
two  wills  in  Christ,  the  human  and  the  divine,  were  always  har-* 
moniouii  and  in  this  sense  one ;  or  that  the  human  will  always 
accorded  with  the  divine  will,  and  was  therefore  always  holy,  up^ 
right,  and  good.     And  in  this  opbion,  there  is  nothing  censura- 
ble.(20)     But  others,  approaching  nearer  to  the  Monophysites^ 
supposed  that  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  that  is,  the  two  powers  of 
willing,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  union  (as  it  is  called)  of 
the  two  natures,  were  amalgamated  and  became  one  will :  yet 
they  still  admitted,  that  the  two  wills  could  be,  and  should  be, 
discriminated  in  our  conceptions.     The  greatest  part  of  the  sect, 
and  those  possessing  the  greatest  acumen,  supposed  that  the  will 
of  Christ's  human  soul  was  the  instrument  of  his  divine  will : 
yet  when  moved  and  prompted  to  act,  it  operated  and  put  forth 
volitions  in  connexion  with  the  divine  will.(21)     From  this  sup- 
position, the  position  so  obstinately  maintamed  by  the  Monotht' 
litesj  was  unavoidable,  that  m  Christ  there  was  but  one  will  and 
one  operation  of  wUL     For  the  operation  of  an  instrument,  and 
of  him  who  uses  it,  is  not  twofold,  but  one.     Setting  aside  there- 
fore, the  suspicion  of  EutycAianism^  and  other  things  connected 
with  that  question,  the  point  in  controversy  was,  whether  the  hu- 
man mil  of  Christ  sometimes  acted  from  its  own  impulse^  or 
whether  it  was  aiufoys  moved  by  the  instigation  of  the  divine 
nature. — ^This  controversy  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  falla- 
cious and  hazardous  nature  of  every  religious  peace,  which  is 

^  (19)  [They  admitted  two  faadtus  or  voluntary  patcerSf  a  human  and  a  di- 
Tioe ;  but  maintained,  that  when  brought  into  action,  they  operated  tm  if  they 
were  but  one.    By  the  expretsion  one  toUl,  therefore,  they  eeem  to  have  intenci- 


^  Anm.  1.  p.  693.)  SergiuSf  Honorius,  and  the  Eetkesis,  as  giving  these  views. 

(81)  [According  to  Dr.  WalcKj  Histoiie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ix.  p.  594  &c.  the 
mbordination  of  the  kutnan  will  to  the  divine  in  Christ,  was  explained  by  some, 
to  be  altogether  volvnUiryy  or  a  consequence  of  the  pious  resignation  and  the 
ftith  of  the  man  Christ  Jfesus :  but  others  supposed,  that  it  resulted  from  the  na- 
ture qf  the  unionj  by  which  the  kuTnan  nature  became  the  instrument  by  which 
the  dtmne  nature  worked ;  and  they  illustrated  the  subject  by  the  subjection  of 
roan's  bodily  members  to  the  empire  of  his  mind  or  soul.     Tr.] 
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made  to  rest  on  ambiguous  phraseology.  The  friends  of  the 
couhcil  of  Chalcedon  endeavored  to  ensnare  ihe  Monophysites^ 
by  means  of  a  proposition  of  dubious  interpretation ;  and  they 
thus  iraprudendy  involved  the  church  and  the  state  in  long  pro- 
tracted controversies. 

§  11.  The  doctrine  of  the  Monoihelites^  condemned  and  ex- 
ploded by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  found  a  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Mardaites^  a  people  who  inhabited  the  mountains  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  and  who  about  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  received  the  name  of  Maronites,  from  Jo,  Maro  their 
first  bishop,  a  name  which  they  still  retain.  No  one  of  the  an- 
cients, indeed,  has  mentioned  this  man,  as  tlie  person  who  brought 
the  Libaniots  to  embrace  monothelism  ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  it  was  this  John,  whose  surname  of  Maro 
Eassed  over  to  the  people  of  whom  he  was  bishop. (22)  This 
owever,  is  demonstrable,  from  the  testimony  of  tVilliam  of 
Tyre,  and  of  other  unexceptionable  witnesses, (23)  that  the  Ma- 
ronites  were,  for  a  long  time  Monothelites  in  sentiment;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  became  recon- 
ciled with  the  Romish  chXirch,  in  the  year  1182,  that  they  aban- 
doned the  error  of  one  will  in  Christ.  The  most  learned  of  the 
modem  Maronites  have  very  studiously  endeavored  to  wipe  off 
this  reproach  from  their  nation ;  and  have  advanced  many  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  tlieir  ancestors  were  always  obedient  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  never  embraced  the  sentiments  either  of  the 
Monophysitesj  or  of  the  Monothelites,  But  they  cannot  persuade 
the  learned  to  beUeve  so ;  for  these  maintain,  tliat  their  testimo- 
nies are  fictitious  and  of  no  validity. (24) 

(22)  The  surname  of  Maro  wa»  given  to  this  monk,  because  ho  had  lived  in 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Maro,  on  the  river  Orontee,  before  he  took  resi- 
dence among  tiie  Mardaites  on  mount  Lebanon.  A  particular  account  is  givtm 
of  him,  by  Jo.  Him.  Asseman^  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatic.  Tom.  i.  p.  4J)6. 
[Gahrid  Sionita,  de  Urbibus  et  moribud  Oriental,  cap.  8,  derives  the  name  of 
Maronites f  from  an  abbot  Maron,  whom  he  extols  for  his  holiness  and  his  virtues ; 
but  he  will  acknowledge  no  heretical  Maro.     Schl.] 

(23)  [The  passage  of  Willivni  of  Ttfrcj  is  in  his  Historia  rerum  in  partibus  trans- 
marinis  gestar.  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  8.  and  is  this.  ^^  A  Syrian  nation,  in  the  province 
of  Phenicia,  inhabiting  the  cliffs  of  Lebanon  near  the  city  Biblos,  while  enjoying 
temporal  peace,  experienced  a  great  change  in  its  stale.  For,  having  foHoweS 
the  errors  of  one  Maro,  a  fieresiarchf  for  nearly  500  years,  and  so  as  to  be  caJled 
after  him  Maronitesj  and  to  be  separated  from  the  church  of  the  faithful,  and 
maintain  a  separate  worship;  through  divine  influence,  returning  now  to  a  sound 
mind,  they  put  on  resolution  and  joined  themselves  to  Ahinericusy  the  patriarch 
of  Antiocn.  ' — The  Alexandrian  patriarch  Eiityckius,  whose  Annals  Pocock  has 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  likewise  mentions  %  monk  Marun,  "  who  asserted, 
that  Christ  our  Lord  had  tioo  natures^  and  one  rcUl^  one  operation  and  person, 
and  corrupted  the  faith  of  men  ;  and  whose  followers,  holding  the  same  senti- 
ments witn  him,  were  called  Maronites.  deriving  their  name  from  his  name  Ma^ 
TO.'*     Scfd.] 

(24)  The  cause  .of  the  Maronites  has  been  pleaded,  by  Mrah.  Echelensisj  Ga- 
hriel.  Sicnitaj  and  otbers  of  the  Maronite  nation  ;  but  by  none  of  them  more  ful- 
ly, than  by  Faustus  Kairon,  both  in  his  Dissert,  de  engine,  nomine  et  religione 
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^  12.  Neither  the  sixth  [general]  council,  which  condemned 
the  Monothelitesj  nor  the  fifth,  which  had  been  held  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  enacted  any  canons  concerning  discipline  and 
rites.  Therefore  a  new  assembly  of  bishops  was  held,  by  order 
of  Justinian  Ily  in  the  year  692,  at  Constantinople,  in  a  tower  of 
the  palace,  which  wa^  called  Trvllvs,  This  council,  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  was  called  Concillium  Trullanum;  and  from 
another  circumstance,  Quinisextuniy  because  the  Greeks  consid- 
ered its  decrees  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  Acts  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  councils.  We  have  one  hundred  and  two  canons, 
sanctioned  by  this  assembly,  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
external  part  of  worship,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the 
conduct  of  christians.  But,  six  of  these  canons  are  opposed  to 
the  Romish  opinions  and  customs ;  and  therefore  the  Roman 
pontiffs  refused  to  approve  the  council  as  a  whole,  or  to  rank  it 
among  the  general  councils,  although  they  have  deemed  the 
greatest  part  of  its  canons  to  be  excellent. (26) 

Maronitarum,  Rome  1679.  8vo.  and  in  his  Euoplia  iidei  Catholicae  ex  Syrorum 
et  Clialdaeornm  monumcntis,  Rome  1694.  8vo.  Yet  JVatron  induced  none  to 
believe  his  positions,  except  Jint.  Pagi,  (in  his  Critica  Baroniana,  ad  ann.  694.^ 
and  P.  de  fa  Rocque;  in  whose  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  de  Montlihan,  Tome  ii.  p. 
28 — 128,  there  is  a  lon^;  Dissertation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Maronites. 
Even  Jlsseman  who,  being  a  Maronite,  spared  no  pains  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  his  nation,  ^Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican.  Tom  i.  p.  496.)  yet  does  not  deny, 
that  much  of  wnat  has  been  written  by  Nairon  and  others,  in  behalf  of  the  Ma- 
ronites, is  without  weight  or  authority.  See  Jo.  Marin,  de  Ordinal,  sacris,  p. 
380  &c.  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  Chretiens  Orientanx,  cap.  xiii.  p. 
146.  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarchar.  Alexondrinor.  p.  149.  and  Pracfat. 
ad  Litur^as  Orientales.  Peter  le  Brun,  Explication  de  la  Messe,  Tom.  ii.  p. 
626  &c.  Paris  1726,  8vo.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  stated,  and  the  read- 
er is  leflto  form  his  own  judgment,  by  Mieh.  le  Quien;  Christianus  Oriens,  Tom. 
iii.  p.  10  &c.  [Sec  also  Walch,  Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  ix.  p.  474--488. 
Tr.] 

(25)  See  Franc.  Pagi,  Breviarium  Pontiff  Roman.  Tom.  i.  p  486.  Chr.  Luvus, 
Diss,  de  Concilio  Tiuliano;  in  his  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  Councils,  <jpp. 
Tom.  iii.  p  168  &c.  The  Romans  reject  the  5^A  canon,  which  approves  of  the 
eiehtY  five  Apostolic  Canons,  commonly  attributed  to  Clement: — the  '13thean4m, 
whicD  allows  priests  to  live  in  wedlock : — the  55f^  canon,  which  condemns  ^t- 
ing  on  Saturdays,  a  custom  allowed  of  in  the  Latin  church  : — the  67^  canon, 
which  earnestly  enjoins  abstinence  from  blood  and  from  things  strangled  : — the 
82<2  canon,  which  prohibits  the  painting  of  Christ  in  the  image  of  a  lamb  : — and 
the  86^  canoTt,  concerning  the  eauality  of  the  bishopli  of  Rome  and  Constantino- 
ple. [The  eastern  patriarchs,  or  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Anti- 
och,  and  Justiniana,  with  more  than  200  bishops,  attended  this  council.  The 
'  Roman  pontiff  had  no  proper  legate  there.  Yet  his  ordinary  representatives  at 
the  imperial  court,  sat  m  tne  council,  and  subscribed  its  decisions  ;  and  Basil,  the 
archbishop  of  Crete,  says  in  his  subscription,  that  he  represented  the  patriarch  of 
Rome,  and  all  the  bishops  under  him.  The  emperor  attended  the  council  in  per- 
son, and  subscribed  its  decrees.  In  tJie  original,  a  space  was  lefl  for  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Roman  pontiff:  but  when  it  was  sent  to  Rome,  by  the  emperor, 
and  pope  Sergius  was  called  on  to  subscribe,  he  showed  such  a  refractory  spirit, 
as  nearly  cost  him  hii  liberty.  The  reason  was,  he  found  the  above  mentioned 
canons  to  be  contrary  to.  the  principles  aud  usages  of  his  church.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  admirers  of  the  Romish  bishop,  to  this  day,  are  not  agreed,  whether 
the  whole  council,  or  only  the  canons  which  have  tne  misfortune  to  displease 
them,  should  be  rejected  ',  notwithstanding,  at  an  early  period,  pope  Adrian  ap- 
proved of  it.  On  tne  other  hand,  this  council  was  recognized  by  tne  Greeks,  as 
a  valid  one,  and  classed  among  the  general  councils.  See  Dr.  Haich's  Historie 
der  KirchenversainmlungAn,  p.  441.    Schl.] 
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^basgif  converted  in  6th  century  449. 
^I^ott,  their  origin  and  office  330.  389. 

n  (18). 
^bdas,  bp  of  Saza,  5th  century  377. 
AhdiUSj  sect,  in  2d  cent.  180,  n  (22). 
Mgarua,  king  of  Edessa,  Ist  cent.  51. 
Mraxasj  a  term  used  by  Basilides  175. 
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4th  cent.  272.  * 
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Academics f  their  doctrines  34.  n  (34).  78. 
Academies,  in  Rom.  emp.  2d  cent.  134. 
^cepkali,  sect  in  5th  cent.  437. 486. 493. 
^coltftkif  an  order  of  clergy  202. 

^coemetae,  oUoia^eu,  5th  cent.  416,  n 

(2). 
^cta  Martyntm,  what  66. 
MdamUes,  sect  in  2d  cent.  180. 
^damnanuaflrish  monk,  6th  cent.522,n. 
^etUsiiu,  a  philosopher  in  4th  cent.  278. 
Adrian,  emp.  in  2d  cent.  109. 118. 119. 

128. 130. 
— -  a  writer  in  5th  cent.  402. 
AeUa  Capitoliwif  Jerusalem  128. 
AeUan,  procon.  o\  Africa,  4th  cent.  338. 
Aeneas  Gazeu»y  5th  cent.  397,  n.  , 

Aeanj  'Aiuv,  what,  among  Gnostics  7^, 

n  (8).  176. 178. 
Aeriusy  a  Semi-Arian,  4th  cent.  326. 
AetiiiSy  Arian,  4th  cent.  299,  n.  358,  n 

(48). 
AgapetuSf  dea.  at  Cpl.  6th  cent.  469,  n 

(23).  483. 

lap  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  479, 

AgathiaSf  historian,  6th  cent.  454,  n  (3). 
Agatho,  bp  of  Rome.  7th  cent.  522. 536. 
Agnoitae,  sect,  in  6tn  cent.  497,  n  (20). 
Agrrippa  Castor j  writer  in  2d  cent.  150. 
Aldan,  bp  in  England,  7th  cent.  501,  n. 
Alans f  convertedin  6th cent.  449. 
Aldhelm,  Eng.  bp  7th  cent.  519,  n  (26). 

525. 
Alexander  f  bp  of  Jerusalem,  3d  cent.  213. 
— —  Severus,  emp.  3d  cent.  167.  196. 
bp  of  Alexand.  4th  cent.  298.  342 

Ac.  his  epistle  343.  n  (16). 
— —  bp  of  Hierap.  &th  cent.  395. 
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of  Lycopolis,  a  philos.  4tb  cent. 

455,  n  (5) 
Alexandria  f  patriarchate  of  283,  n  (2). 
Ambrose,  bp  of  Milan,  4th  cent.  301. 316. 

317. 

Ammianus  Marcdiinus,  4th  cent.  271,  d 

(50). 
Ammonius,  Sacas,  a  philos.  2d  cent.  136 
&c.  n  (11).  194.  197. 

a  Christ,  writer,  3d  cent.  213. 222. 

Amphilochius,  of  Iconium,  4th  cent.  296. 
AmrUf  Saracen  conqueror  of  Egypt  531. 
Anastasia,  a  martyr,  in  4th  cent.  308. 
AnastasiuSjtL  pre6by.of  Cpl.  5th  cent.424. 
Sinaita  ;  three  of  this  name  470,  d 

(28).  482. 

emperor,  6th  cent.  493. 

Apocrisiarius,  7th  cent.  521. 

Monophys.  patr.  of  Antiocfa  532. 

Anatoliusy  bp  of  Laodicea,  3d  cent.  214. 
Andreas,  bp  of  Semosata,  5th  cent.  396. 

bp  in  Cappadocia,  5th  cent.  997,  n. 

bp  of  Crete,  7th  cent.  517,  n  (19). 

Andrew,  the  apostle  57,  n. 
Anchorites,  or  Anackorites  320,  n  (31). 
Anglo-Saxons,  converted,  6th  cent.  450, 

n  (6).  and  7th  cent.  500  &«.  n  (5). 
Anomoeans,  sect,  in  the  4th  cent.  356. 
Antidico^arianites,  sectj4tb  cent.  369. 
AnUoch,  patriarchate  of  283. 
Aniiochus,  monk  of  Saba,  7th  cent.  517, 

n  (17).  524. 
Antonines,  their  character  119. 
Antoninus,  Marcus,  emp.  131.  134.  13$. 

Pius,  emp.  2d  cent.  120. 130. 

Antony,  monk,  Egypt,  4th  cent.  298. 318. 
Aphonius,  writer,  in  the  7th  cenL  623. 
Jh}oerjfpha  of  the  N.  Test.  88,  o  (23). 
ApolUnaris,  bp  of  Hierap.  2d  cent,  150. 
of  Antiocb,  senior  and  junior,  4th 

cent.  297,  n  (29).  316.  359,  n  (52). 
ApdUinarian  heresy,  4th  cent.  359  &c. 

n.  (52). 
ApoUonius,  Tyaneus,  Ist  cent.  195,  n 

(16). 

a  Gr.  writer,  2d  cent.  151. 

./^po(os^  of  christians  124. 130. 131. 154. 
—  of  Justin  Maityr  145  &c,  n  (4). 
AposUes,  50,  n  (4).  &3^-66.  87. 
Apostles'  Creed  96,  n  (2). 
ApostoUe  Canons  and  Constitutioiii  90 

224,  n. 
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Fathers  91— 03. 

Jh'dbuaa^  converted,  in  2d  cent.  1520. 
121 :  in  3d  cent.  189.  244 :  in  5tb,372 

Jfrnf'ianuSj  writer  of  2(1  cent.  154. 

jSrator,  a  poet  of  6th  cent.  475,  n  (37). 

jarchbif^hTps  143.  200.  28J .  283,  n. 

Jlachdeacons,  ArchprtsbyUrSy  origin  of 
287. 

JirchelauSy  aon  of  Herod  38. 

bp  of  Carrha,  3d  cent.  214.  235,  n. 

Jiretkas,  abp  in  Cappad.  6th  cent.  472,  n. 

JirianSj  origin  of,  in  4th  cent.  342  &c. 
Secta  of,  357  fix.— retire  among  the 
Golha,  in  5th  cent.  421  &c.  State  of, 
in  6th  cent.  492. 456:  in  7th  cent.  530. 

Arius  342  &c.  357,  n  (46).  his  letter 
344,  n  (16).  his  death  353,  n  (31). 

AristidUy  apoloffiBt,2d  cent.  130. 150. 

Aristotelian  philoaophy  35.  in  2d  cent. 
135:  in  3d  cent.  197 :  in  4th,  277:  in 
5th,  380.  382:  in  6th,  460 :  in  7th, 
512.  ^    ^ 

Aristotle,  his  opinion  of  God  and  the 
soul  35. 

Armagh,  see  of,  erected  in  5th  cent.  374. 

Armenians,  converted  in  4th  cent.  272. 

Arnobius,  senior,  3d  cent.  212,  n  (17). 

222. 

. junior,  5th  cent.  400,  n  (45). 

Artemon,  heretic,  2d  cent.  182. 
Arts,  the  vii  Liberal,  what  380. 
Ascetics,  157.  218.  320,  n  (29). 
Ascunage,  John,  7th  cent,  tritheist  497, 

n(2f) 
Asterius,  of  Cappad.  4th  cent.  296. 

„ of  Pontus,  in  5th  cent.  394. 

Asylum,  right  of,  in  churches,  7th  cent. 

529,  n  (4). 
Athanaric,  Gothic  k.  4th  cent,  perse- 
cutor 275. 
AUumasius,  bp  of  Alexand.  4th  cent. 
289,  n  (14).  315. 316. 319,  n  (26J.  353. 
—  junior,  or  Celetes,  5th  cent.  397,  n. 

bp  of  Antioch,  7th  cent.  532. 

Athanasian  Creed,  spurious  290.  n. 
Atkenagoras,  apologist,  2d  cent.  131. 136. 

146,  n  (6). 
Atticus,  bp  of  Cpl.  5th  cent.  394. 
Audaeus,4,th  cent,  reformer  367,  n  (67). 
Audentius,  writer,  of  4th  cent.  316. 
Audoenus,  or  Dado,  abp  of  Rouen,  7th 

cent.  521. 
Auffustine,  bp  of  Hippo,  4th  cent.  303, 
n  (35).  314.  316.  341.  376.  420.  421, 
n  (9).  442r443.  444. 
_- _  monk,  apostle  of  Britain,  5th  cent. 

450,  n  (6).  500,  n  (5). 
Augvstvlus,  emp.  5th  cent.  370. 
AugustuSj  emp.  Ist  cent.  25.  78. 
Amtusj  bp  of  Clermont,  5th  cent.  403, 

n.  452,  n  (11). 
Awelian,  emp.  3d  cent.  194. 
AureUus,  bp  of  Carthage,  4th  cent.  310. 


Ausonhis,  a  poet,  4th  cent.  277,  n  (1). 
Autkaris,  k.  of  Lombards,  6th  cent.  4aD. 

^  A\jrwi(poLkogf  independent  bp  282,  n. 


385,  n  (9).  ^^^ 

Auxumitae,  Ethiopians,  converted  272. 

Babacus,  Nestor,  abp  of  Seleacia,  5th 
cent.  431,  n.  . 

Baptism,  in  1st  cent.  102.  105:  in  Sd, 
1G7,  n  (17)  :  in  3d,  230  :.in  4th,  335  : 
in  6th,  489. 

Baptism  of  heretics,  226.  247. 

Baptismal  fonts,  in  4th  cent.  335. 

Baradaeus,  Jacobus,  6lh  cent.  494  &c. 

n-  (12)- 
Bar-Cochebas,  Jew.  impostor,  2d  cent. 

130.  ^^,    ,_, 

Bardesanes,  heretic,  2d  cent.  151.  173. 

174. 
Barnabas,  St.  Ist  cent.  57,  n. 
Barsabas,  Ist  cent.  54. 
Barsanuphius,  of  Gaza,  6th  cent.  472,  n . 
Barsumas,  bp  Nisibis,  5th  cent.  430  &c. 

Eutych.  monk,  5th  cent.  435. 

Bartholomew,  St.  preached  in  Arabia  57, 

n.  121. 
Basil,  the  Gr.  of  Cappad.  4th  cent.  289, 

n  (15). 
of  Ancyra,  4th  cent.  299.  358,  n 

(47). 
_-  of  Cilicia,  5th  cent.  397,  n. 
of  Seleucia,  5th  cent.  393,  n  (28). 

409. 

of  Thessalonica,  7th  cent.  519;  n. 

Basilides,  2d  cent,  bis  heresy  175.  176. 
Believers  and  Catechumens  82. 
Bellator,  writer,  in  6th  cent.  482,  n  (7). 

484. 
Benedict,  St.  of  Nursia,  6th  cent.  465,  n 

(15).  474. 

bp  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  522. 

Benedictine  monks  465  6ui,    Their  rule 

466,  n. 
BeruUus,  of  Bostra,  3d  cent.  242  &c. 
Bishops,  origin  and  history  of,  in  1st 

cent.  82.  63.  85  &c:  in  2d  cent.  142 

&c.  162 :  in  3d,  200  &c  :  in  4th,  281, 

287:  in  5th,  383.  367:  in  6th,  463: 

in  7th,  511, 516. 
in  Great  Britain  385,  n  (9).  502,  n 

Bobio,  monastery,  established,  6th  cent. 
I     465,  n  (14). 
Bobolenus,  monk  and  writer,  7th  cent. 

522. 
Boethius,  a  christ.  philos.  6th  cent.  459. 

477,  n  (-45). 
Boniface,  I.bp.  ofRome.5tb  cent|401,n. 

n.    6th  cent.  479. 

^        HI. 7th  cent.  513. 

IV.  7th  cent.  520,  n. 

Y.    7thcent.620,n.528 

Bonosus,  heretic,  4th  cent.  369,  n  (69). 
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Braulw,  bp  of  SoragOBsa,  7th  cent.  521. 

BritonSj  state  of,  in  the  two  first  centu- 
ries 78.  121.  122,  n  (8) :  in  3d  cent. 
190  :  in  5th,  376. 377  :  in  6th,  450  &c. 
456:  in  7th,  500,  n  (5).  514. 

BulgaranuSj  count,  7th  cent.  520,  n  (30). 

BurgundianSj  converted,  5th  cent.  356, 
n  (41).  372.  373. 

Caedlian,  bp  Carthage,  4th  cent.  337  &c. 
CaeletHnet  op  of  R^me,  5th  cent.  374. 

402.446,  n. 
CaeUstivs,  the  Pelagian,  5th  cent.  439 

&c.  n  (46). 
CaesariuSj  of  Cpl.  4th  cent.  300. 

of  Aries,  6th  cent.  447,  n.  473,  n 

(30).  483.  512. 
Cajanus,  Gajamts,  or   GainuSf    bp  of 

Alexandria,  in  6th  cent.  496,  n  (16). 
CainiteSj  sect,  in  2d  cent.  180. 
Cattt^,  presb.Rome,  3d  cent.  212,n  (18). 
Calumnies y  against  the  christians  64. 

125.130.  131.  133.253. 
CaiuUduSj  Arian  writer,  4tb  cent.  309. 

historian,  5th  cent.  397,  n. 

Canon  of  the  N.  Test,  when  settled  87. 

of  the  mass,  what  489. 

Canons  of  the  Apostles :  see  Apostolic 
Canons. 

of  Nice  286,  n  (7).  349,  n  (26). 

of  Sardica  285,  n  (9). 

of  Chaicedon  383. 

CapreoluSf  bp  of  Carthage,  5th  cent.  402. 
CaraeaUaf  emperor  3d  cent.  186. 
Carpocrates,  a  Gnostic,  2d  cent.  177. 
Cassianus,  John,  5th  cent.  397.  398,  n 

(34).  445,  n  (54). 
CassiodonUy  Senator,  6th  cent.  478,  a 

(46).  482. 
Castor,  Agrippa,  2d  cent.  150. 
Catechumens,  82. 97.  335. 
Catenae  Patnim,  what  482. 
Cathari,  in  3d  cent.  247. 
Celibacy  of  clergy,  in  3d  cent.  203.<— in 

4th  311.  351. 
Celsus,  opposed  Christianity,  3d   cent. 

133.223. 
Celt^,  their  state  in  Ist  cent.  78. 
Cent.  I.  external  Hist.  25.  internal,  71. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


119. 
186. 
251. 

370. 
449. 
499. 


134. 
197. 
277. 
379. 
457. 
511. 


Ceoffrid,  English  monk,  7th  cent.  522. 

Cerdo,  heretic,  2d  cent.  172. 

Ceremonies  and  Rites,  history  of,  in  Ist 
cent.  102  &c. :  in  2d  cent.  161  &c.  : 
in  3d,  229  ^fe«. :  in  4th,  331  <Stc. :  in 
5th,  416  &c. :  in  6th,  489  &c. :  in 
7th,  528  &c. 

CsriiUhuSf  heretic,  Ist  cent  116. 117. 

Chains,  Catenae  Patniro,482. 


Chaicedon,  council  of,  5th  cent.  414. 434. 
Chalcidius,  philos.  in  5th  cent.  5271,  n 

(51V  455.  n.  (4). 
Chalaaic  Christians,  Nestorians.  431,  n. 
Chapters,  the  three,  what  486  &c.  n  (14). 
Chiliasls,  Millennarians  225  &c.  n  (19). 
China,  enlightened   by   Nestorians,  7tli 

cent.  499. 
Ckorepisconi.  86.  281. 
Chosroes,  k.  of  Persia,  6th  cent.  456. 
Christ,  the  history  of  48  &c. :  Revered 

by  pagans  51.   57 :   Compared  with 

philosophers  195. 270.  271 :  Disputes 

respecting  his  body,  in  6th  cent.  491. 
Christian  era4S,  n  (1).— Called  the  Di- 

onysian  era  475  n  (34). 
Christianity,  its  nature  95. — Causes  of 

its  rapid  progress,  in  1st  cent.  58. — 

in  2d,  124.— in  3d,  188.— in  4th,  264, 

272,  274  —in  5th,  373.  375.— in  6th, 

452.  453. 
History  of  its  progress,  in  1st  cent. 

53,  55.  n  (9)  :  in  2d,  120  &j^.  :  in  3d. 

188  <&c. :  in  4th,  272   &c. :  in  5th, 

371  <&c. :  in  6th,  449  &c. :  in  7th, 

499<Ste. 
Christians,  character  of,  in  1st  cent.  54. 

58  :  in  2d  cent.  156  Slc.  :  in  3d,  218  : 

in  4th,  311  &c.  322 :  in  5th,  413:  in 

6th,  483  :  in  7th,  523.  525. 
Chromatins,  bp  of  Aquileia,  5th  cent. 

401,  n. 
Chronicon  Alexandrinum  518,  n. 
Chrysostom,  John,  of  Cpl.  292,  n  (17). 

316.  414. 
Church,  its  organization  and  govern* 

ment,  in  Ist  cent.  54  &c.  86,  n  (6)  : 

in  2d,  142  &c. :  in  3d,  200  dec. :  m 

4th,  280  &c. :  in  5th,  383  dec:  in 

6th,  461  &c. :  in  7th,  513  ^. 
Churches,   (buildings,)  history  of  104. 

164.  229.  331.  417.  529. 
Cimbrians,  heard  the   gospel,    in  7th 

cent.  504. 
Circumcelliones,  sect  of,  4th  cent.  339 

&c.  419  &c. 
Claudius,  emp.  3d  cent.  194. 
Clemens  Romanui,  Ist  cent.  69 — 91. 
Alexandr.  2d  cent.  136. 148,  n  (8). 

153.  155. 
C/emmhna,  spurious  90.  224,  n  n6). 
Clergy,  character  and  state  or,  in  1st 

cent.  82  &c. :  in  2d,  144  :  in  3d,  202 
&c.:  in  4th,  279.  287:  in  5th,  387 
&c. :  in  6ih,  463,  n  (10)  :  in  7th,615, 
n(9). 
Clovis,  k.  of  Salii,  concerted,  5th  cent. 

373. 
Coenobites,  what  320. 
Coffitosus,  an  Irish  monk,  6th  cent.  479. 
CoUyridians,  sect,  in  4th  cent.  369,  n. 
Columbasy  monk  of  Hii,  6tb  cent.  451, 

n(7). 
Cobmbasms,  Irish  monk  and  mipnoQa* 
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r,  in  6th  cent.  465,  n  (14).  477.  502. 

a4,  n  (7). 
Commentators,  the  principal,  in  2d  cent. 

153:  in   3d  cent.  219  &c.:  in  4th, 

313  ^.:  in  5thy  407  ^.:   in  6th, 

481  4^. :  in  7th,  524. 
CommodianuSf  a  poet.  3d  cent.  2l4. 
CommoduSf  emp.  2d  cent.  132. 
Community  of  goods,  in  prim,  church 

55.  84. 
ConeulnnagB  of  the  clergy,  in  3d  cent. 

203,  n  ^). 
Confestioru,  private  to  ptiesta,  5th  cent. 

417,  n  (5). 
Co^fusorsy  who  64. 
Congal.  Iriah  monk,  6th  cent.  465,  n 

(5). 

Conon,  of  Tarsua,  his  sect,  6th  cent. 

497. 498. 
Omtoeiation  of  churchea   86 :  in   2d 

cent.  142,  n  (2)  :  in  3d  cent.  200. 
GMMteiu  I.  emp,  4th  cent.  263. 264. 

— —  II.  emp.  7tb  cent.  535. 
ConstmUme  1.  or  the  Great  299 :  Gives 

liberty  to  Christiana  256,  n. 


7 
(l6)  : 


n  (i^f) :  Hia  conversion  257  ^ : 
Aboliahea  paganism  258 :  Sees  a  iu- 
minoas  cross  258.  260;  n  :  His  regu- 
lations for  the  church  263,  n  (34).  281. 
283.  284.  333.  338 :  His  writings  298 : 
His  letter  to  Anus  and  Alexander 
345  ^.  n  (21). 

Conatantine  11.  emp.  4th  cent.  263.  264. 

IV.  Poffonatus,  7th  cent.  514. 536. 

Constantirw^f  patriarchate  of,  283,  n 
(^.  286:  The  patriarch's  contests 
with  Rom.  Pontiff  in  4th  cent.  286 : 
in  5th  cent.  383. 386 :  in  6th,  461  ^. : 
in  7th,  513. 

ConttantinopoUtan  councils,  general 
AD.  381.  p.  363  £^. :  AD.  553.  p. 
485.  487:  AD.  680.  p.  536:  a£. 
692orinTrulIop.  539. 

CotutantiitSy  Chlorus  251.  254,  n  (10). 
255. 

I.  emp.  4th  cent.  263.  264.  354. 

Constitutions  of  Apostles :  see  Apostolic 
Canons. 

CtmtroversieSf  among  christians ;  in  1st 
cent.  100  ^. :  in  2d  cent.  154 :  in 
3d,  225  4^. :  in  4th,  322  ^. :  in  5th, 
413  ^. :  in  6th,  484  ^rc. :  in  7th  526. 

Copiatae,  what  their  office  203. 

CpimeUus,  bp  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  213. 
245,  n  (20). 

CoTTupticolae^  sect,  in  6th  cent  496. 

CosmaSf  Indicopleustes,  6th  cent.  460, 
n(15). 

Councils,  none  in  Ist  cent.  86,  n 
Oriflinated  in  the  2d  cent.  86.  V 
At  nrat  provincial  142,  n  ^2). 

CoumdlSf  general,  or  oecumencal  280. 


Tbe/rjt,  AD.  325,  at  Nice,  347-- 

351.  — 

The  second,  AD.  381,  at  Constan- 
tinople; 363  j«. 
The  third,  AD.  431,  at  Epbeaoa 

426,  n  (19). 
The  fourth,  AD.  451,  atChalcedon 

434,  n  (31). 
The  Jiflh,  AD.  553,  at  Constanti- 
nople 487. 
The  sixth,  AD.  680,  at  Constanti- 
nople 536,  n  (18). 
The  seventh,  AD.  691,  in  Trullo 
539,  n  (25). 
Creatieolae,  a  sect,  in  6th  cent.  496. 
Creed,  Apostles  96,  n  (2). 
Creed,  Nicene  347,  n  (22). 
Crescens,  opposed  christian.  2d  cent  133. 
Creseonius,  op  in  A(rioa,  7th  cent  520, 

n.  (28). 
Cyclus  Paschaiis,  of  Dionya.  Exigmis 

475,  n  (34). 
Cummianus,  Iriah  monk,  7th  cent.  521. 
Cummeneus  Albus,  Irish  monk,    7th 

cent.  521. 
Cyprian,  bp    of   Carthage,    3d    cent. 
210,  n  (lo).  193.  194.  200  n  (1).  201, 
n  (3).  202,  n.  (4}.  222. 223. 227. 246,  n. 

Gallic  mouK,  6th  cent.  479. 

CyrU,  bp  of  Jerusalem,  4th  cent  291, 

n  (16).  314. 

bp  of  Alezand.  5th  cent  390  n 

(21).  316.  407.  424  fyo- 

monk  of  Palestine,  6th  cent  472^ 

n.484. 

Cyrus,  bp  of  Alezand.  7th   cent.518y 

n.  532. 
Dado,  or  Audoenus,  of  Rouen,   7th 

cent.  521. 
Damascius,  a  philos.  5th  cent.  455,  n  (6). 
Damasus,  1.  bp  of  Rome,  4th  cent  30o, 

n  (40).  284. 
Damianists,  sect,  6th  cent.  498. 
Deaconeses,  their  office  84. 
Deacons,  in  1st  cent.  54.  81.  83 :  in  Sd 

cent.  142.  144 :  in  4th  cent  287 :  in 

5th,  387  ^. 
Decius,  emp.  2d  cent,  persecutor  192. 
Deities,  the  pagan  27.  30. 
Demos,  mentioned  by  Paul  108. 
Demetrius,  bp  Alex.  3d  cent  227.  228. 
Demiurge,  or  oriental  philos.  76. 178. 
Demoniacs,  in  4th  cent.  315.  316. 
Desideriut,  bp  of  Vienne,  6th  cent.  458, 

n  (4). 

-  bp  of  Cahors,    7th  cent    519, 
n  (23). 

Diadochus,  bp  in  Illyricum,  5th  cent. 

396.  410. 
Didymus,  of  Alezand.  4th  cent. 295,  n 

(J&).  316. 
DuKesses,  episcopal,  origin  of  85.  86. 
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Diodetian.  emp/  4th  ceDt.  perNcutor 

DiodaruSf  or  Theodoras,  bp  of  Tar- 
sus, 4th  cent.  295,  n  (22).  314.  316. 
Dion  CiissiuSy  historian ,  3cl  cent.  197. 
Dtowtftius,  bp  of  Corinth,  2d  cent.  150. 

or  Denys,  bp  of  Paris,  3d  cent. 

189. 

the  Great,  bp  of  Alezand.  3d 

cent.  206,  n  (13).  222.  226.  242,  n. 

bp  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  214. 

Areopagita,  225,  n  (17).  318,  n 


Empire  J  Roman,  state  of,  at  Christ'* 
birth  25  &c. :  Favorable  to  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  26:  Its  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  and  prov- 
inces, iu  4th  cent.  282,  n  ^2). 

EncratiteSj  sect,  2d  cent.  174  :  4th  cent. 


Exiguus,  6th  cent.  475,  n   (84). 

484. 
Dioscarus,  bp  of  Alex.  5th  cent.  433. 

484. 
DiotrfjfheSy  Ist  cent.  108. 
Disciples f  the  70,  of  Christ  50. 51,  n  (5). 

79.80. 
Divimiy :  see  Thaology. 
DocettUy  Gnostic  sect,  described   173, 

§7. 

sect  in  6th  cent.  496. 

Doctrine^  secret,  of  early  christians  98. 

99. 

two-fold,  or  two-fold  rule  of  lii« 

156.  317.  483. 

DomUiatif  emp.  Ist  cent,  persecut.  62. 

69. 
DonUtiUa,  Flavia,  1st  cent,  martyr  70. 
Danatists,  sect  of,  its  history,   in  4th 

cent.   336—341:  in  5th,  41^—421: 

in  6th,  492. 
Donatus,  a  Donatist  bp,  4th  cent.  308. 

337,  n  (3). 
DoTfAheuSy  pseudo  4th  cent.  298,  n  (30). 
^^—  bp  of  Martianop.  5th  cent.  395. 

abbot,  7th  cent.  516,  n  (16).  525. 

Dpsiiheus,  heretic,  1st  cent.  112,  n  (7). 
DraamtiuSy  poet,  5th  cent.  401,  n. 
DrttM^,78.388,nn4). 
I>iir,«iuinu9,  what  243^  n  (14). 
DynajiUuSya.  writer  of  6th  cent.  480. 

Eadhaldy  k.  of  Kent,  7th  cent.  501,  n. 
East  Anglia,  converted,  7th  cent.  501,  n. 
Efisi  Saxons y  converted,  7th  cent.  501,  n. 
Easter,  disputes  about  it,  2d  cent.  165 

&o.  350.  also  in  the  7th  cent.  502,  n. 

526. 
Ebitndtesy  sect,  2d  cent.  118.  170. 
Eclectic  philosophy  36, 135  &c.  271. 
Eethssisy  of  Heraclius,  7th  cent.  534. 
Economical  method  of  disputing  223,  n 

(11). 
Edwiny  k.  of  Northumberland,  7th  cent. 

501,  n. 
ElcesakeSy  sect,  ^d  cent.  171. 
EUgiuSy  or  Eloiy    bp,  7th  cent.  512. 

519,  n  (24).  523,  n  (2). 
J^pidiusy  Rusticus,  of  5th  eent.  404. 
£u»t,  heretic,  2d  cent.  171. 


Englandy  when  first  converted  121. 122, 

n  (8).- 
Ennodius,  bp  of  Pavia,  6th  cent.474,  n 

(32.)  462. 464.  484. 
Ephesine  general  council,  AD.   431.  p. 

426,  n  (19). 
council  of  robbers,  AD.   449.   p. 

433.  4:34. 
Ephraimy  Syrus,  4th  cent.  294,  n  (20). 


316. 


patr.  of  Antioch,  6th  cent.  471. 


EpictetiUy  Stoic  philos  2d  cent.  135. 
J^cureansy  33,  n  (33).  78.  135. 
EpipkanitUj  bp   in   Cyprus,  4th    cent. 
21)3,  n.  (18).  315.  3l6.  329.  414. 

bp  of  Cpl.  6th  cent.  471. 

ocholasticus,  cccl.  hist.  6th  cent. 

478,  n. 

Epiphany  1  day  of,  fixed,  in  4th  cent.  3)4. 

Episcopacy :  see  Bishops. 

Eremites,  or  Hermits,  in  3d  cent.  218. ; 

iu  4th,  320. 
EsscneSy  Jewish  sect.  42,  43. 
Elhdbcrty  k.   of  Kent,  6th  cent    460. 

501,  n. 
Ethiopians y  converted,  4th  cent.  272. 

273. 
EeagrivSy  archdea.  Cpl.  4th  cent  300. 

a  Gallic  presb.  6th  cent.  408,  n(13). 

Scbolasticus,  eccl.  hist.  6th  cent. 

469,  u  (27). 
EvangdistSy  who  so  called,  79.  80. 
EuchcriuSy  bp  of  Lyons,  5th  cent.  396, 

n  (36).  410. 
EtLchiteSy  or  Messalians,  4th  cent.  368. 

369. 
Eudociay  emp.  and  writer,  5th  cent.  395. 
Eudoxiay  empress,  who  opposed  Chrys- 

•ostom  414. 
Eudoxiusy  bp  of  Cpl.  4th  cent.  299. 
EugeniuSy   abp  of  Toledo,  7th  cent.521. 
EugyppiuSy  monk  of  Italy,  6th   cent. 
478,  n.  484. 

monk  of  Africa,  6th  cent.  480. 

Eulogitis,   presb.  of  Antioch,  6th  cent. 

461). 
EunapiuSy  pagan  philos.  4th  cent.  270. 
EunomiuSy   EunomianSy  4th   cent.  299. 

358,  n  (50). 
EvodiuSy  bp  in  Africa,  5th  cent.  402. 
Eusehius  Pamphili,  bp  of  Cesarea,  4th 
century,  287,  n  (l§).  316.   328.  357, 

n  (43). 
of  Nicomedia,  Arian,  4th  century, 

298.  345.  352.  357,  n  (43). 
— —  bp  of  Emcssa,  4th  cent.  299. 316. 
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of  Vercelli,  4th  cent.  306. 

of  Doryleum,  5th  cent.  396.  433. 

of  Thessalonica,  7th  cent.  518,  n. 

EusteUhianBj  sect  in  4th  cent.  325,  n  (4 1). 
EustathiuSj  of  Antioch,  4tb  cent.  2U6, 

n  (24). 
of  Armenia,  4th  cent.  324.  325,  n 

(41). 

of  Sebaste,  4th  cent.  327,  n  (45). 

of  Syria,  5th  cent  397,  n. 


Lat.  writer,  5th  cent.  402. 

EtistratiuSf  of  Cpl.  6th  cent.  472,  n. 
EuthaliuSf  dea.  in  Egypt,  5th  cent.  396. 
Euiherius.  abp  of  Tyanea,5th  cent.  396. 
EtUropiuSj  bp  of  Valencia,  6tb  cent.  480. 
Eutyckes,  heretic,  5th  cent.  396,  n.  432 

&>c. 
EutychianSj  sect,  5th  cent.  432  &c. 
EtUychiuSf  bp  of  Cpl.  6th  cent.  472,  n. 
EuzoiuSy  AnaD,bp  of  Antioch,  4th  cent. 

324,  n. 
Eioald,  two  English  missionaries,  7th 

cent.  504,  n. 
Exarchs y  ecclesiastical  281. 
Excommunication f   in  Ist  and  2d  cent. 

160.-^n  3d,  192.  lf)3.— in  4th,  247.— 

in  5th,  388,  n  (14). 
Exorcism^  before  baptism,  3d  cent.  231, 

n  (13). 
Exorcists,  in  Sd  cent.  202. 
Exposition  of  scriptures :  see  Theology, 

eaegetic. 
ExueontianSf  Arians,  4th  cent.  258,  n 

(49). 

Fmcyndus,  Afr.  bp.  6th  cent.  475,  n  (36). 
FastidiuSy   Priscus,  firitton,  5tb  cent. 

401,  n.  410. 
Fasting;  in  1st  cent.  102.—in  2d,  184.— 
in3d,231.~in  4th,334.— in5th,  416. 
FaMer5,  Apostolic  91  &c. 
Faustimis,  a  Luciferian,  4th  cent.  309. 
Faustus,  a  Manichaean,4th  cent.  310. 

bp  of  Ricz,  5th  cent.  403.  446,  n 

(55). 
■       disciple  of  St.  Benedict  520,  n. 
Felidias,  a  martyr,  Sd  cent.  191. 
FeliXy  bp  of  Aptunga,  Africa,  4th  cent. 
337  &c. 

I.  bp  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  403. 

—  III. 5th  C3nt.  438. 

IV. 6th  cent.  479. 

■         bp  of  Dunwich,  Engl.   7th  cent. 

501,  n. 
Festivals  ;  in  1st  cent.  103  &c  :  in  2d, 
165. :  in  4tb,  333.  334. :  in  6th,  490 : 
in  7th,  528. 
FirmUliany  of  Capadocia,  3d  cent.  213. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  a  martyr,  1st  cent.  70. 
Flavianits.   bp  of  Antioch,  4th  cent.  300. 

bp  of  Cpl.  5th  cent    396.  433  &c. 

Flavins  Clemens,  a  martyr,  Ist  cent.  70. 
Floriniansy  sect,  2d  cent.  180. 
FUruSy  Paul  Cyrus,  a  poet,  6th  cent. 
472,  n. 


FortuwUiamiSy  bpof  Aqaileia,4th  'cent. 

308. 
FortunatuSy  bp  of  Poictiers,  6th  cent. 

476,  n  (40). 
Fostelandy  what  500.  504,  n. 
Francs  in  Gaul, converted, 5th  cent. 373. 
Jt\}anconians  converted,  7th  cent.  503,  n 

(9). 
Frauds y  pious  ;  in   1st  cent.  88  :  in  2d, 

159 :  in  3d,  224 :  in  4th,  312.  321  : 

in  5th,  409. 
Fredegariuiy  a  French   historian,  7th 

cent.  520,  n  (29). 
FrieslanderSy  converted,  7th  cent.  504. 
Fronto  assails  christians,  2d  cent.  133. 
Fruetuosusy  abp  of  Braga,7th  cent.  521. 
Frumentius,  converts  the  Abyssinian*, 

4th  cent.  272. 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspo,  Africa,  6th  cent. 

474,  n  (31). 

Ferrandns,  6th  cent.  475,  n  (35). 

Fuilo,  Peter,  5th  cent.  435  6lc. 

GajanuSy  or  Gainus,  or  Cajanus,  bp  of 
Antioch,  in  6th  cent.  496,  n  (16). 

Gaily  St.  7th  cent,  his  life  502,  n  (8). 

Galerius  Maximin,  3d  cent,  persecutet 
252  &c. 

Gallienusy  emp.  3d  cent.  188. 194. 

GalluSy  emp.  3d  cent,  persecutes  193. 

GamoZM/j/ewish  patriarch,  5th  cent.378. 

Gaudsntius,  of  Brescia,  4th  cent.  310. 

Gauls,  state  of;  in  Ist  cent.  7^  :  con- 
verted, in  2d  cent.  121—123,  n  (9) : 
in  3d,  189  ;  in  4th,  274. 

Gelasius  1.  bp  of  Rome,  5tb  cent.  403. 
409. 

of  Cyzicum,  5th  cent.  393,  n  (30^. 

Gennadius,  of  Marseilles,  5th  cent.  403. 

409. 
Genseric,  Vandal  k.  in  Africa,   Arian» 

persecutes  422. 
GeorgCy  bp  of  Laodicea,  4th  cent  299. 

358,  n  ('47). 

monk  of  Galatia,  7th  cent.  518,  n. 

bp  of  Alexandria,  7th  cent.  518,  n. 

GeorgtanSy  converted  in  4th  cent.  273. 
Germanus,  (St.  Germain,)  of  Paris,  6th 

cent.  480. 
Germany y  state  of;  in  1st  cent.  78 :  in 

2d,  121 :  in  3d,  189:  in  5th,  272.  273  : 

in  6th,  451 :  in  7th,  502  &c. 
GifiSy  extraordinary :  see  Mirades. 
GiLdasy  the  Wise,  Briton  of  6th  cent. 

476,  n  (42). 
Gnostics;  in  1st  cent.  73.  109  &jc:  in 

2d,  171—181 :    in   3d,  233  :    in  4tb, 

364  &c. 
Godfathers,  or  sponsors,  2d  cent.  167. 
Gordianus,  Bened.  monk,  6th  cent.  479. 
Goths,  conversion  of  189.  273.  356,  n. 

372  &c, 
Cfraee  contests  about ;  in  5tb  cent.  440 

&c.  445  &c.  447 :  in  6th  cent.  492 :  in 

7th,  530. 
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GramawuSj  procons.  Asia,  2d  cent.  130. 
Gratiany  3d  cent,  preached  in  Gaul  189. 

emp.  4th  cent.  340. 355. 356,  n  (37). 

Greeks  and  Latins,  at  variance,  7th  cent. 

513.  526. 
GregentiuSf    abp  in  Arabia,  6th  cent. 

472,  n.  409. 
Gregoryy  Thaumaturgus,  3d  cent.  207, 

n  (12).  222. 
Illuminator,  Armenia)  4th  cent. 

272. 
Nazianzen,  4th  cent.  293,  n  (19). 

314.  316. 

Nyssen,  4th  cent  293,  n  (19). 

the  Great,  bp  of  Rome,  6th  cent. 

472,  n  (29).  450.  458,  n  (4).  461,  n. 

468,  n  (18;.  481.482. 

bp  of  Tours,  6th  cent.  476,  n  (41). 

or  Greorse,  Pisideij,  7th  cent.  517, 

n(20). 

Hadrian :  see  Adrian. 

Heathen :  see  Pagan. 

HegesipptUf  eccles.  hist.  2d  cent.  150. 

Helena  J  mother  of  Constantine,  4th  cent. 

312,  n.  (1). 
HeiladiuSf  bp  of  Tarsus,  5tb  cent.  395. 
HelvetianSf  converted,  in  7th  cent.  503, 

n(8). 
HemerobaptistSj  Jewish  sect  40,  n  (7). 
Henoticon,  an  edict  of  Zeno,  5th  cent. 

436  &c.  n  (36). 
Heraelianj  of  Chalcedon,  6th  cent.  492. 
HeracUdes,  monk  of  Cpl.  5th  cent.  394. 
HeracUuMf  emp.  7th  cent.  532.  534. 
Heresies;  in  1st  cent.  108  &c:  in  2d, 

169  &c  :  in  3d,  233  &c  :  in  4th,  336 

&c  :  in  5th,  419  4^  :  in  6th,  492  ^ : 

in  7th,  530  &-C. 
Hermas,  Shepnerd  of  93. 
Hermes,  ancient  pagan  philos.  159,  n 

HermitSf  or  Eremites }  in  3d  cent  218 : 

in  4th,  320. 
HermogeneSy  of  2d  cent.  183. 
Heroy  Platon.  philos.  5th  cent.  381,  n 

(12). 
Herody  the  Great  38,  46. 
l/ieruZi,  invade  Italy,  5th  cent.  370. 

converted,  6th  cent.  449. 

Hesychiusy  of  Egypt,  3d  cent.  215.  219. 

a  moralist,  7th  cent.  525. 

Hexapla,  of  Origen  219,  n  (6).  ! 

Hierarchy,   its  origin   142--144.      See 

more  under  Churcfiy  government  of. 
Hier^cleSy  philos.  4th  cent.  270,  n  (45) . 
Hieronymus :  see  Jerome. 
HUarion,  Syrian  monk,  4th  cent.  318. 
Hilary y  bp  of  Poictiers,  4th  cent.  300, 

n  (31).  315. 

bp  of  Aries,  5th  cent.  402.  446,  n. 

of  Rome,  Luciferian,4th  cent.  309. 

bp  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  403. 


Hivpolytusy  of  3d  cent.  207,  n  (11).  2^1 . 

History y  ecclesiastical,  what  15 :  Exfer- 

nal  and  internal  15.  16:  How  to  be 

treated  18"^^ :  Dangers  to  be  avdd- 

ed  19  :  It  uses  20. 
HonoritiSy  emp.  4tb  cent.  269.  370. 419 

fyc. 
I.  bp  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  521  r  He 

was  not  infallible  533,  n  (10).  536. 
Hormisdasy  bp  of  Rome,  6th  cent  478, 

n.  488. 
HosiuSy  of  Corduba,  4th  cent.  296^  n 

(23).  258,  n  (23V  339. 
Hunnericy  Arian  k.  of  Vandnls  in  A^ 

ri<  a,  5th  cent,  persecutes  422. 
HunSy  in  6th  cent.  456. 
HyUy  uXv),  of  the  Manichaeans  236. 
Hypatiay  fem.  philos.  4th  cent.  278,  n  (5). 
Jacobites,  or  Monophysitcs  494. 495. 
Jacobus y  Baradaeus,  restorer  of  the  Mo- 

nophysites,  in  6th  cent.  494  ^.  n  ^12). 
J<im&/tcAu5,  Platon.  philos.  4th   eut.277, 

n(2). 
JameSyBon  of  Zebadee,  martyr  57,  n(61). 
the  Just,  or  the  less,  martyr  57, 

n  (61). 

bp  of  Nisibi8,4th  cent.  298. 316. 

bp  of  Edessa,  5th  cent.  396.  486, 


n  (14).  431,  n. 

IdaciuSy  Clarus,  a  Sp.  bp  4th  cent.  310. 

Idaliusy  or  Hydatius,  Span.  bp5th  cent. 
403. 

Jerome,  or  Hieronymus,  monk,  4th  cent. 
300,  n. 

monk,  presbyter  and  learn- 
ed father  302,  n  (34).  313.  328.  329. 
413. 

Jerusalem,  first  church  there  54 :  De- 
molished by  the  Romans,  AD.  70.  p. 
62 :  Rebuilt,  and  called  Aelia  Capita- 
Una,  in  2d  cent.  128 :  Captured  by  the 
Saracens,  7th  cent.  517,  n  (18) :  Pa- 
triarchate of  283,  n  (2).  384. 

Jesu  Jabas,  a  Nestor,  patr.  7th  cent.  499. 
530. 

JewSy  civil  and  religioua  state^  at  Christ'i 
birth  38—47 :  Notices  of,  m  1st  cent. 
62 :  in  2d  cent.  128.  130.  169 :  in  3d, 
196 :  in  4th,  268 :  in  5th,  372,  n.  378 : 
in  6th,  452 :  in  7th,  505.  506. 

IgTuUiuSy  bp  of  Antioch,  2d  cent.  91:  92, 
n  (31).  129. 

IldefonsuSy  of  Toledo,  7th  cent.  519,  n 
(•22).  524. 

Inaependence  of  prim,  churches  86.  142. 

Indians,  (Arabs^  converted  by  Pantae- 
nus  120. 

Innocent  I.  bp  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  401,  n. 

Interpreters  of  scripture  :  see  Commen- 
tators. 

John,  the  apo8tle,martyr  under  Domitian 
57,  n.  70. 
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— -  the  Baptist  49. 

bp  of  Jerufl.  4lli  cent.  300. 329.  442. 

——  Chrysostom :  seo  Chrytostom. 
bp  of  Antioch,  5th  cent.  395.  425. 

420,  n  (18).  (19).  430. 
—^-JlegeuteSf  5th  cent.  396. 
the  Faster,   bp  of  Cpl.  6tb  cent. 

461.  4G9,  n  (25). 

bp  of  Cpl.  6th  cent.  471. 

Climacusj  Sinaita,  6th  cent.  472,  n. 

— —  MarOf  6th  cent.  472,  n. 

Philoponus,  6th  cent.  497,  n  (22). 

455.  460.  484. 
ScholaaticuB,  bp  of  Cpl.  6th  cent. 

472,  n. 

of  ScjthopoliB,  6lh  cent.  483. 

II.  bp  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  479. 488. 

monk  of  Spain,  6th  cent.  4c»0. 

Ascunage,  6th  cent.  497,  n  (21). 

Malala,  historian,  7tb  cent.  518,  n. 

Moschus,  monk  of  Palestine,  7tl] 

cent.  518,  n. 

abpofJDara,  7th  cent.  518,  n. 

abp   of  Thossuionica,    7th    cent. 

519,  n. 

IV.  bp  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  521. 534. 

Janaa,  an  Irish  monk,  7th  cent.  521. 
disciple  of  Colurabanus,  7th  cent. 

621. 
Jomandes,oi  Jordanes,  histor.  6lh  cent. 

479. 
Joviajif  cmp.  4th  cent.  268,  n  (43).  355. 
Jovinian,  Itai.  monk  and  reformer,  4th 

cent.  327  &c. 
/re}ia«u^,.bp  of  Lyons,  2d  cent.  144  &c. 

n  (5).  166. 
count,  and  bp  of  Tyre,  5th  cent. 

396,  n. 
Irish  nation,  converted  in  5th  cent.  374. 
Isaac,  a  converted  Jew,  5th  cent.  395. 

bishop  of  Ninive,  6th  cent.  471. 

Isidorus^  of  Pelusium,  5th  cent.  391,  n 
'  (23).  407. 

of  Corduba,  6th  cent.  402.  407. 

of  Seville,  6th  cent.  477,  n  (44). 

^482.  483.  484. 

of  Gaza,  a  philos.  278.  459,  n(8). 

Itychiut,  or  Ilesychius,  bp  of    Jerusa- 

lem,  7th  cent.  516,  n  (15).  524. 
Judas,  a  writer  of  3d  cent.  213. 
Julia  Mammaea,  3d  cent.  187. 
JtiUan,  emp.  4th  cent.  264.  265,  n  (40). 

270.  340.  355. 


—  a  Pelagian   bp  and   writer,  5th 
cent.  401,  n. 

bp   of  Halicar.   6th  cent.  470, 


n.  482.  495. 

abp  of  Toledo,  7th  cent.  514, 


n(6;. 


Pomerius,  5th  cent.  404.  411. 
,7th   cent.  520,  n  (27). 

524.626. 
Julius,  Africanus  3d  cent.  205.  206,  n 

(10). 


I.  bp  of  Rome,  4tb  cent.  308. 

Firmicus  Maternus,  poet,  4tb  cent. 

308.  316. 
Junilius,  bp  in  Africa,  6th  cent.  479. 

481. 
Justification,  contest  on,  1st  cent.  100. 
Justin,  Martyr,  2d  cent.  144,  n  (4).  153. 

154.  155.  130.   132:  His   Apologies 

145,  n.  146,  n. 

-  bp  in  Sicily,  5th  cent.  397. 
Justiaian  I.  emp.  6th  cent.  479.  484. 

486. 
Justus,  a  Spanish  bp  6th  cent.  479. 

,  bp  of  Rochester,  7th  cent.  501,  n. 

Juvenalf  bp  of  Aelia   (Jeras.)  5th  cent. 

384. 
Juvencus,  Spanish  poet,  4tb  cent.  306, 

o  (41). 

Kahhala,  Jewish  45.  77. 

Kent,  kingd.  of  converted,  7th  cent.  450. 

501,  n. 
Kilian,  Irish  missionary,  7th  cent.  502, 

Koran,  of  Muhammed  507,  n. 

LafMirum,  sacr.  standard  of  Constantine 

2t>2,  n. 
Lactantius,  writer,  of  4th   cent.  301,  n 

(32).  315.  316. 
Lapsed  christians  192.  193,  n   (8).  245. 

;ir>o. 

Laura,  of  monks,  what  485,  n  (13). 
Laurenlius,  a  martyr,  3d  cent.  194. 
— — -  bp  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  463  &c. 

bp  of  Novara,  6th  cent.  478,  n.  ^ 

bp.  of  Canterbury,  7th  cent.  501,  n. 

Leander,  abp  of  Seville,  6th  cent.  408. 
Learning,  state  of,  in  let  cent.  71  &c. 

77:  in  2d,  134  &c  :  in  3th,  197  &c: 
in  4th,  277  &c  :  in  5th,  379  &c  :  in 
6th,  457  &c  :  in  7th,  511  &c. 

Lectors,  or  Readers  202. 

Legion,  thundering,  in  2d  cent.- 127. 

Lent,  in  4th  cent.  334,  n  (13). 

Leo  I.  the  Great,  bp  of  Rome,  5th  cent. 
397,  n  (32).  384.  434. 

II.  bp  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  522. 

Leonidas,  father  of  Origen,  3d  cent.  191. 

Leontius,  Arian  bp  of  Antioch,  4th  cent. 
299.  • 

of  Byzantium,  6th  cent.  469,  n 

(26) .  484. 

of  Neapolii,  Cyprus,   6th  cent. 

472,  n.  483. 

Libaniots,  converted,  5th  cent.  372. 
Libanius,  sophist,  4th  cent.  269.  270,  n 

(48). 
UhdUUiei,  what  192,  n  (6V 
LUeratus,  of  Carthage,  6tn  cent  476,  n 

(39). 
Ldberiut,  bp  of  Rome,  4th  cent.  306. 354 . 
Iddnianus,  bp  in  Spain,  6th  cent.  480. 
Lieinius,  emp.  4th  cent.  263. 
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IMudet  10  the  Mints,  6th  emt  490,  n 
(3).  ' 

lihcr^'et,  105.  S33,  n  a9).  333. 489,  n  a). 
LomSardSf  occupy  Italy  AB.  668,  and 

become  Christiana  AD.  667.  p.  &6, 
Lord^s  simper :  in  latcent.  64. 108. 105 : 
in  2d,  166:  in  3d,  230:  in  4th,  335: 
in  6th,  489. 

Lcn^feasts,  dyasreu  54. 167.  417,  n  (4). 
iMdan^  of  Antioeh,  3d  cent  815. 219. 

Ludfir,  of  Cagliari,  4th  cent  309.  3S5. 

326. 
Lue^eriam,  sect,  4ih  cent.  326. 
lataus,  k.  of  England,  2d  cent  121. 
Lujnu,  bp  of  Troyes,  5th  cent.  402. 
Lyons  and  Vienna,  penecution  in  2d 

cent  132. 

JUecanitf ,  senior,  and  janior.  monka  of 

Egypt,  4th  cent.  296,  n  (28).  317. 
— —  Honothelite  natriarch,  7th  cent. 

519,  n.  536,  n  (is;. 
MtneedamuSftukd  Macedoniana,  4th  cent 

36^-364,n. 
MaarobiuSf  Donatiat  bp  4th  cent  306. 
Magians,  of  Persia  71. 
Mums  i  see  ^mon  Magna. 
MuurmH :  see  Muhammed. 
MajarinuSf  Donatiat  bp  of  Carthage,  4th 

cent;  337. 
Malchionf  a  rhetorician ,  3d  cent.  214. 244. 
Malchus,  a  Byzantine  historian,  5th  cent 

397,  n. 
JMiamertttf,  Claudius,  poet;  5th  cent  403. 
ManeSf  or  ManUhaeuSf  heretic,  3d  cent. 

234  &c.  n  (6), 
Manichaeans,  sect  of:  in  3d  cent.  235 

&c :  in  4tb,  336. 419 :  in  6th,  492 :  in 

7th,  530. 
JMopArum^  or  primate  of  the  Monophy- 

MaraUa,  a  martyr,  3d  cent.  191. 
MaredUmts,  Anumanua,  histor.  4th  cent 

2n,  n  (bO). 

governor  of  Africa,  5th  cent  420. 

count,  a  writer,  6th  cent  479. 

-"—  Eng.  missionary,  7th  cent  503.' 

604,  n. 
MaredhtSy  of  Ancyra^  4th  cent  206. 360, 

n  (55;,  f56). 

Jfiaraoi»,andHarcioDitM:  2d  cent  172. 

173,  419. 
MareMu^  Gallic  monk,  7th  cent  619, 

n  (*;. 
Marcus^  a  Gnostic,  2d  cent.  179. 

bp  in  E^t,  4th  cent.  299,  n. 

a  Gaosuc  in  Spain,  4th  cent.  364. 

a  hermit,  5th  cent.  394.  410. 

a  disciple  of  St  Benedict,  7th  cent 

520,  n. 

MardaiUis  538.    See  MarmdUs. 
Mariusy  Mercator,  5th  cent.  400,  n  (Al). 
bp  in  Switzerland,  6th  cent.  480. 
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Jfaro^ohn,  7th  cent  638. 

MuTotuteSf  538. 

Martin,  bp  of  Toois,  4th  eeat.  974,  ■ 

(64).  319.  365,  n. 

bp  of  Braga,  6th  cent  480.  483. 

1,  bp  of  Rome,  7th  cent  521.  536. 

Martyrs  55,  n  (Q) :  Their  nomber  and 

estimation  64.  65.    . 
Mary^  St  woilhipped,  4th  cent  369. 

Her  images,  in  churches,  6th  cent 

417.   CaUed  the  Mother  of  God,  6tli 

cent.  424. 
Masses^  for  the  saints,  4th  cent  385. 
Massilums445Ac.  &ee  Semi'Pdagimift 
Matthew f  the  apostle  57,  n. 
Matthias,  the  apostle  54. 
Maunu,  St  a  Benedictine  monk. 

cent.  468. 

abp  ofRavenna,  7th  cent  514,  li 

Maxentius,  John,  6th  cent.  469,  n  C 

MaxwuUa^  a  Montanist,  2d  cent.  1 

Maximinf  emp.  3dpeent  persecutes  191. 

bp  in  CiJicia,  5th  cent.  395. 

Maximus^  pagan  philos.  4th  cent  278,  a 

(4).  279.  ' 

of  Turin,  5th  cent  398,  n  f36;. 

of  Riez,  5th  cent  402. 

of  Cpl.  7th  cent  516,  n  (14;.  624. 

625. 

Melehiades,  bp  of  Rome,  4th  cent  338. 
MeUhisedeekians,  sect,  2d  cent  183,  n. 

f27;.  ' 

Melekites,  who  so  called  495,  n  (12;.  531. 
MeUtian  contest,  4th  cent  322.  323,  n. 

350. 
MeUtius,  bp  of  Sebaste,  4th  cent.  299,  n. 

bp  of  Mopauestia,  5th  cent.  ^. 

MtUto,bp  of  Sardis,  2d  cent.  160. 154. 
Jlfe^^ftitf, first  bp  of  Lond.  7th  cent  501,n. 
Menander,  heretk,  Ist  cent  115. 
Mennas,  bo  of  Cpl.  $th  cent  484. 
Msreator,  Marina,  5th  cent.  400.  n  ("41;. 
Merda,  km  of,  converted,  7th  sent  502pi. 
ATeMotiaiiy,  or  Enchites,  4th  cent  368. 

369.  ^^ 

Methodius,  3d  cent.  209. 210,  n  (14;.  222. 
MetropoUtanSjOn^n  of  86. 143.  281. 
MilUnnUd  controversy.  3d  cent.  2^.  n 

(19;.  ' 

Miltiades,  2J  cent  151. 
Mimstn',  r  ih'.ic,  necessary  79. 
MiwLci..s  teViz,  3d  cent.  ^l,n  (16;.222. 
Mirccl.s  :  ;n  Is:  csnt  53. 59 :  in  2d,  125. 

n  a  i;  :  ia  3d,  158 :  in  4th,  260  &c. 

26S.  S75.  in  tth,  373,  n  (li;.  376; 

in  6:h,4cQ:  in  7th,  534.         ^ 
Manarciiziis,  eect  of,  2d  cent  182. 
Monkery:  in  1st  cent  44,  n  (14):  in 

2d,  139. 140:  in  3d,  2J8  :  in  4th,  318 

dkc:  ia5th,389&c:  in  6th, 464  A»: 

in  7th,  615.  516. 
Monophysites :  in  5th  cent  438  &c :  in 

6th,  493  &c:  in  7th,630  &c. 
MonmOUett  rise  of,  in  7th  cent.  632 
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Their  teiifts  636:  Aod  history 

__.  539. 
JMontofiuf,  a  schismatic,  2d  cent.  184  ^. 

abp  of  Toledo,  6th  cent  479. 

Moralists  and  monJs:    see    Theology, 

practical. 
MosekuSj  John,  a  monk,  7th  cent.  518,  n. 
MostSf  a  Jewish  fanatic  of  Crete,  4th 

cent.  372,  n  (7). 
Mukammed,  the  Arabian,  7th  cent.  506 

4^.  His  testament  531,  n  (3). 
MuhammedanSj  their  conquests  507. 509. 

Sects  of  509. 
Musanus,  a  writer  of  2d  cent.  151. 
MutianuSj  Scholasticus,  6lh  cent  479. 
Mysteries  J  the  paean  29  &jc  :  Copied  by 

christians  163  \€. 
Mystics:  in  2d  cent.  140:  in  3d,  217 

^.  224 :  in  4th,  314.  317 :  in  5th, 

410 :  in  6th,  483 :  in  7tb,  525. 

Narcissus,  bp  of  Jemsalem,  3d  cent.  213. 
J{iUioR8f  state  of^  at  Christ's  birth  25  ^. 
JVozareans,  sect  in  2d  cent.  118. 1694^. 
JV'eetarius,  bp  of  Cpl.  4th  cent.  300,  n. 
JVfmenWibjP  of  Emessa,  4th  cent.  300,  n. 
JfenniuSj  a  British  monk, 7th  cent.  520,n. 
J^tfos^  bp  in  Egypt,  3d  cent.  225. 226. 
JftTo^  emp.  1st  cent,  persecutes  58,  n. 

62.66-68. 
JfestorianuSf  a  chron'ographer,  5th  cent. 

396,  n. 
JfsstoriuSf  heresiarch,  5th  cent.  395,  n. 

423  f«. 
Jfestonanismf  what  428  &c.  n  (^1^: 

History  of,  in  5th  cent.  423  ^ :  in 

6th,  493 :  in  7th,  530. 
JfUaeaSj  of  Romacia,  5th  cent.  408. 
Ates,oouncilof,  AD.  325.  pa.  347-351,n. 
J^etius^  abp  of  Tzeyes,  6th  cent.  479. 

483. 
JVSctiu,  a  writer  of  7th  cent.  526,  n  (9). 
JfUolaitanSj  sect,  in  1st  cent.  115. 
JfUuSf  of  Cpl.  a  writer,  5th  cent.  393,  n 

(27).  410. 
Nbtton^  Enj;.  bn  in  5th  cent.  451,  n  (7). 
Ifoetus,  and  Noetians,  3d  cent.  240,  n 

(11), 
yannosus,  writer  of  6th  cent.  471 . 
JfonnuSf  Egyptian  poet,  5th  cent.  394. 
— —  monk  of  Palestine,  6th  cent.  485, 

n  p3;. 
J^orthumbsrlandf  converted  in  7th  cent. 

501,  n. 
AbtNtfton,  or  Novatns,  3d  cent.  213.  245. 

His  sect  245  &c.  350.  419. 

Odoaeetf  k.  of  the  Heruli,  conquered  It- 
aly, AD.  476.  pa.  370. 

Oeconomual  method  of  disputing  223, 
n  (11). 

OeeummUaUf  or  general  dmncils :  see  : 


Oeeumemsaif  or  niuTenal  bp  461,  ■  (1). 

513. 
OlymjnodaruSf  a  Platonic  philos.  4th 

cent.  278. 

a  historian,  5th  eent.  378,  n  (7).  381 . 

a  commentator,  6tb  cent.  470,  n. 

482. 
Omar,  Kalif,  captured  Jerusalem,  7th 

cent.  517,  n  (18).  530. 
'OfMistfiOf ,  of  like  sssmes  358,  n  (47). 

'OfMetfio^,  of  the  sanu  essence  352,  n 

(29). 
Ophites,  sect  of,  2d  cent.  180, 181 ,  n  (35). 
Optatus,  of  Milevi,  4th  cent.  300.  304,  n 

(36). 
Oresiesis,  monk   of  Egypt,  4th  eent. 

299,  n. 
Orienthu,  OrmUius,  or  Oresius,  bp  of 

Aux,  5th  cent.  408,  n  (13). 

bp  of  Eliberis,  6th  cent.  478,  n. 

Ori^en,  of  Alexand.  3d  cent.  189. 198. 

204,  n  (9).  219,  n  (7).  222.  223.  227. 

228.  2^.  245.  328.  342. 
Origenists,  328.  414.  484.  485,  n  ^3). 
Orosius,  Paul,  histor.  5th  cent.  376. 997, 

n  (33).  442. 
Ostiarii,  their  office.  3d  cent.  203. 
Ostromiks,  AD.  492,  inyade  Italy  370. 
Oswud,  k.  of  Northumberland,  7th  cent. 

501,  n. 
Osmj,  k.  of  Northumberland,  7th  cent. 

5(»,  n, 

Pachomius,  Egypt,  monk,  4th  cent.  299. 

389,  n  (18). 
Padanus,  bp  of  Barcelona,  4th  eent. 

309.  315. 
Paganism,  its  character  27  &e.   Re- 
mains of  it,  in  4th  cent.  269.  274  :  in 

5th  cent.  SH.  376 :  in  6th,  450.  454 1 

in  7tfa,  506. 
Palestine,  provinces  of  282,  n.  384. 
PaUadius,  monk,  4th  cent  296,  n  (27). 

392,  n  (25;. 

missionary  to  Ireland. 5th  cent.  374. 

Pamphylys,  the  martyr,  3d  cent.  215. 

2^,  n  (21). 
Paniamus,  of  Egypt,  2d  cent.  120,n  (5). 

136. 151.  153. 
PajHd  power ;  in  3d  cent.  201 :  in  4th, 

284  <&c.  338,  n  (5) :  in  5th,  386  Sec. 

n  (11),  (14) :  in  6th,  462 :  in  7th,  513 

dkc. 
Pamas,  bp  of  Hierapolis,  2d  cent.  150. 

Pmahnutius,  monk  of  Egypt,  4th  eent. 

Pasdiosius,  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  478,  n. 
Paterius,  commentator,  7th  cent.  520, 

n.524. 
Patriarchs,  origin  of  143. 144.  S61  Ac. 

384. 
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PatriduSj  ("St.  Patrick,  Saccathus  J  apos- 
tle of  Ireland^  5th  cent.  374,  n  (13). 

402. 
Patripassians,  sect,  io  2d  cent.  182 :  in 

2d,  240.  242 
Patronage,  right  of,  its  origin,  4th  cent. 

332,  n  (5). 
Paulf  the  apostle  54.   His  martyrdom 

55.  57,  n. 

the  hermit  of  Egypt,  3d  cent.  218. 

of  Samosata,  3d  cent.  243,  n  (15). 

244,  n  (16). 

bp  of  Emessa,  5th  cent.  396. 

a  Monophysite,  7lh  cent,  532. 

Pauliciansy  sect,  7th  cent.  530. 
PmUintu,  of  Nola  304,  n  (37).  398. 

Petricordias,  a  poet,  5th  cent.  403. 

Ist  bp  of  York,  7th  cent.  501,  n. 

Peada,  k.  of  Mercia,  7th  cent.  502,  n. 
PelagiuSf  the  heretic,  5th  cent.  439  &c. 

n(45). 

I.  bp  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  480.  488. 

II.  bp  of  Rome,  6lh  cent.  480. 

Pelagians:  in  5th  cent.  439  &c :  in  6th, 

492:  in  7th,  530. 
Penance :  in  1st  cent.  100 :  in  2d,  160 : 

in  7th,  526. 
People,  rights  of,  in  prim,  church  82 :  in 

2d  cent.  142. 143 :  in  3d,  200 :  in  4th, 

280.  281. 
Perpetua,  a  martyr,  3d  cent.  191. 
Persecutions,    whether    just    ten,    62. 

Those  in  Ist  cent.  61  ^^  :  in  2d,  129 

A<  ;  in  3d,  191  fyQ  :  in  4th,  252  &c. 

339.  340.  341,  n  (12).  354.  355.  356. 

364  Sfc  :  in  5th  cent.  376  4^.  419  4^. 

421 :  in  6th,  456.  492.  493.  494 :  in 

7th,  50b. 
Persia,  persecutions  there  275. 377. 506. 
PeteTf  the  apostle.    His  martyrdom  55. 

57,  n. 
—  bp  of  Alexandria,  4th  cent.  288,  n 

(12).  322, 
Chrysol.  bp  of  Ravenna,  5th  cent. 

399,  n  (38). 
Fulio,  bp  of  Antioch,  5th  cent. 

435&<;. 


.  Moffffus,  bp  of  Alexand.  5th  cent. 
435.4^.        ^ 

a  deacon  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  474,  n. 

PetHianus,  a  Donatist  writer,  4th  cent. 
310. 

Phantasiastae,  sect,  6th  cent.  496. 

Pharisees,  Jewish  sect  41.  42. 

Pkilastrius,  bp  of  Brescia,  4th  cent.  306, 
n  (39).  316. 

PAiZe/ttf,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  108. 

P/uUp,  cmp.  3d  cent,  whether  a  christ- 
ian 187.  188. 

of  Side,  5th  cent.  395.  408, 

——  a  friend  of  Jerome,  5th  cent.  402. 

Philo,  of  Carpathus,  6th  cent.  407. 

Philosophy,  state  of,  in  1st  cent.  33  fyc. 
71  4^.  77  :  in  2d,  135  4^  :  in  3d,  197 


fc  :  in  4th,  269. 277  4^ :  in  5tb,  380 
^ :  in  6th,  459  4^  :  in  7tb,  512. 

oriental  33.  45.  73  ^. 

its  influence  on  theology  73. 128. 

140. 171. 182. 198.  314. 
PhUostar/nut,  eccl.  histor,  5th  cent.  396. 

409. 
Philostratus,  a  philos.  3d  cent.  195. 
Philoxemts,  or  Aenaias,  bp  of  Hierapolis 

or  Mabug,  6th  cent.  435.  482. 497. 
Phocas,  emp.  7th  cent.  513. 
Phoebadius,  bp  in  France,  4th  cent.  309. 
PhoHnus,  bpof  Sirmium,  4th  cent.  361, 

n  (58). 
PictSf  converted,  in  4th  cent.  450,  n  (7). 
Pierius,  of  Alexand.  3d  cent.  214.  219. 
Pisides,  Gregory  or  George,  7Lh  cent 

517,  n  ^). 
P^iiuj,  Benedict,  monk,  6th  cent.  468. 
Plato,  and  Platonic  philosophy  35  ^  : 
in  2d  cent.  135  4^  :    in  3d,  194  ^. 
198:  in  4th  277  4«:  in  5th,  380  4^: 
in  6th,  459  £^:  in  7th,  512. 
Pliny,  the  younger  1^. 
Pleroma,  of  the  Gnostics  75. 
PloHnus,  a  philosopher,  3d  cent.  197. 

198.  199.  233. 
PliUareh,  of  Chaeronea,  a  philos.  2d 
cent.  134. 

a  philosopher  of  3d  cent.  196. 

Nestorii,  ||)hilos.  5th  cent.  381. 

Pneumatomacht,  sect,  4th  cent.  363. 
Polemic :  see  Theology,  polemic. 
Polycarp,  bp  of  Smyrna,  2d  cent.  92 132. 

166. 
Polychronius,  bp  of  Apamea,  5th  cent.- 

394.  407. 
Polycrates^  bp  of  Ephesus,2d  cent.  166. 

212. 
Pomerius,  Julianas,  5th  cent.  404.  411. 

524.  526. 
Pontius,  dene,  of  Carthage,  3d  cent.  213. 

or  Paulinus,  of  Nola  304,  n  (37). 

398. 
Popery :  see  Papal  power. 


^orphyryf  a  philos.  3d  cent.  194. 198,  n 

Possidius,  or  Possidonius,  5th  cent.  402. 
Pothinus,  missionary  to  Graul,  2d  cent. 

123. 
Potamiena,  a  martyr,  3d  cent.  191. 
Potamon,  a  philosopher,  2d  cent.  36. 
Praxeas,  a  confessor,  and  Monarchian, 

2d  cent.  182,  n  {'26). 
Preaching,  mode  of,  in  3d  cent.  229 :  in 

4th,  333. 
Predestinarian  controversy.   5th  cent. 

443  4^.  n. 
Presbyters  54. 81. 82. 142. 144.  200. 260. 

281.  287.  387. 
Prescription^  against  errors,  3d  cent.  233, 

n  (12). 
Priesthood,  Jewish,  imitated,  9d  cent. 

144. 162. 
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.,  of  Adrumetam,  €th  cent. 

475,  n  (38). 
PrisctUa,  find  Priscillianists,  2d  cent 

185,  n  (30). 
PrisaUan.  and  Priscilianists,  4tii  cent. 

364.  365,  n  (65).  366,  n  ^66). 
Proba,  Adicia  Falconia,  4t}i  cent.  309. 
Produs,  bp  of  Cpl.  5th  cent.  396. 
■     "  a  phiios.  5th  cent.  455,  n  (8^.  381. 
ProeoptuSf  of  Gaza,  5th  cent.  469,  n  (21). 

^—  of  Cesarea,  histor.  6th  cent.  454,  a 

(2). 
Prophets,  of  the  N.  Test.  63. 
Prosper f  of  Aquitain,  5th  cent.  399,  n 

(40).  410.  446,  n. 
PrudenUuSftipoetf  4th cent. 307,  n  (43). 
Psalms  of  David,  used  in  4th  cent.  33o. 
PtoUnnaeus,  Gnostic  heresiarch,  2d  cent. 

179. 
PurgatorVf  belief  of,  in  4th  cent.  311 : 

in  5th,  406  :  in  6th,  481 :  in  7th,  523. 
Pyrrhus,  bp  of  Cpl.  7th  cent.  534. 

Quadratus,  bp  of  Athens,  2d  cent.  130. 

150. 
Q^adrigessinudf  or  lent  fiut,  4th  cent. 

334,  n  (13). 
Q^adrivium,  what  380,  n  (4). 
O^inisextum  consilium.  7Ui  cent.  528. 

539. 

ReeognUians  of  Clement  90.  91,  n  (29). 
224,  n  (15). 

Relics,  venerated,  in  4th  cent.  312,  n  (1). 
313:  in5th,406:  in6th.481:  in7th,523. 

Rdigion,  state  of,  in  tne  world  30  &c. 
39. 44 :  Among  christians,  in  1st  cent. 
95,  99,  n  (8)  :  in  2d,  152  <&c :  in  3d, 
216  &c:  in  4th,  311.  322:  in  5th,  405 
^  :  in  6th,  481 :  in  7th,  523. 

Remijnus,  abp  of  Rheims,  5th  cent.  403. 

Phedaus,  bp  of  Autun,  4th  cent.  308. 
Rhod4m,9L  writer,  2d  cent.  151. 
Rites:  see  Ceremonies. 
RuJinuSf  of  Aquileia,,  4th  cent.  305,  n 

(38).  314.  30). 
Ruling  Elders,  1st  cent.  83. 
RurictuSj  senior,  bp  of  Limoges,  5th 

cent.  403. 
Rustieus,  deac.  at  Rome,  6th  cent.  479. 

Sahas,  a  Syrian  monk,  5th  cent.  396. 

SabeUius,  of  Africa,  3d  cent.  241,  n  (12). 

Sabinus,  bp  of  Heraclia,  5th  cent.  395. 

StUUteees,  a  Jewish  sect  41.  42. 

SmitUSf  worshipped,  in  5th  cent.  406 :  in 
6th,  463.  481.  490  :  in  the  7th,  523. 

SaUmius,  bp  of  Lyons,  5th  cent.  403. 

Salvianus,  5th  cent.  376.  399,  n  (39). 
410.413. 

Samaritans,  nation  of  39.  46. 

SamosateaTis :  see  Paul  of  Samosata. 

Sapor  II.  k.  of  Persia,  4tb  cent,  perse- 
cutes 275. 


Sarabaiies,  vagrant  monks  321. 
Saracens,  their  conquests,  7th  cent  509. 
SartUca,  council,  its  4th  canon  286,  n  (9). 
Satuminus,  of  Antioch,  heretic,  171.17^ 
Schisms:  see  Heresiet, taid  Controversies, 
Scholastic  theology,  its  origin  217.  314. 

Its  nature  483. 
SehooU,  christian  :  in  Ist  cent.  96,  n  (5)  : 

in  ^,141 :  in  3d,  196. 199.  216 :  in 

4th,  276:  in  5th  379:  in  6th,  457:  in 

7th,  511. 
Science :  see  Lsarmng, 
Scotland,  state  of,  in  3d  cent  190:  in 

6tb,  451,  n  (7). 
Scriptures,  how  regarded  :  in  Ist  cent. 

96:  in  2d,  153:  in  4th,  313. 
Sects :  see  Heresies. 
Seeundians,  sect,  2d  cent  179. 
SeduUns,  a  Scotch  poet,  5th  cent.  402. 
Semi-Mans,  in  4th  cent  367.  368. 
Semi'Pdagians :   in  5th  cent.  445  fyc  : 

in  6th,  492:  in  7th,  530. 
Serajnon,  bp  of  Tbmuis,  4th  cent.  299. 
Sergius,  patriarch  of  Monophysites  460. 

bp  of  Cpl.  7th  cent  518,  n.  632. 

Setkites,  a  sect,  in  2d  cent.  180. 
Severiamis,  bp  of  Gabala,  5th  cent  394. 

410. 
Severus.  emp.  in  2d  cent  62. 119. 132. 

Alexander,  emp.  3d  cent.  187. 196. 

Solpicius,  ecci.  histor.  4th  cent 

307,  n  (42). 

bp  of  Minorca,  5th  cent  401,  n. 

bp  of  Antioch,  6th  cent  470,  n. 

482.  494.  496. 
^iites,  a  Mohammedan  sect  509. 
Sibylline  Oracles,  2d  cent.  159,  n  Cii). 
Sidonius,  Apollinaris,  5th  cent.  400,  n 

.(43). 
Si^an,  monument  of,  China  499,  n  (1) 
Simeon,  bp  of  Jerusalem,  2d  cent.  1^. 
Stvlites,  senior,  5th  cent  411,  n 

(20).  '372. 

junior,  6th  cent  471. 

Simon,  Macus  113.  114. 
SimpUciiu^}^  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  403. 

a  phiios.  6th  cent  455,  n  (7). 

Siridtts,  bp  of  Rome,  4th  cent.  309. 
Sisehvttu,  Gothic  k.  in  Spain,  7th  cent. 

520,  n. 
Sixtus  II.  bp  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  214. 194. 

HI. 5th  cent.  402. 

Socrates,  eocl.  histor.  5th  cent.  396. 
Sonniies,  Muhammedan  sect  509. 
SophTonius,  monk  of  Palestine,  4th  cent. 

— •  bp  of  Jems.  7th  cent  517,  n  (18). 

533. 
Sozomen,  eccl.  histor.  5th  cent.  396. 
Spurious  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles  88  ^ 

n  (23). 
Stations,  among  Romanists,  what  490. 

n(4). 
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Stephen  I.  bp  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  213.SS7. 
Stoic  philosophy  35,  d  (37).  135. 
StyUteSf  or  pillar  saints,  5th  cent.411.412. 
Sub-Dese&nsy  their  office  202. 
SuUneius  Severus,  eccl.  hist.  4th  cent. 

aw,  n  (42), 
Smerstitwnj  increase  of,  in  4th  cent. 

311  &<i :  in  5th,  405  :  in  6th,  481 :  in 

7th,  523. 
SusseXf  kingdom  of,  converted,  7th  cent. 

502,  n. 
SyagriuSf  writer,  5th  cent.  409. 
»fminaekuSf  translator  of  O.  Test.  3d 

cent.  213. 

bp  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  404. 463  4^. 

Synagoguee,  Jewish  46. 

Synesius,  bp  in  Cyrene,  5th  cent.  299,  n 

(8).  394. 
Symods:  see  CouneUs. 
Syriduif  bp  of  Barcelona,  7th  cent.  521. 

Tajoy  or   Tago,  bp  of  Saragossa,   7th 

cent.512.S21.5^. 
Tatiany  and  his  sect,  2d  cent.  131. 150. 

174. — His  harmony  of  the  Gospels 

153.  n  (2). 
Talaia,  Jonn,  bp  of  Alezandr.  5th  cent. 

435. 
Tartars,  enlightened  by  Nestorians,  7th 

cent.  499. 
Temples,  dedicated  to  saints,  6th  cent. 

4^. 
TertulUan,  2d  cent.  149,  n  (9).  132. 154. 

155. 185.  223. 
Testament^  New,  translations   of  124. 

188. 482.  524. 
ThalassiuSfhmonk,  7th  cent.  518,  n.  625. 
TkemistiuSf  ti  pblloa.  4th  cent.  271,  n 

(52). 
— : —  Calonymus,  7th  cent.  518.  n. 
Jheodorei,  or  Tbeodorit,  bp.  of  Cyprus, 

5th  cent.  390,  n  (22).  407.  408.  486, 

n  (14). 
7%eodoriey  k.  of  Ostrogoths,  5th  cent. 

370.  464. 
T%eedoruSj  of  Mopsaestia,  4th  cent.  392, 

n  (26).  407.  486,  n  (14). 
— — •  of  Heraclea,  4th  cent.  298.  314. 

monk  of  E^pt,  4th  cent.  299,  n. 

— *—  of  Cesareo,  Capp.  4th  cent.  484. 

486.  n  (14). 

Lector,  eccl.  hist.  6th  cent.  471. 

—  of  Iconium,  6th  cent.  472. 
—•  of  Pharan,  7th  cent.  518,  n. 
— —  I.  bp  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  521. 
of  Raithu,  7th  cent.  518,  n  (21). 

525. 
of  Tarsus,  abp  of  Canterb.  7th 

cent.  502,  n.  512.  S2l.  525. 
Theodosiusy  the  Great,  emp.  4th  cent. 

269.356. 

II.  emp.  5th  cent.  371.  378.  433. 

bp  of  Alexand.  6th  cent.  496. 
TkeotMus^  of  Rome,  2d  cent.  182. 


of  Ancyra,  5th  cent.  393,  n  (29). 

JTieognastuSf  of  Aleiand.  3d  cent.  214. 

Theology,  positive,  scholastic,  and  mys' 

tic  483. 
ezegetic  ;  in   1st  cent.   95 :  in  2d, 

153  :  in;dd,  218  &c  :  in  4th,  313  dec  : 

in  5th,  406  &c :  in  6th,  481  &c :  in 

7th,  524. 
Theology,  didactic  ;  in  Ist  cent.  95  :  in 

2d,  m  154  :  in  3d,  216. 222 :  in  4th, 

314  &c:  in  5th,  405.  408:    in  6th, 
481  &c:  in  7th.  523 &c. 

Theology y  practical ;  in  Ist  cent.  95. 97 : 
in  !^,  155:  in  3d,  222:  in  4th,  316 
&c:  in  5th,  410.  412:  in  6th,  483: 
in  7th,  525. 

TheoUfgy,  polemic;  in  1st  cent.  100: 
in  2d,  154 :  in  3d,  222   &:c:  in  4tl|, 

315  :  in  5th,  408  &c :  in  6th,  484  &6: 
in  7th,  526. 

Theonasy  bp  in  4th  cent.  308. 
TheopaschiteSy  sect,  5th  cent.  436.  488. 
The^hanesy  of  Byzantium,  6th  cent 

Theophdusy  bp  of  Antioch,  2d  cent.  147. 
n  (7).  153. 

bp  of  Alex.  4th  cent.  391,  n  (24). 

300.329.414. 

bp  of  the  Goths,  4th  cent.  273. 

TheophragtuSy  a  philos.  5th  cent.  381. 

Theophylacty  Simocatta,  7th  cent.  518,  n. 

TherapevtaBy  a  Jewish  sect,  43,  n  (14). 

Theurgy,  what  139,  n  (19). 

Thomasy  the  apostle  57,  n. — vi#ted  In- 
dia, and  some  sav,  China  500,  n  (2) 
of  Heraclea,  7th  cent.  524. 


Thvndering  legion,  2d  cent  127. 
Thur\fic4UoreSy  who  192. 
7Y6«rt»«,  emp.  1st  cent.  57. 
Tichoniusy  of  Africa,  4th  cent.  310.  314. 
Timothy y  companion  of  St.  Paul  57,  n. 

in.  bp.  of  Alexand.  6th  cent.  471. 

bpof  Cpl.  6th  cent.  470,  n. 

a  writer  of  the  7th  cent.  526. 

TUheSy  lUyn  (3).  162. 

Tlf^u/t,  what  332,  n  (4). 

TUus,  companion  of  St.  Paul  57  n. 

of  Bostra,  4th  cent.  299. 

Tolerationy  among  pagai^  28.  63. 
Traditorsy  who  253. 
Trajan^  emp.  2d  cent.  119. 129. 
TriDomanttSy  a  jurist,  6th  cent.  454,  n  (1) 
TrmUvy  disputes  on,  in  2d  cent.  182&C  : 

in  3d,  240  &c :  in  4th,  342  &c  :  in 

5th,  436:  in  6th,  488.  497  &c. 
TriphauSy  of  Cyprus,  4th  cent.  298. 
TntheistSy  in  6tb  cent.  497. 
Trivium,  what  380,  n  (4). 
Tuchoniut,  or  Tichonins,  4th  cent.  310. 

314. 
Typus.  edict  of   emp.  Constans,  7th 

cent.  535. 
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ValenSf  emp.  4tfa  cent.  273. 355. 
ValmtinuSf  and  his  sect,  2d  cent.  177 — 

179. 
Valeriany  emp.  3d  cent.  194. 

bp  in  5in  cent.  402. 

Valerius,  Spanish  monk,  7th  cent.  522. 
Vandalsy  wtien  converted  356,  n  (40). — 

Persecutei  in  Africa,  5th  cent.  42^. 
Vararanet,  k.  of  Persia,  5th  cent.  377. 
VedAf  of  the  Indians  72,  n  (5). 
Victor  I.  bp  of  Rome,  2d  cent.  151. 166. 

of  Antioch,  5th  cent.  394.  407. 

or  y ictorinus,  a  poet,  5th  cent.  402. 

Vitensis,  5lh  cent.  403. 

of  Tununum,Gth  cent.  480. 

of  Capua,  Gth  cent.  479. 482. 

Victorinus,  of  Petau,  3d  cent.  215.  222. 

223. 

Fabius  Marcus,  4th  cent.  309. 

VietoriuSy  or  Victorinus,  of  Gaul,  5th 

cent.  403. 
VigiliuSf  of  Tapsus,  5th  cent.  400,  n 

(44). 

bp  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  479.  487. 

VincerUiu3j  of  Lerins,  5th  cent.  400,  n 

(42). 
ViuUianuSf  bp  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  521. 

535. 
VitelliuSj  a  Donatist  writer,  4th  cent. 

308. 
UlphilaSf  or  Ulfilas,  bp  of  the  Goths, 

4th  cent.  189,  n  (10).  273,  n  (63).  356. 

n  (39). 
Voamius,  of  Africa,  5th  cent.  409. 
ValusianuSf  emp.  3d  cent.  193. 
Ursieiuus^  bp  or  Rome,  4th  cent.  284. 


WaldentianSy  perhapt  in  7th  cent.  515. 

fVesteZf  kingdom  of,  converted,  7th 
cent.  501,  n. 

Whitby,  council  of,  7th  cent  502,  n  (5). 

fVUfrul,  bp  of  York,  7th  cent.  502,  n. 
514,  n  (b). 

WiUibrord,  £ng.  missionary,  7th  cent. 
503.  504,  n  (10). 

Worship,  public,  of  christians;  in  1st 
cent.  102  &o :  in  2d,  164,  n  (10)  :  in 
3d,  229:  in  4th,  331.  332:  in  5th, 
416  :  in  6th,  489  &c  :  in  7th,  529. 

Writers,  Gr.  and  oriental ;  in  Ist  cent. 
87  4SS»; :  in  2d,  144  &c  :  in  3d,  204 
&c:  in4th,287&«:  in  5th,  390  &c: 
in  6th,  468  <&c :  in  7th,  516  &Ai. 

Writers,  Latin  ;  in  1st  cent  none :  in 
2d,  149  &c  :  in  3d,  210  &c  :  in  4th, 
299  &c:  in  5th,  397  ^te :  in  6th,  472 
&c :  in  7th,  519  &c. 

WulfiUUcus,  eremite  of  Treves,  5th  cent. 
412. 

Xenaias :  see  PhUoxtnua. 

Zaduuias,  eccl.  histor.  5th  cent.  397,  n. 
— ^-  abp.  of  Mitylene.  6th  cent.  471. 
Zackaeus,  fictitious  author,  5th  cent.  403. 
Zeno,  bp  of  Verona,  4th  cent.  309. 
emp.  5th    cent.    His  Henoticon 

436  <Skc.  n  (36]}. 
Zosimus,  pagan  histor.  5th  cent.  378,  n 

(8).  443. 
bp  of  Rome,  5th  cent  401,  n. 
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